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I. 

WILLIAM  CLARK  LARRABEE,  LL.  D. 
'ANY  years  ago,  in  the  old  town  of  Greencastle,  there  was 
a  marvel  of  landscape  gardening  which  to  the  literary 
world  of  America  has  become  historical  as  Rosabower. 
Probably  in  this  day  it  would  seem  crude,  compared  with  the 
public  parks  of  our  cities  or  with  the  embellished  residence 
grounds  of  many  wealthy  citizens  of  Indiana ;  and  it  doubtless 
owed  much  of  its  celebrity  to  its  associations  and  to  the  memo- 
ries which  began  to  cluster  around  it.  But  to  the  people  of  two- 
score*  years  ago  it  was  beyond  criticism  as  a  paragon  of  beauty 
and  taste.  To  spend  a  day  at  Rosabower  was  to  enter  a  new 
atmosphere,  which  was  inconceivably  different  from  that  of  the 
prosaic,  work-day  life  of  most  Indiana  homes.  Here  one  might 
frequently  meet  with  authors,  educators,  ministers  and  statesmen, 
with  whom  the  place  was  a  favorite  resort.  Here,  in  a  scene  of 
unrivaled  beauty,  one  might  enjoy  the  breath  of  flowers,  the  song 
of  birds,  the  hum  of  bees,  the  purl  of  the  stream,  th^  shade  and 
the  whispers  of  the  trees. 

lo  a  natural  grove  of  maples  stood  a  large  spreading  beech 
tree,  beneath  which  were  written  many  of  those  charming  essays 
and  biographies  lor  which  the  author  of  Rosabower  was  famed. 
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Where  nature  had  left  an  opening  in  the  trees  there  was  a  culti. 
vated  growth  of  pine,  cedar,  spruce,  fir  and  tamarac  shrubs, 
brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Androscoggin.  These  were 
ranged  in  rough  concentric  circles  and  were  designed  to  repre- 
sent a  pine  forest  of  Maine. 

A  copious  spring  gushed  from  the  roots  of  a  large  elm  tree 
and  formed  a  stream  of  clear  water  which  wound  about  the- 
grounds.  Below,  where  a  steep  bank  faced  a  low,  broad  ex- 
panse, a  little  dam  had  caused  the  formation  of  a  miniature  lake, 
on  which  floated  a  bateau^  or  hunting  canoe,  brought  from  that 
almost  unknown  river,  the  Kankakee. 

There  were  beds  of  rare  flowers,  there  were  winding  walks, 
there  were  trees  of  delicious  fruits  in  and  around  Rosabower. 
In  later  days  a  tall  mansion,  designed  by  Tinsley,  with  hints  of 
Colonial  architecture,  replaced  the  old-time  cottage. 

As  the  years  rolled  on,  one  by  one  were  missed  the  familiar 
faces  of  Rosabower.  The  grave  of  a  daughter  was  made  be- 
neath the  old  beech  tree  \  then  the  mother  was  laid  by  her  side ; 
and  at  last  the  father  sank  to  rest,  and  the  soul  of  Rosabower 
had  departed. 

The  old  beech  tree  and  the  three  graves  have  disappeared. 
The  Maine  shrubs  have  long  outgrown  their  beauty.  The  orchard 
has  vanished  before  the  march  of  the  encroaching  city.  Little 
now  remains  of  Rosabower  but  its  memories ;  yet  its  influence 
on  the  mind  and  heart  will  long  endure. 


William  Clark  Larrabee  was  born  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  in  the 
District  of  Maine,  December  23,  1802.  His  parents  were  poor, 
uneducated  and  irreligious.  Until  the  age  of  seventeen  he  worked 
upon  a  farm,  with  little  opportunity  for  self-improvement;  yet 
he  availed  himself  of  every  means  of  advancement  within  his 
reach.  He  went  to  school  a  few  months.  He  read  all  the  books 
of  his  neighborhood.  He  united  with  the  Methodist  church  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  regular  in  his  observance  of  Christ- 
ian duties. 

At  seventeen  he  left  the  farm  and  started  out  into  the  world 
with  less  than  a  dollar  in  his  pocket.    Making  his  way  to  Strong, 
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seventy  miles  distant,  he  found  employment  at  the  home  of  Dr. 
Blake.  At  Strong  he  found  kind  friends,  who  aided  him  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  and  afterward  secured  him  a  position  as  teacher 
of  a'^mall  school.  Here  he  found  his  mission.  Teachers  are 
bom,  not  made ;  and  Larrabee  possessed  the  teacher's  gift.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  delivered  his  first  sermon  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  He  was  now  advised  by  his  friends  to  seek  a  liberal 
education,  and  his  thoughts  tiurned  to  Brunswick,  the  village  to 
which  as  a  farmer  boy  he  had  often  gone  to  mill,  and  in  which 
he  had  grown  familiar  with  the  exterior  of  Bowdoin  College. 
Dr.  Larrabee  used  to  say  that  he  would  as  likely  have  thought 
of  ascending  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  as  of  entering  college,  at 
that  time.  Now,  encouraged  by  small  successes,  he  was  embol- 
dened to  make  the  effort. 

He  prepared  himself  for  admission  to  the  sophomore  class, 
and  entered  Bowdoin  early  in  1825 — the  year  in  which  Long- 
fellow and  Hawthorne  and  Abbott  were  graduated.  He  taught 
during  vacations  and  also  during  a  portion  of  his  junior  and 
senior  years.  He  achieved  second  honors  in  a  class  of  twenty, 
and  was  graduated  in  '28.  Then  for  two  years  he  was  principal 
of  an  academy  at  Alfred,  which  position  he  resigned  to  become 
a  tutor  in  the  new  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown. 

His  first  brilliant  success,  which  won  for  him  a  place  among 
the  leading  educators  of  the  country,  was  achieved  at  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  as  principal  of  the  Oneida 
Conference  Seminary  at  this  place  in  '29.  Here  he  proved  him- 
self an  organizer.  He  revised  and  extended  the  course  of  study, 
classified  the  students,  perfected  the  discipline,  and  built  up  the 
patronage  and  the  reputation  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Bannister, 
of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  once  stated  that  he  had  never 
known  another  who  had  so  much  power  over  students  in  the  way 
of  reproducing  himself  among  them,  of  stimulating  the  disspir- 
ited,  and  of  drawing  all  to  him,  as  Mr.  Larrabee. 

Among  his  students  were  Bishop  Bowman  and  Dr.  Wilber, 
and  scores  of  others  who  have  since  attained  to  eminence  in  va- 
rious professions. 

In  '35  Mr.  Larrabee  returned  to  Maine  to  take  chai^ge  of  the 
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Wesleyan  Seminary,  the  leading  institution  of  his  denomination 
in  the  State.  Here  again  he  showed  his  great  organizing  power. 
In  addition  to  his  other  labors  he  served  as  Assistant  State  Go- 
logist  and  as  a  trustee  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

In  '40  he  went  to  Baltimore  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference. Here  he  was  persuaded  by  Bishop  Simpson,  then  pres- 
ident of  Asbury  University,  and  also  a  delegate,  to  remove  to 
Indiana  and  accept  a  chair  in  the  new  institution  at  Greencastle. 
He  came  to  this  State  in  '41,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  at  Asbury.  In  the 
following  year  the  professorship  of  Natural  Science  was  created, 
and  for  ten  years  thereafter  he  occupied  the  chair  of  Mathematics. 
.It  devolved  chiefly  upon  him  to  classify  the  students,  to  recon- 
struct the  course  of  study,  and  in  various  ways  to  exercise  skill 
in  organization,  although  he  occupied  a  second  position  in  the 
faculty. 

It  was  here  and  during  the  time  of  his  connection  with  As- 
bury that  he  devoted  himself  successfully  to  literature.  He 
contributed  largely  to  the  Ladies'  Repository  and  to  other  lite- 
rary periodicals,  and  wrote  several  books  of  a  high  degree  of 
merit.  His  subjects  were  for  the  most  psu-t  drawn  from  American 
life,  character  and  scenery.  In  one  of  his  essays  he  described 
Rosabower,  and  its  name  was  given  to  a  collection  of  fragmen- 
tary compositions.  He  was  the  author  of  **  Asbury  and  his  Co- 
adjutors," '< Wesley  and  his  Coadjutors"  and  the  "Scientific 
Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion." 

After  eleven  years  of  unremitting  labor  at  Asbury  University, 
Dr.  Larrabee  exchanged  his  active  duties  for  the  emeritus  pro- 
fessorship of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature.  In  this  con* 
nection  with  the  institution  he  continued  until  his  death.  Asbury 
was  among  the  first  of  American  universities  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  comi)arative  philology  and  to  call  attention  to  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Sanskrit 

Dr.  Larrabee  was  in  politics  a  democrat ;  and  though  he  never 
engaged  penonally  in  political  work,  he  was  regarded  as  a  prom- 
inent and  influential  member  of  the  party.  In  the  formation  of 
the  new  Constitution  he  interested  himself  in  securing  a  liberal 
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provision  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  His  advice  was 
sought  for  and  acted  upon  in  many  of*  the  details  of  the  new 
school  law  which  followed  its  adoption.  Once  he  had  been 
honored  by  appointment  as  examiner  of  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  He  was  now,  in  '52,  offered  the  democratic 
nomination  for  the  new  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  He  accepted.  Consequently  he  declined  the  almost 
simultaneous  offer  of  the  editorship  of  the  Ladies'  Repository, 
though  he  served  as  temporary  editor  for  a  few  months. 

Dr.  Larrabee  was  elected  Superintendent  in  '52,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  the  same  year.  His  labors  and  difficulties 
were  far  more  arduous  than  those  in  any  other  department  of  the 
State  government  Without  court  decisions  or  department  rulings 
to  guide  him,  he  was  called  upon  to  render  opinions  and  estab- 
lish precedents  upon  many  points  of  the  school  law.  He  had  to 
write  thousands  of  letters  of  instructions  to  county  and  township 
officers,  and  to  detect  and  correct  innumerable  blunders  resulting 
from  their  ignorance  or  want  of  familiarity  with  their  duties. 
He  had  to  reorganize,  in  fact,  the  whole  school  system  of  the 
State.  There  was  scarcely  a  school  in  Indiana  but  needed  his 
immediate  and  personal  attention.  He  traveled  over  much  of 
the  State,  personally  inspecting  and  assisting  in  the  work  of  or- 
ganization. He  had  many  controversities  to  decide  and  much 
opposition  to  confront 

What  added  to  the  perplexities  of  his  office  was  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  existing  school  law  and  the  constitution.  The  latter 
provides  that  "the  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  local  or  special 
laws  *  *  *  providing  for  supporting  common  schools."  The 
school  law  of  '52  sought  to  encourage  local  school  enterprise  by 
arranging  for  the  support  of  schools  by  special  local  taxes — in 
other  words,  to  provide  for  a  special  as  well  as  for  a  general 
school  system.  Believing  this  law  to  be  both  wise  and  constitu- 
tional, Supt  Larrabee  labored  to  uphold  and  enforce  it ;  but  it 
was  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  subsequently  replaced 
by  a  new  law. 

Supt  Larrabee  was  renominated  by  his  party  for  the  same 
office  in  '54,  but  shared  the  fate  of  his  colleagues  and  was  de- 
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feated,  his  successful  opponent  being  Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  of  Wabash 
College,  the  Whig  candidate. 

This  campaign  and  the  next  were  characterized  by  the  bitterest 
partisanship,  and  Dr.  Larrabee  was  by  no  means  exempt  from 
calumnious  assault.  Denominational  and  institutional  rivalries, 
moreover,  entered  into  the  contest  and  intensified  the  popular 
feeling.  During  the  ensuing  term  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  being  appointed  to  that 
position  by  Gov.  Jos.  A.  Wright. 

In  '56  he  was  again  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
was  elected  for  a  second  term.  Again  it  became  his  work  to  or- 
ganize the  schools  und^r  a  new  law  and  to  establish  precedents 
and  give  opinions  upon  disputed  questions.  His  health  declined. 
Personally  he  had  met  with  financial  losses  in  various  ways,  and 
care  and  overwork  proved  too  great  a  strain  upon  him. 

He  retired  in  January,  '59.  His  wife  died  in  the  same  month, 
and  he  survived  her  only  till  the  following  May.  His  remains, 
with  those  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  have  been  removed  to  Forest 
Hill  Cemetery,  near  Greencastle,  where  a  costly  monument  marks 
his  last  resting  place  and  bears  the  following  inscriptions : 
WILLIAM  C.  LARRABEE.  LL.  D., 

Born  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.,  Dec.  23, 1802.    Died  May  4,  1859. 

First  teacher  in  Wesley  an  University,  1830. 
Principal  of  Oneida  Conference  Seminary,  1831  to  1835. 

Principal  of  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  1835  ^^  i^4i* 

Professor  in  Indiana  Asbury  University,  1841  to  1852. 

First  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Indiana^ 

1853  and  1854. 

In  the  same  office  1857  and  1858. 


A  FEW  HOURS  WITH  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

Dear  Prof.  Bell:  I  have  just  put  in  my  library  eleven 
newly  bound  volumes  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  all 
edited  by  yourself.  These,  with  the  nine  volumes  bound  in 
1870,  contain  a  valuable  record  of  school  progress  in  Indiana 
for  twenty  years,  and  I  am  very  desirous  of  securing  the  preced- 
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ing  five  volumes,  several  of  which  were  edited  by  the  lamented 
Henlde*  If  any  of  your  readers  have  one  or  more  of  these  early 
volumes,  bound  or  unbound  ('56  to  '60  inclusive),  and  are  wil- 
ling to  dispose  of  the  same,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  them.  Can 
you  supply  the  volumes  for  1868,  1869,  and  1873? 

I  have  also  added  to  my  library  seven  bound  volumes  of  the 
Ohiff  Educational  Monthly ^  completing  the  set  of  this  journal  from 
1852  to  1882  inclusive.  These  thirty-one  volumes  (15  of  which 
I  edited),  with  the  prior  four  volumes  of  the  Ohio  School  Journal 
and  a  volume  of  the  Public  School  Advocate,  both  edited  by  Dr. 
A.  D.  Lord,  present  a  complete  history  of  educational  progress 
in  Ohio  from  1846  to  the  present  year. 

My  library  also  contains  twenty  volumes  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal^  beginning  with  1861,  and  twenty-seven  volumes 
of  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  beginning  with  the 
first  volume,  issued  in  1856 — the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  the 
English  language,  if  not  in  any  language. 

My  collection  of  Educational  Journals  also  contains  one  or 
more  bound  volumes  of  nearly  all  the  more  important  American 
journals,  hitherto  published.  Among  these  are  four  volumes  of 
the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal y  from  1838  to  1842,  in- 
clusive, edited  by  Henry  Barnard ;  three  volumes  of  the  P.  I. 
Institute  of  Instruction,  1845  ^^  '^4^  inclusive,  also  edited  by 
Henry  Barnard;  twelve  volumes  of  the  Massachusetts  Teacher^ 
the  first  being  the  sixth  volume,  issued  in  1852,  and  early  vol- 
umes of  the  New  York  Teacher^  Connecticut  Common  School  Jour- 
nal,  Rhode  Island  Schoolnutster,  Illinois  Teacher,  Wisconsin  /oumal 
of  Education,  etc. 

Of  all  the  educational  journals  published  prior  to  1870,  only 
three  are  still  issued.  These,  in  the  order  of  their  ages,  are  the 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  and 
the  Indiana  School  Journal — all  three  being  well  sustained  and 
vigorous,  with  the  promise  of  many  years  of  usefulness. 

I  have  recently  spent  several  hours  in  looking  over  the  ater 
numbers  of  these  journals  and  comparing  them  with  the  earlier 
volumes.  The  comparison  has  been  very  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive.   The  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  journals  is 
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very  marked,  and  in  no  direction  has  this  progress  been  greater 
than  in  the  practical  value  of  the  articles.  There  is  a  clearer 
grasp  of  guiding  principles  and  a  more  intelligent  application  of 
these  principles  to  school  work  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier 
volumes ;  and  this  suggests  the  value  of  these  journals  as  a  record 
of  school  progress.  Nowhere  else  can  the  improvements  made  in 
school  systems  and  in  methods  of  teaching  be  more  satisfactorily 
learned.  In  the  earlier  volumes  will  be  found  articles  earnestly 
advocating  measures  and  agencies  now  almost  universally  em- 
ployed. The  later  volumes  advocate  improvements  in  these 
agencies  and  the  remedying  of  defects. 

But  m  no  other  respect  is  the  change  in  these  journals  so 
marked  as  in  the  discussion  of  methods  of  instruction — and  es- 
pecially of  primary  instruction.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were 
very  few  articles  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  litde  children,  and 
these  either  described  methods  long  since  discarded,  or  they 
hinted  at  better  methods  in  such  terms  as  show  that  they  were 
ideals  and  not  methods  actually  used  by  the  writers. 

As  a  rule,  the  earlier  papers  on  methods  are  general  and  in- 
definite, with  few  details,  but  here  and  there  the  reader  finds  a 
paper  that  opens  wide  windows  into  what  is  properly  called  a 
natural  method  of  primary  teaching — papers  showing  clear  vision 
and  practical  knowledge.  The  more  recent  papers  on  methods 
abound  in  details,  showing,  on  their  face,  that  they  are  not 
mere  theories,  but  are  the  delineations  of  actual  school  work. 
They  map  out  the  way  and  note  the  steps  to  be  taken  with  the 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  the  practical  surveyor. 

All  this  indicates  the  progress  actually  made  in  elementary 
instruction.  The  better  methods  known  to  a  few  superior  teach- 
ers thirty  years  ago,  and  later  taught  in  normal  schools  and  teach- 
ers' institutes,  have  widely  worked  their  way  into  the  American 
school,  and  are  now  skillfully  used  by  thousands  of  progressive 
teachers.  This  has  been  the  work  of  no  one  man  or  score  of 
men.  Hundreds  of  wise  teachers  have  been  solving  this  prob- 
lem of  child  teaching,  and,  as  a  result,  the  methods  of  the  pri- 
mary school  have  been  radically  improved — not  in  all  communi- 
ies,  but  in  many  communities.     The  progress  made  in  embody- 
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iog  sound  theory  in  successful  practice  in  the  schools  has,  it  is 
true,  been  slow — an  illustration  of  the  wise  remark  of  Jno.  Stuart 
Mill,  that  **a  reform  even  of  governments  and  churches  is  not 
so  slow  as  that  of  schools,  for  there  is  the  great  preliminary  diffi- 
culty of  fashioning  the  instruments ;  of  tecuhing  the  teachers J^  It 
is  for  this  reason,  that  improved  methods  of  teaching  are  usually 
worked  out  by  individual  teachers  or  by  a  body  of  teachers  under 
the  instruction  and  oversight  of  a  superior  teacher.  It  is  for  a 
like  reason  that  such  improved  methods  are  disseminated  largely 
by  what  may  be  called  the  training  process,  and  hence  the  im- 
portance of  supervisory  school  officers  who  have  a  clear  grasp  of 
the  principles  of  education  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
best  methods.  The  American  people  are  slowly  learning  that 
improved  methods  of  school  instruction  involve  the  training  of 
the  teachers,  and,  in  the  present  condition  of  education,  this  de- 
volves largely  upon  school  superintendents,  aided  in  the  larger 
cities  by  training  schools,  and  elsewhere  by  normal  schools  and 
teachers'  institutes.  A  live  man  at  the  head  of  the  schools  in  a 
small  city,  with  power  to  carry  out  his  plans^  can  work  wonders 
in  a  few  years,  provided  he  knows  what  superior,  teachers  have 
done  and  are  doing  in  the  most  advanced  schools. 

Those  who  suppose  that  any  method  of  primary  instruction 
has  been  evolved  and  perfected  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  are 
commended  to  the  pages  of  the  educational  journals.  Here  they 
will  find  evidence  that  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  very  recent 
discovery  is  much  older  than  the  supposed  discoverer — older  not 
merely  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  method  successfully  used  m  many 
schools.  An  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  education  would 
open  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  ardent  advocates  of  the  **New 
Education''  (whatever  this  may  mean).  I  have  often  been 
amused  to  hear  methods  advocated  as  **new"  or  sharply  criti- 
cised as  "new-fangled,"  which,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  have 
been  successfully  used  in  American  schools  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  a  recent  heated  discussion  of  the  spelling-book 
question  in  a  teachers'  institute  in  the  East,  the  proposed  non- 
use  of  such  a  book  in  elementary  grades  was  both  advocated  and 
opposed  as  a  '*  Quincy  idea."    I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  would 
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not  be  difficult  for  you  to  name  a  score  of  cities  in  whose  schools 
no  spelling-book  has  been  used,  especially  in  the  lower  grades, 
for  over  twenty  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  practice  in  German 
8ch  ools. 

As  many  of  your  readers  are  aware,  the  past  eight  years  of  my 
life  have  been  devoted  to  the  practical  solution  of  the  difficult 
problem  of  higher  industrial  education,  and  so  arduous  have 
been  my  duties  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  very  little  attention 
to  the  progress  of  elementary  education.  I  now  turn  to  the  edu- 
cational journals  and  to  school  reports  to  learn  what  improve- 
ments have  been  made  since  my  last  visits  to  some  of  the  most 
advanced  public  schools  in  the  country.  The  first  thing  th^t 
strikes  me  is  the  frequency  with  which  the  term  **The  New  Ed- 
ucation **  meets  me,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  is  meant 
by  it.  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  term  as  first  used  by  Dr. 
Eliot,  now  President  of  Harvard,  to  designate  a  higher  educa- 
tion in  which  the  physical  sciences  have  a  large  place  and  the 
modern  languages  take  the  place  of  Latin  and  Greek.  I  have 
also  heard  the  term  applied  to  industrial  education,  both  elemen- 
tary and  advanced,  but  this  use  of  the  term  to  designate  a  tnethod 
of  primary  instruction  is  novel  and  to  me  confusing.  Is  it  true 
that  Dr.  Eliot's  higher  education,  based  on  the  sciences  and 
modern  languages,  and  technical  or  industrial  education,  and  the 
natural  methods  of  primary  education  are  all  correlated  parts  of 
one  system  of  education  ?  If  there  be  such  a  system,  it  seems 
proper  to  designate  it  "The  New  Education,"  but  the  applica- 
tion of  this  term  to  a  method  or  system  of  primary  education 
strikes  me  as  akin  to  the  applying  of  the  title  ''Professor''  to  aii 
elementary  teacher  with  a  yearns  certificate  or  license.  The  term 
is  too  big  for  the  thing  it  covers.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this 
tendency  to  apply  big  names  to  small  things,  and  new  names  to 
old  things  ? 

What  is  meant  by  ''new"  as  applied  to  this  primary  method? 
Thirty  years  ago  drawing  and  music  were  systematically  taught 
in  all  the  grades  of  the  Cleveland  schools,  and  the  "word-method" 
as  an  initial  process  in  teaching  reading  had  superceded  the  a-b-c 
pr  letter-method,  and  twenty-five  years  ago  the  word-method. 
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the  phonic-method,  and  the  letter-method  were  united  in  scores 
of  schools  as  a  practical  method  of  teaching  the  child  the  art  of 
reading.  More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  technical  grammar 
was  put  up  at  least  three  years  in  the  Cleveland  course  of  study 
and  more  practical  instruction  in  language  was  begun.  Over 
twenty  years  ago  the  writer  gave  a  systematic  course  of  language 
lessons  in  teachers'  institutes.  Are  these  and  other  like  improved 
methods  of  primary  instruction  used  in  the  best  schools  for  twenty 
years  or  more  included  in  *  *  The  New  Education  "  ?  Can  not  the 
educational  journals  help  perplexed  teachers  determine  what  is 
new  in  "The  New  Education"? 

*By  the  way,  have  you  read  Miss  Partridge's  ''Notes"  of  Col. 
Parker's  "Talks  on  Teaching"  ?  I  recently  read  the  Htde  book 
with  some  care,  though  not  in  a  critical  mood,  my  special  pur- 
pose being  to  learn  what  is  characteristic  of  the  so-called  **  Quincy 
Method."  1  was  specially  pleased  with  the  eight  talks  on  the 
teaching  of  reading  and  spelling,  though  they  conuin  litde  that 
is  new  or  that  can  be  characteristic  of  the  Quincy  schools.  The 
methods  sketched  are  rational  and  natural,  and,  what  is  import- 
ant, have  been  successfully  used  by  hundreds  of  wise  and  skillful 
teachers.  It  seems  to  me  important  to  keep  in  mind  when  read- 
ing these  talks  that  the  principles  and  methods  advocated  by  Col. 
Parker  relate  to  elementary  instruction  and  not  to  secondary  or 
advanced.  He  clearly  has  in  mind  the  primary  pupil,  and  not 
the  pupil  in  the  grammar  school,  or  in  the  high  school.  The 
talks  on  "School  Government,"  "Moral  Training,"  and  several 
other  topics  are  less  satisfactory.  The  book  contains  some  state- 
ments that  need  qualification,  bat  those  who  have  tried  it  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  condense  an  hour's  talk  into  a  few  terse  par- 
agraphs and  not  omit  explanatory  and  qualifying  sentences. 
Moreover,  the  making  of  too  broad  generalizations  may  be  a 
weakness  of  the  Colonel.  Positive  men  are  quite  apt  to  be 
sweeping  in  their  statements.  But  I  feel  more  disposed  to  ap- 
plaud than  to  condemn  any  one  who  uses  a  free  lance  in  his 
efforts  to  drive  stupid  routine  and  dull  rote  work  from  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  the  country.  The  reformer  often  feels  that  he 
has  a  new  light  which  he  dare  not  hide  under  a  bushel.     Let  us 
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be  thankful  for  every  ray  of  light  that  falls  on  the  pathway  of  the 
teachers  of  little  children.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Quincy  lamp 
shines  only  with  borrowed  light,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  it  shims. 
What  is  needed  is  not  simply  light,  but  its  widest  dissemination. 
The  Quincy  light  seems  to  have  the  power  of  diffusing  itself,  and 
for  this  all  who  have  been  preparing  the  oil  should  rejoice.  Let 
Quincy  shine — ^the  brighter  the  better. 

Most  truly  yours,  E.  E.  White. 

Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Dec.  12,  1883. 


PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 


CARRIE  B.  SHARP,  PRIN.  WESTMINSTER  HOME  SCHOOL,  FT.  WAYNE. 


The  work  of  the  primary  teacher  should  be  confined  to  giving 
the  pupils  an  ability  to  work  in  the  four  simple  rules  with  accu- 
racy and  rapidity ;  hence  her  work  should  not  deal  in  intricate 
problems  or  lengthy  analysis. 

**What,"  does  some  one  say,  **  shall  we  teach  children  to  do 
axamples  which  they  can  not  explain?"  Yes,  in  the  primary 
school,  children  can  be  taught  to  divide,  but  the  explanation  of 
long  division  is  too  much  for  the  average  child-mind.  It  is  a 
necessity  that  the  child  know  how  to  divide.  It  is  not  a  neces- 
sity that  he  be  able  to  tell  why  he  takes  each  step  of  the  process. 
The  how  belongs  in  the  primary  teacher's  work,  ihCvwhy  in  the 
work  of  the  higher  grades.  This  is  true  because  so  ftiany  chil- 
dren leave  school  before  going  beyond  the  primary  grades,  and 
it  is  more  important  for  them  to  have  an  ability  to  use  all  ifpur  of 
the  simple  rules  than  to  be  able  to  add  and  subtract  and  explain 
these  processes,  and  not  have  learned  to  multiply  and  divide. 
It  is  true,  also,  because  the  child  mind  can  not  comprehend  th'e 
science  of  arithmetic.  He  may  commit  beautifully  rounded  expla\ 
nations,  but  the  memory  and  not  the  reasoning  factdties  has  been 
cultivated,  and  in  after  years  the  words  may  be  in  his  mind,  but 
they  will  be  words  only.  Whereas,  had  he  learned  to  do  the 
work,  the  reasons  why  would  come  to  him  when  his  mind  is  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  comprehend  them. 
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Therefore,  let  the  first  years  of  work  in  arithmetic  be  spent  in 
obtaining  accuracy  and  rapidity.  Of  course  the  first  step  must 
be  to  teach  the  child  to  count  and  to  express  numbers  in  figures. 
Use  something  which  the  children  can  see  when  they  count, 
beans,  grains  of  com,  bits  of  card-board,  or  marks  upon  the 
black-board.  When  they  have  learned  to  count  and  write  num- 
bers up  to  twenty,  they  can  begin  to  combine  small  numbers. 
Using  the  objects  they  will  soon  learn  to  combine  small  num- 
bers.    Then  comes  the  opportunity  to  secure  rapidity. 

Practice  so  much  and  in  so  great  a  variety  of  ways  upon  every 
combination  of  the  digits  that  when  the  child  desires  to  add  a 
column  of  figures,  he  sees  the  sum  of  each  two  adjacent  figures, 
and  so  adds  by  twos,  instead  of  adding  one  figure  at  a  time. 
Any  live,  thinking  teacher  can  invent  little  devices  which  will 
give  variety  to  the  humdrum  process  of  addition. 

Here  is  one  I  have  seen  used  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The 
teacher  or -some  one  of  the  pupils  points 
to  the  figure  at  the  end  of  the  line  and 
the  class  name  the  sum  of  the  figure  at 
the  end  of  the  line  and  the  figure  in  the 
center.  The  »ame  wheel  may  be  used 
to  make  a  more  difficult  exercise,  by 
pointing  to  the  figures  at  the  extremities 
of  the  lines  promiscuously,  having  the  class  add  each  time  the 
sum  of  the  figure  pointed  to  and  the  one  in  the  center  of  the 
wheel,  i.  e.,  pointing  to  3,  4,  the  class  will  say  7;  then  pointing 
to  6,  the  class  will  say  16,  thus  adding  to  7  the  sum  of  6  and  3, 
and  so  continuing  the  combinations  until  the  whole  sum  is  as 
large  as  the  children  can  manage.  The  same  figure  may  be  used 
for  subtraction  by  making  the  figiu-e  in  the  center  larger  than  any 
at  the  extremities  of  the  lines.  It  may  also  be  used  for  multipli- 
cation and  division. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  devices  which  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  teacher  who  is  in  earnest  in  her  work,  and  who  has 
any  inventive  genius. 

In  the  solution  of  problems  be  careful  to  choose  simple,  prac- 
tical problems,  involving  such  transactions  only  as  the  children 
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are  familiar  with.  Simple  analyses  should  be  required  to  enable 
the  children  to  express  in  words  the  processes  by  which  they 
have  reached  the  results,  but  to  insure  rapidity  frequently  require 
the  children  to  give  the  result  as  soon  as  possible  after  you  have 
finished  reading  the  problem.  Allowing  them  to  give  the  answer 
in  concert,  or  as  nearly  in  concert  as  possible,  arouses  a  spirit  of 
strife  to  see  which  shall  be  first,  and  so  stimulates  thought  and 
cultivates  rapidity. 


CONCERNING  PRONUNCIATION. 


EMMA  MONT.  McRAE. 


The  training  of  the  voice  by  every  available  means  is  certainly 
an  important  part  of  the  teacher's  work.  The  ability  to  give 
correct  utterance  to  well-worded  thoughts  is  indeed  an  accom- 
plishment, which  deserves  the  highest  commendation.  Through 
the  medium  of  silent  reading  must  we  ever  gain  much  of  the 
knowledge  which  we  acquire,  yet  so  useful,  and  withal  so  pleas- 
ing an  art  as  good  oral  expression  should  receive  its  due  consid- 
eration. Who  has  not  realized  the  charm  of  a  melodious  voice, 
whose  every  modulation  seemed  to  command  the  attention  and 
sympathy  of  every  hearer.  All  means  tending  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  voice,  both  of  a  special  and  general  character,  should  be 
improved  by  the  teacher  in  the  preparation  for  his  work. 

Correct  pronunciation  is  very  desirable.  In  order  to  counter- 
act, even  measurably,  the  contaminating  influence  of  provincial 
speech,  it  is  necessary  to  make  great  effort  by  daily  drills  upon 
the  sounds  of  the  language,  both  singly  and  in  combination.  In 
this  as  in  all  of  the  teacher's  work,  the  difficulties  must  be  appre- 
ciated and  overcome.  The  skill  of  the  teacher  manifests  itself 
in  his  ability  to  see  the  difficulties  of  a  subject,  and  to  expend  his 
energy  in  the  solution  of  these  rather  than  in  a  vain  repetition  of 
what  the  pupil  knows.  Some  of  the  frequent  mistakes,  in  pro- 
nunciation occur  in  final,  unaccented  syllables,  the  short  Italian 
sound  of  a,  the  tilde  e  and  i,  and  macron  u. 

In  the  acquiring  of  new  ideas,  there  is  one  danger  against 
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which  it  is  important  to  guard — that  is  giving  undue  prominence 
to  a  newly  acquired  idea.  Nothing  is  more  displeasing  than  the 
thrusting  upon  the  attention  some  new  and  unaccustomed  pro- 
nunciation. Of  the  two  extremes,  certainly  the  less  noticeable 
one,  that  is  the  one  requiring  the  less  effort,  is  to  be  preferred. 
When  a  word  has  been  correctly  pronounced  so  often  that  it 
seems  natural,  then  it  becomes  pleasing. 

In  the  effort  to  be  extremely  correct,  some  have  fallen  into  an 
error  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  articles  a  and  /^,  in  composi- 
tion. It  is  really  more  pleasing  to  hear  these  called  after  the  old- 
fashioned  way, — the  f/te  with  macron  e  and  macron  a,  than  the 
labored  attempts  sometimes  heard,  when  the  great  effort  results 
in  ihetkf  being  converted  into  thu,  the  u  having  the  sound  of  « 
in  urge,  and  the  a  so  sounded  as  to  be  like  u  in  us.  Not  only 
are  these  sounds  unpleasant,  but  positively  painful  in  their  un- 
naturalness.  According  to  good  authority  the  sound  of  e  in  M^ 
is  nearest  the  sound  of  /  in  ///,  and  the  sound  of  a  is  nearest  the 
short  Italian  a.  When  these  words  are  simply  parts  of  lists,  they 
are  correctly  pronounced  by  the  use  of  macron  e  and  a. 

The  important  thing  in  pronunciation  is  to  avoid  affectation  of 
any  sort.  Correct  utterance  of  words,  when  it  has  become  a 
part  of  the  individual,  is  very  pleasing,  but  the  strained,  affected 
struggling  after  a  new  form  of  speech  is  often  disgusting.  Teach- 
ers should  endeavor  to  avoid  becoming  so  pedantic  as  to  be 
shocked  at  the  fancied  ignorance,  revealed  by  the  startling  mis- 
pronunciations of  persons,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  they  are 
not  worthy  to  unloose. 


He  who  never  changed  any  of  his  opinions  never  corrected  any 
of  his  mistakes ;  and  he  who  was  never  wise  enough  to  find  out  any 
mistakes  in  himself,  will  not  be  charitable  enough  to  excuse  what  he 
reckons  mistakes  in  others. 

They  who  tread  life's  pathway  ever  bearing  on  their  faces  an  ex- 
pression of  cheerfulness  are  radiant  ministers  of  good  to  mankind. 
They  scatter  sunshine  on  all  they  meet ;  depression  and  gloom  fade 
away  in  their  presence. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

(.This  Department  is  conducted  by  Lewis  H.  Joxbs,  Prin.  IndianapolU  Training  School.] 

PRIMARY  READING. 


THERE  are  a  few  of  the  consonant  letters,  c,  g,  and  some 
others,  that  represent  different  sounds  in  different  words. 
This  difference  in  sound  for  the  same  letter  is  partly  due  to 
the  position  in  the  word,  or  more  strictly,  the  relation  in  which 
the  given  letter  stands  to  other  letters  in  the  word.  Until  the 
pupil  has  caught  the  force  of  the  analogies  that  govern  these 
cases,  he  is  always  undecided  which  of  the  two  or  more  sounds 
represented  by  the  letter  is  appropriate  in  a  new  word.  He 
gradually  learns  incidentally  through  the  years,  slowly  and  pain- 
fully if  he  has  no  helps,  that  c,  for  instance,  takes  it  hard  sound 
(sound  of  k)  when  it  immediately  precedes  a,  o,  u,  1,  r,  s,  or  t 
But  this  slow,  painful  and  blind  process  is  changed  into  a  some- 
what more  speedy,  pleasurable  and  intelligent  one  if  the  teacher 
arranges  the  simple  words  illustrating  these  laws  of  pronuncia- 
tion into  a  few  well-chosen  classes.  For  example,  the  words 
might  be  made  to  stand  on  the  blackboard  something  as  follows: 


HARD 

SOUND 

OF  c. 

ca 

CO 

cu 

cl 

cr 

can 

cot 

cut 

class 

cross 

cane 

come 

cull 

cloth 

cry 

came 

cord 

cute 

climb 

crow 

cape 

could 

cube 

close 

cream 

care 

cold 

cure 

clear 

crime 

call 

cow 

curve 

close 

crane 

case 

coal 

cur 

claim 

cries 

The  above  table  should  stand  in  contrast  to  one  composed  of 
words  in  which  c  immediately  precedes  e  or  i.  The  influence 
of  each  of  these  letters  over  c,  under  such  circumstances  is  to 
make  it  take  its  soft  sound  (sound  of  s).  This  table  might  appear 
as  follows : 
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SOFT 

SOUND  OF  c. 

ce 

a 

cease 

city 

cede 

cider 

ceil 

cipher 

cell 

cinder 

cent 

cistern 

This  arrangement  into  tables  takes  advantage  of  the  well- 
koown  principles  of  resemblance  and  contrast,  and  juxtaposition 
—both  of  them  strong  forces  in  teaching  when  the  mind  is  to  be 
reached  through  the  senses.  After  the  law,  i.  e.,  the  force  of 
the  analogy,  is  seen  fully  by  the  aid  of  these  helps,  it  will  the 
more  readily  be  recognized  in  words  that  occur  promiscuously. 
The  teacher  should  still  further  impress  the  fact  by  saying  dis- 
tinctly, at  the  right  time,  "c  takes  its  hard  sound  (speaking  the 
sound  carefully)  whenever  it  occurs  just  before  a" ;  or  **c  takes 
its  soft  sound  (speaking  the  sound  carefully)  whenever  it  occurs 
just  before  e." 

The  letter  g  follows  the  same  laws  as  those  which  control  c, 
but  with  a  little  less  uniformity.  Many  of  the  laws  under  which 
letters  are  silent  are  capable  of  being  taught  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  chapter  in  the  front  of  Webster's  Dictionary  will  give  the 
teacher  the  needed  information  in  respect  to  these  laws ;  and  the 
reading  lessons  and  the  body  of  the  dictionary  will  supply  him 
with  the  examples.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  with  the  best 
management,  the  child  is  practically  helpless  in  respect  to  the 
pronunciation  of  new  words  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  of 
his  school  life ;  such  work  as  the  foregoing  should  therefore  be 
given  patiently  and  persistendy,  for  the  double  purpose  of  giving 
him  all  the  help  possible  now,  and  of  preparing  him  for  the  use 
of  the  dictionary  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  These  exercises 
become  more  forcible  in  second  and  third  year  work,  when  the 
examples  become  more  numerous  and  striking.  It  is  of  course 
apparent,  that  for  the  best  effect,  the  a-b-c  method  needs  here  to* 
be  united  with  the  phonic  method,  hereafter  to  be  described. 

We  pass  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  vowel  letters.  Here 
the  a-b-c  method  has  little  help  to  offer,  as  a  critical  examination 
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will  show.  Each  vowel  letter  (except  y)  has  one  sound  precisely 
like  its  name.  Its  other  sounds  are  so  different  from  the  name, 
and  sometimes  so  in  contrast  to  it,  and  are  so  numerous,  that  the 
child  is  soon  lost  in  hopeless  bewilderment. 

Here  again,  the  teacher  must  resort  to  classification.  Indeed 
some  of  the  Readers  in  use  give  much  valuable  assistance  in  the 
classified  lists  at  the  head  of  each  lesson.  When,  for  instance, 
the  child  spells  by  letter  a  list  of  words  such  as  this :  cane,  rate, 
bate,  cape,  dame,  fame,  hate,  lade,  made,  mane,  pane,  rage,  etc., 
etc.,  he  is  in  a  half-conscious  way  learning  the  great  principle  of 
English  pronunciation  that  '<  Letter  a  generally  takes  its  regular 
long  sound  when  followed  by  a  single  consonant  followed  by 
mute  e,"  though  he  does  not  yet  use  these  words,  or  may  be,  any 
words,  in  thinking  about  the  matter. 

In  like  manner,  when  he  spells  a  list  such  as  this ;  can,  rat, 
bat,  cap,  dam,  fan,  hat,  lad,  mad,  man,  pan,  rag,  etc.,  etc.,  he 
receives  some  dim  impression  of  the  law  that  ''When  letter  a  is 
followed  in  an  accented  syllable  or  a  monosyllable,  by  a  single 
final  consonant,  it  generally  takes  its  regular  short  sound  " ;  though 
in  this  case  as  in  the  preceding,  the  impression  is  vague,  and  not 
likely  to  become  vivid  enough  for  expression  in  language.  It  is, 
however,  of  some  service,  weak  as  it  is. 

But  when,  by  the  principle  of  juxtaposition,  these  two  lists  are 
placed  side  by  side,  as  shown  below. 


REGULAR  LONG 

REGULAR  SHORT 

SOUND  OF  A. 

SOUND  OF  A. 

cane 

can 

rate 

rat 

bate 

bat 

cape 

cap 

dame 

dam 

fane 

fan 

hate 

hat 

lade 

lad 

made 

mad 

mane 

man 

pane 

pan 

rage 

rag 
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the  laws  manifest  themselves  much  more  clearly,  and  better  op- 
portunity is  afforded  the  teacher  for  helpful  comments.  It  is  of 
course  plain  that  in  all  these  exercises,  if  carried  on  solely  by  the 
a-b-c  method,  the  teacher  has  at  first  to  give  the  pronunciation 
of  the  word  for  the  pupil. 

Each  of  the  other  vowel  letters  is  capable  of  a  similar  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  its  regular  long  and  its  regular  short  sound. 
The  occasional  sounds  of  each,  also,  arrange  themselves  in  con- 
venient classes  for  drill;  and  the  exercises  at  the  teacher's  service 
are  well-nigh  inexhaustible. 

But  the  vagueness  of  these  analogies  in  the  English  language, 
and  the  frequent  exceptions  to  even  the  plainest  of  them,  makes 
such  work  unsatisfactory,  and  drives  us  at  last  to  look  to  the 
phonic  method,  and  its  accompanying  system  of  diacritical 
marks,  for  permanent  and  substantial  help. 

The  phonic  method  begins  by  the  teacher's  speaking  a  sound 
and  then  showing  the  proper  letter  with  the  appropriate  diacrit- 
ical mark,  as  its  sign.  The  teacher  is  careful  to  speak  the  sound 
accurately,  and  to  drill  the  pupil  in  saying  the  same  with  equal 
care.  If  the  sound  be  the  regular  long  sound  of  a,  for  example, 
the  teacher  speaks  it,  and  has  pupils  listen,  and  then  repeat  it 
many  times.  When  she  is  satisfied  that  all .  have  a  correct  idea 
of  the  sound,  she  prints  letter  a  on  the  board,  and  places  the 
macron  over  it  thus — a.  She  now  says,  "Whenever  you  see 
letter  a  with  this  straight  line  over  it,  you  must  always  think  this 
sound"  (speaks  it  again).  The  regular  short  sounds  of  the  vow- 
els are  best^^ith  which  to  begin,  because  with  the  sound  of  two 
consonants,  as  r  and  t,  a  word  may  be  constructed  by  combining 
more  and  more  closely  the  sounds  which  at  first  are  spoken  sep- 
arately. The  teacher  speaks  the  sounds  joining  them  more  and 
more  until  the  children  can  readily  tell  what  word  is  spoken. 

If  the  signs  of  the  sounds  have  been  carefully  taught,  some 

diagram  like  the  one  in  the  margin  might  help  pupils  to  arrive 

at  their  conclusions,  and  might  become  otherwise  help- 

r — ft — ^t    ful,  if  the  teacher  points  successively  to  each  form  as 

r--ft~t      she  repeats  the  sounds.     The  teacher  will  need  to  do 

r-ft-t       considerable  printing  on  the  black-board  in  the  early 

rftt        work  by  this  method,   for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
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thoroughly  the  sign  for  each  sound.  She  will  have  to  con- 
tinue printing  (or  writing)  in  the  teaching  of  the  new  words 
of  each  lesson,  if  she  wishes  the  pupils  to  make  out  the  names 
of  the  new  words  without  being  told.  When  the  pupils  have 
progressed  a  little  way  by  this  method  the  pupils  will  be  able  to 
prepare  an  advance  lesson  during  study  hour,  if  the  teacher  will 
place  the  new  words  on  the  black-board  with  the  letters  properly 
marked.  But  as  this  idea  involves  the  learning  of  the  diacritical 
marks  for  most  of  the  vowels  and  some  of  the  consonants,  it  is 
plain  that  not  much  proficiency  can  be  expected  in  it  before  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  year  in  school,  or  even  in  the  third  year. 
But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  an  end  to  be  reached  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Even  yet,  the  pupil  can  not  help  himself  to  the  pronunciation 
of  new  words  except  as  the  teacher  assists  by  marking  the  letters; 
for  in  the  Readers  (with  few  exceptions)  the  diacritical  marks  are 
not  used.  But  it  is  of  some  use  to  be  able  to  have  the  pupil  pre- 
pare the  unfamiliar  words  from  the  black-board  during  study 
hour,  rather  than  to  depend  on  the  teacher  for  all  of  them  in  the 
recitation  hour.  And  then  all  such  work  begins  to  foreshadow 
the  time  when,  during  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  school  life,  he 
is  introduced  to  the  dictionary,  shown  the  method  of  its  use,  and 
made  independent  of  the  help  of  his  teacher  in  this  one  depart- 
ment of  learning.  It  were  well  if  his  instruction  in  every  de- 
partment of  his  school  work  should  tend  toward  the  same  kind 
of  self-helpfulness  and  self-reliance. 

The  phonic  methoa  involves  incidentally  much  valuable  vocal 
culture  in  the  speaking  of  the  elementary  sounds.  In  the  case 
of  the  vowels,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  purity,  and 
volume  of  voice.  In  the  case  of  the  consonants,  distinctness 
without  mouthing  is  the  chief  consideration.  The  beauty  of 
one's  speaking  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  rich,  pure,  open 
quality  of  the  vowels ;  but  the  certainty  of  being  heard  and  un- 
derstood is  more  dependent  on  one's  habit  of  distinct  utterance 
of  the  consonants. 

Another  paper  will  dwell  upon  the  proper  combining  of  the 
word  method,  the  a  b-c  method,  and  the  phonic  method  in  ac- 
tual work. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  LITTLE  ONES  EMPLOYED 
DURING  STUDY  HOUR. 


In  every  school  in  which  there  are  little  ones — whether  few 
or  many — the  question  of  how  to  employ  busy  hands  and  bright 
eyes  during  study  hour  is  an  important  one.  A  request  reaches 
the  Primary  Department  for  some  suggestions  under  this  head. 
The  following  plans  have  been  successful  in  the  writer's  experi- 
ence: 

First,  then,  the  indispensable  slate  and  pencil.  Children  six 
years  of  age  are  perfectly  capable  of  copying  the  curves  which 
make  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  script  letters,  if  the  teacher  will 
place  each  on  the  board  plainly.  The  child  makes  the  curves 
more  easily  than  he  does  the  straight  lines,  mainly  because  de- 
fects are  not  so  conspicuous  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter ;  but 
he  may  soon  try  both.  Two  essentials  to  success  in  this  exer- 
cise need  to  be  noticed ;  namely,  that  the  pencils  be  sharp,  and 
that  the  work  be  examined  and  commended  or  corrected  by  the 
teacher.  If  these  two  conditions  be  complied  with,  and  if  the 
exercise  be  not  continued  for  too  long  a  time  without  a  change, 
pupils  wiU  return  to  it  with  zest  each  day.  It  is  better  to  do  this 
work  than  to  print  There  are  two  good  reasons  for  this.  First, 
it  is  good  preparation  for  penmanship,  and,  second,  it  does  not 
cramp  the  hand,  as  does  the  printing.  If  it  is  desired  to  rule  the 
slate  for  this  exercise,  take  a  404  Gillott's  steel  pen,  break  out 
the  points,  turn  it  upon  its  back,  hold  it  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
and  draw  it  across  the  slate  beside  a  ruler.  The  lines  can  be 
made  light  or  heavy  according  as  desired.  If  done  precisely  as 
indicated  above,  the  space  between  lines  is  exactly  the  proper 
hight  for  small  letters.  From  this  writing  exercise  it  is  easy  to  pass 
to  simple  drawing  exercises  of  squares,  oblongs,  triangles,  circles, 
etc.,  which  the  teacher  places  on  the  board  to  be  copied.  The 
teacher  need  not  insist  on  great,  accuracy,  but  rather  secure  fa- 
cility. Besides  these  exercises  in  copying,  let  the  children  invent 
drawings,  if  only  it  be  done  quietly.  Even  if  a  pupil  should 
produce  a  counterfeit  presentment  of  the  teacher,  recognize  and 
encourage  the  talent 
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As  pupils  grow  older  the  exercises  in  copying  arithmetical 
tables  and  supplying  the  answers,  of  writing  spelling  lessons  from 
book  or  board,  writing  the  names  of  all  the  things  visible  in  a 
picture,  etc.,  etc.,  furnish  profitable  and  interesting  work  for  all. 

Next,  shoe  pegs.  These  can  be  obtained  by  the  quart  from 
the  nearest  shoemaker,  at  a  cost  of  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  qt. 
Their  uses  in  the  primary  school  are  various.  Draw  stars  or 
other  pointed  figures  on  the  board,  and  show  pupils  how  to  imi- 
tate on  desk  by  using  one  shoe  peg  for  each  line.  Magnified 
views  of  snow-flakes  give  beautiful  patterns,  and  the  teacher  can 
easily  invent  many  others.  Make  squares  by  using  one  peg  for 
each  side ;  larger  ones  by  using  two  placed  end  to  end  for  each 
side.  Rhombs  are  made  by  a  different  arrangement  of  equal  sides. 
Make  oblongs  by  using  two  for  each  side  and  one  for  each  end. 
Pentagons,  hexagons,  etc.,  etc.,  are  soon  learned.  Many  of  the 
letters,  capital  and  small,  can  easily  be  constructed.  As  soon 
as  the  children  can  interpret  the  arithmetical  tables,  they  can 
make  addition  tables,  subtraction  tables,  multiplication  tables, 
and  division  tables,  with  the  pegs.  Two  pegs  crossed  at  right 
angles  serve  as  the  sign  of  addition ;  crossed  obliquely,  that  of 
multiplication ;  two  side  by  side  in  horizontal  position,  serve  for 
the  sign  of  equality ;  a  single  one,  that  of  subtraction ;  while  one, 
with  a  grain  of  wheat  on  each  side,  typifies  division. 

A  slight  variation,  giving  the  interest  that  with  children  always 
attaches  to  variety,  is  to  repeat  all  the  above  exercises  with  tooth- 
picks instead  of  shoe-pegs.  Tooth-picks  suitable  can  be  bought 
at  any  drug  store,  in  five  cent  boxes — each  box  containing  2500 
or  more.  In  like  manner  some  of  the  drawings  are  beautifully 
represented  on  the  desk  by  using  cigar  lighters  instead  of  picks 
or  pegs.  The  lighters  can  be  purchased  at  drug  stores  in  pack- 
ages of  500,  at  five  cents  per  box. 

Children  just  learning  to  read  and  spell  can  profitably  and 
pleasantly  spend  one  or  two  of  the  study  hours  of  the  day  with 
the  alphabet  cards.  The  Indianapolis  Sentinel  Co.  prints  the 
alphabet  on  strips  of  colored  card-board,  each  strip  containing 
one  alphabet.  The  teacher  takes  the  scissors  and  clips  the  card- 
board into  squares  of  equal  size,  each  containing  one  letter.    The 
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cards  can  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  per  hundred  al- 
phabets. Each  child's  box  should  have  several  alphabets  in  it, 
so  that  any  desired  letter  may  be  easily  found.  The  words  of 
the  spelling  lesson  and  the  new  words  of  the  reading  lesson  may 
be  printed  (or  written,  when  children  can  interpret  script)  on  the 
board,  and  the  pupils  required  to  reproduce  them  on  their  desks. 
With  those  a  little  older,  each  may  be  shown  a  picture  and  re^ 
quired  to  spell  out  on  his  desk  without  help  the  name  of  each 
object  to  be  seen  in  the  picture.  Still  later  they  may  spell  out  a 
story  made  up  of  incidents  suggested  by  the  picture. 

Some  of  the  cards  have  one  side  without  letters.  By  using 
that  side  up  these  cards  become  serviceable  in  working  out  de- 
signs of  various  kinds  suggested  by  the  teacher.  Here  the  snow- 
flake  forms  are  again  serviceable  as  patterns.  The  cards  should 
be  well  mingled  as  to  colors,  so  that  corresponding  parts  of  the 
same  figure  may  be  made  of  the  same  colors.  Place  the  cards 
side  by  side,  or  comer  to  corner,  so  as  to  give  graceful  and  sym- 
metrical forms,  and  the  children  will  scarcely  tire  of  copying ; 
and  after  some  practice  they  will  begin  to  invent  for  themselves. 

Alwa3r8  keep  an  open  place  on  the  lower  part  of  one  of  the 
black-boards,  and  grant  as  a  special  privilege  to  pupils  who  have 
quietly  and  honestly  finished  the  work  of  the  study  hour,  the 
right  to  mark  or  draw  on  this  board.  If  colored  crayons  be 
kept,  the  interest  is  heightened.  In  like  manner  keep  a  book,  or 
magazine  of  short,  interesting  stories  on  your  desk,  for  a  pupil 
who  honestly  earns  the  privilege  of  reading  in  it  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  study  hour. 

From  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  thus  spent  for  materials  enables 
the  teacher  to  give  happy,  profitable  emplo)rment  to  what  might 
otherwise  be  dull  and  tiresome  moments. 

Thus  will  much  of  the  temptation  to  disorder  be  removed* 


As  every  thread  of  gold  is  valuable,  so  is  every  minute  of  time; 
and  as  it  would  be  great  folly  to  shoe  horses  (as  the  Roman  Emperor 
Nero  did)  with  gold,  so  it  is  to  spend  time  in  trifles. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

Thii  Department  U  conducted  by  Gso.  P.  Brown,  President  Sute  Normal  School. 

ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 


ONE  of  the  educational  papers  of  the  State  in  writing  edito- 
rially upon  this  theme  in  reply  to  a  solicited  communica- 
tion from  me,  which  it  published  under  the  heading  '*  Pub- 
lic Sentiment,"  seems  to  claim  to  have  been  converted  from  a  pre- 
vious hostile  attitude  to  the  publication  of  these  answers,  to  a 
friendly  one.  The  reasons  that  it  gives  for  this  change  of  opin- 
ion are,  (i)  that  it  publishes  **fuH"  and  "unfragmentary"  an- 
swers ''prepared  by  one  who  is  interested  in  making  them  com- 
plete" ;  (2)  that  the  school  officers  demand  it;  and  (3)  that  it  is 
**an  important  sequence"  of  **the  necessary  evil"  of  examining 
applicants  by  asking  questions. 

The  first  and  last  of  these  reasons  may  pass  without  comment, 
further  than  to  say  that  every  person  will  decide  for  himself  as 
to  their  validity.  The  second  reason  suggests  a  more  serious 
matter.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  school  officer  who  demands 
such  publication,  and  have  heard  many  speak  in  unqualified  dis- 
approval. But  since  there  are  many  whose  opinion  1  do  not 
knpw  it  must  be  they  who  are  making  this  demand. 

Believing  the  publication  of  these  answers  to  have  an  evil  in- 
fluence that  is  not  attended  by  any  compensating  good,  and  that 
the  educational  rank  of  our  teachers  as  estimated  by  other  states 
is  injured  thereby,  I  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  discontinued. 

I  hold  that  the  influence  of  such  publication  is  evil  for  the 
following  reasons : 

I.  It  encourages  a  most  worthless  sort  of  cramming  for  ex- 
amination. Most  of  those  who  ask  for  these  answers  and  con- 
dition their  subscription  to  an  educational  paper  upon  its  con- 
taining them,  couple  this  request  with  another,  viz.,  that  the 
answers  shall  appear  in  the  paper  in  which  the  questions  are 
published.  They  are  seemingly  unwilling  to  make  any  previous 
tudy  of  the  questions,  and  thereby  test  their  own  power  to  dis- 
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cover  answers  to  them.  Nor  do  they  seem  willing  to  trouble 
themselves  so  much  as  to  look  in  one  number  for  the  question 
and  in  another  for  the  answer.  Instead  of  the  publication  of  the 
answers  being  an  inspiration  to  study  and  investigation,  it  seems 
to  encourage  indolence. 

None  of  our  educational  journals  have  yet  yielded  to  this  latter 
demand.  How  long  it  will  be  before  this  will  be  deemed  as  **an 
important  sequence  of  a  necessary  evil"  can  not  now  be  told. 
The  belief  among  the  teachers  seems  to  be  that  by  memorizing 
the  aaswers  to  one  set  of  questions  they  will  be  better  prepared 
to  answer  the  next  set.  If  this  were  true,  then,  by  all  means 
should  this  publication  be  stopped.  If  it  does  for  the  teacher 
what  he  expects  it  will  do,  that  is  reason  conclusive  why  these 
answers  should  cease. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  questions  from  month  to  month  are  so 
nearly  the  same  that  the  answers  for  one  set  will  serve  for  the 
answers  of  another  set,  then  the  publication  of  both  questions 
and  answers  should  be  abandoned,  if  these  questions  are  to  serve 
as  any  test  of  scholarship.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  true,  but 
I  hold,  rather,  that  the  teacher  preparing  for  Ihe  examination  in 
this  way  wastes  much  time  and  energy  in  attempting  to  memo- 
rize what  will  be  of  no  proportionate  value  to  him. 

2.  As  implied  in  the  above,  this  publication  is  a  species  of 
deception.  The  answers  by  the  State  Board,  or  the  **full,  com- 
plete and  carefully  prepared  answers  not  the  State  Board's,"  nat- 
urally suggest  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  seeker  for  a  license 
that  they  must  be  of  great  help  to  him,  or  so  much  labor  would 
not  be  expended  upon  them.  He  is  thereby  misled,  and  in  a 
sense  defrauded  of  his  time  and  effort. 

3.  The  influence  of  this  publication  is  evil  for  another  reason  : 
It  encourages  wrong  methods  in  the  study  of  a  subject.  Suppose 
that  it  were  true  that  these  answers  are  learned  and  understood ; 
when  would  the  learner,  by  this  method,  master  a  subject?  At 
the  best  he  is  getting  only  a  few  facts,  and  judging  by  the  spirit 
manifested  by  those  who  are  clamoring  loudest  for  answers  and 
demanding  that  they  appear  with  the  questions,  it  is  a  fair  infer- 
ence that  but  very  few  facts  will  find  a  lasting  lodgment  in  the 
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minds  of  these  persons.  They  are  not  stimulated  to  study  sub- 
jects, but  are  encouraged,  rather,  not  to  study  them.  If  by 
hook  or  crook  they  can  get  hold  of  the  answers  to  the  questions 
asked  in  their  examination  and  secure  a  certificate,  they  do  not 
feel  much  concern  about  their  ignorance  of  the  subjects  them- 
selves. 

4.  I  believe  the  publication  of  these  questions  and  answers 
tends  to  stimulate  the  desire  to  gain  access  to  the  questions  dis- 
honestly. 

Persons  who  have  made  a  long  and  diligent  study  of  published 
questions  and  answers,  and  are  still  unable  to  obtain  a  license, 
naturally  conclude  with  the  writer  of  the  editorial  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  that  "an  applicant's  ability  to  answer  the 
State  Board  questions  is  no  adequate  test  of  his  fitness  to  teach  ; 
that  many  who  are  naturally  (?)  adapted  to  teaching  fail  to  pass 
creditable  examinations;  and  that  the  time  must  come  when 
some  other  method  less  pregnant  with  error  and  more  rational 
and  adequate  shall  be  employed."  Encouraged  by  such  sweep- 
ing and  inconsiderate  statements  as  these  of  an  educational  pa- 
per which  is  ambitious  to  lead  the  educational  thought  of  the 
state,  to  think  themselves  subjected  to  unjust  and  tyrannous  re- 
quirements, they  find  it  easy  to  quiet  any  conscientious  scruples 
they  may  have  and  join  with  others  in  a  like  condition  in  the 
purchase  of  questions  from  some  enterprising  dealer  in  that  com- 
modity. Would  they  devote  the  same  time  and  energy  to  a 
methodical  study  of  the  different  branches  of  learning  that  they 
waste  in  their  attempts  to  secure  a  license  by  a  short  cut,  they 
would  probably  have  the  satisfaction  of  passing  a  creditable  ex- 
amination and  the  still  greater  satisfaction  of  knowing  something 
about  the  subjects  they  were  to  teach. 

It  is  true  that  the  ability  of  a  candidate  to  answer  the  State 
Board  questions  is  no  certain  proof  of  his  ability  to  teach.  There 
is  not  an  intelligent  school  officer  in  the  state  who  holds  it  to  be 
such.  It  is,  however,  a  proof  of  his  scholarship,  and  this  is  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it.  Already  an  additional  test  is  applied  all 
over  the  state,  viz., — Success  in  teaching;  and  more  and  more 
importance  is  attached  to  this  test  from  year  to  year.     If  some 
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one  will  invent  a  more  "rational  and  adequate  method"  of  test- 
ing the  scholarship  of  a  person  than  to  ask  him  to  tell  what  he 
knows  of  the  branches  of  learning ;  or  of  determining  his  ability 
to  teach,  than  by  observing  his  work  in  the  school-room,  and 
thus  judging  his  teaching  power,  such  method  will  undoubtedly 
be  adopted.  But  until  some  gifted  seer  has  made  such  discov- 
ery or  is  on  the  road  to  it,  it  is  not  assisting  the  educational  ad- 
vancement of  the  state  to  merely  declaim  against  the  methods 
now  employed.  To  those  who  have  come  to  what  little  knowl- 
edge they  may  have  of  methods  of  administering  our  school  sys- 
tem through  long  experience  and  much  study,  it  seems  as  if  a 
test  of  scholarship  by  asking  questions,  and  a  test  of  teaching 
power  by  observing  the  teacher  at  work,  were  both  "rational 
and  adequate."  They  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  some  better  way, 
but  will  be  slow  to  abandon  the  present  method  on  the  unsup- 
ported assertion  that  it  is  "irrational  and  inadequate." 

G.  p.  B. 


OVER-GOVERNING. 

Over-governing  is  a  prevailing  evil  in  a  large  class  of  schools. 
By  over-governing  is  meant  that  persistent  holding  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupil  to  the  requirements  of  school  order.  He  ex- 
pends so  much  of  his  energy  in  the  consideration  of  what  is  tol- 
erated and  what  is  forbidden  that  he  has  littie  left  for  anything 
else.  An  over-governed  school,  like  an  over-governed  state,  is 
a  spiritless  community,  wanting  in  enthusiasm  and  power. 

Teachers  who  over-govern  are  of  two  classes, — 

I.  Those  who  are  weak,  and  consequently  demonstrative 
and  noisy.  They  are  continually  talking  about  order.  The 
tenor  of  their  utterances  in  the  school  is  reproof  for  disorder  on 
the  one  hand  and  commendation  for  good  order  on  the  other. 
They  are  over  anxious,  and  show  it  by  a  constant  stream  of  ad- 
monition and  reproof. 

K  the  teacher  is  very  weak  his  commendations  and  reproofs 
soon  cease  to  command  attention  and  disorder  reigns.  Through 
his  much  governing  he  has  brought  government  into  contempt. 
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If  he  is  less  weak  he  will  hold  the  school  in  fairly  good  order 
through  respect  for  his  tongue-lashings,  which  he  is  known  to  be 
able  to  follow  with  lashings  of  a  more  stimulating  sort. 

2.  Another  class  is  those  who  are  strong,  and  therefore  un- 
demonstrative and  silent.  They  speak  little,  but  such  an  influ- 
ence emanates  from  them  in  their  sphynx-like  silence  that  each 
pupil  is  set  to  pondering  upon  his  ways,  and  is  in  a  state  border- 
ing upon  terror  lest  this  sphynx  shall  pronounce  his  doom. 

Both  of  these  classes  of  teachers  compel  the  pupil  to  give 
undue  thought  to  the  ordering  of  his  conduct  according  to  pre- 
scribed details.  They  do  not  enunciate  a  few  general  and  easily 
understood  principles  of  conduct  giving  freedom  of  action  within 
those  limits,  but  pupils  and  teacher  are  painfully  anxious  about 
the  more  minute  and  less  essential  details  of  conduct,  and  so  the 
preservation  of  order  consumes  the  major  part  of  energy  which 
should  be  employed  in  study.  This  is  governing  over-much.  I 
have  come  to  suspect  these  very  quiet  and  exceedingly  orderly 
schools.  Schools  in  which  children  never  look  behind  them  and 
never  look  up  when  a  visitor  enters.  Schools  in  which  pupils 
always  stand  in  one  special  attitude  and  ever  move  in  obedience 
to  the  tactics  of  some  pedagogical  drill- master.  A  visitor  invol- 
untarily sets  to  work  to  count  the  cost  at  which  this  marvelous 
"order"  has  been  secured.  It  has  some  value  unquestionably, 
but  is  it  worth  what  it  costs  ?  G.  p.  b. 


AIMLESS  CRITICISM. 


There  is  a  form  of  criticism  that  prevails  in  many  good  schools 
that  is  pernicious.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  teacher  to  ask  the  class 
for  criticisms  after  the  recitation  of  each  pupil,  and  of  the  class 
to  respond  with  a  series  of  stale,  meaningless,  and  oft-repeated 
unfavorable  comments  upon  the  pupil's  performance. 

I  recently  visited  a  school  which  had  many  points  of  excellence 
in  it,  but  was  marred  by  slavery  to  this  custom.  Following  the 
answer  to  every  question  was  a  call  for  criticisms.  These  were 
invariably  of  the  following  character :  *  *  He  leaned  on  the  desk  " ; 
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"He  touched  the  desk  with  his  hand";  "He  did  not  stand 
straight";  "He  pronounced  W  tiv";  "He  repeated";  "He 
hesitated."  The  ineffectiveness  of  the  criticisms  was  shown  by 
the  utter  disregard  paid  to  them  by  the  pupil  who  was  blamed 
and  the  pupil  who  blamed.  The  pupil  who  made  the  most  ob- 
jections would  almost  invariably  repeat  the  same  faults  when 
called  upon  to  recite.  The  person  criticised  seemed  to  give  n6 
attention  to  what  was  objected  to.  He  certainly  gavie  no  heed 
to  it.  When  each  pupil  had  had  his  "say"  the  next  question 
was  asked  and  the  same  farce  repeated.  I  wondered  if  the 
teacher  had  ever  reflected  upon  the  purpose  of  criticism,  and 
had  ever  considered  the  value  of  that  which  was  given.  I  sus- 
pected that  she  had  seen  some  such  performance  in  another 
school,  and  had  introduced  it  as  a  piece  of  new  machinery  into 
her  own.  There  is  such  a  world  of  thoughtless  and  useless  rou- 
tine work  done  in  our  schools  because  it  is  the  fashion !  This 
custom  evidently  originated  as  a  device  for  holding  the  attention 
of  the  other  members  of  the  class  to  the  recitation.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  this  case  in  distracting  the  attention  of  the  class  from 
what  is  most  important  and  valuable  to  them  in  the  recitation. 
They  neglect  the  substance  for  the  form  and  they  are  paid  a  pre- 
mium for  so  doing. 

The  remedy  for  this  and  all  other  senseless  routine  which  so 
abounds  in  the  schools  is,  that  the  teacher  cease  to  follow  blindly 
mechanical  methods  which  have  been  learned  by  observation  or 
hear-say,  and  do  nothing  for  which  he  has  not  a  sufficient  reason, 
at  the  time,  and  cease  to  continue  any  method  when  it  has  de- 
generated into  routine  and  become  mechanical.  The  best  of 
methods  will  do  this.  There  is  constant  need  of  the  exercise  of 
tacty  which  Bain  defines  to  be  a  wakefulness  to  what  is  going  on; 
especially  a  wakefulness  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils.  Throw  your  cut-and-dried  methods  to  the  winds,  and 
wake  up  to  a  consciousness  of  an  immediate  purpose  in  every- 
thing you  do.  Then  drive  at  it  in  the  most  direct  and  natural 
way  to  you.     This  will  be  your  most  successful  method. 

o.  p.  B. 
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/      THE  THEORY  OF  METHODS  IN  READING— H. 


The  second  stage  of  reading,  which  is  termed  primary  reading 
proper,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  work  which  precedes  the  use 
of  the  first  reading-book,  occupies  about  the  period  of  the  second 
and  third  school  years. 

The  characteristic  that  distinguishes  this  stage  is  that  it  gives 
the  pupil  the  power  to  obtain  from  printed  language  the  thoughts 
of  another,  and  to  give  adequate  oral  expression  to  those  thoughts 
in  the  same  language,  under  the  condition  that  the  printed  words 
and  the  separate  ideas  are,  in  the  main,  familiar ;  the  one  new 
thing  being  the  ideas  in  the  given  relation,  i.  e.,  the  thoughts. 

For  example,  in  Lesson  IV.  of  McGuffey's  First  Reader,  this 
sentence  is  given :     *'  The  fat  hen  is  on  the  box," 

It  will  indicate  the  condition  of  this  stage  of  reading  to  say 
that  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  the  oral  words,  with  the  printed 
words,  and  with  the  separate  ideas;  but  that  the  ideas  in  this 
identical  relation  constitute  the  unfamiliar  element. 

The  distinctive  work  of  this  stage  is  indicated  when  it  is  said 
that  under  the  given  conditions,  the  pupil  is  to  be  led  to  asso- 
ciate with  those  printed  words  arranged  in  a  sentence,  the  pecul- 
iar thought  that  they  represent,  and  to  give  oral  expression  to 
that  thought  in  the  same  words.  In  this  sentence  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  second  stage 
of  reading  is  that  it  enables  the  pupil  to  obtain  from  printed 
words,  under  the  given  condition,  the  thoughts  of  another,  and 
to  give  adequate  oral  expression  to  those  thoughts  in  the  same 
words. 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  primary  reading  proper  is  the 
ground  for  steps  as  follows : 

1.  Conversational  exercises  to  give  the  pupil  the  possession 
of  the  thought  before  he  comes  into  contact  with  the  sentence  in 
the  book. 

2.  The  association  of  the  thought  with  the  sentence. 

3.  Individual  and  simultaneous'  practice  in  orally  expressing 
the  thought. 

4.  The  pointing  out  of,  and  the  correction  of  errors. 

5.  Individual  and  simultaneous  practice  in  orally  expressing 
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the  thought     This  step  to  be  taken  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
gained  in  "4." 

6.  The  oral  expression  of  the  thought  by  the  teacher. 

7.  Imitation. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  of  the  printed  words  and  all 
of  the  ideas  that  are  considered  in  this  second  stage  are  familiar, 
but  only  that  in  the  main  such  is  the  case.  Many  new  ideas  and 
words  are  gradually  introduced  and  dealt  with  as  a  preparatory 
step  to  the  next  stage. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  stage  differs  from  the  first,  both  in 
iinmediate  aim,  and  in  conditions. 

The  third  or  advanced  stage  of  reading,  extending  over  the 
period  beginning  about  the  fourth  school  year  and  ending  with 
the  eighth,  exhibits  this  characteristic  feature : 

It  gives  the  pupil  the  ability,  among  other  things,  to  obtain 
from  printed  language  the  thoughts  of  another,  and  to  give  those 
thoughts  adequate  oral  expression  in  the  same  language,  under 
the  condition  that  the  thoughts,  the  main  individual  ideas,  and 
the  words  expressing  them,  are  not  familiar;  e.  g.as  in  this  sen- 
tence from  Lesson  XX.,  page  59  of  Appleton's  Fourth  Reader : 

"The  antlered  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprang  from  the  heathery  couch  in  haste." 

Or  as  in  the  following  from  Lesson  LXXXVI.  of  the  same 
reader : 

^'  A  target  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  southern  avenue 
which  led  to  the  lists." 

An  examination  of  these  sentences  will  disclose  the  conditions 
prevalent  in  this  stage  of  reading  work,  viz.,  familiarity,  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  with  some  of  the  separate  ideas  and  their  oral 
and  printed  expression,  and  unfamiliarity  with — 

a.  Some  of  the  ideas,  and  generally  the  important  ones; 

b.  The  words  that  express  these ; 

c.  The  ideas  in  the  given  relation,  i.  e.,  with  the  peculiar 

thought  expressed  by  the  sentences. 
The  distinctive  work  of  this  stage  is  exhibited  here,  when  it 
is  seen  that,  under  the  given  conditions,  the  pupil  is  to  be  led  to 
associate  with  those  printed  words  arranged  in  sentences,  the 
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peculiar  thoughts  that  they  represent,  and  to  give  oral  expression 
to  these  thoughts  in  the  same  words. 

The  work  to  be  done  with  these  two  sentences,  which  are  given 
to  represent  the  main  difficulties  of  the  stage,  is  the  basis  of  the 
assertion  that  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  third  stage  of  read- 
ing is  that  it  enables  the  pupil  to  obtain,  under  the  given  condi- 
tions, from  printed  words,  the  thoughts  of  another,  and  to  give 
adequate  oral  expression  to  these  thoughts  in  the  same  words. 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  third  stage  is  the  ground  for 
steps  as  follows : 

1 .  The  employment  of  well-known  methods  of  exposition,  as : 

a.  Example. 

b.  Setting  forth  the  inherent  ideas  of  the  various  notions, 
r.  Antithesis. 

d.  Illustration. 

e.  Pointing  out  the  difficult  relation  or  point  in  the  thought. 

2.  The  association  of  the  thought  thus  gained  with  the  sen- 
tence. 

3.  Individual  and  simultaneous  practice  in  orally  expressing 
the  thought.. 

4.  The  pointing  out  of,  and  the  correction  of  errors. 

5.  Individual  and  simultaneous  practice  in  orally  expressing 
the  thought.  This  step  being  taken  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
gained  in  "4." 

6.  The  oral  expression  of  the  thought  by  the  teacher. 

7.  Imitation. 

It  is  seen  that  this  stage  differs  from  both  the  first  and  the  sec- 
ond in  its  conditions,  but  from  the  first  only  in  that  which  it  en- 
ables the  pupils  to  do. 

The  consideration  of  the  distinctive  nature  of  these  different 
stages  of  reading  and  of  the  general  method  appropriate  to  each 
shows  that  the  power  of  the  mind  most  prominently  exercised, 
is  its  associative  power,  and  that,  therefore,  the  teacher  should 
understand  and  apply  the  laws  and  arts  of  retention. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  preparatory  stage  and  the  primary 
stage  under : 

a.  Purpose. 

b.  Means  of  making  the  work  interesting, 

c.  Methods  of  making  the  work  clear. 

Howard  Sandison. 
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ORAL  READING— III. 


The  most  important  element  of  oral  reading,  one  that  is  pres- 
ent in  every  act  of  expression,  and  which  largely  determines  its 
intelligibility,  is  pronunciation.  The  character  of  a  person's  pro- 
nunciation, both  in  reading  and  conversation,  is  usually  regarded 
as  exhibiting  his  degree  of  culture. 

Pronunciation  may  be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view,  viz. : 
l\it  practical  and  the  artistic. 

The  practical  requires  that  words  be  pronounced  in  such  a 
manner  that  they^may  be  readily  understood,  and  so  that  atten- 
tion is  not  diverted  from  the  thought  expressed  to  the  manner  of 
expressing  it.  The  artistic  requires  that  the  pronunciation  be 
pleasing  to  good  taste.  .^gs^^  ^'  '.   '-^ 

It  often  happens  thatjpe^|{)^fRs^aesniyeo^nents  of  pro- 
nunciation must  be  satfificed  for  the  other,  and  it^  sometimes 
embarassing  to  the  yottng  teacher  to  decide  between  them.  He 
finds  himself  surroundw^^people  who  say  ^Slt^^  gr^ss;  &unt 
for  aunt;  barrier  for  b&rne^^f((^|^0|^||||il^ 
dawg  (or  dahg)  for  d6g.  IfmTTuIwplj  tli'lTpronunciation  of  the 
above,  and  many  similar  words  that  might  be  mentioned,  which 
happens  to  prevail  in  the  community,  the  attention  of  the  hearer 
is  not  diverted  from  the  thought  expressed,  and  the  speaker 
avoids  the  embarassment  which  naturally  arises  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  his  pronunciation  makes  him  conspicious.  In 
such  cases  it  may  be  well  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
is  employed  by  the  state,  not  that  he  may  be  educated  down  to 
the  level  of  ignorance,  but  that  he  may  raise  ignorant  people  to 
a  higher  plane,  correct  their  vulgarisms  of  speech,  and  so  edu- 
cate them  by  precept  and  example,  that  ultimately  the  artistic 
will  be  the  practical.  If  an  educated  maiden  in  any  part  of  the 
English- speaking  world,  shall  say  to  his  pupil,  **Thou  art  a 
Hoosier,  or  a  Yankee,  for  thy  speech  betrayed  thee,"  it  ^^'ill  be 
because  the  teacher  failed,  through  ignorance  or  cowsurdice,  to 
perform  his  duty. 

The  dictionary  reflects  the  pronunciation  of  the  most  cultured 
people  and  its  teachings  should  be  implicitly  followed. 
3 
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A  pronunciation  that  is  both  practical  and  artistic  is  preferable 
to  one  that  is  pleasing  to  good  taste,  but  which,  on  account  of 
its  strangeness  to  the  person  addressed,  attracts  attention  to  itself 
rather  than  to  the  thought  which  the  speaker  wishes  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  his  hearer.  Hence,  it  follows  that  when  more 
than  one  pronunciation  of  a  word  is  sanctioned  by  the  dictionary, 
as  in  the  case  of  neither,  it  is  better  to  employ  the  one  most  gen- 
erally used.  Also,  when  two  dictionaries  are  recognized  by  em- 
inent scholars  as  indicating  a  pronunciation  which,  while  differ- 
ing somewhat,  is  equally  pleasing  to  good  taste,  it  follows  that  a 
person's  pronunciation  should  conform  to  the  one  most  generally 
used. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  employ  an  extreme  pronunciation  care 
should  be  taken  to  execute  it  skillfully.  There  is,  even  in  the 
uncultivated  mind,  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  a  beautiful 
thing  gracefully  performed;  but  a  bungling  effort  to  accomplish 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  way  is  ludicrous. 

'*The  attempt,  and  not  the  deed,  confounds  us." 

Joseph  Carhart. 


J 


THE  NEW  COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  ILLINOIS. 


M.  H.  Stark,  of  Vermillion,  111.,  has  kindly  given  the  following 
synopsis  of  the  new  compulsory  school  law  of  that  State  : 

The  compulsory  law  enacted  by  the  last  Legislature  in  this  State 
has  the  following  provisions : 

1st.  All  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years  shall 
attend  school  at  least  three  months  each  year. 

2d.    A  certificate  of  ill  health  will  relieve  one  from  the  penalty. 

3d.  All  parents  or  guardians  not  sending  children  as  required 
shall  be  fined. 

4th.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  school  directors  to  make  complaint 
against  those  not  complying  with  the  law. 

5th.  It  is  the  duty  of  any  tax-payer  to  make  complaint  of  any  di- 
rector who  refuses  or  neglects  to  see  the  law  enforced. 

6th.  It  prescribes  a  heavy  fine  for  non-performance  of  these  du- 
ties. 

The  law  is  having  much  "moral  force,'*  we  think,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  well  executed. 

We  think  the  term  of  attendance  too  short  and  the  limited  age  too 
brief,  but  probably  best  as  it  is  to  "start  on." 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Pay  for  Attending  Township  Institutes. — [Letter-book  G,  page 
431.]  The  pay  of  the  teacher  is  doubtless  to  be  considered  a  remun- 
eration for  all  the  required  work  which  he  performs.  Attendance  at 
township  institutes  is  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  teacher's  con- 
tract, all  of  which  are  to  be  considered  by  the  trustee  in  fixing  the 
amount  of  wages  per  month,  which  should  be  as  liberal  as  possible. 

Requirements  for  Professional  and  State  Licenses — Pro- 
fessional Licenses. — It  is  ordered  that  persons  who  have  received 
two  county  Licenses  of  the  first  grade,  in  conformity  with  the  State 
Superintendent's  opinion  on  consecutive  licenses,  may  be  admitted 
within  one  year  of  the  expiration  of  the  second  of  such  licenses  to  an 
examination  for  an  eight-year  professional  license,  which  shall  com- 
prise the  subjects  of  elementary  algebra,  elements  of  physics,  ele- 
ments of  botany,  grammar,  civil  government,  American  literature, 
and  the  science  of  teaching.  Such  examination  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  county  superintendents  in  the  several  counties,  upon  ques- 
tions prepared  by  the  State  Board ;  the  manuscripts  shall  be  sent  to 
the  board  for  gradation,  and  the  certificates  granted  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  thirty- six  month  license  held  by  the  per- 
sons receiving  them.  An  examination  for  eight-year  licenses  shall 
be  held  in  May,  1886,  and  annually  thereafter. — Order  of  State  Board, 
Nov.  /,  i88j. 

State  or  Life  License.— It  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  but  one 
grade  of  St^te  certificates  of  qualifications  for  teachers;  and  that 
these  shall  be  granted  to  applicants  who  shall  present  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and  of  forty- eight  months*  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching  (of  which  at  least  sixteen  shall  have 
in  Indiana),  and  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  orthogra- 
phy, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  physical  geography, 
English  grammar,  physiology,  history  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  general  history,  plane  geometry,  algebra,  elements  of  physics, 
elements  of  zoology,  elements  of  botany,  English  and  American  lit- 
erature, rhetoric,  moral  science,  and  the  science  of  teaching.  Pro- 
vided, that  any  person  holding  a  valid  *  professional  license '  [4425-9] 
shall  be  granted  a  State  certificate  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examin- 
ation in  plane  geometry,  elements  of  zoology,  English  and  American 
literature,  moral  science,  the  science  of  teaching,  general  history, 
and  rhetoric.  Examinations  for  State  certificates  shall  be  held  frbm 
time  to  time,  as  the  number  of  applicants  may  require. — Order  of 
State  Board,  Nov.  /,  i88j.  John  W.  Holcombe, 

Sup*t  Public  Instruction. 
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EDITORIAL. 


An  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  dub  for  the  yournal  in  every  town- 
ship in  the  State,    Send  for  terms. 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  $1  in  two  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 


« ♦•» » 


We  find  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Pennsylvmia  School  Journal 
an  article  on  "  Bands  of  Mercy/*  copied  from  the  Indiana  School 
Journal.    The  editor  failed  to  give  due  credit.     This  was  doubtless 
an  oversight.     Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due. 


The  State  Normal. — D.  S.  Snyder,  the  noted  Shakespearean 
critic,  has  recently  been  giving  a  series  of  lectures  at  Terre  Haute 
and  has  visited  the  normal  school  and  examined  the  work.  He  says 
that  he  regards  !he  school  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  one  of  the 
most  scientific  in  all  the  country.  Mr.  Snyder  has  been  a  practical 
teacher  until  within  a  few  years,  and  is  high  authority.  Such  com- 
pliments from  such  a  source  are  not  common,  and  should  be  appre- 
ciated.   

This  number  of  the  Journal  contains  much,  very  much  that  de- 
serves study,  and  careful  study.  Mr.  Skinner  begins  his  series  of 
sketches  of  the  State  Superintendents,  and  certainly  every  teacher 
will  value  them  and  wish  to  preserve  them.  The  volume  will  con- 
tain similar  sketches  of  all  the  State  Superintendents.  Mr.  Skinner 
is  spending  much  time  on  this  work. 

Let  no  one  omit  to  read  Dr.  White's  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive letter.  Aside  from  the  historical  information  the  suggestions  pre 
valuable.    We  hope  to  hear  from  the  Doctor  again. 

Every  teacher  of  lower  grade  arithmetic  will  read  with  profit  Miss 
Sharp's  article  on  Primary  Arithmetic. 

Mrs.  McRae  has  said  some  sensible  things  about  pronunciation. 
Read  and  remember  what  she  says  about  the  pronunciation  of  the 
and  a  when  used  in  sentences. 

The  Primary  Department  and  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  are 
as  usual/i/// of  suggestive  and  profitable  reading. 

Howard  Sandison*s  article  on  Primary  Reading  has  already  been 
declared  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  Journal  for  a  year. 
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With  this  issue  the  Journal  begins  the  twenfy-ninth  volume.  Old 
age  is  honorable — when  it  behaves  itself.  The  Journal  has  tried  to 
do  this.  In  its  early  life  it  experienced  many  hardships,  but  faithful- 
ness to  do  duty  brought  it  through  in  safety.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  only  two  other  educational  papers  in  the  United  States  are 
as  old  as  it  is,  it  is  by  no  means  decrepit.  Age  never  begins  to  tell 
upon  a  man  till  he  stops  growing.  So  long  as  a  tree  grows  a  little 
every  year  there  is  no  danger  of  decay.  Activity  and  growth  are  the 
elements  of  life. 

The  Journal  was  never  younger  in  spirit,  and  was  never  fresher 
in  sentiment.  It  never  before  did  so  much  work,  and  never  before 
felt  capable  of  exerting  so  much  influence.  It  has  just  closed  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  years  of  its  history,  and  starts  into  the  new  year 
with  high  hopes  and  a  determination  that  volume  twenty-nine  shall 
be  the  best  of  the  series. 

It  returns  its  renewed  thanks  for  the  cordial  support  of  its  numer- 
ous and  devoted  friends. 


PROFESSOR. 


The  title  "  Prof."  is  used,  or  rather  misused,  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  coming  to  stand  for  nothing :  it  is  entirely  too  cheap.  The  term 
is  strictly  applied  only  to  members  of  a  college  faculty,  but  may  with 
propriety  be  applied  to  others  holding  other  high  educational  posi- 
tions. 

Many  persons  now  apply  it  to  every  teacher  who  has  attained  the 
principalship  of  even  a  two-room  school.  Reports  of  institutes  come 
to  the  Journal  in  which  every  person  who  took  a  part  is  designated 

as  ••  Prof. ."    It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  such  cases  the  "  Prof." 

is  omitted  and  never  appears  in  print.  In  fact  the  Journal  is  so  care- 
ful on  this  point  that  it  may  go  to  the  other  extreme.    It  is  a  much 
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less  sin  to  omit  it  where  it  belongs  than  to  apply  it  where  it  does  not 
belong. 

The  word  *' normal"  is  abused  in  the  same  way.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  nine- tenths  of  the  schools  claiming  this  designation  have  no 
claim  whatever  to  it  Their  work  is  almost  wholly  if  not  entirely 
academic,  and  the  word  "normal "  as  applied  to  them  is  a  misno- 
mer. They  use  it  because  it  is  popular  and  will  draw.  This  ought 
not  so  to  be.    Things  should  be  called  by  their  right  names. 


Complimentary. — "  The  Journal  is  better  and  better.  The  last 
number  is  superb.    Success  to  the  Journal  and  yourself.** 

**  The  magazine  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States  ** 

"  Either  one  of  three  articles  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  is 
woJth  the  subscription  price  for  a  year.** 

"This  (Nov.)  is  the  best  number  of  the  best  educational  paper  in 
the  country.** 

"Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  excellent  Journal.  It  is  equal  to 
the  best  and  improvin<».** 

The  above  are  a  f  j*.v  of  the  many  evidences  that  come  to  us  of  the 
value  of  the  Journal. 

Federal  Aid. — The  subject  of  federal  aid  for  school  purposes  has 
been  discussed  in  Congress  in  almost  every  session  since  the  war, 
but  while  most  persons  concede  the  propriety  of  it  no  agreement  has 
yet  been  reached  as  to  the  plan.  Senator  Logan,  of  III.,  has  just 
introduced  a  new  bill,  which  proposes  to  give  ^50,000.000  annually 
of  the  sum  derived  from  internal  revenue  and  sale  of  public  lands, 
to  be  expended  by  the  States  for  instruction.  The  bill  provides  that 
before  a  state  shall  receive  its  share  it  must  enact  a  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  that  will  compel  each  child  between  six  and  twelve  years 
of  age  to  attend  school  at  least  six  months  each  year. 


SHADE  TREES  IN  SCHOOL  YARDS. 


The  Journal  has  frequently  urged  upon  trustees  and  teachers  the 
wisdom  of  planting  trees  upon  and  about  the  school  grounds.  They 
would  be  a  protection  and  an  ornament.  In  what  way  could  a  little 
time  and  less  money  be  spent  that  would  yield  better  results  ?  "  He 
that  planteth  a  tree  for  pi»sterity  is  a  public  benefactor."  As  the  for- 
ests are  cleared  away  trees  will  become  more  useful  and  will  be  re- 
garded as  more  ornamental. 

As  our  native  trees  are  far  more  beautiful  for  shade  trees  than  any 
ever-greens,  and  as  they  can  be  had  for  the  digging,  they  are  the 
trees  to  plant.  This  is  a  very  good  season  for  trans- planting.  When 
the  ground  is  frozen,  the  digging  is  more  difficult,  but  it  is  easier  to 
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can7  with  the  roots  much  of  its  native  soil,  and  this  insures  contin- 
uous growth. 

Trustees  or  teachers,  or  what  is  better,  both  acting  together,  with 
the  aid  of  the  willing  hands  of  the  boys  and  girls,  can  do  a  work  in 
a  half-day  that  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  the  future. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 

Every  one  should  riad  Mr.  Brown's  article  on  "Answers  to  State 
Board  Questions,**  on  another  page. 

The  Journal  has  repeatedly  insisted  that  unless  teachers  would 
carefully  investigate  and  answer  the  questions  for  themselves,  be/ore 
consulting  the  published  answers,  the  injury  would  be  greater  than 
the  benefit.  For  this  reason,  and  to  afford  ample  time  for  such  inves- 
tigation, the  questions  have  been  given  one  month  and  the  answers 
to  'them  the  month  following,  and  teachers  have  been  urged  to  first 
find  the  answers  for  themselves,  and  simply  use  the  printed  answers 
as  a  means  of  comparison.  This  exercise  was  recommended  as  a 
means  of  review,  that  teachers  might  keep  themselves  familiar  with 
the  subjects  they  might  not  be  called  upon  to  teach  for  the  time  being. 
No  person  and  no  paper  has  in  more  emphatic  terms  than  the  Journal 
condemned  the  "questions  and  answers'*  and  the  "question-book" 
methods  of  original  investigation.  A  subject  can  never  be  mastered 
by  such  a  method. 

Several  years  ago  the  State  Board  agreed  to  answer  their  own 
questions,  thinking  that  thereby  they  could  indicate  not  only  a  stan- 
dard, but  lines  of  investigation  for  certain  questions.  In  accordance 
with  this  action  the  answers  to  most  of  the  questions  have  since  been 
from  different  members  of  the  State  Board. 

If  used  as  intended,  and  as  the  Journal  has  from  the  first  insisted, 
the  published  answers  are  all  right ;  but  if  used  to  save  the  teacher 
the  trouble  of  hunting  up  the  answers  for  himself,  and  as  simply  a 
means  of  cramming  for  examination,  they  are  all  wrong.  Each 
teacher  must  determine  this  for  himself. 

As  the  Journal  is  usually  in  type  before  the  last  Saturday  in  the 
month,  when  the  questions  are  used,  their  publication  is  necessarily 
postponed  one  month ;  then  the  answers  follow  the  next  month. 
This  delay  in  publishing  the  questions  does  not  in  the  least  detract 
from  their  value,  and  a  month's  delay  in  the  answers  is  better  than 
a  shorter  time,  provided  they  are  used  in  the  way  intended  and  indi- 
cated. 

The  Journal  desires  to  devote  its  space  to  such  matter  as  will  be 
of  most  use  to  its  readers,  and  therefore,  has  not  always  published 
answers  to  the  simpler  questions,  whose  answers,  if  not  known,  could 
be  easily  found  in  any  textbook. 

It  aims  at  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


Theory  of  Teaching. — i.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a 
question  ?  f  o 

2.  Define  attention,  and  state  the  conditions  necessary  to  secure 
it.  2,  loeach. 

3.  State  the  proper  and  the  improper  uses  of  fear  in  school  dis- 
cipline. 2,  10  each. 

4.  Should  there  be  a  general  recess  at  least  once  each  half-day  ? 
Why  ?  20 

5.  State  briefly  the  ends  sought  by  the  school.  20 

Orthography. — i.    What  are  the  subvocals  ?    Name  them. 

2,  5  each. 
-     2.    When  are  w  and  y  to  be  considered  vowels?  when,  conso- 
nants ?  2,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  punctuation  of  abbreviations?  Punc- 
tuate the  abbreviations  of  superintendent,  attorney,  baronet,  admin- 
istrator, volumes. 

4.  Is  the  sound  of  a  in  can  the  same  as  the  sound  of  a  in  catCtt 
Mark  the  letter  in  both  words  diacritically. 

5.  Write  words  in  which  the  tilde  is  used  over  the  following  let- 
ters :  ^,  /,  and  n. 

U.  S.  History. — i.  a  Which  is  the  more  important,  the  political 
history  of  a  people,  or  their  industrial  history  ?    b  Why  ?      a  3,  b  7. 

2.  What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  history?  10 

3.  Give  a  brief  biography  of  Daniel  Webster.  10 

4.  Give  an  outline  history  of  Kansas.  10 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  Colonial  Indian  War.  10 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  this  country  made 
by  the  French.  10 

7.  Tell  the  story  of  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine.  10 

8.  Name  the  kinds  of  literature  in  which  United  States  writers 
are  eminent.  3  pts,  3J  each. 

9.  Describe  the  manufactures  of  Indiana.  10 
10.    What  was  the  Stamp  Act.  1765  ?  10 

Note.— No  answer  to  exceed  ten  lines. 

Grammar. — i.  Form  as  many  words  as  you  can  from  the  word 
health.    Define  each  derivation.  5,  5. 

2    Give  five  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  active  and  passive  voice  of 
verbs  ? 
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4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  active  voice,  followed 
by  an  object.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  passive 
Toice,  followed  by  an  object.  5,  5. 

5.  Define  a  relative  pronoun  and  give  its  two  offices  in  language. 

5.  5- 

6.  Correct  and  give  reason  for  correction  :    Of  what  gender  are 

each  of  the  following  nouns  ?  5,  5. 

7.  Analyze  the  following  sentence : 

"  The  evil  Ma/  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  g^aod  is  0//  interred  with  M^ir  bones.** 

8.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  foregoing  sentence. 

9.  Punctuate  the  following : 

petulant  she  spoke  and  at  herself  she  laughed 
a  rose  bud  set  with  little  willful  thorns 
and  sweet  as  english  air  could  make  her. 
10.    Write  not  less  than  ten  lines  on  county  examinations. 

Geography. — i.  Define  mathematical  geography;  the  reason 
why  the  earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles.  5,  5. 

2.  Suppose  the  inclination  of  the  earth  to  be  30^,  how  would  we 
ascertain  the  width  of  the  several  zones  ?  10 

3.  How  many  degrees  west  of  Greenwich  is  Washington  ?  Reck- 
oning from  the  Meridian  of  Washington,  what  is  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  Quito  ? 

4    In  what  State  is  Mobile  Bay  ?    Tampa  Bay  ? 

5.  By  what  two  great  commercial  routes  can  we  travel  around 
the  world,  starting  from  New  York  ? 

6.  What  State  is  called  the  Granite  State  ?  Where  are  the  Green 
Mountains  ? 

7.  Describe  the  surface  of  the  New  England  States. 

8.  Bound,  as  a  group,  the  North  Central  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

9.  Italy — its  capital?  Form  of  government?  Principal  river? 
Largest  city  ?     Volcanoes  ? 

10.  Name  and  describe  the  two  most  important  rivers  of  Africa. 

Penmanship — i.    What  is  meant  by  movement  ? 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  lines  are  used  in  writing  ?    Define  them. 

3.  What  letcers  are  but  one  space  in  height  ? 

4.  In  what  way  may  the  teacher  assist  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in 
obtaining  a  true  idea  of  the  forms  of  letters  ?  What  is  meant  by  anal- 
ysis of  letters  ? 

.    Analyze  C  and  /. 

NoTS.—Your  writing  in  answering  these  questions  will  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  your 
peaouBship,  and  will  be  mariced  so  to  o. 
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Arithmetic— I.  What  will  be  the  cost  in  U.  S.  currency  of  20 
books  at  7s  6d  each,  a  shilling  being  worth  22  cents  ?  5>  5. 

2.  What  is  the  smallest  number  of  acres  from  which  lots  of  2,  4, 
or  6  acres  could  be  laid  off?  5,  5. 

3.  }  acre  ^  how  many  6ths  of  180  sq.  rods  ?  5,  5. 

4.  Multiply  45  by  .2  and  divide  the  product  by  .03 ;  and  give  the 
reason  for  pointing  off  the  decimals.  3,  3,  4. 

5.  What  is  the  weight  in  grammes  of  a  body  of  water  i  m.  long, 
I  d.  m.  wide,  and  i  c.  m.  deep  ?  5,  $• 

6.  Express  properly  the  ratio  of  f  to  -j^,  and  give  it  also  fraction- 
ally. .  3.  3.  4. 

7.  If  I  sell  7^  stocks  at  132,  and  invest  in  6's  at  1 10,  what  ^  gain 
on  the  par  value  of  the  stocks  do  I  make  ?  10 

8.  A  invested  in  a  farm  $700  for  5  mos.,  B  $600  for  6  mos.,  and  C 
I500  for  7  mos. ;  their  gains  were  (1,060,  what  was  the  gain  of  each  ? 

4.  2»  2,  2. 

9.  The  centers  of  two  towers  are  120  ft.  apart,  one  tower  is  200  ft. 
high,  the  other  290  feet,  what  is  the  distance  between  the  centers  of 
their  tops  ?  5,5. 

10.  Two  parallel  sides  of  a  piece  of  land  are  150,  and  180  ft.  long 
respectively,  the  shortest  distance  between  the  two  sides  is  120  feet ; 
what  part  of  an  acre  is  in  the  piece  ?  5,  5. 

Reading  — 1.  Name  four  objects  in  teaching  primary  reading. 
Four  different  ones  in  advanced  reading.  2  off  for  each  omis. 

2.  What  is  a  good  method  of  conducting  the  recitation  of  a  Fourth 
Reader  class  ?  10 

3.  What  is  the  distinction  between  emphasis  and  inflection  ?  Il- 
lustrate. 5»  S- 

4.  Can  errors  in  emphasis  be  best  corrected  by  criticism  by  the 
pupils,  or  by  the  teacher  ?    Why  ?  3,  7. 

5.  Write  the  sentence :  "Will  you  ride  with  me  to  town  to-mor- 
row?'* four  times,  each  time  underlining  such  a  word  as  will  give 
the  sentence  a  different  meaning  ?  3  off  for  each  omis. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Arithmetic. — i.    a  J  of  f  of  21  =  15. 
^f  ofiof9i  =  4i. 

c  15 — 4i  =  loj,  the  remainder  required. 
2.  I  728  -s-  1.2  =  1.44.  As  the  denominator  of  the  dividend  is 
1000,  and  the  denominator  of  the  divisor  is  10 ;  and  as  1000  divided 
by  10  will  give  100,  the  denominator  of  the  quotient  must  be  100, 
which  will  be  shown  by  pointing  off  in  the  quotient  as  many  decimal 
places  as  those  of  the  dividend  exceed  those  of  the  divisor. 
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3.  The  contents  of  the  pile  of  wood  will  be  as  many  cubic  feet  as 
the  length  multiplied  by  the  breadth  and  the  heighth  consecutively 
will  malre,  the  cubic  foot  being  the  unit  of  measurement.  As  one 
cord  contains  128  cubic  feet,  the  pile  will  contain  as  many  cords  as 
the  contents  contains  times  128,  and  as  the  cost  of  one  cord  is  I4.25, 
the  cost  of  the  whole  will  be  $4  25  multiplied  by  the  whole  number 
of  cords,  and  the  following  formula  will  give  the  result :  -^^  ^tJP^'** 
=612.   Ans.  |6i2, 

4.  a  .The  superficial  contents,  in  square  meters,  of  the  walls  and 
the  ceiling,  without  allowance  will  be  (ioX4X2)+(6.5X4X2)-f  (loX 
6  5)=i97.    ^  i97X9=>77.3-    '^  i77-3X.3o=53.i9-    Ans.  $53  19. 

5.  ^s  the  number  of  horses  required  will  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
4 horses  as  the  compound  ratio  of  9  bus.  to  i  bus.,  and  J  day  to  f  days, 
the  following  formula  will  give  the  correct  answer :  ^^x-^=i6o,  Ans. 
161  horses. 

6.  a  $1200,  at  interest  for  one  year  at  5%,  will  amount  to  $1260. 
^  The  present  value  of  $1260,  having  4  mos.  to  run,  discounted  at  5^ 
per  annum,  true  discount  will  be  ^i  260^1.01}=^  1,239. 34+. 

7.  The  depth  of  the  vat  will  be  HVxW^=9.  Ans.  9  ft.  This  is 
true  because  the  contents  in  cubic  feet  of  the  two  vats  must  be  the 
same. 

8.  As  the  last  term  of  a  geometric  progression  is  equal  to  the  first 
term  multiplied  by  the  ratio  raised  to  a  power  whose  index  is  one  less 
than  the  number  of  terms,  the  last  term  required  will  be  ioooXi'=S» 

9.  As  the  weight  is  to  the  power,  as  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is 
to  that  of  the  axle,  the  answer  will  be  found  by  the  following  propor 
tion :  36  :  9  :  :  75  :  43!.   Ans.  43}  lbs. 

10.  a  As  |i.o8  is  120^  of  cost,  cost  is  \-j  of  that,  or  90  cts.  d  As 
131.05=1505^  of  cost  of  wheat  sold,  the  cost  will  be  |f  of  that,  or  I20.70. 
c  As  one  bushel  costs  90  cts.,  $20  70  will  be  the  cost  of  as  many  bus> 
as  it  contains  90  cts.,  which  is  23  times.    Ans.  23  bushels. 

Grammar. — 2.  Each  other  should  be  used  when  two  persons  are 
speaking  of  individuals ;  one  another  when  more  than  two  are  spoken 
of  individually.  We  bade  each  other  farewell  and  departed  each  his 
separate  way,  leaving  those  behind  to  comfort  one  another. 

4.  1  heard  from  him  yesterday  and  know  that  he  was  not  absent 
from  home  at  that  time. 

6.  The  possessive  of  complex  terms  is  formed  by  affixing  the 
apostrophe  to  the  last  term ;  as,  my  sister-in-law's  book. 

7.  a  No  fewer  than  five  books  were  found,  /^fte/^r  refers  to  num- 
ber and  should  be  used  instead  of  /ess,  which  refers  to  bulk.  ^  This 
sort  of  grapes  is  very  sweet.  TAis  is  singular  and  should  be  used 
with  the  singular  noun  sort,  instead  of  the  plural  adjective  tAes^, 

8.  "A  tender  bud, 
That  tried  to  blossom  in  the  sun, 
Lies  without,  where  the  violets  blow." 
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This  sentence  is  declarative,  complex,  intransitive.  Logical  subject. 
A  tender  bud,  that  tried  to  blossom  in  the  sun.  Gram,  subject  dud, 
modified  by  the  adjectives  a  and  tender  and  the  relative  clause  ikat 
tried  to  blossom  in  the  sun.  Log.  predicate,  lies  without  where  ike 
violets  blow.  Gram,  predicate  lies,  modified  by  the  adv.  without  and 
the  adv.  clause  where  the  violets  blow. 
9.  *'  JVhatsoever  hath  been  shali  remain, 

Nor  be  erased,  nor  written  o'er  again." 
Whatsoever  is  a  compound  pronoun,  combining  in  one  word  ante- 
cedent and  relative.  As  antecedent  it  is  in  third  person,  singular 
number,  subject  of  the  verbs  shall  remain,  be  erased,  and  (be)  written. 
As  relative  it  is  in  the  third  person,  singular  number,  subject  of  hath 
been.  Shall  remain  is  a  verb.  reg.  intransitive,  found  in  the  future 
indicative  active,  in  the  third  person,  singular  number  of  its  subject. 
Be  erased  is  a  verb,  reg.  transitive,  found  in  the  future  ind.  passive, 
third  person,  singular  number.  Nor  is  a  co-ordmate  conjunction 
connecting  the  verbs  erased  and  written, 

Reading. — 2.  Pure  tones  are  of  two  kinds :  the  simple  pure  and 
the  orotund.  The  former  is  most  clear  in  children's  voices,  and  is 
used  in  ordinary  conversation,  reading  and  speaking ;  the  latter  is 
the  full  round  tone  of  the  masculine  voice,  and  is  used  to  express 
awe,  grandeur,  reverence,  sublimity,  etc.  The  aspirate  is  the  intense 
whisper  used  in  expressing  fear,  caution,  etc. 

3.  Exclamations  are  followed  by  commas  when  the  exclamatory 
sentence  is  short  and  the  expression  of  emotion  continues  throughout 
the  sentence.  In  this  case,  the  exclamation  point  is  put  at  the  close 
of  the  sentence. 

4.  The  character  of  the  selection  must  determine  the  form  of  its 
analysis.  If  it  be  descriptive,  we  must  determine  whether  of  a  men- 
tal state,  an  object  of  sense,  or  a  character ;  if  a  narrative,  whether 
the  important  thing  be  the  sequence  of  events  or  the  synchronism  of 
events ;  if  of  a  single  proposition,  whether  it  be  a  definition  or  a  di- 
vision, etc. 

5.  For  answers  to  this  question  see  School  Journal  for  Sept.  1883, 
April  and  June,  1881,  and  January,  1880.  Also  see  Report  of  Supt. 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  years  past. 

Physiology. — 2.  A  muscle  is  a  bundle  of  fibers.  Each  fiber  is 
a  bundle  of  smaller  threads,  or  fibrillx,  and  these  are  composed  of 
elongated  cells  attached  to  each  other,  end  to  end.  Under  nervous 
stimulus  these  cells  bulge  in  their  centers,  causing  the  ends  of  the 
muscles  to  approach  each  other.  This  change  in  the  muscle  is  termed 
contraction. 

4.  Salt,  iron,  lime,  oxygen,  soda,  etc,  are  inorganic  substances 
useful  to  the  animal  economy. 
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6.  The  teeth  of  animals  differ  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
the  food  upon  which  they  are  to  subsist.  Rodents,  or  gnawers,  (rats, 
squirrels,  etc.),  have  the  incisors  highly  developed  ;  herbivorous  an^ 
imals  have  the  molars  more  highly  developed  than  the  other  kinds 
of  teeth;  carnivorous  animals  (lion,  cat,  tiger,  dog,  etc.)  have  the 
cuspids  strong  and  very  prominent :  but  as  man  eats  all  kind?  of 
food,  there  is  no  marked  distinction  between  the  different  classes  of 
teelh  other  than  that  required  by  their  specific  uses. 

7.  Joy,  content,  tranquillity,  are  favorable  to  a  normal  condition 
of  the  digestive  juices;  grief,  anxiety,  petulancy,  are  unfavorable. 

10.  The  spinal  cord  serves  a  double  purpose :  that  of  a  transmitter 
of  sensations  and  motions ;  and  that  of  a  nerve  center  originating 
reflex  actions. 

U.  S.  History. — i .  The  Confederation  was  merely  a  league  which 
might  be  broken  at  will.  Congress  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  own 
measures,  nor  to  raise  money  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

2.  Washington,  Jay,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Franklin. 

3.  a  Jefferson ;  War  with  the  Barbary  States,  d  Madison  ;  War 
of  1812.  c  Jackson ;  Seminole  and  Black  Hawk  Wars,  d  Polk ; 
Mexican  War.     e  Lincoln ;  Civil  War. 

4  a  The  Alien  Law.  d.  The  Sedition  Law.  The  Federalists  went 
out  and  the  Democratic  party  came  into  power. 

5.  a  In  1800,  Spain  ceded  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  the  Province 
of  Louisiana.  To  prevent  Napoleon's  occupying  this  territory  by 
force  of  arms,  the  United  States  negotiated  for  its  purchase,  which 
was  effected  by  the  payment  of  $1 5,000,000.  d  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oregon,  and  part  of 
Colorado. 

6.  Province  of  Louisiana,  1883,  by  purchase;  Florida,  1819,  by 
purchase;  Mexican  Cessions,  1 845-1 848,  by  treaty;  Gadsden  Pur- 
chase, 1853;  Alaska,  x868.  by  purchase. 

7.  a  Eli  Whitney,  cotton  gin ;  d  Robert  Fulton,  steamboat ;  c  S. 
F.  B.  Morse,  telegraph ;  d  Elias  Howe,  sewing  machine ;  e  A.  Gra- 
ham Bell  (and  others)  telephone. 

8.  Missouri  Compromise,  1820;  Omnibus  Bill,  1850;  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill,  1854. 

9.  It  promotes  trade,  and  facilitates  inland  commerce  by  furnish- 
ing the  completing  link  in  an  unbroken  water  route  between  the 
grain  producing  States  of  the  interior  and  the  Atlantic  coast. 

10.  Webster  was  called  "  The  Great  Expounder  **  because  of  the 
great  ability  and  earnestness  with  which  he  defended  the  Constitu- 
tion against  the  doctrine  of  States*  Rights.  Clay  was  called  "  The 
Great  Compromiser'*  because  he  was  the  author  of  the  Compromise 
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Measures  of  1850.  Calhoun,  "  The  Great  Nullifier  '*  because  he  de- 
fended the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  States  to  nullify  the  laws  of 
Congress. 

Geography. — i.  A  cape  is  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the 
water.    Cape  Horn. 

2.  Manufacturing  and  commerce.  Lake,  as  Chicago.  River,  as 
St.  Louis. 

3.  Boston,  New  York,  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco. 

4.  Venezuela,  Guiana,  Brazil,  Argentine  Republic,  Patagonia. 

5.  The  Amazon  is  the  largest  river  on  the  globe.  It  rises  in  the 
Andes  mountains,  flows  northwest  between  two  chains  of  the  Andes. 
Near  the  5th  degree  of  south  latitude  it  flows  east  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  The  La  Plata  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Uruguay  and 
Parana,  which  rise  in  the  table-land  of  Brazil. 

6.  In  Europe  east  of  Turkey.     East  of  England. 

7.  Seine,  Loire,  and  Gironde. 

8.  Niger  and  Congo.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  south  of  Asia.  Red 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Aden. 

9.  Atlas  and  Kong  mountains.  Their  highest  peaks  are  only 
about  13.000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

10.  The  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Red,  Ohio,  Illinois. 

Penmanship. — i.  a  Position  of  body,  of  arms  and  hands,  and 
of  the  books ;  d  of  penholding ;  c  of  rests ;  d  of  movements. 

2.  A  slant  of  $2°  is  called  main  slant,  because  the  downward 
strokes  of  written  letters  have  this  slant.  A  slant  of  30^  is  called  con- 
necting slant,  because  used  in  upward  or  connecting  strokes. 

3.  a  What  are  the  important  or  critical  points  in  this  letter  ?  (the 
teacher  having  written  it  on  the  board),  d  How  many  have  it 
wrong  ?    c  How  can  it  be  corrected  ? 

4.  m  =  the  second  and  third ;  b  =  the  fifth  ;  i  =  first ;  y  ==  the 
third  and  sixth ;  M  =  the  seventh  principle. 

5.  Two— right  and  left.  The  right  curve  bends  to  the  right  of  a 
straight  line,  connecting  its  extremities ;  while  a  left  curve  bends  to 
the  left. 


A  "Graded  Course  of  Study**  of  the  Franklin  schools,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth,  indicates  the  character  of  the  schools,  and  the 
methodical  and  logical  methods  of  the  Superintendent,  Arnold 
Tompkins.  To  indicate  with  greater  force  the  fact  that  subjects  and 
not  text-books,  are  to  be  studied,  the  parts  of  the  subjects  have  been 
given  in  the  course  of  study,  instead  of  referring  to  the  pages  of  the 
book.    The  volume  is  a  suggestive  one. 
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MISCELLANY.     ,  ^        .^ 

A  scheme  is  on  foot  to  connect  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas  by  a  ship 
canal.    ^ 

A.  D.  Mohler  has  charge  of  the  Lima  schools  again,  with  the  same 
corps  of  teachers. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  at  Carbon  dale,  was  re 
cently  destroyed  by  fire. 

Mt.  Vernon. — The  Mt.  Vernon  schools,  under  the  supervision  o 
P.  P.  Stultz,  are  reported  on  the  "up  grade.*' 

Geo.  W.  Young,  Supt.  of  Ripley  county,  has  issued  his  "Outline 
of  Township  Institute  Work"  in  neat,  pamplet  form. 

Missouri  School  Journal,  is  the  title  of  a  paper  newly  started  a 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.    The  number  before  us  looks  well. 

W.  J.  McCormick,  a  student  of  the  State  University,  has  charge  of 
the  Wolcottville  schools,  with  new  teachers  throughout. 

A  Parlor  Club  has  been  organized  at  Lafayette,  with  L.  S.  Thomp- 
son president,  and  many  of  the  leading  citizens  as  members. 

LaGrangb  County. — The  LaGrange  schools,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  B.  J.  Bogue,  were  never  in  a  more  flourishing  condition. 

Franklin  County. — The  club  from  Franklin  rounty,  sent  by  Supt. 
M.  A.  Mess,  is  the  largest  received  this  year.    I)  now  reaches  iio. 

MuNCiE. — Reports  from  the  schools  at  Muncie  are  favorable. 
•'  Things  are  quiet  and  every  one  seems  to  be  satisfied,"  writes  a 
friend. 

Texas  School  Journal,  is  the  name  of  a  new  educational  paper, 
published  at  Houston,  Texas.  This  is  the  first  attempt  of  this  nature 
in  the  Lcm  Star  state. 

North  Vernon. — The  schools  of  North  Vernon,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Amos  Saunders,  are  a  great  success,  and  attracting  stu- 
dents from  other  parts  of  the  county. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  be  held  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  July  15-18,  1884.  The  president,  T.  W.  Bicknell,  is  already 
working  towards  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

High,  higher,  highest.  Work  on  the  Washington  monument  stop- 
ped for  the  winter,  November  24.  The  shaft  is  now  410  feet  high — 
the  highest  artificial  structure  on  the  continent. 

Thorntown  has  just  completed  a  nicely  arranged  and  well  con- 
structed 8-room  school-house.  .  M.  Crist,  former  superintendent 
of  Union  County,  is  the  principal  of  the  schools  here. 
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The  Elkhart  Normal  opened  its  winter  term  with  60  students 
and  has  prospects  for  more.  The  principal,  H.  A.  Mumaw,  is  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  make  the  school  a  success  in  all  regards. 

Bloomingdale  Academy.— This  school,  in  its  new  brick  build- 
ing, is  quite  prosperous.  D.  W.  Dannis  and  his  excellent  corps  of 
associate  teachers  are  making  an  academy  to  be  proud  of. 

"The  Record'*  is  the  name  of  a  new  and  the  third  paper  issued 
by  the  students  of  Wabash  College.  Judging  from  the  number  at 
hand  it  will  present  plenty  of  amusement  for  its  contemporaries  and 
rivals. 

A  township  high  school  was  opened  in  White  River  township, 
Johnson  county,  some  weeks  ago,  with  an  attendance  of  25  W.  T. 
King  is  principal  of  this  school,  and  A.  W.  Miller  principal  of  Inter- 
mediate department. 

Purdue  University.— All  the  reports  from  Purdue  arc  favorable. 
Provisions  having  been  made  for  supplying  the  necessary  funds,  all 
the  departments  are  running  smoothly.  Professor  Smart  is  com- 
mended on  every  hand. 

Purdue  University  will  open  a  special  school  for  wood  carving, 
after  the  holidays.  John  Pursell,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  will  have 
charge  of  this  department.  He  comes  with  high  recommendations 
from  Boston  and  New  York. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  publish  this  year  a  life-size 
portrait  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  uniform  with  their  preceding  por- 
traits of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  Emer- 
son. Its  accuracy  and  life -likeness  are  vouched  for  by  Mrs.  Lathrop, 
Mr.  Hawthorne's  daughter.     Price  |i.oo. 

Island  Park. — The  managers  of  *'The  Assembly"  at  Island 
Park,  are  diligently  at  work  preparing  for  the  meeting  next  summer. 
They  are  determined  to  make  it  a  success.  The  "  Park"  is  in  Syl- 
v<in  Lake,  near  Rome  City,  on  the  Indiana  &  Grand  Rapids  road, 
and  is  a  delightful  place. 

Sanitary. — The  health  bureau  of  the  state  has  sent  out  blanks  to 
secure  a  report  of  the  hygienic  condition  of  every  school  house  in 
the  state.  It  is  believed  that  the  result  of  such  a  report  will  do  very 
much  to  induce  the  people  to  take  such  sanitary  measures  not  only 
at  school  but  also  ot  home,  as  will  prevent  inconvenience,  suffering, 
and  disease. 

Plymouth. — A  person  who  visits  a  great  many  schools,  and  is  a 
judge,  says  of  the  Plymouth  schools;  "Taking  these  schools  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  they  are  the  best  I  ever  saw.     I  have  seen  in- 
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diiridual  schools  frequently  that  were  as  good  as  any  of  these,  but  as 
a  whole,  I  never  saw  their  equal."  This  is  a  high  compliment  to  the 
teachers,  and  to  the  Superintendent,  R.  A.  Chase. 

New  Albany. — The  teachers  have  contributed  $75,  which  the 
school  board  has  duplicated,  to  purchase  a  "  teacher's  library/ 
This  will  give  them  about  200  good  books,  and  will  enable  them  to 
carry  forward  their  systematic  study  of  pedagogics,  which  they  have 
already  begun.  Chas.  F.  Coffin  is  doing  good  work  as  superintend- 
ent, and  R.  A.  Ogg  still  holds  the  helm  in  the  high  school. 

The  annual  message  delivered  by  Hon.  D.  W.  Bushyhead-,  Chief 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  delivered  at  Tallequah,  I.  T.,  contains  the  / 
following,  which  shows  that  the  Indians  appreciate  the  advantages  \ 
of  education  :  "By  all  means  practicable  should  our  school  fund  be 
increased  for  the  attainment  of  the  most  vital  object  of  a  free  govern- 
ment^the  suitable  education  of  the  people.  Such  education  must 
be  looked  to  as  the  preservator  of  everything  else  of  value  we  have 
besides ;  and  the  foundation  of  our  rights  and  of  our  government  will 
be  found  to  be  rock  or  sand  according  to  the  regard  we  have  for  the 
education  of  the  nation's  youth." 

Ohio  County. — The  teachers  of  Ohio  county  met  in  institute  at 
Rising  Sun,  August  27,  with  County  Superintendent  R.  £.  Woods  in 
charge.  In  addition  to  S.  S.  Overholt  and  Olcott,  of  the  Rising  Sun 
school,  was  C.  W.  Hodgin,  hitherto  a  stranger  to  many  of  the  teachers 
of  our  county,  but  now  no  longer  so.  The  outlines  prepared  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  were  followed  and  pioved  quite  satisfac- 
tory. The  work  was  such  that  all  expressed  thpmselves  as  fully  sat- 
isfied that  it  was  a  success.  The  interest  shown  by  teachers  and 
citizens  not  only  speaks  well  for  the  general  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion, but  also  quite  complimentary  to  C.  W.  Hodgin  as  an  institute 
worker.  J.  V. 

Richmond  Normal  School.— The  Richmond  Normal  School  ^ 
opened  its  second  term  Nov.  12th,  with  73  pupils  in  the  seats  the  first  '' 
day.  On  the  first  day  of  the  first  term  there  were  16.  The  growth  ^ 
is  good.  The  reference  library  embraces  a  line  of  the  most  useful 
reference  books  in  the  different  subjects.  New  books  coming  in 
nearly  every  week.  The  apparatus  is  of  the  best  quality  and  is  am-  j 
pie  in  quantity.  The  students  of  the  Normal  have  organized  a  lite- 
rary society  which  is  now  in  good  working  order.  A  new  organ  was 
purchased  of  the  Chase  Piano  Co.  and  put  into  the  school  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  term. 

The  Model  Primary  School  is  a  decided  success.    The  Normal 
classes  take  observations  as  their  work  requires.     Miss  Belle  Moni- 
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son  has  charge  of  the  Model  School,  and  Miss  Caroline  Furber  of  the 
Methods  and  Observation.     Both  are  excellent  workers. 

The  Eastern  Indiana  County  Superintendents*  Association  held  its 
session  in  the  Normal  Building,  Nov.  20th  and  21st.  The  Normal 
School  grounds  are  now  enclosed  by  a  neat,  new,  iron  fence. 

AsBURY  University. — Miss  Eliza  Hart,  of  Greencastle,  recently 
Clime  forward  and  subscribed  the  ^3,000  necessary  to  complete  the 

l/guaranty  fund  and  secure  the  DePauw  endowment  for  the  university 
at  that  place.  It  is  known  that  Mr.  DePauw  has  made  a  written  in- 
strument giving  the  university  45  per  cent,  of  his  entire  estate,  ex- 
clusive of  the  glass  works,  which  makes  an  additional  donation  of 
not  less  than  $1  500.000  The  college  without  these  gifts  is  now 
worth,  in  buildings,  grounds,  investments  and  outside  bequests, 
$500,000.  Robert  McKim,  of  Madison,  has  given  |io,ooo  for  an  ob- 
servatory, to  be  built  next  spring.  Anthony  Swisher  died  recently 
in  Tippecanoe  county,  leaving  $25,000  to  go  to  the  university  on  the 
death  of  his  wife.    A  concert  and  general  jubilee  was  held  at 

/     Meharry  hall  in  Greencastle,  winding  up  with  the  firing  of  artillery 

^and  the  ringing  of  bells. 

Ft.  Wayne. — The  editor  of  this  journal  recently  had  the  pleasure 
of  spending  a  day  in  the  Fort  Wayne  schools,  and  it  was  a  pleasure. 
Dr.  John  S.  Irwin,  the  genial  superintendent,  has  a  faculty  of  making 
it  pleasant  for  all  who  come  near  him.  Only  two  buildings  were  vis- 
ited, the  Jefferson,  Miss  Harriet  E.  Leonard,  primary,  and  the  Clay, 
Miss  Mary  McClure,  primary.  These  are  two  new  principals,  but 
seem  to  be  quite  at  home  already.  As  space  is  limited,  instead  of  a 
detailed  statement,  tl^e  following  brief  notes  must  suffice: 

Drawing,  good— excellent  from  the  bottom  to  the  top — ^npt 
equalled  in  any  other  schools  in  the  state.  It  is  given  a  practical 
turn  and  is  popular  as  a  useful  branch  of  study.  Miss  Susan  B. 
Fowler  is  the  principal  teacher.  Arithnutic^  well  taught — ^the  in- 
ductive methods  were  used  well  in  the  lower  grades.  Singing  very 
good.  Children  in  the  lowest  primary  grades  are  taught  to  sing  by 
note,  and  their  skill  is  surprising.  Wilbur  F.  Heath  has  charge  of 
the  music,  and  employs  the  "  Sol  Fa  *'  method.  He  certainly  makes 
it  a  great  success.  Practical  Language  Lessons  are  carefully  en- 
forced in  all  grades.  The  teaching  of  Recuiing  did  not  as  a  rule, 
seem  to  be  up  to  the  standard  of  the  other  branches.  The  new 
special  teacher  for  this  department  will  doubtless  bring  up  the  teach- 
ing of  this  department.  The  recitations  heard  in  history  and  physi- 
ology were  superior. 

Notes. — The  art  department  of  the  high  school  surpasses  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  state.  Fort  Wayne  has  9  school  buildings 
and  105  teachers.    Fort  Wayne  has  no  high  school  so-called.    The 
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schools  are  divided  into  4  primary  grades,  4  intermediate  and  4 
grammar — ^the  grammar  department  corresponding  to  the  high 
schools  of  sev^n  other  cities.     It  contains  190  pupils. 

A  library  of  about  4,300  carefully  selected  books  is  connected  with 
the  schools.  It  is  well  read^— 1,700  different  pupils  using  25,000  in  a 
single  year.    The  library  is  open  to  school  children  and  teachers  only. 

Superintendent  Irwin  has  had  charge  of  the  schools  for  nine 
years;  he  had  been  trustee  for  the  ten  preceding  years.  He,  there- 
fore, knows  the  schools  and  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  results  of 
his  abor. 


PROGRAMME  FOR  TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES— JAN.  1884. 

L.  P.  HARLANi  SUPT.  MARION  COUNTY. 


1.  Tk€  Use  of  School  Apparatus  and  Appliances^ — a  The  use  of 
outline  maps  in  recitations ;  b  of  the  globe ;  the  use  of  primary  read- 
ing charts ;  writing  cards,  charts  of  business  forms ;  the  various  ap- 
pliances used  in  teaching  arithmetic,  /.  ^.,  weights,  measures,  and 
cubical  blocks ;  charts  in  history  and  physiological  charts ;  the  use 
of  cyclopedias  and  dictionary.     Discussion  by  Institute. 

2.  A  Model  Class  Drill  in  Reading, — a  Let  institute  be  used  as  a 
class ;  b  read  selections  in  prose  and  poetry  in  American  Educational 
Fifth  Readers  (institute  make  selections) ;  analyze  and  develop 
thought  by  means  of  questions,  and  drill  class  on  expression  till  read 
correctly ;  rules  and  suggestions  for  emphasis  and  inflection.  Dis- 
cussion. 

3.  Arithmetic — Continued.  Decimal  fractions;  distinction  be- 
tween common  and  decimal  fractions ;  fundamental  idea  of  a  deci- 
mal fraction ;  decimal  notation  and  numeration  ;  reduction  of  deci- 
mals and  operations  under  the  four  rules  in  decimal  fractions.  Let 
definitions  and  rulesbe  deducted  from  processes.  Attention  to  form 
of  board  work  and  explanations,  etc.     Discussion, 

4  The  Reciprocal  Rights,  Duties,  and  Obligations  of  Parents, 
Teachers,  and  Children. — This  discussion  should  include  parental 
co-operation,  the  relation  of  parent  and  teacher,  rights  of  the  pupils, 
conduct  of  the  teachers  in  school  and  in  the  neighborhood,  etc.,  etc. 
Discussion. 

5.  Grammar, — ( i )  The  treatment  of  the  sentence,  a  Classes  as 
to  form ;  b  essential  elements ;  c  modifiers ;  d  clauses.  (2)  Order  of 
analysis.  (3)  Forms  of  diagrams.  Let  the  teacher  illustrate  from 
board  the  analysis  of  simple,  compound  and  complex  sentences  by 
diagram.    Discussion. 

6.  Essay,  or  Biographical  5>^/^A.— (Subject  to  be  selected  by  es- 
sayist) 
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7.  Ui  S.  History, — (i)  Objects  that  teacher  should  have  in  mind 
teaching  history.  (2)  General  plan  of  teaching  history,  as  a  the 
preparation  of  the  lesson  ;  b  conversation  with  class,  about  topic ;  c 
reading  or  having  read  to  class  stories  and  anecdotes  bearing  on  topic 
from  other  books ;  d  oral  or  written  reproduction  of  the  substance  of 
lesson ;  e  use  of  maps  to  fix  locations ;  /direction  of  the  teacher  as  to 
future  reading  and  study.  (3)  Aids  in  teaching,  a  Map  and  charts^ 
reference  books,  cyclopedias,  etc. ;  b  reviews,  current  events,  etc. 

8.  Morals  and  Manners, — ( i )  Effect  of  moral  instruction  and  the 
practice  of  good  morals.  (2)  Methods  and  aids  that  the  teacher  can 
utilize  in  causing  the  child  to  a  know  the  right ;  b  feel  the  claims  of 
the  right ;  c  will  to  do  the  right.  That  is,  a  the  unconscious  influence 
of  the  teacher ;  b  his  example ;  c  regular  and  incidental  moral  instruc- 
tion ;  d  treatment  of  special  topics^  at  stated  times,  honesty ^  kindness, 
truthfulness,  unselfishness,  etc. ;  e  correction  of  bad  habits,  as  idle- 
ness, profanity,  lying,  obscenity,  etc. ;  /formation  of  good  habits,  as 
industry,  cleanliness,  promptness,  self-reliance,  etc     Discussion. 

9.  Select  Reading,  Declamation,  Oration,  or  other  Literary  ivork. 
Adjournment. 

Parke  County. — On  Nov.  30th  and  Dec.  ist  the  teachers  of  Parke 
county  held  a  grand  review.  The  programme  for  both  days  was  well 
arranged.  The  papers  were  carefully  prepared  and  the  discussions 
were  spirited.  Both  the  papers  and  discussions  indicated  a  degree 
of  intelligence  and  a  professional  standard  not  often  found.  The 
trustees  generously  allowed  the  teachers  pay  for  the  day  the  schools 
were  dismissed,  provided  they  attended  both  days  of  the  association ; 
hence  the  attendance  was  large.  L.  H.  Hadley  presided  with  dignity 
and  ease.  The  oratorical  contest  on  Friday  evening  was  largely  at- 
tended and  a  success.  The  judges  were  Prof.  E.  E  Smith,  of  Purdue, 
J.  W.  Stewart,  Supt.  of  Clay  Co.,  and  State  Supt.  Holcombe.  Supt. 
W.  H.  Elson  IS  one  of  the  most  efficient  workers  in  the  state,  and  old 
Parke  is  prospering. 

^  The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  has  entered  upon  its  elev- 
enth year.  Improvements  still  continue.  During  the  past  year  eight 
large  cases  of  books  have  been  added  to  the  library,  which  is  now 
one  of  the  best  equipped  libraries  in  the  state.  A  new  room  is  being 
arranged  for  the  museum.  The  school  already  possesses  a  rare  col- 
lection of  specimens  of  all  kinds.  The  musical  department  has  been 
reorganized,  and  made  a  regular  conservatory.  Nineteen  pianos, 
and  eleven  organs  are  constantly  in  use.  Many  new  buildings  have 
been  erected.  The  school  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition, 
nor  have  we^ever  had  greater  reason  to  be  encouraged  to  greater  ef- 
fort in  its  behalf. 
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Ft.  Wayne  College. — The  trustees  and  visitors  of  the  Ft.  Wayne 
M.  £.  College  have  purchased  five  acres  adjoining  the  college  ground. 
A  dormitory  for  ladies  is  to  be  erected,  and  it  is  intended  to  erect  at 
an  early  date  a  building  for  a  chapel  and  recitation  halls.  To  meet 
the  expenses  of  these  contemplated  improvements  and  to  make  oth- 
ers, and  also  to  begin  an  endowment  fund,  the  Northern  Indiana 
Conference  was  asked  to  raise  $50,000  during  1884.  W.  F.  Yocum 
is  president. 


PERSONAL. 


.  V.  Love  is  principal  at  Annapolis. 

John  Heavy  reigns  wisely  at  Hillsdale. 

A. }.  Anderson  is  M^  man  at  Rosed 

U. }.  Biller  wields  the  birch  at  Sylvania. 

Geo.  Branson  is  principal  of  the  Bellmore  schools. 

A.  L.  Stevenson  is  principal  of  the  Lowell  schools. 

L.  H.  Hadley  is  in  charge  of  the  Staunton  schools. 

G.  W.  Bell  is  still  principal  of  the  Monrovia  graded  school. 

Geo.  W.  White  has  charge  of  the  high  school  at  New  London. 

Mary  Hadley  is  the  efficient  prin.  of  the  schools  at  Bloomingdale. 

H.  C.  Fellows  is  making  good  schools  for  the  good  people  of  El- 
wood. 

J.  C.  Comstock  has  charge  of  the  township  graded  school  at  Gal- 
veston. 

Geo.  W.  Rice  is  principal  of  ^the  Montezuma  schools,  and  is  doing 
a  good  work. 

A.  R.  Van  Skiner  leaves  Connersville  to  take  charge  of  the  schools 
at  Vernon.  111. 

Homer  T.  Pickel  is  superintendent  of  the  Mitchell  schools.     He 
has  seven  assistant  teachers. 

T.  W.  Fields,  a  well  known  teacher  of  this  state,  is  now  editor  of 
Tk^  Herald^  at  Charlestown,  111. 

R.  G.  Gillum  is  principal  of  the  Huntington  high  school,  with  Miss 
Lenore  Mooney,  of  Burlington,  la.,  as  assistant. 

J.  Warren  Anderson,  formerly  an  Indiana  teacher,  is  still  in  the 
profession.    He  is  located  at  Seattle,  Washington  Territory. 
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E.  B.  Milam,  who  was  for  several  years  Supt.  of  Knox  county,  and 
one  of  the  most  efficient  superintendents  in  the  state,  is  now  propri- 
etor of  a  farm  near  Wheatland. 

Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,  was  elected  President  of  Wabash  College 
in  1862,  and  is  therefore  the  oldest  college  president  in  the  state.  Dr. 
Tuttle  stands  high  among  the  college  men  of  the  state,  and  deserv- 
edly so. 

W.  B.  Chrisler,  for  many  years  connected  with  Bedford  Male  and 
Female  College,  for  several  terms  Supt.  of  Lawrence  county,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  past  editor  of  the  Common  School  Teacher,  has 
recently  lost  his  mind  and  is  now  in  the  Insane  Asylum.  He  was 
extensively  and  favorably  known  to  teachers,  especially  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  state,  and  his  many  friends  will  regret  t(^  hear  of  this 
great  calamity.  «— ^^__^^^^.««_. 

DEATH  OF  PROF.  SAMUEL  K.  HOSHOUR. 


Prof.  HosHOUR  died  at  his  residence  in  Indianapolis,  Nov.  29th. 
The  fact  was  mentioned  in  the  Dec.  Journal,  but  the  prominence  and 
worth  of  the  man  demand  further  mention. 

He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  Dec.  9,  1803,  and  was  therefore 
nearly  80  years  old.  He  began  teaching  when  he  was  17  years  of 
age,  and  continued  a  teacher  in  some  capacity  till  near  his  death. 
He  was  so  far  as  known  the  oldest  teacher  in  the  state.  He  came  to 
Indiana  in  1835,  and  located  at  Centreville.  He  taught  there  and  at 
Cambridge  for  many  years.  He  was  President  of  the  N.  W.  Christian 
University  (now  Butler  University)  for  three  years,  and  was  Professor 
thirteen  years. 

At  the  death  of  Mr.  Fletcher  he  was  appointed  State  Superintend* 
ent,  by  his  old  student.  Gov.  Morton. 

Prof.  Hoshour  was  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  term  a  christian 
gentleman. 

Two  years  ago  his  many  friends  celebrated  his  birthday  with  a 
public  reception  in  the  Christian  church.  His  remarks  on  that  occa- 
sion were  most  beautiful,  (see  Jan.  Journal  for  '82).  Among  other 
things  he  said,  "My  life  runs  parallel  with  the  19th  century.  *  »  ♦ 
I  never  sailed  in  the  swifter  currents,  but  did  what  I  could  in  its  quiet 
waters — was  too  timid  to  venture  on  its  rushing  tide."  "Is  it  not 
pertinent  that,  in  view  of  my  proximity  to  the  world  in  which  there 
are  no  shams,  I  should  voice  back  to  my  juniors  in  their  teens,  to 
those  in  their  prime,  to  those  in  their  meridian,  that  as  ripe  fruit  is 
sweeter  than  green,  so  is  old  age  sweeter  than  youth,  provided  the 
youth  was  planted  in  Christ.  As  harvest-time  is  brighter  than  seed- 
time, so  is  old  age  brighter  than  youth,  provided  its  youth  was  the 
receptacle  of  good  seed."    He  suggested  the  following  inscription 
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for  his  tombstone:  "Here  rests  a  believer  in  God,  in  redemption, 
in  salvation ;  a  friend  to  humanity,  a  brother  to  all  believers,  and  an 
heir  of  glorious  immortality/' 


POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

Tkis  dqMutment  is  condncted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Brmyton,  of  the  Isdianapolu  High  School. 

The  United  States  survey  of  the  great  lakes  discloses  the  presence 
of  a  slight  tide,  the  amount  of  rise  and  fall  oeing  about  two  inches. 

SOURCES  OF   PLEASURE. 

"  The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale. 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise." 

One  of  the  earliest  signs  of  "growing  old*'  is  a  lack  of  interest  in 
the  common  things  of  life.  "  He,  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
communion  with  her  visible  works,*'  like  him  of  old  rises  refreshed 
by  every  contact  with  Mother  Earth.  People  who,  by  their  love  of 
nature  carry  their  visible  youth  along  with  them,  may  not  be  scien- 
tific mineralogists  or  botanists.  In  most  cases  they  are  not,  but  it 
will  rarely  prove  that  they  are  not  earnest  friends  of  that  which  geol- 
ogy and  all  sciences  are  the  merest  husks  and  coverings  of.  They 
are  not  great  generalizers,  but  they  have  learned  to  feel  and  to  see. 
They  walk  in  a  world  which  they  know,  and  the  everlasting  hills  are 
their  friends.  A  man  may  learn  a  science  in  his  old  age,  but  the 
love  of  nature  bubbles  up  in  his  boyhood  and  must  not  be  checked, 
but  encouraged.  Richter  says,  ''  Teach  botany,  that  inexhaustible, 
tranquil,  ever- interesting  science,  that  attaches  the  mind  to  nature 
with  bonds  oi flowers*^ 

DIVICES  EMPLOYED  IN  NATURE  FOR  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SEEDS  OF  PLANTS. 

We  condense  the  following  from  remarks  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Biological  Section  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  April  28, 
by  the  President,  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry : 

A  large  proportion  of  the  seeds  of  plants,  especially  those  growing 
in  colder  regions,  must  of  necessity  fail  to  germinate.  Accordingly 
we  find  many  devices  employed  by  nature  to  guard  against  the  ex- 
tinction of  species.  Thus,  many  plants  yield  their  seeds  in  immense 
quantities,  as  the  tobacco  plant  for  example,  which  produces  at  least 
350,000  seeds  in  a  single  capsule.  Other  plants  employ  various 
methods  to  distribute  their  seeds  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

The  most  familiar  of  these  methods  is  that  of  distributton  of  seeds 
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by  the  wind.  The  seeds  of  the  dandelion,  the  thistle,  the  fire  weed, 
and  many  other  members  of  the  great  composite  family  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  papp'ds  or  tuft  of  fine  hairs,  which  by  their  lightness 
convey  the  seeds  to  a  great  distance  through  the  air,  a  few  of  them 
at  least  alighting  on  a  congenial  soil.  Nor  is  this  device  confined  to 
composite  plants ;  we  see  other  familiar  examples  of  it  in  the  cotton 
plant,  the  virgin's  bower  and  the  milk  weeds. 

Some  plants,  such  as  the  balloon  vine,  the  ground  cherry  and  the 
bladder  nut,  have  large  inflated  seed  vessels  which  are  carried  along 
through  the  air  or  rolled  over  the  ground  to  a  distance  from  the  pa- 
rent plant. 

The  seeds  of  rjiany  trees  are  furnished  with  "  wings,*'  which  enable 
them  as  they  fall  to  flutter  through  the  air  like  bits  of  paper.  We  see 
examples  of  this  in  the  maple,  the  ash,  the  elm,  and  in  some  of  our 
evergreen  cone-bearing  trees. 

Many  of  the  most  pernicious  weeds  bear  seeds  that  are  armed  with 
"hooks,"  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  the  fleece  and  hair  of 
quadrupeds  as  well  as  to  clothing  of  human  beings.  By  such  means, 
burdocks,  clot  weeds,  beggar- ticks  and  tick  trefoils  (Desmodium) 
distribute  their  detested  species  over  our  fields  and  along  our  high- 
ways. 

Children  often  amuse  themselves  by  pressing  gently  the  seed 
vessels  of  the  balsam  or  garden  lady's  slipper  to  make  it  pop  and 
scatter  its  seeds.  This  singular  property  of  seed  expulsion  by  "ex- 
plosion" is  exemplified  also  in  the  gentian,  the  common  lupine  and 
other  plants.  The  squirting  cucumber  when  fully  ripe  ejects  its  juice 
and  seeds  with  considerable  force  through  an  opening  at  its  base. 
Some  of  the  cryptograms  also  are  exemplifications  of  similar  meth- 
ods of  distributing  their  seeds,  among  which  we  may  mention  the 
liverworts,  and  the  "horse  tails"  (Equiseta).  Dr.  Newberry  related 
a  very  remarkable  instance  that  had  lataly  come  under  his  sbserva- 
tion.  A  student  had  brought  him  from  Cuba  a  specimen  of  the  "  sand 
box  "  (Hura  crepitans),  a  hard  and  woody  fruit  somewhat  like  a  musk- 
melon,  but  very  deeply  ribbed,  and  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
He  laid  it  on  his  table  near  him,  and  while  reading  was  suddenly 
startled  by  an  explosion  as  loud  as  the  report  of  a  rifie,  fragments  at 
the  same  time  flying  through  the  air  to  every  part  of  the  room.  On 
examining  these  he  found  them  to  be  the  seeds  and  broken  pieces  of 
the  sand  box  fruit.  On  further  inspection  he  found  that  the  force 
was  exerted  by  the  two  strong  woody  springs,  between  which  the 
seed  is  enclosed. 

The  seeds  of  some  delicious  fruits  are  hard  and  indigestible,  and, 
after  passing  unchanged  through  the  alimentary  canal  of  an  animal, 
are  planted  in  circumstances  very  favorable  to  their  growth.  Many 
an  apple  tree  has  sprung  from  seed  that  has  passed  through  the  di- 
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gestive  apparatus  of  a  cow.  Birds  often  deposit  hard  seeds  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  spot  where  they  were  produced. 

The  ocean  currents,  especially  in  tropical  regions,  convey  many 
seeds  far  from  their  native  abode.  In  this  way  alone  can  we  account 
for  the  cocoanut  palms  and  other  tropical  fruit  trees  t^at  are  seen 
growing  on  coral  islands  of  recent  formation.  Our  own  buttonwood 
tree  or  sycamore,  which  flourishes  most  luxuriantly  along  our  West- 
em  rivers,  drops  its  seeds  into  their  waters  at  the  season  of  freshets, 
and  thus  the  seeds  are  carried  far  down  and  deposited  along  the 
banksi 

The  Martynia  proboscidea,  or  "devil's  horns"  of  our  Western 
States,  bears  a  pod  which  when  ripe  separates  into  two  hard  curved 
horns  terminated  in  sharp  hooks.  When  a  mule  steps  on  a  pod- 
these  hooks  clasp  firmly  around  his  fetlock,  and  are  thus  carried  to 
a  greater  or  less  distance. 


THE    CHILDREN. 


BY   BLUEBELL. 


Brown  eyes  and  black  ones,  and  gray  ones  and  blue ; 

Brown  hair  and  black  hair,  and  auburn  and  gold — 
ching  them  daily  their  lessons  pursue. 

Earnestly  hope  we  the  future  will  hold 
Richest  of  harvests  when  reaping-time  comes. 
Carefully  garnered  by  these  little  ones. 

O,  may  we  faithfully,  patiently  sow 

Now,  in  the  beautiful  spring-time  of  life, 
Seeds  that  forever  and  ever  will  grow 

In  truth  and  purity,  gaining  the  strife' 
0*er  all  that  would  darken  or  cruelly  blight 
That  which  is  grandest  and  noblest  and  right. 

itting  for  usefulness,  happiness,  home, 
Thoughtfully  would  we  disperse  the  true  seeds 

Of  all  things — worthy  and  best  to  be  sown — 
Filling  the  minds  and  the  soul's  greatest  needs. 

Now  to  awaken  and  bring  life  and  growth 

To  the  fullest,  highest  powers  of  both. 

Anxiously  striving  for  every  one, 
To  help  them  onward  and  upward  each  day. 

We  think  when  the  journey  of  life  is  done, 
If  one  can  heartily,  truthfully  say, 

"She  scattered  the  seeds  which  bore  me  success," 

It  would  shed  o'er  my  heart  true  happiness.      \Inter  Ocean, 
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BOOK  TABL] 


A  Dictionary  of  Quotations  from  English  and  American  Poeis, 
New  York :     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

This  work  is  the  latest  edition  of  Bohn*s  "  Dictionary  of  Poetical 
Quotations."  It  largely  embraces  American  authors,  thus  recom- 
mending itself  to  American  students.  Its  value  in  a  library  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  while  its  intrinsic  worth  can  be  calculated 
when  one  thinks  that  in  such  a  book  only  the  best  of  each  author  is 
preserved.  The  book  furnishes  the  date  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
each  author  whose  lines  appear  as  standard  quotations.  The  quo- 
tations are  consecutively  numbered,  and  a  concordance  index  added, 
giving  the  prominent  words  in  each  extract  twice  or  more,  so  that 
each  passage  can  be  readily  referred  to. 

Life  and  Character  oj  Francis  Bacon,  with  Selections  from  his 
Writings.  By  B.  G.  Lovejoy,  A.  M ,  LL.  B.  Boston :  Estcs  & 
Lauriat. 

The  writer  of  this  history  claims  to  be  impartial.  He  has  judged 
Bacon  by  his  own  published  rules  of  morality  and  subjected  his  con- 
duct to  his  own  test  of  morality.  Whether  fairly  or  not  the  reader 
must  judge.  The  book  is  designed  as  an  aid  in  Literature  in  high 
school  and  college  classes,  and  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  com- 
mendation and  patronage.  It  is  much  more  brief  than  most  of  the 
biographies  of  Bacon,  and  contains  many  choice  selections  from  his 
writings,  which  must  create  in  the  student  a  desire  to  know  more. 
The  book  is  neatly  and  tastefully  printed  and  bound,  and  will  well 
satisfy  any  one  who  is  searching  for  a  brief  biography  of  Bacon. 

The  Teacher,  published  by  Eldridge  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia,  is  one 
of  the  best  educational  papers  in  the  United  States.  Both  the  origi- 
nal and  selected  matter  indicates  that  a  clear  thinker  and  a  practical 
educator  is  at  the  helm.  The  only  criticism  that  can  be  offered  is 
that  it  is  in  newspaper  form,  and  therefore  cannot  be  easily  preserved 
for  future  reference. 

The  Week^s  Current  is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  E.  O.  Vaile,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Vaile  is  the  editor  of  The 
Schoolmaster,  an  educational  monthly  favorably  known  to  many 
teachers.  His  new  paper  is  what  its  name  indicates,  and  it  has  a 
place. 

Latine  is  the  name  of  a  monthly  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
in  th  Latin  language.  Want  of  space  forbids  a  recital  of  all  its  mer- 
itorious features.  A  Latin  serial  unning  through  the  numbers,  and 
the  November  issue  contains  two  interesting  articles  on  the  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia. 
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The  next  issue  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  will  contain  an 
elaborate  article  on  "The  Classics  in  Germany,"  giving  a  crushing 
answer  to  President  Porter  and  others  who  have  appealed  to  the  cel- 
brated  "Berlin  Report**  against  Charles  Francis  Adams  on  the 
Greek  question.  The  article  is  by  Professor  E.  J.  James,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  recently  returned  from  Germany, 
where  he  carefully  investigated  the  whole  subject. 

Methods  of  Teaching.  By  John  Swett,  principal  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Girls*  High  School  and  Normal  Class.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Bros.    Western  Agent,  W.  J.  Button,  Chicago. 

This  book  is  intended  to  help  all  teachers  who  think  they  yet  have 
something  to  learn.  Those  who  know  it  all,  of  course,  need  no 
hints.  The  writer  has  had  a  school  experience  of  over  thirty  years 
in  varied  positions.  He  has  experienced  the  needs  of  the  teacher 
who  instructs  an  ungraded  school,  and  he  also  knows  the  wants  of 
the  normal  class.  His  practical  directions,  which  meet  the  needs  of 
so  many  different  classes,  are  drawn  largely  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  are  not  mere  theories.  A  large  part  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  working  models  for  lessons  in  all  the  common  school 
branches.  These  model  lessons  are  made  up  of  exercises  that  were 
prepared  for  use  and  were  actually  used  for  several  years.  The  book 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  every  teacher. 

Popular  Science  Reader,  By  James  Monteith.  New  York:  A.  S, 
Barnes  &  Co.  Gen.  H.  P.  Hurst  is  agent  for  Indiana,  with  address 
.  34  Madison  street,  Chicago. 

This  is  something  new  in  the  line  of  readers.  Its  object  is  to  im- 
part useiul  knowledge  on  scientific  subjects  at  the  same  time  that  the 
voice  and  expression  are  being  cultivated.  It  discards  stories  that 
are  overdrawn  and  exciting,  and  puts  in  their  places,  stories  that 
illustrate  industry,  perseverance,  bravery,  etc.,  and  that  tend  to  ele- 
vate the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  young  readers  It  is  hand- 
somely illustrated  and  also  contains  a  number  of  drawings  for  the 
blackboard,  drawings  chiefly  of  fish  and  animals.  Valuable  foot- 
notes, containing  short  sketches  of  different  authors,  are  found  on 
many  of  the  pages,  and  the  book  closes  with  a  list  of  words  that  are 
usually  mispronounced.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  gen- 
eral character  and  value  of  the  book. 

An  Introduction  to  English  Literature,  By  Jas.  Baldwin,  superin- 
tendent of  Rushville  schools     Philadelphia :    Jno.  £.  Potter  &  Co. 

This  book  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  English  prose  literature,  and 
is  companion  to  a  similar  volume  issued  some  months  ago  devoted 
to  the  study  oi poetical  English  literature.  It  covers  the  entire  field 
from  the  beginning  of  English  prose  to  that  written  in  our  day  by 
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Israeli  and  Matthew  Arnold.  This  book  does  not  deal  with  litera- 
ture chronologically,  but  by  topics.  Chapter  IV,  devoted  to  bio- 
graphy, considers  all  the  great  biegraphies  that  have  been  written 
from  Plutarchs*  Lives  to  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,  by 
DeQuincy.  Chapter  X.  considers  all  the  great  English  Essayists 
from  the  earliest  time  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  A  valuable  feature 
is  that  at  the  close  of  each  subject  a  list  of  books  is  appended  through 
the  study  of  which  the  student  may  continue  his  researches  and 
make  a  more  thorough  investigation  in  the  field  of  literature.  It 
certainly  a  most  valuable  book  for  any  one. 

Handbook  of  English  Authors,  By  Oscar  Fay  Adams.  Boston : 
Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co. 

This  is  a  small  but  useful  book.  Most  works  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter are  clumsy  and  unwieldy  and  because  so  difficult  to  handle,  less 
frequently  used.  The  size  of  this  book  recommends  it  for  crery-day 
and  constant  use.  It  contains  the  names  of  those  English  writers  who 
have  achieved  a  lasting  reputation,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
Appended  to  these  separate  names  is  the  date  of  the  birth  and  death 
of  feach,  with  a  few  leading  works,  also  the  name  of  the  publisher 
who  has  issued  any  work  concerning  him.  It  would  be  a  most  use- 
ful reference  book. 

Literature  for  Beginners*  By  Harriet  B.  Swineford,  Teacher  of  Lit- 
erature in  the  State  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  Lock  Haven  : 
E.  L.  Raub  &  Co. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  to  present  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that 
beginners  will  be  interested  in  it  and  pursue  it  through  love  of  it. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  authors  has  been  selected,  the  writer  be- 
lieving that  a  student  should  first  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  those  writers  who  have  made  the  best  literature.  A  biography 
of  each  author  considered  is  given,  with  a  few  worthy  extracts  from 
his  writings.  These  selections  have  certainly  received  much  time 
and  attention.  At  the  close  of  the  book  is  given  a  table  of  pseudo- 
nyms under  which  some  of  our  noted  authors  have  written.  The 
book  is  well  calculated  to  further  its  designs,  as  stated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  notice. 

Merchant  of  Venice.     Hudson  &  Lamb.     Boston :    Ginn  &  Heath. 

Classics  for  Children  is  a  new  series  taken  from  standard  authors 
for  the  use  of  children  in  grammar  grades.  There  are  now  ready 
Robinson  Crusoe,  edited  by  W.  H.  Lambert,  and  designed  for  sup- 
plementary reading  in  schools  and  Merchant  of  Venice,  the  subject 
of  this  notice.  This  does  not  contain  the  entire  text  of  the  play,  but 
nothing  has  been  omitted  that  would  impair  its  value  with  children. 
In  addition  to  the  text  of  the  play  there  is  given  a  life  of  the  poet  and 
the  story  of  the  play  as  told  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.     Foot-notes 
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explain  obsolete  words  and  those  used  uncommonly  as  well  as 
mythological  and  historical  allusions.  It  is  a  good  book,  we  think, 
for  children  larger  than  those  who  are  identified  with  grammar  grades. 

EUments  of  Chemistry,  By  Edwin  J.  Houston,  A.  M.  Philadel- 
phia:   Eldredge  &  Bro. 

The  writer  of  this  book  is  professor  of  physical  geography  and  nat- 
ural philosophy,  in  the  central  high  school  of  Philadelphia,  and 
anther  of  two  kindred  works,  one  entitled  "  Elements  of  Physical 
Geography,"  the  other  "Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy."  The 
book  is  an  attempt  to  present  the  latest  development  of  chemical 
science.  The  author  has  studied  to  make  a  practical  work,  intro- 
ducing only  those  facts  in  chemistry  which  ^re  of  practical  import- 
ance, or  of  such  heoretical  value  as  to  be  necessary  in  the  develop- 
ment of  chemical  theory.  Full  explanations  are  given  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  conducting  experiments  and  where  necessary,  cautions 
are  enforced  so  as  to  avoid  accidents  to  beginners.  A  valuable  fea- 
ture of  the  book,  and  one  that  will  commend  itself  to  teachers,  is  the 
frequent  and  periodical  introduction  of  Review  Questions,  and  at  the 
dose,  a  large  number  of  Examination  Questions,  that  can  be  used 
for  examination  or  not,  at  the  judgment  of  the  instructor. 

Studies  in  English  Literature.  By  William  Swinton,  New  York : 
Harper  &  Bros. 

The  author  too  truly  states  in  his  preface  that  ''the  study  of  Eng- 
lish literature  is,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  a  cram  on  the  per- 
sonal biography  of  authors ;  at  the  best,  it  is  a  reading  about  literature 
rather  than  a  reading  in  literature."  Wishing  to  avoid  what  he  con- 
siders a  wrong  conception  of  the  study  of  English  authors  Mr.  Swin- 
ton has  made  selections  from  the  best  writers.  The  writers  thus 
selected  are  characterized  by  critics  of  standing,  and  this  character- 
ization precedes  the  selection.  The  first  name  found  is  that  of 
Shakespeare  with  a  characterization  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Then  follows 
two  selections,  the  funeral  of  Caesar  and  the  trial  scene  from  the 
Merchant  of  Venice.  The  selections  are  to  be  studied,  and  to  aid 
the  student,  foot-notes  are  to  be  found  which  the  author  designates 
as  "  literary  Analysis."  This  analysis  calls  attention  to  the  meaning 
of  words,  the  construction  of  sentences,  figures  of  rhetoric,  etc.  Se- 
lections from  forty  writers,  each  representing  a  certain  epoch  in  lit- 
oature,  are  given,  closing  with  Huxley.  For  the  actual  study  of  a 
writer's  productioi^,  the  plan  of  the  book  seems  admirably  fitted. 
These  selections  faithfully  studied  must  give  a  foundation  for  a  noble 
superstructure,  while  we  hardly  see  how  the  intelligent  student  could 
in  the  study,  fail  to  develop  power  and  appreciation  sufficient  to 
build  it. 
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The  Century  Magazine,  just  commencing  its  fourteenth  year,  has 
with  age  lost  none  of  its  vigor.  In  the  Jan.  number  the  French 
Academy  is  deecribed  in  a  paper  entitled,  "  The  Forty  Immortals." 
This  includes  portraits  of  many  leading  members  of  the  Academy. 
Those  who  read  and  enjoyed  Rudder  Grange,  will  appreciate  the 
story  called  *•  His  Wife's  Deceased  Sister,"  by  the  same  author. 
Garfield  in  England  contains  extracts  from  Gen.  Garfield's  journal 
of  a  four  month's  trip  to  Europe,  made  in-  1867.  "The  Bread  Win- 
ners," a  very  remarkable  story,  is  concluded  in  this  January  num- 
ber. The  attractions  for  the  coming  year  are  many,  for  the  publish- 
ers spare  neither  pains  nor  money  in  their  efforts.  All  tastes  are 
gratified  in  this  magazine  so  varied  are  its  pages  and  contents.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Qo.,  New  York. 

St,  Nicholas,  also  published  by  the  Century  Co.,  is  the  leading 
magazine  in  the  world  for  boys  and  girls.  It  commands  for  its  ser- 
vices the  best  writers  and  the  best  artists  and  engravers,  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  united  efforts  is  the  best  magazine  for  boys  and  girls.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  the  reading  of  5/.  Nicholas  is  **  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation" for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  it 
and  read  it.     Mary  Mapes  Dodge  is  editor. 

Butlers  Readers,    Philadelphia:     E.  H.  BuUer  &  Co. 

This  series  of  readers  consists  of  five  books,  admirably  graded  in 
selections,  and  in  vocabulary.  The  first  book  can  be  used  with  any 
method,  phonic,  word- method,  or  even  the  old-fashioned  a,  b,  c 
method.  Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  diacritical  marks,  and 
the  new  words  which  occur  at  the  end  of  each  lesson  are  all  properly 
marked.  The  selections  in  the  advanced  books  are  excellent,  well 
chosen  to  cultivate  a  healthful  literary  taste.  In  their  mechanical  ex- 
ecution these  books  are  almost  perfect.  Bound  firmly  in  cloth,  they 
are  printed  on  smooth,  firm  paper,  and  beautifully  illustrated.  The 
Fifth  Reader  contains  a  very  excellent  picture  of  Longfellow  as 
frontispiece,  and  several  other  full- paged  pictures.  It  would  be  a 
study  to  ascertain  how  these  books  might  be  improved. 

Notes  of  Talks  on  Teaching,  By  Francis  W.  Parker ;  reported  by 
Lila  E.  Patridge.    New  York :    E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

This  little  volume,  comprised  in  182  pages,  is  the  report  of  twenty- 
five  talks  given  at  the  Summer  Normal  at  Martha's  Vineyard  in  1882. 
Col.  Parker  is  noted  for  his  work  at  Quincy  and  as  being  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  so-called  "new  education."  He  is  noted  as  an 
"iconoclast "  in  educational  matters ;  as  an  "  enthusiast ; "  as  a  "  rad- 
ical;" as  "whole-soul  condemner  of  the  existing  form  of  methods;'* 
for  being  in  favor  of  filling  a  teacher /i^//  of  the  subject  and  then  let- 
ting "nature  caper;  "  for  being  a  "two  hundred-pound  electrical  ma- 
chine ; "  for  being  "  the  embodiment  of  energy  and  enthusiasm,"  etc., 
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etc.,  etc.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  not  noted  for  his  logic,  or  his  sys- 
tem, or  his  ability  to  follow  underlying  principles  to  their  logical  con- 
clusions, or  his  mastery  of  pedagogics  as  a  science.  While  there  is 
not  much  that  is  new  in  the  above  named  book,  there  is  much  that  is 
good  put  in  a  new  way.  While  it  cannot  be  blindly  followed,  it  will 
be  suggestive  and  helpful  to  any  one  who  w  1 1  read  it.  Its  methods 
are  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  primary.  Some  of  the  talks  on  read- 
ing are  exceptionally  good.  This  book  indicates  more  ''  method  *' 
than  does  anything  else  the  writer  has  ever  seen  or  heard  from  the 
author. 

Alcohol,  Us  Effects  on  Body  and  Mind,  By  Eli  F.  Brown.  In- 
dianapolis:   J.  £.  Sherrill. 

The  above  heading  indicates  the  character  of  the  little  book  of  125 
pages  now  before  us.  Mr.  Brown's  large  experience  as  a  successful 
teacher  has  enabled  him  to  treat  this  difficult  subject  in  a  most  ef- 
fective manner.  While  there  exists  such  a  decided  difference  in 
opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  controlling  the  traffic  in  alcoholic 
drinks,  it  is  perhaps  unwise  for  a  teacher  to  discuss  before  his  school 
"local  option,'*  "license,"  or  "prohibitory"  laws,  but  all  will  con- 
cede his  right  to  teach  the  children  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the 
body  and  brain.  This  can  be  done  under  the  head  of  physiology, 
and  no  one  will  think  of  objecting  to  it.  Temperance  should  be 
taught  in  every  school,  and  this  little  book  indicates  the  most  effect- 
ive manner.  The  book  also  treats  of  the  effects  of  tea,  coffee,  to- 
bacco, and  opium  upon  the  system.  It  can  be  had  by  enclosing  40 
cents  to  the  author  at  Indianapolis. 

Th€  North  Carolina  Teacher,  in  its  new  dress,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  school  journals  in  the  land,  and  the  contents  correspond 
with  the  "  make-up." 


SoLxrriON  of  Problem. — The  following  question  was  asked  me 
at  the  Kosciusko  County  Institute :  In  a  cubical  room,  a  line  drawn 
from  the  corner  of  the  ceiling  to  the  center  of  the  floor  is  20  feet  long ; 
what  b  the  size  of  the  room  ? 

I  am  asked  to  solve  it  by  arithmetic  I  suppose  by  that  is  meant, 
so  that  a  person  unacquainted  w  ith  algebra  and  geometry  may  un- 
derstand it.  This  I  will  attempt  to  do.  Strictly  speaking,  however, 
as  it  involves  principles  outside  of  arithmetic  it  is  not  an  arithmetical 
problem. 

(i).  A  right-angled  triangle  is  formed  by  the  given  line,  as  hy- 
pothenusei  a  line  across  the  floor  to  the  center  of  the  room  as  base, 
and  the  line  forming  the  corner  of  the  room,  which  equals  the  length 
of  the  room  as  perpendicular. 

(2).  The  square  of  a  diagonal  across  the  floor  equals  2  (length  of 
room)*. 
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(3).    The  square  of  half  such  diagonal,  i.  e.,  the  line  to  the  center 
of  the  room,  equals  i  of  2  (side  of  room)*  =  J  (length  of  room)*. 
(4).     Therefore  we  have  in  the  triangle : 

THypothenuse)'  =  400 

(Base)'  =  i  (length  of  room)*. 

(Perpendicular)*  =  (length  of  room)*. 

i  (side  of  room)*  -f  (length  of  room)*  =-  400. 

J  (length  of  room)*  =  400. 

(length  of  room)*  =  266.66  + 
length  of  room  =  y  266  66  +  =  16.3. 

NoTB. — a  (length  of  room)  2  read  twice  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  room,  etc. 

G.  L.  Harding. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Birth- Days  of  Authors. — The  ScAooi  Arws  for  Dec.  contains :  ( i )  A  full 
list  of  all  American  Authors  of  recognized  literary  merit.  (2)  It  gives  the  dates 
of  hirth  of  these  authors,  together  with  the  titles  of  tbeir  most  valuable  or  char- 
acteristic works,  etc.  (3)  It  contains  a  historical  syllabus  or  Outline  ofAmer' 
ican  Literature^  prepared  especially  for  the  systematic  study  of  American  Au- 
thors by  students  of  our  public  schools.  (4)  It  presents  in  topical  form  a  study 
sketch  of  the  life  and  writings  of  John  G.  Whittier,  suggesting  a  good  method 
of  school  study  of  American  Authors.  (5)  It  is  illustrated  by  the  portraits  of 
Emerson  and  Curtis.  This  special  number  of  the  School  News  is  of  special 
value  to  all  schools  celebrating  the  *'  Birth-Days  "  of  Authors,  and  will  be  sent 
to  schools  at  the  following  rates:  Single  copy,  5  cts.;  25  copies,  ^1.00;  30 
copies,  $1.75;  100  copies,  ^3.00.  Address  The  School  News,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  I- it 

Special  to  Teachers,  attending  the  State  Association :  You  are  invited 
to  call  and  examine  something  entirely  new  and  novel — something  in  which 
you  are  directly  interested.  We  can  give  you  an  agency  for  its  sale,  which 
will  not  interfere  with  other  duties  and  will  make  you  big  money.  Call,  or 
write  W.  H.  Sage  &  Co.,  Stationers,  No.  33  North  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis. 

Read  This. — How  to  keep  the  children  employed  while  at  their  seats  is  the 
great  school  problem  for  primary  teachers.  Read  Mr.  Jones's  article  on  the 
subject,  and  then  send  to  D.  Eckley  Hunter  for  his  boxes  of  letters  already 
prepared,  and  not  to  the  Sentinel  Co.  Hunter's  letters,  with  full  instructions 
for  using  them,  are  what  is  needed.     See  advertisement. 

Teachers,  for  Situations  or  Higher  Salary,  address,  with  stamp  for  applica- 
tion blank  and  a  copy  of  our  "  School  Journal,'*  National  School  Supply 
Bureau,  87  Fifth  ave.,  Chicago,  111.  12  41 

PAY  U  P!— This  is  not  a  dun,  only  a  "reminder."  With  but  few  ex- 
ceptions  those  persons  whose  names  are  on  our  *' unpaid'*  list  are  expected  to 
pay  up  by  the  Holidays.     That  was  the  understftnding.     Do  not  forget  it. 

f^  Olney's  new  Geometry.    Just  published, 

Cyrus  Smith,  Agent,  Indianapolis. 

CONSUMPTION   CURBD. 

An  eld  phyilotui,  retired  from  pnettc«,  baring  bad  placed  In  bit  hands  by  an  Kait  India  mlsaloaary  tba 
formula  or  a  ilmpla  v^etable  remedy  for  tbe  apeedj  and  permanent  core  of  Consumption,  BronehltU,  Catairb, 
Aitbma,  and  all  Tbroat  and  Lang  Affeetlona;  alao  a  poalUre  and  radical  care  for  Kcttoiu  DebllltT  and  all 
Mervou  ComplalnU,  after  bavlnjc  leated  iu  wonderful  ctiratlve  powen  In  tboaiande  of  oa»e8,  baa  felt  It  bis 
daty  to  make  It  known  to  bis  sufferiag  fellows.  Actuated  by  tbis  uotWe  and  a  desire  to  reltere  buman  suffer* 
ing,  I  will  send  trt»  of  cbargo,  to  all  wbo  desire  It,  thU  recipe,  In  German,  Prenoo  or  Englisb.  wltb  fteil  dlree- 
ttona  for  preparing  and  using.  Bent  by  maU  by  addresalag  wltb  stamp,  naming  tbls  paper,  W.  A.  Kotkb,  149 
Powers'  Block,  Boobester.  N.  Y.  lO.St 
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OUR  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


BY  HUBERT  M.  SKINNER. 


*II. 

CALEB  MILLS. 

AMONG  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  and  on  the  shore 
of  the  upper  Connecticut,  in  the  quaint  village  of  Hanover 
stands  Dartmouth  College,  venerable  in  its  educational 
prestige  and  in  its  history  of  more  than  a  century.  Little 
dreamed  the  generous  British  noble  whose  name  it  bears  when, 
in  1769,  he  endowecl  his  ''school  for  the  education  of  Indian 
youth"  that  this  institution  would  exercise  an  influence  national 
m  extent  in  the  world  of  letters.  Dartmouth  has  been  prolific 
of  educational  workers  in  every  field  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The 
cause  of  education  in  Indiana  owes  much  to  New  England  and 
her  colleges.  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth,  Brown  and  Harvard  have 
given  us  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction.  It  was  at  the 
New  Hampshire  college  of  Revolutionary  memories,  the  alma 
mater  of  Webster  and  Choate  and  Chase,  that  Prof.  Caleb  Mills 
received  his  scholastic  preparation  for  his  life  work. 

Caleb  Mills  was  bom  in  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  July  29,  1806. 
In  his  boyhood  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  public  schools  of  the  village 
in  which  he  lived.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  prepared  to 
enter  college.  He  was  graduated  with  the  class  of '28.  After- 
ward he  entered  upon  a  course  of  theology  at  Andover.    He  was 
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absent  from  the  theological  seminary  two  years — in  '30  and  '31 — 
during  which  time  he  was  employed  as  a  Sunday-school  mission- 
ary agent,  and  made  extensive  journeys  through  the  Ohio  valley, 
visiting  in  his  travels  the  Wabash  region^  then  known  as  the  ''Far 
West."    Returning,  he  finished  his  work  at  Andover  in  '33. 

All  his  energies  had  been  enlisted  in  his  religious  work ;  but 
contact  with  the  people  of  the  West  impressed  him  with  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  system  of  general  instruction — of  free  schools.  His 
mind  was  filled  with  a  vast  scheme  for  free  and  public  education 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  West.  To  his  confidants  such 
a  scheme  must  have  appeared  visionary  and  impracticable  in  the 
extreme ;  but  to  his  clear,  analytical  mind  and  resolute  heart  it 
was  thoroughly  feasible  and  really  necessary — a  something  which 
must  be  accomplished.  Where  was  the  money  to  come  from  for 
so  vast  an  educational  enterprise?  The  young  States  of  the 
West  must  furnish  it.  Where  were  the  legion  of  teachers  to  be 
obtained  ?  Schools  for  higher  education  and  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers  must  be  established  in  those  States.  But  how  were 
the  people,  indifferent  to  educational  interests,  to  be  aroused  to 
the  necessity  of  making  the  exertions  for  carrying  out  such  a 
purpose?  This  must  be  the  life-work  of  thoroughly  devoted, 
self-sacrificing,  men.  Before  leaving  Andover  College,  Mr. 
Mills  received  several  offers  of  positions  fn  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
and  accepted  the  principalship  of  a  new  institution  at  Crawfords. 
ville,  Ind, — the  preparatory  department  of  Wabash  College,  soon 
to  be  organized.  He  received  this  appointment  through  his 
classmate,  Edmond  O.  Hovey,  one  of  the  founders  and  subse- 
quently one  of  the  professors  of  that  institution. 

Before  entering  upon  his  work,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Sarah  Marshall.  About  the  first  of  October,  '33,  the  young 
teacher  and  his  bride  started  for  their  new  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Traveling  by  canal,  by  steamboat  and  by  stage,  they 
found  the  journey  slow  and  toilsome.  They  arrived  at  Craw- 
fordsville  on  the  eighth  of  November.  Four  of  their  young 
friends  accompanied  them,  desiring  also  to  enter  upon  the  wqrk 
of  teaching. 

Prof.  Mills  organized  his  first  classes  on  the  3d  of  December, 
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and  commenced  the  work  which  he  there  continued  for  forty- 
six  years.  At  that  time  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  children  of 
Indiana  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  were  able  to 
read.  Free  schools  and  competent  instructors  were  rare.  Indi- 
aDA  then  held  the  lowest  rank  in  the  educational  scale  of  all  the 
free  States. 

One  of  the  strongest  claims  of  Prof.  Mills  upon  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  posterity  is  the  authorship  of  a  series  of  ^uast 
state  papers,  which  are  worthy  to  be  preserved  in  our  libraries 
as  a  companion  volume  to  the  Spectator  and  the  Federalist. 

From  the  first  he  exercised  a  potent  local  influence,  which 
gradually  widened  as  his  character  and  work'  became  better 
known.  But  the  facilities  for  reaching  the  masses  were  then 
incomparable  to  those  of  the  present  day.  Newspapers  were 
few  and  of  small  circulation.  Travel  was  slow  and  fatiguing. 
The  tardy  steps  made  in  the  educational  progress  of  Indiana 
would  have  disheartened  a  soul  less  strong.  Little  could  <  be 
done  in  the  State  at  large  until  the  State  government  should  ar- 
range for  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  common  schools 
in  a  hearty,  energetic  and  liberal  manner. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Noble,  canals  and  rail- 
ways monopolized  public  attention,  and  the  State  undertook  an 
imperial  scheme  of  public  works.  In  that  mad  day  pf  stocks 
and  contracts  it  was  idle  to  talk  of  appropriations  for  schools. 
In  ;he  term  of  Governor  Wallace  came  the  inevitable  crash. 
The  State  credit  was  ruined ;  the  people  were  distressed.  Surely 
no  thought  could  be  given  now  to  the  needs  of  education.  But 
amid  the  disheartening  circumstances  of  the  time  a  tidal  wave  of 
hope  and  cheer  rolled  over  the  country  in  '40.  Amid  the  wildest 
en^Qsiasm,  General  Harrison  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  and 
for  the  first  time  Indiana  was  controlled  by  the  Whigs.  It  was 
leas  a  triumph  of  political  principles  than  of  rural  enthusiasm, 
of  the  cabin  over  the  mansion,  of  the  poor  over  the  wealthy. 
Extravagant  dreams  of  public  and  individual  prosperity  were 
indulged  in.  But  the  hopes  of  speedy  relief  and  enduring  wealth, 
built  upon  the  circulation  of  the  United  States  Bank,  were  buried 
in  the  tomb  with  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe.    The  term  of  Governor 
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Bigger  wof e  away  amid  fruitless  schemes  for  compromising  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  State.  Then  the  scholarly  Whitcomb, 
the  collector  of  a  noted  library  and  himself  a  former  teacher,  was 
elevated  to  the  Governor's  chair.  The  State  debt  was  adjusted. 
Now,  indeed,  after  years  of  waiting,  the  time  had  come  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  constitutional  design  with  reference 
to  the  free  schools.  To  the  mortification  and  disappointment  of 
the  friends  of  education,  the  Governor's  message  dismissed  the 
subject  with,  the  merest  mention,  as  had  been  done  annually  for 
a  dozen  years.  And  now  Prof.  Mills,  in  whose  mind  the  great 
scheme  of  popular  education  had  never  been  abandoned,  con- 
ceived and  executed  an  admirable  coup  d*  etat. 

On  December  7th,  '46,  as  the  members  of  the  Legislature  were 
awaiting  the  message  of  the  Governor,  there  were  laid  upon  their 
desks  neatly  printed  copies  of  a  ** Message"  from  "One  of  the 
People."  In  the  dignified  and  courteous  manner  of  a  Governor 
addressmg  the  General  Assembly,  the  writer  counseled  the  leg- 
islators on  this  subject  of  paramount  importance.  In  startling 
and  unquestionable  figures  he  laid  bare  the  illiteracy  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  earnestly  pointed  out  its  danger  to  the  State.  He  had 
seized  his  opportunity.  At  a  single  well-timed  stroke  he  thus 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  school  interests  of  Indiana. 
His  identity  was  long  a  problem,  but  as  a  public  character  he 
achieved  an  immediate  and  lasting  popularity.  Gov.  Whitcomb 
acted  upon  the  suggestions  of  the  message,  and  in  his  own  official 
communication  voiced  the  same  sentiments.  The  suggestions 
were  not  at  once  followed ;  but  the  attention  of  all  had  been  ar- 
rested, and  ultimate  success  was  assured. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  in  '47,  a  second 
message  from  the  same  writer,  who  was  still  known  only  by  the 
soubriquet  of  "One  of  the  People,"  received  general  attention, 
and  led  to  a  popular  vote  on  the  question  of  supporting  the 
common  schools.  In  this  election  the  advocates  of  the  schools 
achieved  a  complete  victory.  A  third  message,  in  '48,  com- 
mented upon  the  results  of  this  election  and  the  duties  conse- 
quent ui)on  it.  A  fourth  message  appeared  in  '49.  A  fifth  was 
addressed  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  '50.     Tne  last 
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message — the  sixth — appeared  in  '51.  It  was  of  the  greatest 
value  in  its  suggestions  to  the  Assembly,  upon  whom  devolved 
the  labor  of  formulating  a  new  school  law.  The  establishment 
of  the  State  Superintendency,  a  measure  which  narrowly  escaped 
defeat  in  the  committee,  was  due  to  the  suggestion  and  argu- 
ments of  this  final  message.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  and 
aside  from  their  character  of  usefulness,  these  messages  are  pos-' 
sessed  of  high  merit.  They  are  very  readable.  Of  the  first  of 
these  President  Tuttle  says :  ''  It  is  a  noble  message,  packed  with 
startling  facts,  spiced  with  humor,  and  everywhere  grand  with 
common  sense.  And  that  message  was  the  starting  rill  that  has 
since  swelled  into  the  river."  The  last  message  became  a  veri- 
table state  paper,  the  Senate  ordering  fifty  thousand  copies  printed 
for  distribution. 

In  '55  Prof.  Mills,  now  known  throughout  Indiana  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  messages,  was  made  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party 
for  the  State  Superintendency,  and  was  elected.  Supt.  Mills 
served  from  November  8,  '54,  to  February  10,  '57.  His  ad- 
ministration of  the  department  was  characterized  by  the  highest 
ability.  He  made  three  large,  comprehensive  reports,  two  of 
which  were  biennial  reports  to  the  Legislature.  He  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  providing  means  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  their  work  by  a  system  of  normal  training.  He 
published  an  edition  of  the  school  law,  with  valuable  annotations. 
The  State  Teachers'  Association,  which  had  been  organized  near 
the  close  of  Supt.  Larrabee's  term,  was  permanently\ established 
and  became  an  important  institution.  The  Indiana  School 
Journal  was  founded,  and  to  the  present  day  has  been  an  advp- 
cate  of  the  best  interest  of  the  schools,  and  an  exponent  of  the 
best  methods  of  instruction.  Graded  schools  were  established 
in  many  of  the  cities,  under  the  school  law  of  '55,  which  had  re- 
placed the  law  of  '52,  declared  unconstitutional  in  December, 
*54.  This  new  law  shared  the  fate  of  the  old  by  a  decision  ren- 
dered in  January,  '57,  near  the  close  of  Supt.  Mills's  official 
term,  and  the  city  schools  were  temporarily  overthrown. 

As  I  stated  in  my  sketch  of  Supt.  Larrabee,  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  law  consisted  in  this ; — while  the  constitution  re- 
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quires  that  the  laws  providing  for  the  support  of  common  schools 
shall  not  be  local  or  special,  the  graded  schools  were  supported 
mainly  by  local  taxation.  Local  tuition  taxes  are  by  the  present 
law  levied  and  collected  in  Indiana;  but  the  present  system  is 
far  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  than 
was  that  of  '55.  By  the  law  of  that  date  the  privilege  of  raising 
tuition  revenue  by  a  local  tax  was  conferred  only  on  cities  and 
incorporated  towns.  Now  this  privilege  belongs  to  all  the  school 
corporations  in  the  State;  and  thus  the  privilege  is  general,  though 
the  amount  levied  is  not  uniform.  Moreover,  by  the  present  law 
Indiana  does  not,  as  formerly,  shift  upon  the  corporations  the 
duty  which  belongs  to  her  as  a  State,  but  adds  to  the  princely 
revenue  derived  from  her  magnificent  school  fund  a  liberal  State 
tax  for  educational  purposes. 

Supt.  Mills  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but  returned 
to  his  chair  at  Wabash.  He  died  October  17, 1879,  full  of  yean 
and  of  honors,  deeply  lamented. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


ADDRESS  OP  CHARLES  O.  THOMPSON,  PRESIDXNT  OF  THE  ROSE  POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE  AT  TERRE   HAUTE. 


Whether  it  is  expedient  or  not  to  teach  handicraft  in  the  public 
schools  is  a  simple,  practical  question.  It  does  not  involve  any 
discussion  of  work-shops  in  endowed  institutions,  for  what  is 
proper  and  necessary  in  such  places,  where  the  expense  is  met 
by  the  income  of  funds  given  for  a  specific  purpose,  is  quite  an- 
other thing  in  a  public  school  where  the  expense  is  not  necessary 
and  is  met  by  taxation.  And  our  theme  can  be  discussed  with- 
out any  reference  to  drawing  or  to  sewing,  for  the  need  of  these 
is  universal,  the  need  of  a  knowledge  of  tools  is  not  Some  dex- 
terity in  the  use  of  tools  is  handy,  but  not  necessarily  so  essential 
to  every  person  that  without  it  he  is  likely  to  be  unfitted  to  dis- 
charge in  a  proper  manner  the  duties  of  life.  What  I  have  to 
say  refers  solely  to  teaching  handicraft  in  the  common  schools. 

Fver  since  the  close  of  the  war  the  public  mind  has  been 
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mare  and  more  disturbed  with  suspicions  and  inquiries  and  sur- 
mises in  regard  to  the  public  schools,  and  at  last  a  vague,  but 
more  or  less  justifiable  notion  that  their  work  is  not  practical 
enough  has  taken  shape  in  a  demand  that  manual  training  be 
included  among  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 

Who  makes  this  demand  ?  Not  any  body  of  teachers  or  of 
superintendents ;  not  pupils ;  not  Trades  Unions ;  not  Societies 
organized  for  economic  or  social  reform;  not  newspapers,  ex- 
cept in  occasional  paragraphs  as  a  matter  that  is  talked  about ; 
not  any  body  of  voters ;  not  any  Legislature ;  yet  the  project  is 
discussed  a  good  deal,  and  being  now  in  the  gristle  can  be  profit- 
ably shaped  by  thorough  treatment 

Whatever  definite  plans  have  been  proposed  can  be  easily  re- 
duced to  two,  viz. :  One  to  make  workshop  practice  a  part  of 
general,  compulsory  education ;  and  the  other  to  erect  optional 
high  schools,  in  which  study  and  shop-work  shall  each  occupy 
one-half  the  student's  time,  where  boys  who  like  the  manual  arts 
can  be  properly  trained. 

Before  discussing  these  plans,  I  will  venture  to  call  to  your 
attention  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  Athens,  which  seems  to  me 
to  suggest  in  a  most  instructive  manner  the  important  truth  which 
lies  at  the  heart  of  this  subject. 

Under  the  ancient  division  of  the  people  there  were  four  tribes, 
cultivators,  warriors,  goat-herds,  and  artisans.  Of  these,  the  ar* 
tisans  were  lowest  in  social  standing,  wealth  and  influence.  The 
reforms  of  Clisthenes,  which  about  510  B.  C.  gave  birth  to  the 
Athenian  Democracy,  failed  to  change  the  popular  estimate  of 
handicraft  The  education  of  the  Athenians,  wonderful  as  it  was 
in  its  results,  did  not  reach  down  to  the  workingmen.  There  was 
Socrates  to  teach  Alcibiades,  but  no  one  to  teach  those  Greeks 
whose  nanies  have  not  reached  us.  The  demiurgi  or  artisans 
held  the  lowest  place  in  Athens,  not  because  they  were  poor 
workmen — the  Parthenon  forbids — but  because  they  were  igno* 
rant;  and  it  has  resulted  from  this  unequal  diffusion  of  intelligence 
that  while  Greek  art  reached  an  unattainable  perfection,  her  arts 
are  forgotten.  The  work  of  the  artisans  of  Greece  show  that  the 
utmost  skill  in  handicraft  is  compatible  with  the  densest  ignorance, 
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and  offers  in  itself  no  security  to  private  character  or  to  public 
virtue. 

The  truth  which  is  contained  in  this  passage  may  well  run  as 
a  sub-base  tone  through  the  whole  of  this  discussion. 

We  are  first  to  consider  the  proposition  to  incorporate  work- 
shop instruction  with  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  school,  so  as 
to  add  new  force  to  the  education  of  the  masses. 

The  end  in  view  is  to  keep  boys  in  school  longer  by  offering 
them  additional  aid  toward  securing  a  subsequent  livelihood  and 
to  check  an  alleged  tendency  among  boys  to  shun  plain  life. 
Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  regard  the  fingers  as  a  new  avenue  to 
the  brain,  and  think  that 

GREAT  PEDAGOGIC   ADVANTAGES 

will  be  given  by  the  new  method,  so  that  boys  may  make  equal 
attainments  in  arithmetic,  reading,  and  grammar  in  less  time. 
The  latter  claim  I  do  not  think  I  fully  understaad ;  if  I  do,  it  is 
analogous  to  that  of  one  of  my  shipmates  on  a  steamer,  who, 
having  heard  that  in  consequence  of  a  failure  in  one  engine,  the 
propeller  which  had  been  making  forty  revolutions,  could  now 
make  but  thirty,  argued  with  much  warmth  that  so  much  addi- 
tional force  could  be  received  and  imparted  by  the  thirty  revo- 
lutions as  to  produce  a  speed  equal  to  that  of  the  previous  forty. 
Undoubtedly  some  boys  will  take  an  interest  in  tools  who  do  not 
like  their  books,  and  others  are  benefited  by  the  exercise,  so  that 
the  shop-work  acts  like  the  phosphorus  on  a  match ;  but  few  good 
teachers  will  demand  such  an  indirect  and  costly  auxiliary  in  or- 
der to  stimulate  a  few  dull  boys.  They  will  still  find  the  eye  and 
ear  nearer  to  the  brain  than  the  hand. 

But  the  suggestion  of  correcting  the  aversion  of  pupils  to  plain 
living  is  very  important,  and  deserves  serious  attention.  There  is 
some  truth  in  the  complaint  that  boys  and  girls  are  educated  away 
from  the  life  they  must  lead ;  that  they  know  too  much  of  books 
and  too  little  of  things ;  that  they  seek  the  softer  labors  of  life, 
and  are  especially  averse  to  manual  labor ;  that,  in  short,  they 
shun  shops  and  farms,  and  seek  banks,  stores  and  offices. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  applies  to  our  times 
Lord  Bacon's  complaint  against  the  English  schools  of  the  sev- 
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enteenth  century,  that  they  ''fill  the  realm  full  of  indigent, 
idle  and  wanton  people."  It  is  claimed  that  if  work-shops 
were  coupled  somewhere  with  existing  schools  this  evil  tendency 
would  be  arrested ;  that  industry  would  take  the  place  of  idleness ; 
that  scholars  would  not  leave  school  so  early ;  or,  otherwise,  that 
boys  would  become  happy  mechanics  instead  of  grumbling  and 
often  dishonest  clerks,  and  that  girls  would  foreswear  the  friy- 
dities  of  fashion  and  cultivate  the  sober  virtues  of  their  grand- 
mothers. 

It  can  not  be  assumed  that  the  people  have  not  a  right  to  set 
up  workshops  in  their  schools  if  they  wish.  The  people  of  any 
State  have  a  right  to  say  what  shall  be  taught  in  their  sdhools, 
but  no  point  settled  by  vote  is  settled  unless  the  decision  be  both 
just  and  expedient.  The  schools  have  suffered  much  harm  by 
.illconsidered  changes  which  have  proved  to  be  unwise.  The 
people  of  this  State,  at  least,  will  not  hesitate  to  adopt  any  meas- 
ure which  can  be  shown  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  their 
public  schools  the  highest  efficiency.  The  question  is  not  whether 
the  people  can  be  induced  to  order  handicraft  taught  to  theu*  chil- 
dren, but  whether  they  ought  to  order  it ;  and  this  question  is  fit 
to  appear  among  the  topics  at  a  meeting  of  educators. 

Inquiring  into  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  a  teacher  must 
say  that  it  seems  strange  to  those  who  have  had  any  experience 
in  teaching  handicraft  that  an  institution,  which  is  really  so  inef- 
ficient as  the  public  school  is  said  to  be,  should  be  expected  to 
undertake  it.  If  it  substantially  fails  in  teaching  what  it  now 
undertakes,  what  right  have  we  to  expect  better  things  when  a 
machine-shop  is  laid  upon  its  over-burdened  back  ?  Complaints 
against  ineffective  methods  are  not  met  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  by  those  methods. 

You  say  thfe  school  educates  the  boys  away  from  the  life  they 
must  lead.  Who  knows  what  life  they  must  lead  ?  Are  you 
trying  to  lay  down  Madison's  ever  vanishing  line  between  rich 
and  poor  ?  Are  you  supposing  that  even  a  denial  of  the  common 
light  of  a  boy  to  common  knowledge  will  keep  him  from  aspfiring? 

Again,  while  the  substance  6f  knowledge  and  the  methods  of 
impairing  it  must  ever  remain  the  proper  subject  of  the 
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it  is  idle  to  arrogate  or  assign  to  the  school  the  control  of,  or  the 
responsibility  for  the  product  of  our  complex  social  training.  It 
is  almost  cowardly  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  school  the  unwise 
discontent  with  plain  living,  the  haste  to  be  rich,  the  foolish  re- 
valries,  and  the  general  desire  to  be  famous,  which  are  as  old  as 
civilization  and  apparently  inseparable  from  it.  These  evils  may 
be  enhanced  just  now.  by  the  great  material  prosperity  of  the 
country,  by  the  unchecked  circulation  of  corrupt  books  and  pa- 
pers, by  the  general  laxity  in  home-training,  and  by  a  certain 
weakening  of  the  power  of  great  examples  over  life  and  charac- 
ter. Be  that  as  itmay,  most  of  the  complaints  that  are  so  loudly 
made  against  the  schools  should  be  laid  at  other  doors.  It  ought 
to  be  clear  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  the  influence  of 
the  school  checks  rather  than  helps  the  speed  of  these  evils.  The 
only  excellent  way  of  obedience,  industry,  and  method  is  shown 
there  by  precept  and  example ;  the  value  of  principles  over  rules 
can  be  learned  there,  and,  generally,  right  and  justice  are  daily 
made  to  prevail.  For  the  only  hope  of  success  in  this  world  lies 
in  obedience  to  law ;  the  only  preventive  of  idleness  is  a  habit  of 
industry  founded  on  an  obedient  spirit. 

Skill  in  handicraft  is  no  security  against  thriftlessness  and  vice, 
unless  it  rests  upon  character.  The  worst  evil  in  shops  is  the 
danger  that  the  most  valuable  workmen  upon  whom,  at  critical 
moments,  everything  depends,  are  liable  at  those  moments  to  be 
overcome  by  appetite  and  so  to  fail. 

It  is  certain  that  no  one  has  yet  shown  just  how  or  when 
or  to  what  extent  the  addition  of  handicraft  to  the  cause  of  the 
public  school  can  make  it  more  effective  in  resisting  and  curing 
the  evils  of  the  times.  Manual  training  has  no  elixir  for  turning 
a  lazy  boy  into  an  industrious  one,  or  a  stupid  boy  into  a  bright 
one.  The  whole  force  of  the  reasons  urged  for  this  change  is 
derived  from  the  alleged  failure  of  the  public  school. 

But  the  schools  have  not  failed.  Concede  to  the  critic  all  the 
boys  who  seek  counters  instead  of  benches ;  all  the  girls  that 
cultivate  the  graces  of  the  parlor  instead  of  the  kitchen,  a  con- 
cession no  one  can  possibly  make,  and  the  balance  is  still  heavily 
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in  favor  of  the  school.  To  what  other  cause  will  anyone  assign 
the  intelligence  of  this  people  which  is  the  chief  bnlwark  of  their 
liberties  ?  For  what  other  good  do  the  people  spend  such  sums 
90  freely  and  ungrudgingly  ?  Of  what  other  adjunct  of  liberty 
are  they  so  jealous  whenever  it  is  threatened  by  cupidity  or  priest- 
craft? If  the  simple  history  of  the  public  schools  be  a  story  of 
failure,  may  God  fill  the  world  with  such  failures ! 

But  suppose  handicraft  is  to  be  taught,  in  order  to  produce  the 
desired  and  promised  effect  upon  the  masses,  it  must  be  made 
compulsory,  and  room  must  be  made  for  it  as  a  fixed  place  in 
every  school  system.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  that  place,  for  the 
fact  is  that  the  time  now  given  to  the  training  of  the  average  boy 
is  barely  adequate  to  the  necessity  of  teaching  him  those  branches 
which,  as  all  agree,  he  must  learn.  Four  years  ago,  I  made  a 
careful  study  of  the 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS   OF   MASSACHUSETTS, 

and  ascertained  that  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  registered  pu- 
pils are  found  in  school  at  all,  more  than  50  per  cent,  are  in  the 
three  lowest  grades,  and  less  than  4  per  cent,  reach  the  high 
school ;  deducting  from  the  school  attendance  the  loss  of  time 
due  to  sickness,  truancy  and  accident,  we  find  that  the  average 
pupil  of  our  public  schools  receive,  at  the  public  charge,  166 
weeks  of  instruction,  or  a  little  more  than  four  school  years. 

Superintendent  Hinsdale  states  that  in  Cleveland  68.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment  are  in  primary  grades,  26.2  per  cent 
in  grammar  grades,  and  4. 5  per  cent,  in  the  high  schools ;  or  in 
another  way,  of  108  children  who  enter  the  primary  grades,  i 
graduates  from  the  high  school ;  of  60  who  finish  the  primary 
studies,  20  complete  the  grammar  studies ;  of  these  20,  4  take 
the  second  year  in  the  high  school  and  i  graduates. 

I  have  not  been  able,  after  much  effort,  to  obtain  precise  infor- 
mation upon  these  points  from  the  statistics  of  Indiana,  but  the 
opinion  of  many  well-informed  persons  is  that  the  showing  would 
not  be  very  much  better. 

Compulsory  manual  traimng,  then,  must  be  imposed  upon 
children  under  fourteen,  whose  school  life  can  not  much  exceed 
four  years.     Before  doing  this,  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  why 
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so  large  a  majority  of  the  children  disappear  from  school  so  soon. 
It  is  not  of  choice,  for  most  of  them  would  prefer  school  to  what 
awaits  them.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  she 
is,  like  Providence,  kind  to  even  the  thankless  and  undeserving, 
and  maintains  truant  officers  to  compel  from  highways  and  hedges 
those  for  whom  her  feast  of  knowledge  is  spread.  It  is  not  be- 
cause of  the  unwillingness  of  parents,  for  the  act  that  takes  the 
child  from  school  often  breaks  their  hearts.  It  is  not  because 
the  course  of  study  is  ill-adapted  to  the  end  which  the  school 
seeks ;  that  is  the  result  of  a  broad  and  deep  induction,  and, 
except  that  it  covers  too  many  topics,  the  course  of  study  is  prac- 
tically unimpeachable.  The  reason  lies  deeper  than  all  these. 
It  is  the  hard  necessity  of  bread  and  clothing.  The  statistics  of 
the  ^Bureau  of  Labor  show  the  stern-visaged  truth  that  in  towns 
the  average  wage-earner,  who  is  classed  either  as  an  operative  or 
unskilled  laborer,  can  not  earn  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
house  more  than  four  persons.  As  the  average  family  in  such 
cases  consists  of  from  five  to  seven,  some  other  means  of  feeding 
and  clothing  the  surplus  above  four  must  be  devised. 

That  explains  the  statistics  of  school  attendance,  especially 
when  they  are  explained  in  connection  with  the  havoc  that  disease 
ana  death  makes  in  homes  where  every  law  of  health  is  ignor- 
antly  set  at  defiance.  Now  what  is  it  best  and  justest  and  kindest 
to  give  the  children  of  such  homes,  for  they  are  the  masses  in 
our  schools  ?  A  little  manual  training  which  can  not  help  them 
in  any  large  way,  so  little  it  must  be,  or  as  much  knowledge  of 
books  as  possible,  which  will  draw  them  to  libraries  instead  of  to 
grog-shops  in  their  evening  lonesomeness ;  as  much  knowledge 
of  natural  history  and  drawing  as  possible,  which  will  enable 
them  to  find  companionship  in  nature,  and  look  without  a  stupid 
stare  into  her  **  un withered,"  kindly  face;  as  much  knowledge 
of  the  great  examples  of  history  as  possible,  to  persuade  them 
always  to  look  up ;  as  much  knowledge  of  themselves  as  possible, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  bear  adversity  with  courage  and  pros- 
perity without  exultation. 


•Reports  of  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Mass. 
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Considering  how  short  school  is  and  how  long  life  is,  is  it  bet- 
ter to  emphasize  the  mechanic  or  the  man  in  the  child  ?  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  attempt  to  do  the  one  will  fail,  to  do  the 
other  may  succeed.  For  there  is  another  matter  to  be  thought 
of  in  the  lives  of  the  artisans  of  this  country,  and  that  is  that  han- 
dicraft occupies  an  ever-narrowing-machinery,  an  ever-widening 
domain.  With  the  practical  extinction  of  the  independent  manual 
arts,  especially  those  that  were  essential  to  the  comforts  of 
daily  life, 

THE  JUST   PRIDE  OF   THE  ARTISAN 

in  the  work  of  his  own  hand,  a  most  important  social  force  has 
vanished ;  in  its  place  we  have  chiefly  machine  tending.  Not 
that  there  is  not  some  stimulus  in  watching  machinery,  and 
that  now  and  then  an  invention  may  be  suggested  to  a  sympa- 
thetic mind ;  but  that  is  not  an  equivalent  for  what  has  been  lost. 
The  feeling  with  which  a  skillful  watchmaker  contemplates  the 
equable  motion  of  a  time-piece,  every  part  of  which  he  has  him- 
self finished  and  adjusted,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
man  who  sets  and  guides  the  machine,  which  delivers  a  hun- 
dred gears  a  minute,,  or  does  his  one  part  in  assembling  and 
adjusting  the  parts  of  a  watch  as  they  come  from  many  ma- 
'  chines.  In  one  case  the  man  has  put  a  part  of  himself  into  his 
work ;  in  the  other,  he  has  put  into  it  so  many  hours  of  his  time, 
well  aware  that  a  small  amount  of  training  would  enable  any  other 
man  to  do  as  good  work  as  his.  The  watchmaker  may  outstrip 
his  best  predecessor,  and  to  do  this  strains  every  nerve,  practices 
patience,  watchfulness,  courage  and  faith ;  the  watch-producer 
soon  reaches  the  level  plateau  of  his  life,  above  which  there  are 
no  heights,  for  the  machine  does  the  work.  His  life  becomes 
monotonous,  and  out  of  this  monotony  spring  special  tempta- 
tions. The  more  he  knows,  and  the  more  he  becomes  good 
company  for  himself,  the  better  he  is. 

There  is  another  important  thought  about  this  revolution  in  the 
mechanic  arts :  if,  as  Adam  Smith  says,  it  now  takes  twenty  dis- 
tinct operations  and  as  many  distinct  operators  to  make  a  pin, 
all  pins  must  be  cheaper  than  they  were  when  only  pin-makers 
made  them  without  machinery ;  hence  many  more  people  can 
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afford  to  buy  pins,  the  production  is  greatly  increased  and  pos- 
sibly more  persons  can  get  a  living  by  making  each  one>twentieth 
of  a  pin  than  when  each  made  a  whole  pin.  But  another  result 
has  been  found  to  be  more  probable,  that  each  operative  in  a  pin 
factory  has  a  great  deal  of  idle  time  on  his  hands.  To  enable 
him  to  make  a  good  use  of  this  idle  time  is  no  less  the  duty  of 
the  school  than  to  guard  against  the  narrowing  tendency  of  his 
minutely  subdivided  avocation. 

I  am  not  forgetting  that  skill  in  handicraft  is  not  absolutely 
extinct,  but  am  urging  that  its  field  is  so  narrowed  that  the  masses 
are  no  longer  found  there  for  whom  the  public  schools  must  care. 
The  great  majority  of  boys  who  go  from  school  to  shop  swell  the 
ranks  either  of  unskilled  laborers,  or  of  those  whose  life  is  spent 
beside  machines. 

There  is  another  failing  case  under  this  theorem.  Suppose 
you  set  up  work-shops  and  impose  upon  all  boys,  as  you  must, 
a  certain  number  of  hours  of  practice  in  them ;  here  is  a  boy 
without  the  slightest  aptitude  for  tools,  but  with  marked  intellec- 
tual powers.  If  I  were  his  father  I  would  be  likely  to  say ; 
''Forcing  that  boy  into  a  shop  is  an  outrage,  and  I  must  charge 
myself  with  the  expense  of  educating  him  in  a  private  school, 
though  I  pay  my  taxes  and  prefer  the  fine  democratic  influence 
of  the  common  school."  Now  you  say,  ''Well,  we  will  excuse 
excuse  this  boy  from  the  work-shop;*'  there  will  appear  many 
other  applicants  for  excuse  on  similar  grounds,  and  you  have  at 
once  tl^at  ugliest  foe  of  all  good — a  feeling  of  caste  limitations. 

If  any  further  argument  is  necessary  to  show  the  futility  of 
school  work-shops  in  general,  it  can  be  drawn  from  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  education  which  is  seldom  read,  viz. :  The  many 
efforts  that  have  already  been  made  to  incorporate  manual  train- 
ing with  general  education.  Precisely  the  same  arguments  were 
spread  out  in  the  catalogues  of  schools  that  arose,  flourished  and 
declined  between  1830  and  1850,  as  are  now  urged  by  the  advo- 
cates of  workshops  for  every  school.  All  attempts  to  organize 
industrial  work  in  connection  with  classical  academies  and  col- 
leges have  failed. 

These  conditions  and  others  like  them  have  been  so  influential 
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with  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  desire  handicraft  in  school, 
that  the  demand  is  now  limited  to  an  optional  high  school.  Prob- 
ably this  is' all  that  most  thoughtful  persons  will  advocate. 

THE   PLAN    IS 

to  offer  to  boys  who  have  finished  the  grammar  school  and  desire 
instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  a  two  years'  course,  on  the  half- 
time  plan,  in  which  one-half  of  the  time  shall  be  spent  in  study 
and  the  other  in  the  work-shop.  ' 

That  such  schools  are  good  can  not  be  denied,  but  it  is  not 
dear  that  they  are  entitled  to  existence  at  public  expense — for 
although  any  manual  training  is  a  good  thing  and  its  results  very 
handy,  it  may  not  be  the  best  thing.  Optional  schools  are  clear 
of  many  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  against  general 
school  work-shops,  yet  we  must  still  ask  why  they  should  be  ad- 
ded to  the  school  system?  The  presumption  certainly- is  that 
such  institutions  belong  to  the  class  of  professional  schools  which, 
according  to  the  genius  of  American  laws,  should  be  sustained  by 
invested  funds  and  managed  by  corporations.  But  many  reasons 
are  urged  in  favor  of  State  control,  and  some  of  these  I  will  dis- 
cuss: 

1.  It  is  as  fair  for  the  State  to  teach  the  elements  of  mechan- 
ical knowledge  as  of  the  professions. 

The  public  school  does  not  undertake  to  teach  the  elements  of 
the  professions ;  it  teaches  the  elements  of  knowledge  which  the 
subtle  chemistry  of  the  social  body  transmutes  now  into  the  learn- 
ing of  the  philosopher,  and  now  into  the  intelligence  of  the  ar- 
tisan. 

2.  The  State  Universities  teach  the  professions,  and  why  not 
the  trades? 

The  State  University  is  not  a  universal  feature  of  public  edu- 
cation, but  it  must  certainly  be  as  fair  for  this  institution,  when 
it  exists,  to  teach  trades  as  professions.  It  stands  on  the  same 
plane  as  endowed  institutions  in  other  States.  We  are  speaking 
only  of  the  common  schools. 

3.  Boys  will  be  allured  to  the  mechanical  arts  by  means  of 
work-shops  in  their  schools. 
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Considering  the  significance  and  increase  of  Trades  Unions, 
the  amount  of  over-production  of  everything  but  food,  leading 
to  strikes,  'Mock-outs,"  '*shut-downs,"  etc.,  it  is  cer&inly  a  fair 
question  whether  boys  ought  not  to  be  allured  away  from  the 
shops. 

Do  the  mechanic  arts  need  the  aid  of  a  school  work-shop  to 
increase  their  attractiveness  ?  What  assemblage  of  mechanical 
processes  could  be  made  in  any  school  building  that  could  com- 
pete with  the  exhibition  which  every  large  town  presents  ?  The 
air  is  lurid  with  the  smoke  of  furnaces ;  every  stream  is  worried 
with  dams ;  the  din  of  machinery  sounds  an  incessant  call ;  thou- 
sands of  workmen  go  as  daily  messengers  between  shop  and 
home  and  make  familiar  in  daily  speech  the  marvels  of  mechan- 
ical achievements.  This  spectacle  is  not  limited  to  a  few  hours 
of  a  crowded  school-day,  but  day  and  night  are  filled  with  it. 

Libraries  abound  in  biographies  of  the  great  inventors. 
Every  thoughtful  boy  can  feed  his  imagination  on  the  stories  of 
Arkwright,  Whitney,  and  Bigelow.  This  is  the  real  developing 
school.  This  face  to  face  communion  with  men  excites  the  boy 
more  than  lathes,  and  engines  and  spindles.  The  trophies  of 
Miltiades  will  never  permit  a  young  Themtstocles  to  slumber. 

The  mechanic  arts  will  have  unskilled  recruits  enough  without 
any  help  from  the  schools.  We  may  safely  leave  skill  in  handi- 
craft to  be  its  own  nurse,  snd  whether  or  not  the  American  arti- 
san be  inferior  to  the  Greek,  the  school  must  see  to  it  that  he 
remains,  as  he  is,  a  superior  kind  of  man. 

Though  the  experiments  in  the  manual  training  schools  now 
in  progress  are  not  complete  enough  to  furnish  conclusive  evi- 
dence, yet  it  is  worth  notice  that  of  twenty-nine  graduates  from 
the  best  of  them,  ten  are  now  working  with  their  hands;  that  is, 
the  same  proportion  of  the  class  as  of  the  community  at  large 
have  sought  handicraft,  for  about  one-third  to  one  fourth  of  every 
dense  population  work  with  tools. 

4.  Boys  uke  a  great  interest  in  tools,  as  for  instance  in  summer 
schools.  So  they  do  in  boxing,  fencing,  etc.  Occasionally,  but 
rarely,  the  interest  becomes  contagious,  and  wakens  dormant 
intellectual  energies;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  this  zeal  in  tools 
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will  be  mistaken  or  substituted  for  zeal  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge. 

5.  Boys  trained  in  school-shops,  though  they  can  not  become 
skilled  mechanics,  can  acquire  skill  enough  to  take  precedence 
of  raw  hands  in  the  strife  for  places. 

A  large  acquaintance  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  employers 
in  shops  and  factories  justifies  me  in  saying  that  this  hope  is  not 
well  founded.  Of  two  boys,  otherwise  of  equal  merit,  one  of 
whom  had  spent  his  last  two^years  in.  a  good  school  with  a  work- 
shop, the  other  in  a  good  school  without  a  work-shop,  most  em- 
ployers would  prefer  the  latter.  The  man  who  is  about  to  em- 
ploy an  unskilled  boy  inquires  into  his  character  and  his  capac- 
ity to  learn  his  business,  and  the  tender  of  a  smatter  of  tools, 
would  be  a  disqualification  in  the  mind  of  many  a  man,  because  it 
would  argue  a  certain  assurance  of  knowledge  which  the  boy  could 
not  possibly  possess,  and  the  assurance,  he  might  not  overcome. 
The  man  who  employs  men  in  shops  wants  each  one  to  learn  as  soon 
as  possible,  if  he  does  not  already  know,  how  to  <}o  the  one  partic- 
ular thing  needed,  and  to  remain  doing  that  as  long  as  possible ; 
hence,  looking  at  the  side  of  the  employer  or  of  the  employed,  it 
is  better  for  the  latter  to  secure  all  possible  knowledge,  such  as 
the  school  can  give,  than  to  anticipate,  at  the  expense  of  this 
knowledge,  .the  labor  of  the  shop.     But  there  is 

ANOTHER   MORE    SERIOUS   OBJECTION 

to  this  argument  for  school-shops  that  has  not  yet  been  met  at  all. 
Why  should  manual  training,  at  public  expense,  be  restricted  to 
the  use  of  carpenters'  or  machinists'  tools  ?  It  is  answered,  "A 
hammer  is  a  fundamental  tool."  So  is  a  trowel.  The  chances 
of  getting  employment  are  rather  better  for  a  mason  than  for  a 
machinist  It  is  probable  that  the  average  citizen  uses  a  hammer 
far  oftener  than  he  uses  a  ta)wel ;  but  we  are  not  now  speaking 
of  what  it  is  handy  for  him  to  know^  but  of  what  is  essential.  It 
is  not  yet  known  what  natural  or  reasonable  limit  can  be  set  to 
the  trades  that  should  be  fostered  by  a  school  which  is  maintained 
at  public  expense  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens. 

I  know  that  some  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  ele- 

a 
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ments  of  trades  can  be  taught  in  a  certain  generic  way,  but  the 
experiments  in  progress  to  demonstrate  this  are  not  yet  conclu- 
sive enough  to  warrant  the  public  schools  in  relying  upon  them. 

6.  Manual  training  in  the  public  schools  will  turn  the  minds 
of  boys  towards  Polytechnic  Schools,  and  so  promote  the  new 
education. 

I  do  not  see  why  it  will.  If  the  advantages  of  a  technical 
course  are  not  strong  enough  to  draw  students,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  they  will  be  strengthened  by  teaching  them  handicraft 
in  public  schools.  The  polytechnic  would  not  suggest  such  a 
change.  It  is  very  clear  that  her  work  will  be  rendered  more 
efficient  by  better  work  in  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  kind 
they  are  now  doing.  What  the  polytechnic  can  do  for  boys  de- 
pends upon  what  they  bring  to  her  door  almost  as  much  as  upon 
what  they  draw  from  her  stores. 

There  is  one  change  that  might  be  made  in  the  studies  of  the 
Higher  Grammar  schools  which  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
polytechnic  student  and  not  disadvantageous  to  any  other  scholar. 
By  shortening  the  time  spent  in  the  study  of  geography,  or  by 
omitting  some  of  the  studies  of  the  high  school  course,  or  by  do- 
ing everything  more  philosophically,  time  could  be  found  for  in- 
structing all  pupils  in  the  six  mechanical  powers.  The  necessary 
apparatus  can  be  had  for  $20,  and  the  teacher  can  easily  prepare 
himself  for  the  work.  Lads  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  readily 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject  and  can  comprehend  its  elements ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  in  these  days  of  mechanical  production,  a  very 
important  kind  of  knowledge.  It  does  not  seem  an  exagge- 
ration to  claim  that  boys  who  are  thoroughly  taught  the  simple 
principles  of  the  six  mechanical  powers  have  more  useful  knowl- 
edge, as  far  as  the  school  can  give  it,  than  they  can  ever  get  from 
a  school  work-shop.  They  then  carry  into  the  shop  something 
which  the  shop  can  not  give,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  all 
machines  and  the  ability,  by  means  of  books,  to  make  the  shop 
an  auxiliary  in  their  never  ending  education. 

If  the  reasons  urged  for  this  innovation  upon  the  established 
order  of  things  have  been  shown  to  be  inconclusive,  I  would  like 
to  present  a  few  general  thoughts  upon  the  subject. 
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It  is  safe  to  rest  upon  the  certain  endowment  of  private  insti- 
tutions for  .the  teaching  of  handicraft.  Nearly  $10,000,000  have 
been  given  to  found  institutions  of  technology,  and  mainly  by 
private  givers  since  1868,  and  the  good  work  still  goes  on.  This 
fact  at  once  commits  the  wisest  of  donors  against  depending  on 
the  State  for  supporting  technology  and  gives  the  greatest  secu- 
rity for  its  future. 

All  the  writers  and  speakers  who  have  advocated  manual  train- 
ing for  boys  in  the  public  schools  have  signally  omitted  any  equal 
care  for  the  girls.  The  only  contribution  to  their  cause  is  the 
pleasant  suggestion  of  our  friend,  the  President  of  the  Salem 
Normal  School  in  Massachusetts,  who  says  that  girls  in  that 
school,  having  tried  the  work-shop,  like  it  very  much,  and  are 
learning  rapidiy  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  Before  any  system 
of  school  work-shop  can  command  popular  approval,  it  must  be 
shown  that  they  will  offer  equal  advantages  to  boys  and  girls. 

Again  it  is  well  to  remember  that 

ALL  THE   EXPERIMENTS 

in  school  work-shops  which  have  been  tried  thus  far  have  been 
tried  under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions.  An  enthusiastic 
and  competent  officer  in  charge  of  boys,  carefully  selected  with 
reference  to  their  special  tastes  and  aptitudes,  can  do  marvels  in 
teaching  any  subject  I  have  often  thought  that  one  such  man 
whom  I  much  admire,  were  he  to  assume  that  Greek  is  what 
boys  really  need,  and  set  himself  to  teach  it  with  the  personal 
force  that  he  applies  to  his  manual  training  school,  would  show 
such  results  that  all  his  neighbors  Vould  forsake  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adaois,  Jr.,  and  vote  Greek  into  all  the  schools. 

Great  personal  power  in  a  teacher  conceals  and  atones  for 
grave  defects  in  a  system.  But  we  are  compelled  to  consider 
how  a  plan  of  instruction  will  work  in  the  hand  of  teachers  who 
may  be  devoid  of  magnetism,  but  who  do  good  work  on  a  sound 
plan. 

Very  little  value  can  be  attached  to  any  of  the  results  yet  at- 
tained in  the  manual  training  schools  as  precedents  in  general 
school  management 
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The  question  of  expense  also  obtrudes  itself.  It  costs  $8,000 
a  year  to  run  a  shop  of  the  kind  demanded  for  200  boys.  To 
this  add  $1,000  to  cover  inevitable  wear  of  machinery  and  tools. 
The  original  cost  of  tools  and  machinery,  including  engine,  can 
not  be  put  at  less  than  $5,000.  Adding  interest  on  this  sum  and 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  building  to  the  cost  of  the  equipment, 
we  are  obliged  to  set  down  the  annual  cost  of  the  shops  alone  at 
$10,000,  or  $50  a  scholar.  This  expense  is  small  if  great  advan- 
Uges  are  assured,  but  too  large  if  the  results  are  at  all  problem- 
atical. In  view  of  the  large  expenditure  which  must  be  made 
for  the  common  school,  the  taxpayer  has  a  right,  I  think,  to  await 
the  larger  results  of  the  experiments  now  in  progress  before  he 
adds  so  large  an  amount  to  the  annual  budget 

If  all  the  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  enter  the 
grammar  school  can  leave  it  with  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  a  promissory  note,  a  plain  problem  in  percent- 
age, the  addition  of  five  columns  of  figures  of  forty  each,  mainly 
sevens  and  nines,  with  answers 

ABSOLUTELY   CORRECT, 

with  the  ability  to  write  an  intelligible  business  letter  and  read 
aloud  the  evening  papers  so  distinctly  and  so  pleasantly  that  plain 
people  can  follow  them  without  too  much  effort,  with  the  ability 
to  tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one,  with  knowledge  enough  of 
geography  to  find  the  place  on  the  map  where  the  last  war  has 
broken  out,  and  locate  and  give  the  general  facts  concerning  each 
of  the  important  countries  in  the  world,  with  the  routes  of  com- 
merce and  trade,  and  with  historical  knowledge  enough  to  trace 
the  growth  of  our  country  and  tell  the  story  of  liberty,  I  think 
the  voters  will  pay  the  bills  without  complaint 

But  finally,  the  thought  has  often  crossed  me  that  we  may 
have  entirely  mistaken  the  measure  and  the  motive  of  the  popu- 
lar demand  for  this  reform.  My  ears  are  not  sharp  enough  to 
hear  distinctly  any  call  for  manual  training  in  the  schools ;  but  I 
do  hear,  in  very  clear  and  unmistakable  form,  a  demand  that  the 
number  of  topics  shall  be  lessened  and  the  thoughtfulness  of 
teaching  increased.     The  demand  for  more  manipulation,  more 
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practical  familiarity  with  fewer  things,  has  been  construed  into  a 
demand  for  manual  training.  People  are  not  pleased  with  smat- 
ter,  but  are  always  satisfied  with  mastery. 

There  is  room  for  question  if  this  move  in  the  direction  of 
manual  training  be  not  an  evasion  of  a  pressing  duty ;  for  it  is 
always  easier  to  cultivate  a  novelty  than  to  regenerate  the  old 
crops.  What  is  wanted  is  better  methods  of  teaching  the  essen- 
tials of  common  knowledge,  so  that  the  four  priceless  years  of 
school  life  shall  be  more  fruitful.  For  this  the  people  cry  out. 
We  can  not  avoid  this  cry  by  any  curious  debates ;  we  must  deal 
with  the  question  seriously,  patiently  and  honestly.  The  work 
of  pruning,  and  regenerating,  and  reforming  demands  more  skill 
and  courage  and  knowledge  than  a  manual  training  school,  but 
it  is  far  more  promising. 

And  this  work  must  be  done  by  those  who  are  working  from 
the  center  of  the  school  system  outward,  and  not  by  those  who, 
in  spite  of  much  earnestness,  evidently  do  not  know  where  the 
center  is.     It  is  the  legitimate  work  of  educators. 

Let  me  close  with  a  noble  thought  from  Professor  Jevons'  new 
book,  ?' Methods  of  Social  Reform"  : 

It  is  assumed  that  the  main  object  of  education  is  to  promote 
success  in  life ;  but  the  main  object  of  education  is  not  to  promote 
success  in  life  in  any  technical  sense ;  that  is  the  business  of  the 
professional  schools.  The  main  object  of  education  is  to  raise 
the  standard  of  life  itself. 


HANDICRAFT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


H.  S.  TARBBLL,  SUPT.  INDIANAPOLIS  SCHOOLS. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  a  paper 
on  this  subject  was  read  by  Prof.  Chas.  O.  Thompson,  President 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 

As  might  have  been  expected  the  paper  gave  a  vigorous 
presentation  of  well-defined  views,  and  was  considered  by  all  a 
masterly  production.  It  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the 
teachers,  even  those  not  accepting  all  its  conclusions  acknowl- 
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edging  its  strength  and  finding  much  with  which  to  be  gratified. 
Of  the  latter  class  I  was  one,  and  desire  to  express  with  much 
deference  the  grounds  of  my  dissent  from  the  general  conclusion 
that  handicraft  has  fu?  place  in  the  public  school. 

That  manual  instruction  will  work  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
character  of  pupils  or  in  their  life  careers  need  not  be  claimed ; 
that  'Uhe  utmost  skill  in  handicraft  is  compatible  with  the  dullest 
ignorance,  and  offers  in  itself  no  security  to  private  character  or 
public  virtue/'  need  not  be  denied;  and  yet  reasons  may  be 
found  which  give  force  to  the  demand  for  such  instruction.  The 
fundamental  argument  for  such  training  is  the  added  brain  power 
or  mentality  that  comes  therefrom.  Each  sense  is  an  avenue  to 
the  mind.  The  fingers  are  only  less  important  as  inlets  for  per- 
ceptions than  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  in  one  of  his  essays:  **The  increased 
complexity  of  the  limbs,  the  greater  variety  of  actions  they  per- 
form and  the  more  numerous  perceptions  they  give,  imply  a 
greater  development  of  the  brain  and  its  bony  envelope."  It 
follows  that  training  the  limbs  to  skill  in  action  gives  greater 
clearness  and  force  to  the  perceptions  they  furnish,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence increased  brain-power. 

The  soldier  undergoes  the  fatigues  of  drill  quite  as  much  to 
get  power  over  h:'s  own  body  as  for  any  direct  value  in  the  evo- 
lutions. The  will  acts  first  and  most  directly  through  the  mus- 
cles. Its  regal  power  is  strengthened  mainly  by  its  exercise  in 
co-ordinating  muscular  movement.  Hence  the  very  great  ad- 
vantage of  any  form  of  methodical  activity  such  s^s  the  drill,  row- 
ing, fencing,  playing  on  the  piano. 

Huxley  declares  one  element  of  a  liberal  education  to  be  such 
a  training  of  the  body  that  it  becomes  the  <' ready  servant  of  the 
will  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that  as  a  mech- 
anism it  is  capable  of." 

Dr.  Thompson  himself  has  in  another  paper  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing from  Prof.  F.  A.  March  with  approval:  "The  manipu- 
lator stores  his  mind  with  the  conceptions  of  the  senses,  with 
information  from  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  the  finger  tips,  the  mus- 
cles and  the  meters  of  science,  those  magnified  senses ;  without 
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these  finer  roots,  men  are  poor  sapless  things.  Manipulation 
trains  the  organs  of  perception,  the  eye  of  Herschel,  the  thumb 
of  Phidias.  It  gives  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  The  complex 
ideas  of  modern  science  to  which  technical  terms  must  guide  us, 
are  the  result,  for  most  part,  of  wide  generalization.  They  are 
obscure  and  indefinite  to  every  man  until  he  has  oflen  applied 
them  to  real  objects.  This  process  of  minute  attention  and  veri- 
fication strengthens  the  memory.  Once  worked  out  is  faster  in 
the  mind  than  ten  times  learned.  The  affections  of  the  senses  re- 
double the  inner  memory.  The  recurrent  force  of  muscular  and 
nervous  habit  is  added.  But  a  greater  advantage  of  manipula- 
tion is  that  it  trains  the  judgment.  The  reduction  of  theory  to 
practice  can  not  be  an  exercise  of  mere  memory." 

By  present  custom  the  young  man  after  he  has  completed  his 
school  course  and  laid  aside  his  text-books  enters  upon  the  task 
of  learning  the  trade  or  profession  which  he  is  to  follow  as  a 
means  of  living.  This  makes  an  abrupt  transition  and  usually 
works  a  complete  divorce  between  the  earlier  intellectual  and  the 
later  practical  portions  of  his  life.  Fearing  this,  Dr.  Thompson 
and  others  urge  postponing  as  late  as  possible  this  change,  that 
the  man's  intellectuality  may  be  built  upon  a  broad  and  'strong 
foundation,  that  the  Ptan  may  not  be  swallowed  up  in  the  artisan. 
The  results  of  this  abrupt  change,  of  division  of  labor,  and  of 
the  use  of  machinery  are  to  cause  the  artisan  to  put  little  thought 
into  his  work,  to  become  a  machine  himself,  and  to  live  an  intel- 
lectual life,  if  he  is  not  too  tired,  only  when  his  day's  work  is 
done. 

How  much  better  that  during  the  days  of  earnest  study  Ihere 
be  days  of  careful  work  involving  as  much  thought,  requiring  as 
much  ability  as  the  mastery  of  his  studies.  Would  not  the  rela- 
tion of  muscle  and  brain,  in  short,  of  the  artisan  and  the  man 
become  clearer  by  this  early  companionship  ? 

What  dignity  is  added  to  labor  by  placing  it  side  by  side,  equal 
in  rank  and  attention  with  those  intellectual  pursuits  which  we 
are  inclined  to  rank  so  much  higher. 

Could  our  youth,  cramped  by  poverty  as  nine-tenths  of  them 
are,  and  compelled  to  go  early  into  the  ranks  of  wage-earners, 
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know  that  by  a  combination  of  culture  of  hand  and  brain  the 
time  to  learn  a  handicraft  need  not  all  be  taken  after  school  days 
are  ove'r,  two  years  could  be  added  to  the  school-going  period. 
These  two  years,  favored  by  the  increased  strength  of  riper  age, 
would  add  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  acquisitions  of  the  mass  of 
our  people. 

Dr.  Thompson  suggests  that  all  definite  plans  for  teaching 
handicraft  in  schools  ''can  be  reduced  to  two,  viz. :  One  to  make 
work-shop  practice  a  part  of  general,  compulsory  education,  and 
the  other  to  erect  optional  high  schools  in  which  study  and  shop- 
work  shall  each  occupy  one-half  the  student's  time,  where  bo3r8 
who  like  the  manual  arts  can  be  properly  trained."  With  objec- 
tion to  these  two  schemes  for  manual  instruction  his  address  is 
chiefly  occupied.  This  classification  of  plans  seems  to  me  hardly 
complete.  It  will  not  include  the  plan  lately  adopted  by  the 
School  Board  of  Boston,  which  provides  work-shops  where  boys 
from  the  grammar  schools  may  go  for  training  two  hours  each  week. 
It  does  not  include  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Leland  in  Philadelphia, 
of  Felix  Adler  in  New  York,  of  Col.  Parker  at  Chicago,  nor  will 
it  include  the  plan  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  attempt  this  work 
in  this  city  when  the  times  are  ripe  therefor. 

There  are  those  who  desire  to  see  established  in  due  time  in 
connection  with  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  shops  where  the 
several  courses  in  manual  training  shall  rank  with  the  several 
subjects  of  study  at  present  pursued  in  the  school  and  be  subject 
to  selection  by  the  pupils  as  certain  studies  now  are.  This  would 
make  a  course  of  training  in  the  use  of  wood- working  tools,  for 
instance,  count  the  same  to  a  boy's  credit  in  his  course  of  study 
as  the  same  time  spent  in  Latin  and  Zoology. 

We  require  no  one  to  take  Latin,  nor  would  we  any  of  the 
courses  in  the  manual  arts ;  but  the  one  should  be  as  free,  as 
honorable  as  the  other.  To  do  this  would  cost  no  more  than  to 
give  laboratory  instruction  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  as  we  are 
now  doing. 

Aside  from  the  tools,  benches  and  materials  which  correspond 
to  the  apparatus  for  science  teaching,  the*  instruction  itself  would 
add  nothing  to  the  expense  of  the  school,  for  whatever  time  was 
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spent  by  the  teacher  in  the  shop  would  be  saved  from  the  time 

of  some  other  teacher,  whose  number  of  recitations  would  be 

thereby  diminished. 
Except  for  the  novelty  thereof,  why  should  not  the  wishes  of 

the  father  who  desires  his  son  to  have  the  best  training  for  the 

career  of  an  engineer  be  as  much  regarded  as  those  of  the  father 

who  wants  his  son  prepared  for  college  or  to  be  a  book  keeper  ? 

Now  we  accommodate  the  one  at  the  public  expense  and  turn 

away  the  other. 
But  what  of  the  girls  ?     Let  them  take  the  course  too  if  they 

wish.    Two  ladies  were  in  last  summer's  wood  working  class, 
and  found  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  work. 
But  if  the  girls  do  not  wish  this  work,  have  the  boys  no  rights 

which  the-  girls  are  bound  to  respect  ? 

It  is  not  popular  nowadays  to  talk  about  the  rights  of  men, 
bat  here  is  a  case  where  a  voice  should  be  raised  to  vindicate 
the  n'ghts  of  that  oppressed  portion  of  the  human  race. 

Because  a  girl  will  hit  her  thumb  instead  of  the  head  of  the 
nail,  is  a  boy  never  to  be  taught  to  drive  a  nail  ?  A  woman's 
brain  may  be  as  large  as  a  man's,  or  may  make  up  in  quality  of 
cell  and  finer  structure  of  nerve-fiber  what  it  lacks  in  quantity, 
so  that  in  the  domain  of  mind,  all  doors  are  set  as  wide  open 
to  her  as  to  a  man.  I  believe  that  this  is  so,  but  in  the 
domain  of  matter  Nature  speaks  very  plainly  in  the  inferior 
size  of  the  body,  the  greater  delicacy  of  muscle  and  the  different 
part  woman  is  fitted  to  perform  in  the  physical  life  of  the  race. 
The  primal  curse  **  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread," 
was  pronounced  upon  Adam  as  I  understand  it.  Some  one  has 
wittily  said  that  '<a  woman  has  an  undoubted  right  to  sing  bass," 
notwithstanding  this  no  normally  constitu  ed  woman  has  ever  sung 
bass,  yet  we  would  be  sorry  to  lose  this  grand  undertone  from 
•the  music  of  the  world. 

Let  us  attune  our  ears  to  catch  the  words  which  nature  is  so 
plainly  saying  to  us,  and  recognize  the  differences  between  boys 
and  girls,  and  shape  our  educational  and  social  processes  so  as 
best  to  develop  each.  Open  the  work-shop  for  boys — teach  them 
to  use  their  strength.     If  the  girls  want  to  go  too  by  all  means 
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let  them  go — and  if  a  sufficient  demand  is  made  provide  an  art 
class,  a  sewing  class,  and  a  cooking  class  for  the  girls  so  elect- 
ing, so  that  each  in  his  and  her  proper  sphere  may  receive  that 
fuller  development  that  only  comes  when  education  teaches  how 
to  live  rather  than  dissatisfaction  with  life,  or  teaches,  at  best, 
only  how  to  endure  it. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


Indianapolis,  Wednesday,  Dec.  26,   1883. 

The  Indiana  Teachers'  Association  met  in  its  thirtieth  annual 
•session,  in  Masonic  Hall,  and  was  called  to  order  at  7:40  p.  m., 
by  the  retiring  President,  H.  S.  Tarbell. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Gobin,  of  Asbury  Univer- 
sity. Samuel  Lilly,  of  Gosport,  was  elected  Secretary,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Lemon.  Miss  Minnie 
Olcott  favored  the  Association  with  music. 

The  retiring  President,  with  timely  and  appropriate  remarks, 
gracefully  introduced  the  incoming  President,  Dr.  Jno.  S.  Irwin, 
of  Fort  Wayne. 

THE   president's    INAUGURAL   ADDRESS. 

He  took  occasion  to  point  out  many  of  the  hardships  of  a  teacher's 
life.    The  address  was  largely  devoted  to  the  incentives  of  labor, 
hygiene,  and  sanitary  science  of  the  teacher,  implying  that  honest \ 
labor  is  honorable  for  all  men.    All  should  be  educated  not  to  hold  I 
labor  in  low  esteem ;  but,  on  the  contrajy.  to  consider  it  manly  to  be  ( 
engaged  in  laudable  employment.    Work  is  always  performed  at  the/ 
expense  of  the  instrument  used^^^The  machine  that  performs  the 
labor  wears  by  use.    The  brain 'exercised,  the  brain  suffers.  ^Teach- 
ing is  the  most  severe  work  on  the  brain  on  account  of  the  sedentary 
habits  of  the  teacher,  the  impure  air  he  breathes,  and  the  nervous 
excitement  to  which  he  is  exposed.     For  want  of  proper  physical 
exercise  the  blood  does  not  circulate  freely,  and  thus  keep  tne  body 
and  brain  healthy.     Because  of  over- work  he  endangers  mind  and 
body.  )The  vexations  of  those  developing  a  country  or  people  are  great.< 
The  teacher  suffers  from  his  over-dqsire  to  improve  those  under  his ) 
tuition.    Teachers  worry  themselves  over  two  classes  of  cares :  those  ] 
they  can  help,  and  those  they  can  not  help.    One  of  their  greatest  { 
burdens  is  the  enforcement  of  the  rules,  enforced  often  because  they  i 
are  rules. 

Teachers  are  generally  free  from  the  use  of  alcohol  and  opiates. 
There  is  no  good  sense  why  a'woman  can  not  be  excused  for  using 
tobacco,  while  a  man  is  permitted  to  use  it  so  freely.    Tea  and  coffee 
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are  not  always  deleterious,  if  used  at  proper  times  and  in  moderation. 
The  American  mode  of  eating  is  damaging,  particularly  the  noon 
lanch  of  the  school  teacher.  He  commended  the  moral,  aesthetic, 
and  gastronomic  value  of  the  English  dinner,  and  suggested  that 
more  time  be  given  to  the  dinner- table,  while  the  greatest  care  should 
be  used  in  selecting  proper  food,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  A 
healthy  brain  and  mind  will  resist  disease.  A  good  digestion  favors 
the  activity  of  the  mind.  The  early  morning  is  not  the  time  for  study. 
That  as  a  basis  for  study  or  physical  labor,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  a  wholesome  breakfast.  He  who  studies  before  eating,  does  it 
at  the  risk  of  his  mind  and  body.  Some  may  do  it.  A  teacher  should 
know  his  own  strength,  how  far  he  can  go,  what  he  can  do.  Labor 
should  be  complete,  that  sleep  may  be  perfect.  Sleep  must  be  natural, 
and  should  never  be  produced  by  narcotics.  Rest  may  be  obtained 
by  recreation,  by  change  of  labor,  and  by  traveling. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  : 

On  Resolutions — Dr.  Lemuel  Moss,  of  Bloomington,  chairman; 
C.  F.  Coffin,  New  Albany;  P.  P.  Stultz,  Mt. Vernon ;  Miss  Agnes 
RankiB,  Indianapolis ;  J.  A.  Zeller,  Richmond ;  J.  K.  Walts,  Lo- 
gansport ;  Miss  Jennie  Jones,  Greencastle. 

Enrolling  Clerks — B.  W.  Evermann,  Camden,  and  S.  E.  Har- 
wood,  Spencer. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Smith  read  a  paper  from  the  Indiana  Horticultural 
Society,  calling  attention  to  the  recent  consideration  of  the  So- 
ciety concerning  the  subject  of  ornamentation  of  school  grounds, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  improvement  of  those  neglected  and 
often  forbidding  spots  that  wield  so  much  influence  upon  the 
young.  The  paper  asked  that  a  committee  be  appointed  from 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  co-operate  with  a  like  com- 
mittee from  the  Horticultural  Soiety. 

On  motion  of  J.  M.  Olcott,  the  President  appointed  W.  H. 
Elson  of  Parke  county,  C.  W.  Hodgin  of  Wayne,  and  W.  M. 
Croan  of  Madison,  to  serve  as  committee  from  the  Association. 

Adjourned. 

Thursday,  Dec.  27,  9:00  a.  m. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Prof.  Chaffee,  of  Franklin  College. 

The  first  paper  presented  was  on  '*  Separate  Schools — For 

Whom  shall  they  be  Established?"  by  C.  W.  Hodgin,  Principal 

of  Richmond  Normal  School.     The  subject  was  divided  into 

four:    '* Colored   Schools,"   ** Truant   Schools,"   *' Schools   for 

Sexes,"  and  "Consolidation  Scheme."     He  said : 

I  suppose  that  if  we  were  to  examine  carefully  the  objections  that 
have  been,  and  are  now  urged  against  the  education  of  colored  chil- 
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dren  in  the  same  schools  with  the  whites,  we  would  find  that  they  all 
rest  upon  prejudice.  A  further  examination  will  reveal  to  us  the  £aLCt 
that  in  submitting  ourselves  to  this  decision  we  have  been  acting  in 
a  manner  unworthy  citizens  of  thj  greatest  Republic  in  the  world— 
the  one  most  boastful  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  negro  is 
held  amenable  to  all  laws  as  are  others ;  his  property  is  taxed  for 
public  purposes,  including  schools,  and  he  has,  theoretically  at  least, 
all  the  pnvileges  and  immunities  that  belong  to  any  citizen  of  this 
Republic.  The  common  schools  should  be  "equally  open  to  all," 
for  the  following  reasons  :  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  give  to  the 
tax-payers  the  larges);  and  best  possible  return  for  their  monev.  It 
is  more  convenient.  (It  is  unjust  for  the  State  to  tax  the  colored  man 
for  the  support  of  the  schools,  and  not  furnish  his  children  with  equal 
advantages  for  securing  the  benefits  of  those  schools^  It  prevents 
the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  caste  and  domination  in  tlSe  white  child, 
and  gives  the  colored  child  the  spirit  of  eauality. 

Into  the  Truant  Schools  chilaren  are  largely  gathered  from  the 
neglected  classes ;  children  whose  parents  are  one  or  both  dead,  or 
whose  parents  are  intemperate,  idle,  or  vicious.  To  this  class  the 
State  owes  a  duty.  These  schools  should  be  separated  from  the 
common  penal  institutions  for  the  good  of  the  children  themselves. 
They  should  be  entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  the  older  and  more 
hardened  criminals.  They  should  be  separated  from  innocent  child- 
hood in  order  to  prevent  the  contaminating  effects  of  their  examples 
and  influence.  They  should  be  in  separate  schools  in  order  to  pro- 
tect society  from  the  annoyance  and  dan?er  of  their  presence.  It  is 
more  economical  in  money  and  in  mor^s  for  the  State  to  take  the 
young  offender  and  reform  him  than  to  let  him  run  until  he  commits 
some  flagrant  crime,  of  which  he  must  be  convicted  and  for  which  he 
must  be  punished.  It  would  be  better  for  the  State  to  take  these 
children  early  and  gather  them  into  schools  organized  on  the  "home** 

Clan,  where  they  shall  be  kept,  trained,  and  educated  until  they  can 
e  trusted  to  support  themselves. 

The  Sexes  should  be  educated  together.  It  is  natural,  following 
the  ordinary  struct  are  of  the  human  family  and  society.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, being  in  harmony  with  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  every- 
day life  and  the  laws  of  the  State.  It  is  impartial,  affording  one  sex 
the  same  opportunity  for  culture  that  the  other  enjoys.  It  is  econom- 
ical, using  the  school  funds  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  beneficial  to 
the  minds,  morals,  habits,  and  development  of  the  pupils. 

Shall  the  State  University,  State  Normal,  and  the  Industrial  College 
be  consolidated  ?  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  exercise  a  wise  econ- 
omy in  public  affairs.  Each  of  the  three  State  schools  mentioned 
has  a  specific  purpose,  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  others.  Elach 
requires  different  and  special  qualifications,  and  each  draws  students 
of  radically  different  aims.  Is  it  likely  a  single  Board  of  Trustees 
can  be  secured  having  a  sufficient  comprehension  of  three  widely 
differing  institutions,  to  meet  in  the  best  way  the  needs  of  all?  Is 
there  one  man  for  the  head  who  has  brains  enoueh  for  three  heads, 
each  of  which  requires  the  maximum  quantity  of  the  finest  quality? 
Experience  teaches  that  it  is  better  for  the  State  to  supply  each  of 
these  institutions  with  the  proper  means,  that  each  may  be  able  to 
do  its  work  grandly  to  the  glory  of  the  commonwealth. 

Sheridan  Cox,  of  Kokomo,  opened  the  discussion  of  die 
paper. 
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He  thought  separate  schools  for  colored  children  should  depend  on 
the  locality.  In  towns  and  in  cities  possessing  colored  population  suffi- 
cient to  justify,  colored  schools  may  be  separate;  otherwise,  colored 
children  should  be  permitted  to  attend  public  schools.  Colored  chil- 
dren are  imitative  and  possess  ability  for  good  work.  Colored 
schools  encourage  colored  men  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  of 
seeking  higher  employment.  He  favored  more  separate  schools  for 
truants,  and  would  have  a  school  for  young  convicts. 

In  the  general  discussion  Mr.  Seiler  favored  truant  schools  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  because  of  the  deleterious  influence  of  the  bad  boys 
in  the  public  schools. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Is  the  Reform  School  full  ?  "  Mr.  Bell 
stated  "  It  is  full,  more  than  full."    He  favored  co-education  of  sexes. 
He  was  co  educated  under  Horace  Mann. 
« 

Mr.  James  Baldwin,  Supt.  of  Rushville  public  schools,  read 

t  most  excellent  paper  on  **The  Common  Schools  of  a  Quarter- 
Century  Hence."     [It  will  be  printed  in  full.] 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  John  P.  Mather,  Supt.  Warsaw 
schools. 

He  held  that  the  ideal  teacher  must  be  materialized,  must  be  well 
prepared  for  his  duty.  Technical  education  without  broad  experience 
makes  a  teacher  of  narrow  views. 

In  the  general  discussion,  rests  and  recesses  received  the  greatest 
attention.  Mr.  Tarbell  favored  out-door  recess,  where  the  school 
yards  will  permit,  and  it  can  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  good 
teacher ;  because  they  are  conducive  to  good  health  and  morals. 

Mr.  McRae  said  the  kind  of  recess  should  be  governed  by  circum- 
stances. Buildings  and  grounds  being  favorable,  out-door  recesses 
may  be  had.  He  advocated  rests,  and  would  abolish  periodic  exam- 
inations. 

Mr.  Bell  favored  out-door  recesses  with  a  little  exercise.  Mr.  Bloss 
thinks  short  rests  are  more  desirable  than  out-door  recesses. 

Adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. — In  the  afternoon  W.  N.  Hailman,  Supt. 
Laporte  public  schools,  read  a  paper  on  **What  Moral  Results 
Should  Public  School  Training  Give? — What  Results  Does  it 
Give?"     [The  paper  will  be  published.] 

After  recess  **Rizpah''  was  rendered  by  Miss  Minnie  Gage, 
Indianapolis. 

A  paper — **The  Model  Teacher" — was  read  by  Miss  Mary 
H.  Krout,  Crawfordsville.     She  said : 

The  teacher  -is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  all  branches  of  study 
from  the  bottom  to  me  top,  and  to  know  how  to  properly  teach  each 
subject;  she  is  expected  to  know  in  addition  general  history  and 
general  literature,  and  to  keep  posted  on  current  events  at  home  and 
abroad ;  she  is  expected  to  govern  easily  and  smoothly  children  who 
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are  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  by  their  own  parents ;  she  is  ex- 
pected to  always  be  in  a  good  humor,  and,  to  whatever  an  irate  pa- 
rent may  say,  return  a  meek  and  lowly  answer;  she  is  expected  to 
take  the  lead  in  forming  literary  clubs,  and  to  encourage  and  direct 
the  reading  not  only  of  her  school  but  of  the  neighborhood ;  she  is 
expected  to  dress  neatly;  she  is  expected  to  attend  institutes  and 
normals  and  the  State  Association,  and  to  take  summer  trips.  She 
is  expected  to  do  and  to  be  all  the  above  and  more ;  and  for  all  this 
she  is  to  receive  the  munificent  salary  of  from  |20o  to  $500  a  year. 
Too  much  is  expected  of  teachers,  and  the  good  ones  are  not  suffi- 
ciently paid. 

The  paper  was  a  racy  one,  and  was  listened  to  with  interest 
E.  E.  Smith  presented  the  following : 

B^  it  resolved.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  feasibility  of  limiting  the  session  of  the  General 
Association;  also,  of  dividing  the  General  Association  into  sections. 

The  President  appointed  E.  E.  Smith,  Howard  Sandison, 
Temple  H.  Dunn,  W.  W.  Grant,  and  Fred.  Treudley. 

J..  P.  Mather  moved  a  committee  to  confer  with  teachen 
looking  for  situations,  and  with  those  desiring  teachers.  Com- 
mittee, J.  W.  Holcombe,  Eli  F.  Brown,  and  W.  A.  Bell. 

The  Librarian,  W.  De.  M.  Hooper,  invited  the  members  of 
the  Association  to  visit  the  City  Library. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Smart  called  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  the 
National  Teachers*  Association,  to  be  held  in  Madison,  Wis., 
from  the  15th  to  lith  of  July,  1884. 

With  this  Association,  there  will  a  National  Educational  Exhibit, 
over  which  he  has  the  supervision.  He  urged  the  teachers  of  the 
state  to  attend  and  take  an  active  part  in  preparing  work  for  the  Ex- 
hibition, and  that  the  state  should  be  well  represented.  The  Asso- 
ciation will  be  in  session  three  days,  during  which  discussions  of  vital 
questions  will  be  given  by  able  educators.  The  Kindergarten,  Nor- 
mal School,  Industrial  Art,  School  Supervision,  and  Collegiate  De- 
partments will  each  receive  attention.  The  plan  devised,  places  the 
work  of  the  state  in  the  care  of  the  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Holcombe  stated  he  would  willingly  give  his  time  and 
aid  toward  making  Indiana's  exhibit  a  great  success,  and  moved  that 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  assist  the  State  Board  and  him- 
self in  this  work.  The  Association  appointed  Mrs.  R.  A.  Moffitt,  of 
Rushville ;  W.  H.  Fertich,  Shelbyville ;  Morgan  Caraway,  Hunting- 
ton; S.  £.  Harwood,  Spencer;  and  R.  I.  Hamilton,  Anderson. 

W.  N.  Hailman  encourac^ed  the  attendance,  setting  forth  the  beauty 
of  the  city  of  Madison,  the  scenery  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  Uie 
advantages  gained  from  attending  the  Association. 

W.  A.  Bell  read  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, and  urged  a  large  attendance. 

Adjourned. 
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Evening  Session. — A  Solo  by  Miss  Nettie  Johnson  was  much 
eojoyed  by  tiie  Association. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Election,  the 
Dames  being  in  the  order  of  the  Congressional  Districts,  com- 
mencing with  the  first : 

A  H.  Kennedy,  Homer  Pickle,  R.  A.  Ogg,  M.  A.  Mess,  Samuel 
Work,  Jerome  McNeli,  L.  P.  Harlan,  W.  H.  Elson,  W.  H.  Nesbit, 
C.  P.  Doney,  Sheridan  Cox,  J.  A.  Kibbe,  and  S.  D.  Anglin. 

The  annual  address — **The  Science  of  Education,  Its  Nature, 
Its  Methods,  and  Some  of  Its  Problems" — was  given  by  Prof. 
William  H.  Payne,  of  Michigan  University.  [The  address  will 
be  printed.] 

At  the  close  of  the  address  Mrs.  R.  A.  Moffitt,  of  Rushville, 
favored  the  audience  with  a  recitation,  '*  Robert  of  Lincoln." 
It  was  excellently  rendered. 

Adjourned. 

Friday,  Dec.  28,  9:00  a.  m. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  Prayej 
was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Martin,  Supt.  Madison  schools. 

W.  M.  Croan,  Supt  Madison  county,  read  a  valuable  paper, 
"The  School  House  and  its  Surroundings."  The  following  are 
some  of  the  thoughts  it  contained : 

Surround  the  child  with  beauty  and  pleasantness,  and  you  have 
planted  the  germs  of  manhood  in  his  nature.  The  walls  of  the  school- 
building,  the  desks,  tables,  or  any  of  the  surroundings,  should  not 
be  marred  with  pencil  or  knife.  The  property  should  be  kept  neat, 
and  the  rooms  should  be  nicely  ornamented.  To  secure  an  interest 
in  caring  for  school  property,  the  public  must  be  educated.  Train  a 
child  to  have  an  interest  in  its  own  property.  Let  the  teacher  take 
an  interest,  then  he  can  inculcate  an  interest.  Adorn  the  school 
grounds  by  planting  trees  and  shrubbery.  Let  the  trees  be  planted 
by  the  pupils,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  planters.  Hard  maple  is 
the  best  to  plant. 

In  the  general  discussion,  Mr.  Treudley  said  much  enjoyment 
could  be  obtained  by  planting  trees  in  school  grounds;  by  planting 
trees  in  them,  these  lots  become  consecrated  places  of  remembrance 
to  those  who  plant. 

W.  A.  Bell  said  that  any  teacher  that  has  sufficient  influence  to 
teach  a  good  school  can  have  his  patrons  take  an  interest  in  orna- 
menting school  grounds.  Many  trees  planted  will  die,  but  many  will 
live,  so  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  beautiful  little  grove  about 
the  school  house. 

J.  M.  Bloss  observed  there  is  not  enough  care  concerning  beatify- 
ing school  grounds.    They  should  be  well  fenced  and  graded. 
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£.  £.  Smith  said :    "A  trait  of  good  character  is  a  love  for  the 
•  beautiful."     ''Cultivating  school  grounds  cultivates  loyalty  to  the 
country." 

Prof.  £.  £.  White  would  have  nice  yards,  neat  buildings,  and  or- 
namented school  rooms ;  because  the  influence  of  such  on  the  pupils 
must  be  good.  Trees  and  shrubbery  can  be  planted  in  school 
grounds  with  little  labor  and  without  money. 

J.  J;  Burns,  ex-State  Supt.  of  Ohio,  urged  the  importance  of  tree 
planting,  and  humorously  referred  to  a  tree  that  stood  near  a  certain 
old  school  house  ^hich  helped  to  make  him  "smart." 

I       W.  W.  Parsons,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  read  the  second 
'  paper  of  the  morning,  *  *  The  Study  of  English  in  Public  Schools," 
in  which  he  said : 

The  design  of  the  paper  is  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  theory  of 
the  instruction  in  £nglish  in  the  public  schools.  The  scope  and 
method  of  the  discussion  may  be  shown  by  two  inquiries :  first,  What 
are  the  logical  boundaries  of  the  £nglish  language  studies  in  the 
public  school  course  of  instruction  ?  and  second.  What  ought  this 
system  of  instruction  in  the  English  to  do  for  those  whose  education 
is  begun  and  ended  in  the  common  schools?  There  can  be  no  really 
rational  stud^  of  English  that  is  not  based  upon  an  intelligent  recog- 
nition of  the  mtimate  and  vital  connection  between  language  as  form, 
and  its  internal  life  principle  and  essence.  There  are  two  funda- 
mental phases  of  study  in  this  course  in  English.  One  treats  the 
language  forms  as  means ;  the  other  has  for  its  object  the  building 
of  the  appropriate  verbal  form  for  this.  Each  must  have  its  place  in 
a  well-rounded  and  balanced  course  in  English.  Three  great  types 
of  mind- products  underlie  and  determine  the  classification  of  sub- 
jects :  the  idea ;  that  product  resulting  from  the  union  of  related  ideas, 
called  judgment;  and  the  synthesis  of  related  judgments  into  that 
large  mental  whole  which  expresses  itself  in  the  language  form  called 
.  discourse.  There  are  three  language  units,  the  word,  the  sentence, 
the  discourse.  There  are  seven  distinct,  but  related,  subjects :  orth- 
oepy and  spelling,  word  studies,  grammar,  having  to  do  with  sen- 
tences, and  reading,  composition,  rhetoric,  and  literature,  whose 
subject-matter  is  discourses. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  paper,  J.  H.  Martin  said  the  aim  of  all  true 
language  teaching  is  to  develop  mental  power,  that  the  pupil  may 
obtain  possession  of  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  and  the  best.  Knowl- 
edge is  not  the  primary,  but  the  secondary  object  in  view.  We  are  too 
ready  to  impart  knowledge  to  our  pupils,  and  thus  do  not  develop 
power  to  obtain.  We  need  to  fix  in  mind  the  ends  to  be  obtained  by 
these  studies.  As  teachers  we  must  know  the  minds  of  our  pupils, 
for  what  they  are  adapted.  The  theory  of  language  must  not  be 
taught  at  an  early  age,  but  language  work  should  begin  in  the  first 
year  and  be  conducted  with  reading  and  other  lessons.  A  pupil 
should  study  to  build  up  a  living  vocabulary. 

After  recess  Miss  Minnie  Knight  gave  a  recitation,  "The  Star." 
The  third  paper  was  presented  by  Pres.  Charles  O.  Thompson, 
of  the  Rose  Polytechnic,  upon  *' Manual  Labor  in  the  Common 
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Schools."    The  paper  was  highly  appreciated.     (See  paper  in. 
this  Journal.) 

W.  W.  Grant,  Prin.  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  opened 
the  discussion,  and  insisted  that  manual  training  gave  at  the  same 
time  mental  training ;  he  argued  that  this  training  should  be  an 
optional  branch  in  the  high  schools  of  cities. 

Adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. — In  the  afternoon  an  address,  ''School 
Incentives,"  was  given  by  Hon.  B.  G:  Northrop,  Secretary  State 
Board  of  Education,  Conn.    Among  many  good  things  he  said : 

The  motives  which  influence  a  child  determine  his  character,  and 
we  should  place  character  before  culture,  and  culture  before  knowl- 
edge. Hence  the  philosophy  of  motive  is  often  of  supreme  import- 
ance to  teachers.  It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference,  by  what 
incentives  a  child  is  stimulated  to  study.  The  right  end,  at  least  in 
sdiool  work,  may  be  secured  by  wrone  means — ^by  motives,  which 
may  prore  harmful  to  the  character,  fostering  selfishness,  conceit, 
and  irritability.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  select  from  the  wide 
range  of  incentives  those  only  which  will  be  healthful  and  permanent 
in  their  influence  alike  on  the  mind  and  heart.  He  who  can  sweep 
the  whole  diapason,  may  strike  the  very  notes  which  will  thrill  the 
deepest  toned  cords  in  the  child*s  soul.  Character  is  moulded  more 
by  feeling  than  by  thinking,  or  rather  by  thought  only  so  far  as  it 
awakens  emotion  and  thus  moves  the  will.  All  men  are  controlled 
more  by  the  sensibilities  than  by  the  intellect.  Right  thinking  should 
aim  at  the  higher  end  of  right  feeling,  and  therefore  right  action. 
To  know  the  tftith  is  indeed  well,  but  to  feel  it  is  still  better,  for  truth 
never  triumphs  till  the  cognitions  of  the  mind  vitalize  the  heart. 
Emotion  is  the  celestial  fire  alike  of  all  the  eloquence  and  poetry 
that  have  ever  swayed  the  minds  of  men.  Our  educational  processes 
aim  too  exclusively  to  train  the  intellect  and  ignore  the  sensibilities. 
The  culture  of  these  sensibihties  is  essential  to  give  man  individually 

I  or  socially  the  highest  refinement  and  power.  The  teacher  should 
carefully  study  all  the  impulsive  powers  which  God  has  implanted 

I  m  the  heart  of  childhood  as  sources  of  incentives ;  such  as  sympathy, 
self-respect,  courtesy,  taste,  and  higher  still,  the  natural  desires,  like 

i     love  of  kindred,  love  of  happiness,  of  society,  of  esteem,  of  posses- 

I     sion,  of  liberty,  love  of  knowledge  and  love  of  power. 

I       W.  A.  Bell  presented  the  following  resolutions,  and  moved 
I    their  adoption : 

Resolved,  i.  That  the  Association  proceed  at  once  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  inaugurate  an  organization  among  the  teachers  of 
Indiana  for  reading  and  study,  to  be  known  as  "  Indiana  Teachers* 
Reading  Circle." 

2.  That  this  Circle  be  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers*  Association,  which  shall  make  rules  for  its  manage- 
ment, arrange  its  course,  conduct  its  examinations,  and  confer  such 
honors  as  it  may  determine. 
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3.  That  this  Association  proceed  to  choose  a  Board  of  Managers, 
to  which  shall  be  entrusted  the  selection  of  a  course  of  professional 
and  literary  reading,  the  issuing  of  certificates  of  progress,  and  the 

'granting  of  diplomas  as  evidence  of  its  completion. 

4.  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Indiana  Teachers*  Reading 
Circle  shall  consist  of  eight  members,  selected  by  the  Association 
from  its  own  members,  two  of  whom  shall  serve  for  one  year,  two  for 

•  two  years,  two  for  three  years,  and  two  for  four  years ;  and  hereafter 
two  members  shall  be  elected  annually  to  serve  for  four  years.  The 
Board  of  Managers  shall  select  its  officers,  arrange  its  meetings,  and 
record  and  publish  its  proceedings.    Adopted. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolutions  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  consisting  of  W.  A.  Bell,  H.  S.  Tarbell, 
and  W.  W.  Grant,  to  select  the  Board  of  Mamagers. 

The  committee  have  selected  the  following  Board : 

J.  J.  Mills,  Indianapolis ;  John  S.  Irwin,  Ft.  Wayne ;  Emma  Mont. 
McRae,  Marion;  J.  C.  Macpherson,  Richmond;  H.  6.  Hill,  Aurora; 
Mattie  Curl  Dennis,  Bloommgdale;  George  P.  Brown,  Terre  Haute; 
Hubert  M.  Skinner,  head  clerk  of  the  State  Superintendent,  for  state 
at  large. 

H.  B.  Jacobs,  Supt.  of  Institution  for  the  Blind,  moved  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  secure  the  largest  possible  circula- 
tion of  Pres.  Chas.  O,  Thompson's  addressi  Geo.  P.  Brown, 
H.  S.  Tarbell,  and  W.  A.  Bell  were  appointed. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  being  called  for, 
R.  A.  Ogg,  chairman,  made  the  following  report :  • 

Ju}r  jyestden/ — H.  B.  Hill,  Dearborn  county. 

Vice-Presidents^,  W.  Nourse,  Owen  county ;  S.  E.  Miller,  of  La- 
porte ;  Morgan  Caraway,  of  Huntington ;  A.  H.  Graham,  of  Barthol- 
omew ;  J.  P.  Mather,  of  Kosciusko ;  Miss  N.  Cropsy,  of  Marion ;  Miss 
Lizzie  L.  Homey,  of  Wabash. 

Secretary — Samuel  Lilly,  of  Owen  county. 

Railroad  Secretary — George  F.  Bass,  Marion  county. 

Executive  Committee -^Y^,  E.  Smith,  chairman,  Tippecanoe ;  C.  F. 
Coffin,  of  Floyd ;  C.  W.  Hodgin,  of  Wayne ;  D.  W.  Dennis,  of  Parke ; 
and  W.  P.  Denny,  of  Noble. 

Mr.  Bass  having  served  ten  years,  declined  servitig  longer. 

The  Executive  Committee  were  instructed  to  select  his  suc- 
cessor. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  dividing 
the  Association,  made  the  following  report : 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  inquiring 
into  the  feasibility  of  making  a  division  of  the  General  Association 
for  the  afternoons  of  its  sessions,  would  respectfully  report : 
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1.  That  we  deem  the  division  practicable  and  wise. 

2.  That  we  suggest  the  following  divisions :  a.  To  meet  the  first 
afternoon  of  the  session,  the  High  School  and  the  County  Superin- 
tendents* Sections,  d.  To  meet  on  the  second  afternoon,  the  Normal 
School  and  City  Superintendents  and  Teachers*  Sections. 

3.  That  a  sub- committee  of  three  from  each  of  these  sections  be 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  confer  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Association,  and  aid  in  the  preparation  of  the 
programme  for  each  of  the  sections  named. 

4.  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  General  Association  shall 
arrange  the  places  of  the  meetings  of  these  sections  at  the  same  time 
that  the  arrangements  are  made  for  a  meeting  place  of  the  General 
Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tarbell,  the  report  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  concerning  the  decoration  of  school 
grounds,  submitted  the  following  report : 

The  Horticultural  Society,  through  its  committee,  has  made  this 
Association  the  proposition  that  it  will  furnish  to  the  schools  of  the 
State  the  necessary  seeds,  with  directions  for  planting  and  cultivat- 
ing them,  plans  for  laying  out  and  arranging  flower  beds,  and  direc- 
tions for  grouping  shade  trees  and  shrubbery;  provided  that  our 
Association  will  prepare  and  disseminate  circulars  embodying  their 
plans  and  directions,  and  urge  school  ofHcers,  teachers,  and  others 
to  properly  use  the  seeds  furnished,  and  to  procure  the  needed  trees 
and  shrubbery,  to  plant,  and  care  for  them. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  this  Association  accept  the 
foregoing  proposition,  and  appoint  a  committee  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  work  with  a  committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  maturing 
the  plans  and  disseminating  knowledge  on  the  subject  in  such  a  way 
as  to  create  and  promote  enthusiasm  for  the  cultivation  of  a  love  for 
the  beautiful. 

We  agree  with  the  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  recom- 
mending that  school  officers  be  urged,  in  connection  with  this  ques- 
tion, to  increase  the  commodiousness  of  our  school  grounds. 

We  also  urge  that  this  committee  not  only  aid  in  maintaining  the 
high  educational  standing  that  Indiana  has  achieved,  but  to  take  an 
advanced  step,  and  make  her  a  leader  in  this  matter  of  decorating 
school  grounds. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  committee  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers, with  the  State  Superintendent ;  that  the  State  Superintendent 
shall  be  chairman ;  that  they  be  requested  to  devise  ways  and  means 
for  reaching  county  superintendents,  teachers,  school  trustees,  and 
people;  that  they  prepare  a  stirring  address  on  the  subject,  which 
shall  be  disseminated  with  such  other  matter  as  they  deem  proper ; 
and  that  one  year  hence  they  make  a  report,  to  this  body,  of  their 
work,  with  clearly  laid  plans  for  future  action. 

George  P.  Brown  moved  to  amend  the  report  by  saying  the 
committee  on  conference  should  appoint  an  *' arbor  day." 
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The  President  stated  that,  since  the  present  committee  had 
done  its  work  so  well,  he  had  no  hesitancy  in  re-appointing 
them.  Committee,  John  W.  Holcombe,  ch'n;  C.  W.  Hodgin, 
W.  M.  Croan,  and  W.  H.  Elson. 

treasurer's  report. 

D.  E.  Hunter,  Permanent  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

of  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,         Dr. 

Dec.  20,  1883.    To  cash  on  hand $61  45 

"    29,     "         To  cash  from  members •  •  •  '73  25 

"     ••      "         To  cash  from  Grand  Hotel ...5000 

Amount $284  68 

Cr. 

Dec.  27,  1883.    By  Stationery $1  95 

"    29.     "         "    Hall  rent 4000 

•*                 **    Programmes 7  25 

**                 "    Expenses  of  Railroad  Secretary 14  25 

"                 **    Expenses  of  Executive  Committee 15  00 

*•                 "   Telegram  to  Kentucky  S.  T.  A 60 

'*                 "   Amount  paid  Railroad  Secretary 10  00 

••                 "    Expressage i  80 

"                 *'    Amount  paid  Dr.  Northrup 3000 

"                 •*   Amount  paid  W.  H.  Payne 2500 

••                •*    Hotel  bills  of  Northrup  and  Payne 1050 

"                 •*    Depreciated  currency 30 

•«                 "    Postage  and  drafts 45 

••                 "    Recording  Secretary 600 

"                 *'    Permanent  Secretary 9  00 

••                •'    Recording  Statistics,  eic 12  00 

I184  lo 
Cash  on  deposit 100  58 

I184  10 
The  following  report  on  resolutions  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Annie  E.  H.  Lemon,  Secretary  of  this  Association^ 
and  one  who  has  served  in  this  capacity  with  unusual,  if  not  unpre- 
cedented  efficiency  for  several  years  past,  is  kept  from  attending 
the  present  meeting  on  account  of  a  serious,  if  not  fatal  malady, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved ^  That  this  Association,  while  enjoying  the  usual  meetings 
and  greetings,  remember  kindly  and  sympathetically  Mrs.  Jjemon  in 
her  seclusion  and  suffering,  and  that  we  wish  her  a  speedy  and  com- 
plete recovery. 

Resolved ^  That  as  the  culture  of  morals  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant aims  of  the  public  schools,  and  that  to  this  end  the  preservation 
of  our  school  surroundings  from  the  impure  and  demoralizing  influ- 
ences, still  too  prevalent,  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
teacher,  we  therefore  recommend  as  an  essential  means  to  that  end 
a  systematic  effort  for  the  decoration  of  our  school  grounds,  and  for 
the  culture  of  trees  and  lawns ;  and  we  heartily  unite  with  the  State 
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Horticixltural  Society  in  its  efforts  to  give  additional  impulse  to  this 
culture  in  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  in  connection  with  the  study  of  physiology,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  to  instruct 
the  pupils  therein,  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  not  onlyiin- 
jurious  to  the  body,  but  pernicious  in  its  results  upon  the  morals  of 
society;  and  such  instruction  should  begin  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment. 

Resahed,  That  this  Association  is  profoundly  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  proposed  Educational  Exhibit  to  be  made  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  next  July,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  ;  and  urges  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  give  the 
Snpt.  of  Public  Instruction  their  active  and  earnest  co-operation  in 
the  work  of  preparing  a  display  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  In- 
diana among  the  States  for  strength  of  school  organization  and  excel- 
lence of  educational  work. 

Whereas,  Death  has  called  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  labor 
the  eminent  and  universally  beloved  educator,  Prof.  Samuel  K. 
Hoshour,  whose  long  life  has  been  beautiful  and  beneficent  as  a 
sammer*s  day;  and  we  realize  that  never  more  will  he  be  with  us  in 
our  assemblies  to  interest,  to  instruct,  and  to  cheer ;  be  it 

Resohuedt  That  we  think  of  him  as  one  who  has  but  passed  from 
labor  to  reward ;  that  we  treasure  in  our  hearts  the  lessons  of  his 
noble  life ;  that  we  will  ever  remember  his  words  of  friendship  and 
of  counsel. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  his  great  services  to  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation in  this  State  in  the  public  school,  the  academy,  the  college, 
and  the  department  of  public  instruction ;  and  we  rejoice  that  his 
devotion  to  the  profession  of  teactiing  was  crowned  with  such  signal 
successes  and  honors  as  were  his. 

Whereas,  Clarkson  Davis,  the  eminent  educator,  the  wise  citizen, 
the  scholarly  man,  has  been  called  from  his  earthly  labors  to  a 
broader  future ; 

Resohfed,  That  in  his  death  the  State  loses  an  influence  toward  the 
highest  scholarship,  the  broadest  humanity,  and  the  most  generous 
aspirations. 

Resolved,  That  the  cause  of  education,  whether  in  his  college  ser- 
vices, his  private  tuition,  or  his  social  conference,  is  stronger  for  his 
manly  labor,  his  generous  ambition,  and  his  vigorous  self-directive 
culture. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  ever  cherish  his  life-lesson  as  a  worthy 
illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  a  virtuous,  refined,  and  well  directed 
life. 

Adjourned.  John  S.  Irwin,  President. 

Samuel  Lilly,  Secretary, 
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ENROLLMENT 

Of  persons  attending  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers* 
Association  at  Indianapolis,  Dec,  26,  rj  and  28, 188 j. 

Adams  County— G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  Decatur. 

Allen  County— John  S.  Irwin,  Ella  R.  Willard,  Martha  Willard, 
Fort  Wayne ;  W.  T.  Walker.  Monroeville. 

Bartholomew — Hueh  S.  Quick,  Walter  Wallace,  Columbus; 
Samuel  Wertk,  Hartsville. 

BooNEr—H.  M.  La  Follett,  D.  D.  Blakeman,  S.  N.  Cragun,  Leba- 
non ;  C.  E.  Young,  Jamestown. 

Carroll — S  L  Throckmorton,  Emma  B.  Shealy,  Ernest  V.  Clay- 

?ool,  Rosser  Titlow,  S.  B.  McCracken,  Martha  F.  Applegate,  Alice 
'itlow,  Nannie  Knight,  Mary  E.  Brough,  Cynthia  Porter,  Carrie 
Corey,  Mary  B.  McReynolds.  Delphi;  B.  W.  Evermann,  Mrs.  Meadie 
Evermann,  O.  C.  Sterling,  J.  H.  Gardner,  Camden ;  Dora  B.  Ever- 
mann, Burlington;  Mrs.  £  A.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Mary  C  Hardy,  Burrows; 
J.  W.  Hamilton,  Bringhurst. 

Cass — Fannie  Knowlton,  EUaG.  Knowlton,  F.  M.  Spraker,  Logans- 
port  ;  J.  J.  Mahoney,  Montez. 

Clark — D.  S.  Kelley,  Charles  A.  Murphy,  JefTersonville. 

Clay — Sallie  Prather,  Harmony ;  Belle  E.  Jones,  Eaglesfield. 

Clinton — R.  G.  Boone,  Margaret  Lawrence,  Rose  B.  Alexander^ 
Frankfort ;  F.  B  Clark,  Colfax ;  Morgan  Gray,  Geetingsville. 

Daviess — Samuel  B.  Boyd,  W.  F.  Hoffmann,  Jesse  Stephenson, 
D.  E.  Hunter,  Washington^ 

Dearborn-— H.  B.  Hill,  Anna  Suter,  F.  D.  Churchill,  Aurora; 
Miss  Jo.  Ahren,  Lawrenceburg. 

DeKalb  — T.  J.  Sanders,  Butler. 

Delaware — D.  H.  H.  Shewmaker,  W.  B.  Snyder,  J.  O.  Lewellen, 
Kate  S.  Garst,  John  M.  Bloss,  Muncie. 

Elkhart— T.  B.  Swartz,  J.  H.  Baer,  Elkhart;  C.  C.  Edington, 
Wakarusa. 

Fayette— J.  S.  Gamble,  J.  F.  Clifford,  H.  J.  Ridge,  Conncrsville ; 
Hattie  Manning,  Groves  ;^osie  Elliott,  Null's  Mills. 

Floyd— Charles  F.  Coffin,  R.  A.  Ogg,  D.  K.  Armstrong,  W.  T. 
McClure,  New  Albany. 

Franklin — M.  A.  Mess,  Mary  Carmichael,  Brookville;  Henry 
Gregory,  Jr.,  Laurel. 

Fountain — G.  F.  Kenaston,  J.  Martin  McBroom,  Attica. 

Fulton — J.  F.  Scull,  Rochester. 

Grant — H.  S  McRae.  Marion. 

Greene — Bailey  Martin,  Mrs.  Lena  Martin,  Worthington ;  L.  C. 
Frame,  Bloom  field. 

Hamilton — W.  R.  Smethers,  Kate  B.  Smethers.  Cicero ;  Jasper 
Goodykoontz,  Shielville ;  J.  F.  Haines,  Carmel ;  T.  B.  Bartholomew,. 
Arcadia ;  A.  Rosenberger,  Westfield. 

HowARD^Sheridan  Cox,  Bessie  G.  Cox,  John  W.  Barnes,  Oma  A. 
Barnes,  H.  G.  Woody,  Alice  Woody,  Sara  Ellis,  J.  E.  Holman,  Ella 
M.  Jones,  Kokomo;  Adella  Hobson,  New  London;  Charles  C.  Dun- 
can, Russia  ville. 

Hendricks — Rusha  Hadley,  Amo ;  M.  D.  Moore,  Belleville;  Mi^ 
ton  J.  Mallery,  Danville;  Lizzie  Whicker,  Stilesville. 

Henry — Almeda  Donahoo,  Ida  Mullen,  Miss  M.  Donahoo,  New 
Castle;  Tho.  Newlin,  Will  Julian,  Emma  Newby,  Spiceland ;  C&em- 
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ent  C.  Hunt,  Ashland ;  Geo.  W.  Cox,  Lewisville;  Chas.  J.  Pickering, 
Middletown ;  Mary  £.  White,  Raysville. 

Huntington — Robt.  G.  Gillum,  Morgan  Caraway,  Laura  £.  Agan, 
Mary  W.  Stnbblefield,  Huntington. 

Hancock— J,  M.  Strasburg,  Greenfield. 

,  ASPBR — David  M.  Nelson,  Remington ;  P.  H.  Kirsch,  Rensselaer. 

\  ACKSON — Wm.  S.  Wood,  Seymour,  Amelia  W.  Platter,  Seymour. 

^  AY— James  O.  Pierce,  Red  Key. 

JENNINGS — E.  E.  Olcott,  Amos  Sanders,  North  Vernon;  W.  S, 
Almond,  Vernon. 

Johnson — Arnold  Tompkins,  James  S.  Tompkins.  Franklin ;  Josie 
McClain,  Greenwood. 

Jefferson — J.  A.  Carnagey,  Madison. 

Kosciusko — Mary  Cosgrove,  John  P.  Mather,  J.  A.  Fielding,  Flo- 
rence Hamman,  Anna  Rippey,  Viola  Strain,  Warsaw. 

Knox— Msiry  A.  Pilard,  Lou  Piquett,  Jo.  Crotts,  Lillie  M.  Curry, 
Charles  Harris,  Vincennes. 

Lake— W.  B.  Dimon,  Crown  Point. 

La  Porte — ^W.  N.  Mailman,  LaPorte. 

Lawrence — F.  P.  Smith,  Bedford. 

Marion— W.  A.  Bell,  W.  H.  Bass,  Geo  F.  Bass,  Louisa  M.  Rankin, 
Agnes  Rankin,  Nellie  H.  Loomis.  Nettie  Simpson,  T.  J.  McAvoy,  W. 
W.  Grant,  A.  C.  Shortridge,  H.  S.  Tarbell,  J.  W.  Holcombe,  W.  De 
M.  Hooper,  L.  H.  Jones,  Jesse  H.  Brown,  J.  J.  Mills,  H.  B.  Jacobs, 
Laura  Donnan,  Indianapolis. 

Morgan— James  H.  Henry,  J.  B.  Starkey,  Ella  R.  Tilford,  Nellie 
Ahem,  Martinsville. 

Montgomery — T.  H.  Dunn,  Lizzie  G.  Morrison,  Charles  W.  Mc- 
Clure,  Ella  Maxwell,  Beulah  L  Hills,  Belle  Moore,  Mellie  Blair, 
Crawfordsville ;  Oscar  H.  Berry,  Ladoga;  Jas.  I.  Hopkins,  Alamo. 

Madison — Wm.  M.  Croan,  Anderson. 

Martin — N.  H.  Motsinger,  Shoals. 

Monroe — Mrs.  £.  R.  Hunter,  Bloomington. 

Noble — J.  A.  Kibbie,  Jennie  H.  Goodwin,  Kendallville. 

Orange — Jennie  Throop,  Paoli. 

Owen— Luther  Melick,  S.  P.  McClure, Cuba;  S.  E. Harwood,  O.  P. 
McAuley,  A.  D.  Moffet,  R.  J.  Aley,  Spencer ;  Samuel  Lilly,  Gosport. 

Parke — J.  Wesley  Love,  Cora  E.  Love,  Annapolis;  Elwood  D. 
Allen,  D.  W.  Dennis,  Mrs.  Mattie  C.  Dennis,  Mary  Hadley,  Bloom- 
ingdale;  W.  H.  Elson,  W.  M.  Craig,  Rockville;  O.  B.  Hultz,  Judson ; 
Jesse  Servis,  Bellmore. 

PosET— P.  P.  Stultz,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Putnam — ^J.  N.  Study,  Mary  W.  McKee,  M.  Emma  Jones,  Annie 
Stone,  H.  A.  Gobin,  Greencastle. 

Randolph — F.  Treudley,  Union  City ;  Jennie  Will,  E.  H.  Butler, 
Henry  J.  Cortner,  C.  H.  Wood,  H.  W.  Bowers,  Winchester;  D.  M. 
Odle,  Ridgeville ;  M.  L.  Canady,  Losantville. 

Rush — A.  J.  Johnson,  Ella  S.  Hill.  Lizzie  Binford,  Carthage ;  A. 
Jones,  Glenwood ;  James  Baldwin,  May  Hackleman,  J.  L.  Shauck, 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Moffitt,  Rushville ;  J.  W.  Ball,  Milroy. 

Spencer — A.  H.  Kennedy,  J.  W.  Nourse,  Rockport. 

Sullivan — ^James  C.  Black,  Sullivan. 

St.  Joseph — Elias  Boltz,  Mishawaka. 

Steuben — A.  B.  Stevens,  Angola. 

Switzerland — ^T.  G.  Alford,  Vevay. 
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Shelby-— Douglas  Dobbins,  Shelby ville;  G.  H.  Campbell,  Fair- 
land. 

Tippecanoe— O.  M.  Misley,  E.  R.  Smith,  L.  L.  Thompson,  O.  J. 
Craig,  £.  £.  Smith,  La  Fayette;  Adda  C.  Moon,  Will.  H.  Nesbitt. 
Farmers  Institute ;  Fannie  Stretch,  Battle  Ground. 

Tipton— W.  H.  Clemmons.  Dora  Montgomery,  Tipton;  J.  A. 
Mitchell,  Ekin. 

Union— W.  R.  Gray,  College  Comer. 

Vermillion — Lillie  Kilpatrick,  Perrysville. 

Vigo— George  P.  Brown,  O.  P.  Jenkins,  Ruth  Morris,  Charles  O. 
Thompson,  M.  Seiler,  Howard  Sandison,  W.  W.  Parsons,  W.  B. 
Woods,  Joseph  Carhart,  Terre  Haute. 

Wabash— J.  A.  Mitchell,  Wabash ;  E.  M.  C.  Hobbs.  La  Fontaine. 

Wayne— J.  A.  Zeller,  J.  C.  Macpherson,  W.  P.  Pinkham,  W.  D. 
Kerlin,  L.  C.  Boyd,  John  R.  Sherrick,  Mattie  Horney,  Susie  Homey, 

tB.  Ragan.  Lida  D.  Hadley,  T.  A.  Mott,  C.  W.  Hodgin,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
odgin,  Carrie  Stubbs,  Richmond ;  Jerome  McNeill.  May  Trueblood, 
Dublin;  R.  Nelson,  Lee^ult,  Hagerstown;  N.  D.  Wolford,  Webster; 
W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  Cambridge  City ;  R.  W.  Wood,  Milton. 

White— G.  W.  Isham,  Monticello;  F.  D.  Haimbaugh,  Brookston. 

From  other  States.— E  D.  Bosworth,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Bosworth; 
Farmers  City,  111.;  W.  B.Wilson,  Tuscola,  111.;  J.  C.  Ellis,  Chicago, 
111.;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York ;  J.  D.  H.  Cornelius,  Adair,  Mich., 
E.  E.  White,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Geo.  H.  CaraWay,  Fort 
Recovery,  Ohio ;  Walter  H.  Smith,  Falmouth,  Ky. 

Total  enrollment.  284. 


EDITORIAL. 


Ah  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  for  the  yournal  in  every  town- 
ship in  the  State.    Send  for  terms. 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  %\  in  two  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

Recess  or  No  Recess  was  a  prominent  question  in  the  late  State 
Association.  In  the  National  Association  to  meet  at  Madison,  Wis., 
next  summer.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  is  to  read  a  paper  favoring  recess, 
and  Prof.  S.  A.  Ellis,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  favor  "  no  recess.** 
By  free  discussion  the  truth  will  be  reached. 

The  Teachers*  Reading  Circle,  inaugurated  at  the  State  Asso- 
ciation, on  the  "Chautauqua**  plan,  if  properly  conducted,  must 
result  in  great  good. 

The  Ohio  teachers  have  started  out  on  a  similar  plan,  and  report 
progress  with  bright  prospects.  The  committee  having  the  whole 
affair  in  charge  is  certainly  a  good  one,  and  will  soon  be  heard  from. 
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H.  S.  Bowers,  Supt.  of  Lancaster  county,  Nebraska,  recently  sent 
to  each  teacher  under  his  supervision  a  circular  urging  them  to  make 
up  clubs  for  juvenile  papers,  and  in  other  ways  cultivate  a  taste  for 
good  literature.  He  also  notified  his  teachers  that  he  has  arranged 
with  a  number  of  citizens  to  give  gratuitous  lectures  through  the 
country,  provided  the  expense  can  be  paid.  Good!  A  hint'^to  the 
wise  is  sufficient. 


"Arbor  Day." — The  Journal  has  for  years  urged  the  planting  of 
trees  on  school  grounds,  and  almost  every  fall  and  spring  at  the 
proper  season  has  called  special  attention  to  the  matter.  Last  spring 
it  took  the  responsibility  of  naming  an  "  arbor  day,*'  and  many  trees 
were  planted  as  a  result.  As  the  matter  has  been  taken  in  hand 
by  the  State  Association  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  much 
larger  results  may  be  expected.  It  is  a  worthy  enterprise,  and  di- 
rectly in  the  line  of  education. 


The  National  Association  to  be  held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  next 
summer,  bids  fair  to  be  the  largest  ever  held  in  this  country.  For 
outline  of  plan  see  another  page.  Indiana  has  been  fully  recognized. 
James  H.  Smart,  President  of  Purdue,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
"The  Exhibition  of  School  Work,"  and  Mr.  Smart  makes  a  success 
of  whatever  he  undertakes.  Success  in  his  department  is  already 
assured.  State  Supt.  Holcombe  has  charge  of  the  exhibition  for  this 
state,  and  vigorous  work  has  already  been  inaugurated. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Froebel  Institute  will  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Association,  and  is  under  the  direction  of 
W.  N.  Hailman,  Supt.  of  the  La  Porte  schools.  The  number  and 
character  of  persons  already  secured  to  take  part  in  this  meeting  in- 
sures success  beyond  a  peradventure. 


This  number  of  the  Journal  does  not  give  quite  the  usual  variety 
of  matter  to  be  found  in  other  issues,  but  most  readers  will  doubtless 
decide  after  reading  that  it  is  none  the  worse  for  that. 

The  subject  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  is  one  that  is 
being  discussed  all  over  the  country,  and  teachers  will  be  glad  to 
know  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  The  address  of  Pres.  Thompson 
is  one  of  the  strongest  presentations  of  the  side  opposed  to  manual 
training  yet  made  in  this  country. 

The  article  of  Supt.  Tarbell,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Thompson's  article, 
is  short  but  pointed,  and  furnishes  food  for  thought. 

The  Minutes  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  are  full,  and  are 
the  only  adequate  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  association  pub- 
lished.   The  history  of  the  State  Association  denotes  the  history  of 
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the  progress  of  education  in  Indiana.    Hence  the  value  of  complete 
minutes  as  a  matter  of  history  and  future  reference. 

Answers  to  State  Board  questions  have  been  crowded  out  this 
month. 

THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  late  association  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  state.  Else- 
where is  published  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  enrolled, 
but  this  does  not  include  one-half  those  in  attendance.  The  hall  in 
which  the  association  was  held  will  seat  more  than  eight  hundred, 
and  it  was  nearly  full.  If  all  would  enroll,  the  annual  fee  could  be 
reduced  to  twenty-five  cents,  and  then  all  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  associatian  would  share  in  the  necessary  expenses.  It  is  hardly 
fair  that  one-half  the  members  should  pay  all  the  expenses.  It  sounds 
bad,  it  looks  bad,  it  is  bad. 

The  association  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held.  All  of  the  papers 
were  gDod  and  some  of  them  excellent.  The  programme  was  not  so 
much  crowded  as  it  often  is,  and  so  more  time  was  left  for  general 
discussion,  recesses,  and  miscellaneous  matters.  This  was  both  a 
relief  and  a  pleasure. 

Attention  is  called  to  two  new  matters  which  the  association  inau- 
gurated, viz :  I.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  to  fix  an  "arbor 
day"  and  to  arrange  plans  for  planting  trees  and  otherwise  orna- 
menting school  grounds.  2.  The  starting  of  a  *'  Teachers*  Reading 
Circle,'*  to  be  conducted  on  the  Chautauqua  plan. 

The  good  results  that  will  come  from  either  of  these  movements, 
if  faithfully  carried  forward,  will  more  than  repay  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  the  entire  association. 

The  Journal  wishes  to  thank  J.  F.  Study  and  the  rest  of  the  exe- 
cutive committee  for  providing  so  good  an  association. 


\-  A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 


A  new  edition  of  the  school  law  of  Indiana,  edited  by  Hon.  J.  W. 
Holcombe,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  is  just  issued.  A  copy  came 
to  our  table  on  Monday  last,  and  the  work  will  be  immediately  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  school  officers  of  the  state.  It  is  the  first  issued 
since  1877,  and  is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared, combining  as  it  does  all  the  valuable  features  of  preceding 
editions  with  many  which  au-e  entirely  new. 

The  introduction  of  the  volume,  which  is  thoroughly  condensed,  is 
an  interesting  presentation  of  the  entire  school  system — its  origin  and 
development  being  briefly  traced,  and  all  its  features  as  now  consti- 
tuted being  given  in  outline.    It  contains  the  complete  bibliography 
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of  the  school  law,  together  with  the  names  and  official  terms,  in  order, 
of  the  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Attorneys 
General. 

The  work  itself  is  something  more  than  is  generally  understood  hy 
its  name.  In  its  copious  notes  and  explanations  it  resembles  a  com* 
mentary,  while  from  its  comprehensiveness  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment it  may  be  considered  a  complete  code.  In  addition  to  the  text 
of  the  school  law,  with  all  its  amendments  well  arranged,  are  given 
the  decisions  of  the  courts,  in  connection  with  the  sections  which 
they  interpret. 

Similarly  connected  with  the  text  are  given  Department  rulings 
and  opinions  of  the  State  Superintendents  from  Larrabee  down,  each 
of  which  is  accredited  to  its  author ;  also  valuable  opinions  of  the- 
Attomeys  General,  orders  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  reso- 
lutions by  the  County  Superintendents*  Association.  In  fact,  the 
work  is  a  compend  wherein  is  found  gleaned  from  every  available 
source  the  information  which  is  necessary  to  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  system.  The  work  will  be  of  especial  value  to 
all  school  officers  and  teachers,  whose  powers  and  duties  are  stated 
and  explained  more  fully  and  clearly  than  they  have  ever  been 
heretofore. 

Evidently  Mr.  Holcombe's  legal  training  has  been  of  great  advan- 
tage to  him  in  his  office  of  multifarious  duties,  which  requires  of  its 
chief  a  various  and  comprehensive  education  and  aptitude.  He  has 
not  been  merely  a  compiler.  Many  important  questions  have  been 
decided  since  he  entered  upon  the  office,  and  the  new  edition  con- 
tains a  number  of  his  decisions. 

We  would  not  omit  to  notice  the  taste  displayed  in  the  mechanical 
make-up  of  the  book.  It  is  seldom  that  legal  publications  .appear  in 
so  attractive  a  form. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Theory  of  Teaching.— i.    When  should  children  begin  to  learn 
script  writing  ?    Why  ?  20 

2.  When  should  pupils  begin  the  study  of  a  text-book  in  Gram- 
mar ?    Why  ?  20 

3.  What  faculties  of  theTmlnd  are  especially  active  in  observation  ? 
in  reflection  ?  2,  ch 

4.  Why  should  silence  be  preserved  in  a  school  ?  20 

5.  Would  you  retain  pupils  after  school  to  make  up  lessons? 
Why? 
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Orthography. — i.  What  sounds  compose  the  words  agam  and 
bouquet  t    Write  each  word  phonetically. 

2.  Into  what  classes  are  consonants  divided  ?  Give  the  basis  of 
your  classification  and  name  the  letters  in  each  class. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  accent  ?  Write  a  word  which  has  the  ac- 
cent on  the  penult. 

4.  Indicate  the  proper  sound  in  the  following  words  by  using  dia- 
critical marks :    Grandeur,  congress,  guard,  pastor,  agitate. 

5.  Give  the  correct  spelling  of  the  following  words,  making  proper 
use  of  capital  letters :  i,  pumkin ;  2,  geography ;  3,  gaige ;  4,  end- 
clopedia ;  5,  colege ;  6,  cupfuUs ;  7,  imigrant ;  8,  believe ;  9,  conet- 
icut;  10,  cincinnatti. 

Physiology.—i  .    What  is  digestion  ?  10 

2.  Describe  the  process  from  the  digestion  of  food  to  its  assimila- 
tion. 10 

3.  How  does  exertion  aid  in  maintaining  the  health  of  the 
body  ?  10 

4.  What  different  substances  unite  to  make  a  tooth  ?  10 

5.  Give  directions  for  the  preservation  of  the  teeth.  10 

6.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  heart,  showing  its  cavities  and 
valves.  10 

7. '  What  is  the  portal  circulation  7  10 

8.  Distinguish  between  an  excretory  and  a  secretory  gland.  Give 
an  example  of  each.  2  pts,  5  each. 

9.  What  is  the  chief  function  of  the  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves  ?  10 

10.  Name  and  locate  the  main  divisions  of  the  brain.  10 

Reading. — i.  What  is  the  general  rule  for  the  inflection  of  neg- 
ative sentences  and  parts  of  sentences?   Give  example.    2  pts,  5  ea. 

2.  What  may  reverse  this  rule  ?    Give  example.  2  pts,  5  ea. 

3.  What  should  be  the  inflection  of  each  of  a  series  of  nouns  com- 
mencing a  sentence  ?  What  of  a  series  of  nouns  concluding  a  sen- 
tence ?  2  pts,  5  ea. 

4.  What  use  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  of  the  Reader  notes 
on  authors  ?    What  by  the  pupil  ?  2  pts,  5  ea. 

5.  Mention  ten  American  authors  who  are  represented  in  the  se- 
lections of  the  school  readers,  and  state  the  classes  to  which  they  be- 
long, as  poets,  historians,  orators,  etc.  10  pts,  i  ea. 

Grammar. — i.  What  must  be  the  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun 
modifying  a  participle  ?  • 

2.  Write  five  nouns  found  only  in  the  plural,  and  five  nouns 
found  only  in  the  singular.  5,  5. 

3.  When  do  two  or  more  subjects  require  a  singular  verb  ?        10 

4.  Illustrat  five  uses  of  «/^a/.  5  pts,  2  ea. 
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5.  Write  a  compound  sentence  and  a  complex  sentence,  and  state 
die  difference  between  them.  3,  3,  4. 

6.  Analyze  the  following  sentence : 

"  I/ere  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  eartA, 
A  youth  Xo  fortune  zxid  Xo  i^me  unknown  "  10 

7.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  foregoing  sentence.   2,2,2,2,2. 

8.  Punctuate  the  following :  life  is  in  periods  cut  into  strips  as  it 
were  we  lie  down  spent  we  rise  with  powers  new  born.  10 

9.  Write  not  less  than  ten  lines  describing  some  work  of  art.     10 
10.    How  do  you  determine  what  part  of  speech  any  word  in  a 

given  sentence  is  ?  10 

U.  S  History. — i.    What  is  the  distinction  between  History  and 

Biography  ?  10 

2.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  newspaper  to  history  ?  10 

3.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  10 

4.  Give  an  outline  history  of  California.  10 

5.  Describe  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  10 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  earliest  settlements  made  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  Dutch.  10 

7.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Invention  of  the  Telegraph.  10 

8.  Name  the  three  greatest  American  statesmen.  3  pts,  3^  ea. 

9.  Describe  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  India.  10 
10.    What  were  the  provisions  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  '50  ?     10 

NoTC^No  answer  to  exceed  ten  lines. 

Penmanship. — i.    Describe  the  left  position  for  writing. 

2.  Define  the  kinds  of  lines  used  in  writing. 

3.  What  lines  in  writing  slant  at  an  angle  of  52^  ?  30®  ? 

4.  To  what  distance  is  the  connecting  line  carried  in  letters  with 
^»  d,g,  or  qt 

$.    Analyze  the  letters  A,  B,  n,g,  and  /. 

NoTB.~Your  writing  in  answering  these  questions  will  be  taken  as  a  ipectmen  of  you  c 
penoaaship,  and  will  be  marked  50  to  o. 

Arithmetic. — i.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  common  mul- 
tiple and  the  least  common  multiple  t  Between  a  factor  and  a  divi- 
«r/  5,  5. 

2.  \i9L  £  is  worth  ^.84,  what  is  the  value  in  English  currency  of 

^.316?  5.  s. 

3.  Divide  |  by  f  and  explain  the  process.  3,  3,  4. 

4.  Can  ^y  be  reduced  to  an  exact  decimal  ?  Why  ">  How  many 
decimal  places  will  be  in  the  answer  ?    Why  ?  2,  3 ;  2,  3. 

$.    How  many  feet  in  a  }  of  a  mile  ?  $.5. 

6.    What  will  be  the  cost  of  a  wall  a  kilometre  long,  a  dekame- 

tre  high,  and  a  metre  thick,  at  I25  a  cubic  metre  ?  5,  5. 
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7.  Express  in  practical  form  the  ratio  2:31  3:5,  15:20,  1:9,  and  6:5, 
reduced  to  lowest  terms.  5, 5. 

8.  Find  the  interest  on  $600  for  6  years,  6  months,  6  days,  at  10 
per  cent,  by  shortest  method.  5,  S* 

9.  A  room  whose  width  is  to  its  length  as  3  is  to  5  contains  375 
square  feet  of  floor.    What  is  the  length  of  the  room  ?  5, 5. 

10.  If  a  cube  2  inches  on  the  edge  weighs  i  lb.,  what  will  a  like 
cube  4  inches  on  the  edge  weigh  ?  5, 5. 

Geography. — i.  What  would  be  the  climate  of  Indiana  suppos- 
ing the  earth's  axis  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  ? 

2.  What  is  a  meridian  ?    A  meridian  circle  ? 

3.  How  do  the  winters  of  Puget  Sound  differ  from  the  winters  in 
the  region  of  Lake  Superior  ?    Give  reason  for  the  difference. 

4.  What  and  where  is  the  Sargasso  Sea  ?  Give  the  meaning  of 
Sargasso. 

5.  About  how  wide  is  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  ?  Name  the  four 
longest  rivers  of  South  America. 

6.  What  are  the  leading  pursuits  of  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
States  ? 

7.  What  part  of  the  New  England  States  is  the  higher,  the  coast 
region  or  the  interior  ?  Into  what  do  nearly  all  the  rivers  of  this  sec- 
tion flow  ? 

8.  Describe  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  Middle  States. 

9.  Describe  the  surface  of  England. 

10.    Name  five  articles  of  import  from  South  America.    Name  five 
articles  imported  from  Europe. 


MISCELLANY. 


Harvard  College. — The  treasurer's  report  shows  general  invest- 
ments of  ^4.625,000,  giving  an  income  of  $248,000.  Subscriptions  to 
found  new  funds  or  increase  old  ones  were  made  during  the  year  of 
nearly  $100,000,  while  gifts  for  immediate  use  amount  to  $63,000. 

Wabash  College. — Peck  Scientific  Hall  contains  very  fine  equip- 
ments for  instruction  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  The 
college  is  just  finishing  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  extensive  Herbarium,  the  archaeological,  fossil,  and 
mineralogical  collections,  includes  the  Lecture  Room  and  Laborato- 
ries of  Prof.  Coulter.  The  building  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  its  several 
rooms  fully  stored  with  the  means  of  practical  instruction  in  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  Natural  History,  make  it  one  of  the  noblest  of  its 
sort  in  the  State.  The  completion  and  occupation  of  this  building 
are  a  sign  of  health  and  vigorous  progress  in  the  college. 
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THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  will 
hold  its  next  annual  sessions  at  Madison,  Wis.,  July  i$-i8,  1884. 
The  following  attractions  should  draw  a  great  body  of  teachers  from 
Indiana : — 

1.  A  Fine  Excursion,  at  Very  Low  Railroad  Rates,  to  this  beau- 
tiful city  of  the  Northwest. 

2.  Cheap  Hotel  Rates  at  Madison, 

3.  Three  Days  Sessions  of  the  Association  in  the  discussion  of 
vital  questions,  by  able  and  progressive  educators  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

4.  Department  Teaching— 'EXeraenXdiXy,  Normal,  Industrial,  Art, 
School  Superintendence.  Collegiate,  The  Council  of  Education — 
several  sessions  being  given  to  each. 

5.  A  Woman* s  Evening,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  addresses 
by  able  women  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

6.  A  National  Educational  Exhibition,  under  the  directorship  of 
Hon.  J.  H.  Smairt,  of  Indiana.  School  Material,  Books,  Literature, 
Art,  Industrial  Education,  School  Work,  Ward's  Natural  History 
Collection,  etc.,  in  the  State  Capitol. 

7.  A  Great  Mass  Meeting  in  behalf  of  Education,  with  addresses 
from  distinguished  representatives  from  foreign  countries,  as  well  as 
from  prominent  men  and  women  of  America. 

8.  Cheap  and  Attractive  Excursions  to  the  Lakes,  the  Great  Cities 
of  the  Northwest,  the  Mississippi,  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  Minnehaha, 
St  Paul,  Minneapolis,  the  great  grain  fields  of  Minnesota  and  Da- 
kota in  the  midst  of  the  wheat  harvest  season,  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Geysers,  Yellowstone  River,  etc.,  etc., 
Oregon,  California,  and  the  seal  regions  of  Alaska. 

9.  Three  Thousand  Persons  can  be  happily  housed  at  Madison, 
and  each  person  may  know  the  hotel  or  residence  where  he  is  to 
room,  as  early  in  advance  of  the  meeting  as  he  may  wish  to  apply. 
Provisions  are  to  be  made  for  a  great  Mass  Meeting  of  Educators 
and  their  friends,  in  the  interest  of  our  common  school  cause. 

Further  particulars  may  be  gained  of  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis,  the 
General  Manager  for  this  State ;  through  the  Educational  and  other 
press,  or  any  of  the  following  officers :  Thos.  W.  Bicknell,  President 
N.  E.  A.,  Boston ;  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  N.  A. 
Calkins,  Treasurer,  124  East  80th  Street,  New  York. 

N.  B. — ^Make  an  early  decision  to  go,  and  then  invite  your  friends. 
All  persons  —  teachers,  business  people,  tourists,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
invited. 
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THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  feeling  of  amazement  and  grief 
which  the  news  of  the  burning  of  the  new  college  building  brought 
to  those  who  were  intimately  connected  with  the  Indiana  University. 
The  college  yeau-  of  '82-'83  had  closed  full  of  hope  The  passage  of 
the  endowment  bill  had  secured  a  permanent  if  not  large  financial 
support.  The  corps  of  instructors  had  been  strengthened.  There 
was  every  where  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  and  confidence  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  it  seemed  that  the  University  was  about  to  make  a  signal 
advance. 

The  fire  of  July  12th  was  paralyzing.  The  libraries, — ^law,  literary 
and  scientific, — the  laboratories,  the  extensive  apparatus  in  the  de- 
partment of  Physics,  the  collections  in  the  various  departments  of 
Natural  Science,  and  the  magnificent  O  ven  Cabinet,  with  a  few  tri- 
fling exceptions,  were  destroyed.  An  outsider  could  not  estimate 
the  extent  of  such  a  loss.  It  could  not  be  measured  in  money.  It 
could  not  be  replaced  by  insurance.  Upon  those  who  had  used  the 
building  as  a  work-shop,  and  its  treasures  its  tools,  the  loss  fell  like 
the  death  of  a  brother.  The  coolest  man  among  them  wished  for  a  mo* 
ment  that  the  chariot  of  Elijah  had  followed  the  telegram  that  carried 
the  fatal  news.  There  was  no  thought,  however,  of  despair.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  met  at  once,  with  President  Moss,  and  resolved 
not  only  to  continue  the  University,  but  to  make  it  better  that  it  ever 
had  been.  The  Commissioners  of  Monroe  county  voted  $50,000  in 
bonds.  The  old  students  returned  with  unlooked  for  unanimity,  and 
the  Freshman  class  proved  to  tie  larger  than  for  several  years.  A 
considerable  library  and  some  necessary  apparatus  was  purchased 
for  immediate  use,  and  the  college  year  opened  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Never  did  perseverance  have  a  more  complete  justification.  The 
work  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  Science  has  been  necessa- 
rily restricted,  though  not  by  any  means  stopped,  every  inch  of  avail- 
able room  being  occupied  by  laboratory  students.  The  other  depart- 
ments have  been  scarcely  embarrassed  It  has  been  practically 
demonstrated  that  a  University  is  not  buildings  and  books,  but  men ; 
and  that  its  efficiency  depends  not  upon  its  outfit,  but  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  its  faculty.  No  one  remembers  a  term  more  satisfactory  in  all 
respects  than  that  which  closed  December  21st. 

An  excellent  site  has  been  secured,  which  will  furnish  ample  room 
for  all  the  buildings  which  the  University's  growth  may  require. 
Plans  and  specifications  for  two  buildings,— one  for  the  departments 
of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  one  for  the  department  of  Natural 
Science, — have  been  perfected,  and  building  will  proceed  as  soon  as 
the  weather  will  permit.    The  equipment  of  the  former  will  be  as 
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complete  and  convenient  as  architectural  and  scientific  skill  can 
make.  The  collections  for  the  latter  are  making  with  great  rapidity. 
More  than  eight  thousand  specimens  of  fishes,  birds,  vertebrates, 
fossils,  algas,  minerals  and  casts  have  already  been  secured  through 
the  personal  efforts  of  Profs.  Jordan  and^Gilbert,  and  the  donations 
of  individuals  and  scientific  associations.  Donations  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Harvard,  through  Prof.  A.  Agassiz ;  Yale,  through  Prof. 
A.  £.  Verrill ;  Wabash,  Prof  Coulter ;  California  Academy  of  Science, 
W.  G.  W.  Harford ;  Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Nat.  History,  Prof. 
S.  A.  Forbes ;  Brookville  Nat.  History  Society,  A.  W.  Butler ;  and 
from  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  through  Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan.  Other 
associations  in  Europe  and  America  have  promised  duplicate  collec- 
tions, and  it  is  expected  that  in  a  few  years  the  University  will  be  as 
veil  furnished  in  this  respect  as  before. 


INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  TRUSTEES  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  INSTITUTION. 


The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School 
at  Terre  Haute  has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor.  The  total  en- 
rollment of  students  for  the  three  terms  of  last  year  reached  1,144, 
having  grown  from  142  in  1870,  and  the  board  of  trustees  says  the 
school  has  gradually  but  surely  been  growing  in  popular  esteem  since 
its  establishment,  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  invaluable  ad- 
junct to  the  admirable  school  system  of  the  state.  The  enrollment 
for  the  fall  term  showed  that  sixty-eight  out  of  the  ninety-two  coun- 
ties of  the  state  were  represented  in  the  school  "The  failure  of  the 
appropriation  bill  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,'*  the  report 
says,  "threatened  to  cripple  the  work  of  our  school  and  created  em* 
barrassment  on  the  part  of  the  boau-d,  as  they  realized  the  impossi- 
bility of  maintaining  the  institution  and  paying  current  expenses 
from  the  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000,  but  this  was  relieved  by  the 
liberal  offer  of  our  treasurer,  W.  R.  McKeen,  Esq.,  who  offered  to 
advance  the  money  required  to  pay  all  necessary  expenses  until  the 
legislature  should  again  convene.'* 

In  the  report  of  George  P.  Brown,  president  of  the  faculty,  he  gives 
a  table  showing  the  enrollment  every  year  for  the  past  fourteen  years. 
The  number  of  students  last  year  was  the  largest  in  the  histosy  of  the 
institution.  Seventy  per  cent  were  the  children  of  farmers.  The 
relative  number  of  students  who  design  to  complete  the  full  course 
of  study  is  greater  every  term,  showing  an  increasing  determination 
to  better  prepare  themselves  for  teaching.  Reasons  are  given  in  the 
president's  report  why  the  state  should  support  a  normal  school  when 
there  is  so  large  a  number  of  private  schools  that  offer  instructions 
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to  those  wishing  to  prepare  for  teaching.  With  the  latter  he  says  the 
commanding  purpose  is  not  education  in  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing, but,  rather,  scholarship  and  mental  discipline.  The  increase  in 
the  attendance  and  greater  number  of  classes  resulting  from  the  ex- 
tension of  the  course,  makes  the  demand  for  a  large  teaching  force 
imperative,  and  he  says  the  demand  will  continue  so  long  as  the  school 
grows.  The  last  legislature  increased  the  fund  for  tuition  purposes  by 
transferring  Irom  the  tuition  revenue  of  the  state  an  additional  $5,000, 
making  the  entire  amount  $20,000  per  annum  This  will  be  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  annual  expenses  for  tuition  in  the  future,  and  he  says 
an  additional  sum  should  be  set  apart.  There  are  four  courses  of 
study  provided — ^the  elementary  English  course,  the  Latin  course, 
the  course  for  graduates  of  commissioned  high  scchools,  and  the 
course  for  college  graduates.  He  thinks  provision  should  be  made 
for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  more  extended  scholastic  education 
than  the  institution  now  gives.  The  harmony  among  the  members 
of  the  faculty  is  reported  complete. 


PROGRAMME  FOR  TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES— FEB.  1884. 

L.  P.  HARLAN,  SUPT.  MARION  COUNTY. 


1.  School  Hygiene, — (i)  Conditions  and  aids  that  will  best  pre- 
serve, protect  and  promote  the  habits  of  the  children,  a  Ventilation ; 
b  temperature;  c  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  school  house,  furnish- 
ings, out-buildings  and  surroundings.  (2)  Methods  of  teaching  school 
hygiene,  a  Looking  after  the  health  of  children  personally  by  giving 
attention  to  ventilation,  temperature,  "drafts,"  "taking  colds,**  etc.; 
b  frequent  short  talks  upon  ''health  and  means  of  preserving  it,**  by 
the  teacher.  (3)  Application  of  text-book  instruction,  etc.,  etc.  Dis- 
cussion by  Institute. 

2.  Model  Exercise  in  Arithmetic, — Subject,  Interest,  (i)  Various 
rules  for  finding  simple  interest  illustrated  with  a  problem  under  each 
rule,  using  teachers  as  a  class.  (2)  L6t  attention  be  given  to  state- 
ment of  principles,  form  of  question  and  answer,  form  of  board- 
work,  explanations,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  A  Lesson  in  Elementary  Sounds. — (i)  Table  of  sounds  pre- 
sented on  the  blackboard.  (2)  Sound  given  by  teacher,  class  imi- 
tating. (3)  Table  of  diacritical  marks  given.  (4)  Names  and  uses 
explained.  ($)  Let  instructor  articulate  sounds  and  institute  repre- 
sent them  by  written  characters.  (6)  Drill  institute  until  members 
can  articulate  sounds  correctly,  and  write  table  from  memory. 

4.  Work  in  Composition, — (i)  a  Copying  reading  lesson ;  b  Ab- 
stract of  reading  lesson ;  c  description  of  pictures;  d  imaginary  story 
suggested  by  pictures;  e  stories  read  for  written  reproduction.    (2) 
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letter-writing.  (3)  Description.  (4)  Narration.  (5)  Biographical 
•sketches.  (6)  Essays,  etc.  (7)  Criticism  of  work  by  the  teacher. 
Discnssion. 

5.  Pkyswhgy. — (i)  Oral  lessons.  (2)  Text-book  instruction.  (3) 
Aids  in  teaching  the  subject,  a  Amount  of  matter ;  b  Order  of  topics ; 
•^Methods  of  teaching  subject;  ^/ Reviews;  e  Individual  application 
•of  laws  of  health.    Discussion. 

6.  Paper, — Subject  to  be  selected  by  writer. 

7.  Ouil  Govermneni, — (i)  Periods:  Colonial;  Confederation  of 
States;  Constitutional.  (2)  Branches:  Legislative;  Executive;  Ju- 
dicial. (3)  Special  constitutional  provisions:  Prohibitions  on  U.  S.; 
Habeas  corpus,  etc. ;  Personal  rights.  (4)  State  governments :  Re- 
lation to  general  government;  branches,  etc.  (5)  County  govern- 
ment (6)  Township  government.  (7)  Municipal  government. 
Discussion. 

8.  Methods  in  Class  -  Work, — ( i )  Object  of  recitation,  a  Testing ; 
i  Drilling ;  c  Instructing ;  d  Correcting  errors ;  /  Stimulate  pupils, 
etc  (2)  The  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  (3)  Manage- 
ment of  class  during  recitation,  a  Movements  of  class ;  b  Manners 
and  morals  of  teachers  and  pupils.  (4)  Points  to  be  observed  in 
conducting  the  recitation,  a  Individualize  the  reciting ;  b  Methods 
by  questions ;  c  Methods  by  topics ;  d  Accurate  and  ready  expres- 
sions of  thought;  /  Correction  of  errors.    Discussion. 

9.  LiUrary  ^x/r^»^5.— Adjournment. 


Centreton. — The  teachers  of  Clay  township  held  a  most  success- 
ful institute  in  Centreton,  January  26th.  Clay  can  lay  claim  to  one 
of  the  finest  township  school  buildings  in  the  state  and  the  best  in 
Morgan  county,  just  completed  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  Presley  Smith 
has  charge  of  the  school  at  this  place,  with  two  good  assistants.  The 
genial  county  superintendent,  E.  W.  Paxson,  presided  at  the  meeting 
in  his  usual  good  style.  Those  who  took  part  in  the  exe^ises  were 
J.  M.Olcott,  Presley  Smith,  Messrs.  Reed,  Chambers,  Hasdrick,  Baine, 
and  Misses  Ahem  and  Duweis.  Five  Martinsville  teachers,  headed 
by  their  superintendent,  J.  R.  Starkey,  were  present;  also,  Mr.  Du- 
weis of  Mooresville,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Monrovia,  and  others  from  out- 
side the  township.  W.  H.  Nicholes,  of  Indianapolis,  agent  for  Zell's 
Cyclopedia,  was  present  and  did  his  part  well. 


The  Northern  Indiana  Teachers*  Association  will  hold  its 
second  meeting  at  Rome  City,  July  ist,  2d,  3d.  D.  W.  Thomas, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  has  almost  completed  the  pro- 
gramme, and  the  attractions  will  be  great.  Independent  of  the  asso- 
ciation it  pays  to  visit  Rome  City  and  Sylvan  Lake. 
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Clay  County. — The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Clay  Co.  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  held  in  Brazil,  Dec.  21-22.  The  programme 
was  a  good  one,  and  the  results  w^re  certainly  good.  The  attend- 
ance was  large,  the  teachers  who  were  present  both  days  receiving 
pay  for  one.  The  persons  from  outside  the  county  who  took  part  in 
the  exercises  were  D.  W.  Dennis  and  W.  H.  Elson,  of  Parke  county; 
Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  the  State  Normal;  and  W.  A.  Bell,  of  the  School 
Journal.  State  Supt.  John  W.  Holcombe  gave  an  evening  lecture  to 
a  large  audience.  County  Supt.  John  W.  Stewart  may  congratulate 
himself  on  having  planned  a  successful  meeting,  as  well  as  upon  the 
charaeter  of  his  general  work. 

Whitley  County. — The  Whitley  county  institute,  which  com- 
menced December  31st,  was  one  of  the  most  successfully  conducted 
institutes,  from  an  educational  and  financial  standpoint,  that  has  ever 
been  held  in  Whitley  county,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  would  rank 
among  the  first  in  the  state.  Besides  the  home  educators,  of  which 
there  were  several  fine  institute  workers,  were  W.  A.  Bell,  editor  of 
the  Indiana  School  Journal,  and  Cyrus  Smith,  a  popular  book  man, 
of  Indianapolis.  W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  of  Cambridge  City,  worked  most 
acceptably  the  whole  week,  and  gave  us  evening  lectures.  Rev. 
David  Swing,  of  Chicago,  and  Judge  L.  D.  Thoman,  Civil  Service 
Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C,  gave  evening  lectures.     *  *  » 

De  Pauw  University  nee  Asbury  University  is  now  the  bebt 
endowed  educational  institution  in  the  state.  On  January  17th,  all 
the  conditions  having  been  complied  with,  the  magnificent  endow- 
ment offered  by  the  Hon.  W.  C.  De  Pauw  was  made  sure,  and  the 
name  of  "  Old  Asbury  *'  was  changed  to  De  Pauw. 

Asbury,  while  a  university  in  name,  was  only  a  college  in  fact. 
The  new  institution  will  be  a  university  in  fact  and  *'  Asbury  College  *' 
will  be  retained  as  one  of  its  departments.  With  new  grounds  and 
new  buildings,  and  an  endowment  fund  of  $350,000  and  more  in  sight, 
De  Pauw  University  will  take  its  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  American 
universities. 

Earlham  College. — Profs.  Calvin  Pierson  and  Alpheus  McTag- 
gart,  of  Elarlham  College,  have  tendered  their  resignations,  to  take 
effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year.  These  gentlemen  have 
both  been  connected  with  the  college  for  many  years  and  are  highly 
respected  by  all  who  know  them.  It  is  understood  that  these  resig- 
nations have  come  about  on  account  of  differences  between  the  Board 
of  Managers  and  the  parties  named,  and  that  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever derogatory  to  the  scholarship,  teaching  ability,  or  christian  char- 
acter of  either  of  the  gentlemen ;  neither  has  the  election  of  J.  J.  Mills 
as  president  of  the  college  any  connection  with  the  matter. 
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Miss  Anretta  Hoyt,  for  many  years  a  prominent  teacher  in  the 
Indianapolis  schools,  but  who  has  for  several  years  past  devoted  her- 
self to  die  cause  of  temperance,  died  recendy  in  the  prime  of  her 
life  from  over-work.  She  was  an  earnest  christian  woman,  and  gave 
her  life  for  the  cause  she  loved.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was 
secretary  of  the  State  Temperance  Council,  and  associate  editor  of 
the  Monitor  ydumal,  the  temperance  organ  of  the  state.  Miss  Hoyt 
had  no  equal  in  the  state  as  an  organizer,  and  she  worked  unceas- 
ingly.   "She  hath  done  what  she  could.**. 

William  M.  Croan  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  Madison 
county,  and  accepted  a  position  in  a  normal  school  at  Shenandoa, 
Iowa.  Mr.  Croan  was  one  of  the  most  energetic,  wide-awake  and 
efficient  superintendent^  in  the  state,  and  Indiana  could  ill-afford  to 
spare  him.  The  Journal  congratulates  Iowa  on  the  acquisition  of  so 
valuable  an  educational  worker,  and  wishes  Mr.  Croan  eminent  suc- 
cess in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

Monroe  County. — ^The  institute  in  this  county  began  December 
17th.  The  attendance  was  fair  and  the  attention  was  good.  The 
work  was  done  chiefly  by  £11  F.  Brown  and  Miss  Kate  Huron.  H.  B. 
Brown  was  present  one  day,  and  did  some  very  acceptable  work. 
W.  A.  Bell  was  also  present  and  did  some  work.  Supt.  J.  M.  McGee 
had  his  work  well  in  hand,  and  deserves  commendation  for  his  skill- 
ful management. 

Central  Normal,  Danville.— Our  school  is  doing  remarkably 
well;  attendance  is  large;  our  regular  classes  are  strong ;  new  recita- 
tion rooms  have  recently  been  added;  another  large  residence  is  be- 
ing erected  for  school  purposes.  We  are  free  from  debt  and  own  all 
Che  school  property ;  prospects  for  the  ensuing  terms  are  excellent.   * 

Indianapolis. — ^The  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  9,  January 
29th.  This  is  the  first  mid-year  class  graduated.  The  plan  of  pro- 
moting children  twice  a  year  instead  of  once  a  year  has  many  advan- 
tages, but  a  slight  disadvantage  is,  that  it  makes  it  necessary  to  grad- 
uate two  classes  a  year. 

Arcadia. —  The  teachers  of  the  Arcadia  schools,  T.  B.  Bartholo- 
mew, Principal,  Mr.  Warner,  Miss  Conner,  and  Miss  Blount,  each 
received  a  handsome  Christmas  present  from  the  pupils.  The  inci- 
dent was  a  pleasant  one,  and  indicated  the  good  feeling  between 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Hancock  County  held  an  interesting  and  profitable  association 
at  Greenfield,  December  22d.  It  was  decided  then  to  make  an  ex- 
iiibition  of  school  work  in  the  spring.  .  Properly  mani^ed  such  exhi- 
bitions must  result  in  good.  Supt  A.  R.  Smith  has  his  county  work 
well  in  hand. 
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Answer. — ^The  usual  abbreviation  for  bushels  is  bu.,  but  bus.  is 
sometimes  used. 

Martinsville. — The  schools  are  full  and  doing  well  under  the 
direction  of    .  R.  Starkey. 

Spencer. — Good  reports  come  from  the  Spencer  schools  under  the 
superintendency  of  S.  £.  Harwood. 

The  JVacHcal  Teacher  of  Chicago,  W.  L.  Klein  &  Ca,  publishertr 
has  been  removed  to  Minneapolis. 

Allen  County  will  hold  its  annual  institute  beginmng  February 
i8th.    Jerre  Hillegass  i   county  superintendent 

Harvard  College  has  931  students,  one-fifth  of  whom  are  from  the 
Middle  States  and  one- ninth  from  the  Western  States. 

The  Delaware  County  Educational  Association  will  be  held  i» 
Selma,  February  9th.    A  good  programme  i&  presented. 

KoKOMO. — The  Kokomo  schools,  from  the  primary  to  the  high 
school,  celebrated  Whittier's  76tb  birthday,  December  26th. 

Ginn  &  Heath,  Chicago,  are  doing  a  good  work  in  publishing 
"  Classics  for  Children."  It  furnishes  the  best  literature  at  the  lowest 
price. 

Mrs.  J.  £.  Harritt  has  chau-ge  of  the  English  Department  and 
Elocution,  auxiliary  to  the  Bryant  Business  College,  16  Bates  Block* 
Indianapolis. 

Still  Another. — C.  M.  Lemon,  of  Ladoga,  is  about  ready  to  issue 
the  first  number  of  a  new  educational  paper  in  connection  with  the 
normal  school  of  that  place. 

Azalia. — ^The  school  at  Azalia,  under  the  charge  of  A.  H.  Bally 
and  Rhoda  Parker,  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  community  appre- 
ciate a  good  school  and  sustain  it. 

The  Normal  Collegiate  Institute,  located  at  Lexington,  is  under  the 
direction  of  A.  Newton  Munden.  Full  information  concerning  the 
school  can  be  gained  from  "  The  N.  C.  I.  Quarterly,"  edited  by  the 
principal. 

Thos.  J.  Bryant  has  bought  out  C.  C.  Koerner,  and  the  two  Business 
Colleges  have  been  consolidated  in  the  When  Block,  the  location  of 
the  old  Indianapolis  Business  College.  The  school  is  called  Bryant's 
Business  College. 

The  School  Aews,  a  paper  which  is  truly  what  its  name  indicateSr 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  January 
number  is  full  of  valuable  information.  It  is  published  at  50  cents  a 
year,  by  Henry  D.  Stevens,  Indianapolis. 
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T%i  Cwrremf  is  the  name  of  a  new  literary  paper  recently  started 
in  Giicago.  One  of  the  editors  is  G.  C.  Matthews,  late  of  the  Indiana'' 
poHs  News,  whose  literary  taste  and  ability  rank  high.  The  Current 
is  "clean"  and  deserves  a  liberal  patronage. 


PERSONAL. 


Will  A.  Davis  is  the  man  at  Coesse. 
J.  W.  Love  is  the  man  at  Annapolis. 

D.  V.  White  holds  the  helm  at  Laud. 
John  Rose  holds  sway  at  Waynesville. 
Will  Hunger  holds  the  reins  at  Larwill. 
M.  L,  Galbreth  is  principal  at  CoUamer. 
Wm.  J.  Speer  is  principal  at  South  Whitley. 
A.  H.  Baily  is  principal  of  the  Azalia  school. 
L.  G.  Saffer  is  principal  of  the  Selma  schools. 

E.  C.  White  is  principal  of  the  Boswell  schools. 
James  C.  Humphreys  has  charge  at  Churubusco. 
WUl.  P.  Hart  is  principal  of  the  Versailles  schools. 
H.  S.  Quick  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  Jonesville. 

F.  D.  Harger  directs  the  young  ideas  at  Walesboro. 

G.  W.  Bell  is  making  a  success  of  the  Monrovia  schools. 

Emma  R.  Clark,  a  graduate  of  Earhnam,  is  principal  of  Sand 
Creek  Seminary. 

W.  N.  Hailman  and  Eudora  Hailman  will  hold  a  kindergarten 
summer  institute  at  Pa  Porte. 

W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  author  of  an  English  grammar,  is  doing  good 
work  as  superintendent  of  the  Cambridge  City  schools. 

A.  T.  Reid  is  serving  his  second  year  as  principal  of  the  Dayton 
schools.  The  schools  are  fuller  and  in  better  condition  than  ever 
before. 

J.  C.  Kinney,  formerly  of  Ohio,  is  superintendent  of  the  Columbia 
City  schools.  He  was  a  prominent  worker  in  the  late  county  institute 
held  there. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Boston,  made  the  principal  address  at  the 
Kentucky  State  Teachers'  Association— subject,  "  Building  Schools 
in  the  South." 

State  Supt.  J.  W.  Holcombe  will  read  a  paper  at  the  National  As- 
sociation in  the  Department  of  Superintendence  on  "Supervision  of 
the  Country  Schools." 
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J.  L.  Rippetoe  is  serving  his  fifteenth  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
Connersville  schools,  and  the  schools  are  fuller  than  ever  before,  and 
were  never  more  popular. 

J.  M.  Towers  is  the  Indiana  agent  for  £.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  La  Fayette.  Mr.  Towers  is  an  agreeable  gentleman 
and  represents  some  excellent  books. 

Hon.  E.  £.  White  recently  did  some  educational  work  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  East  that  was  highly  appreciated.  Dr.  White  always 
does  good  work  and  never  fails  to  please. 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  former  superintendent  of  Clark  county,  is  still 
principal  of  the  Owensboro,  Ky.,  schools.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions  at  the  Kentucky  State  Association,  recently 
held. 

Sheridan  Cox,  Supt.  of  the  Kokomo  schools,  was  vigoronsly  cafud 
by  his  teachers  on  the  occasion  of  his  fiftieth  birth-day,  December 
2oth.  Sadie  Clendenning  made  the  presentation  speech,  and  it  was 
a  happy  one. 

John  Cooper,  Supt.  of  the  Evansville  schools,  missed  the  late  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Association  on  account  of  sickness.  He  is  one  of  the 
charter  members,  and  has  lost  but  few  of  its  sessions.  Good  re- 
ports reach  us  from  the  schools  under  his  supervision. 

Prof.  H.  B.  Boisen,  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  State  University,  recently  died  at  his  home  near  Princeton,  N.  J* 
Prof.  Boisen*s  specialty  was  the  languages^especially  the  modem 
languages.  He  was  one  of  the  best  instructors  ever  in  this  state.  He 
was  exceedingly  sensitive  and  sometimes  excentric,  but  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  honor,  and  all  in  all  he  was  a  noble  christian  gen- 
tleman. 

J.  J.  Mills,  who  has  been  for  many  years  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  has  just  been  elected  President  of  Earl- 
ham  College,  at  a  salary  of  |2,Soo.  Mr.  Mills  has  exercised  a  health- 
ful influence  over  the  schools,  and  his  indefatigable  labor  has  done 
much  toward  bringing  them  to  their  high  standard  of  efficiency. 
He  will  not  enter  upon  his  new  duties  till  the  beginning  of  next  school 
year.    He  will  make  for  Earlham  a  first-class  president. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Live  with  mean  people  and  you  will  think  life  is  mean. 

-  To  see  what  is  right  and  to  do  it  not  is  want  of  courage. 

Our  confidential  friends  have  not  so  much  to  do  in  shaping  our 
lives  as  the  thoughts  have  which  we  harbor. 
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Let  a  man  learn  that  everything  in  nature,  even  motes  and  feath- 
ers, go  by  law  and  not  by  luck,  and  that  which  he  sows  he  reaps  — 
Enursan, 

A  good  book,  whether  a  fiction  or  not,  is  one  that  leaves  you  far- 
ther on  than  when  you  took  it  up.  If  when  you  drop  it  it  drops  you 
down  in  the  same  old  spot,  with  no  finer  outlook,  no  clearer  vision, 
no  stimulated  desire  (or  that  which  is  better  and  higher,  it  is  in  no 
sense  a  good  book. — Anna  (Vamer, 

Fill  up  each  hour  with  what  will  last 

Buy  up  the  moments  as  they  go ; 
The  life  above,  when  this  is  past, 
' Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  life  below. 


Do  not  look  for  wrong  and  evil, — 
You  will  find  them  if  you  do ; 

As  you  measure  for  your  neighbor, 
He  will  measure  back  to  you. 


Look  for  goodness,  look  for  gladness. 

You  will  meet  them  all  the  while ; 
If  you  bring  a  smiling  visage 

To  the  glass,  you  meet  a  smile.  [Alia  Cary. 

Go  show  the  bee  that  stung  your  hand. 
The  sweetest  fiower  in  all  the  land ; 
Then,  from  its  bosom,  she  will  bring 
The  honey  that  will  cure  the  sting. 

[Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt. 

He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  once,  will  never  do  any 
good.— Z?r.  Johnson, 

Seven  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven. 

Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  heaven.      [Sir  IVm,  Jones. 

Perhaps  Christmas  does  more  than  any  other  one  institution  to 
keep  that  old-fashioned  virtue,  loving-kindness,  alive  in  the  world. 
~^Chas,  Dudley  Warner. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Teachers,  for  Situations  or  Higher  Salary^  address,  with  stamp  for  applica- 
tion blank  and  a  copy  of  our  "  School  Journal,''  National  School  Supply 
BUUAU,  87  Fifth  ave.,  C})icago,  111.  1 2-4t 

PAY  UP  I— This  is  not  a  dun,  only  a  "reminder."  With  but  few  ex- 
ceptioas  those  persons  whose  names  are  on  our  "unpaid"  list  are  expected  to 
(ay  ap  by  the  Holidays.    That  was  the  understanding.     Do  not  forget  it. 

AcTON  Normal. — The  third  year  of  the  Acton  Normal  School  will  open 
March  24,  1884.     For  pardculars,  send  for  Catalogues. 
a-2t  N.  W.  Bryant,  Acton,  Ind. 
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19*  Olnky's  J^EW  GBOifxniT.   Just  publisJUd. 

Cyrus  Smith,  Agent,  Indianapolis. 

A  CoMPUMKNT  FOR  ZsLL*s  ENCYCLOPEDIA. — Spencer,  Ind.,  Jan.  8,  1884. 
W.  H.  Nicolesy  Indianapolis:  Dear  Sir— I  have  examined  Zell's  Condensed 
Cyclopedia.  It  is  one  of  the  best  reference  books  for  the  country  schools  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  had  60  copies  put  into  my  schools.  There  are  about  8s 
copies  in  the  county  in  the  school-room.  They  are  well  liked  by  both  teacher 
and  pupiL  Very  truly  yours,  O.  P.  McAuucY, 

2-it  SupL  Owen  Cb. 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Desiring  to  do  a  good  thing  for  others  and  a  profitable  thing  for  thensdvcs, 
can  have  an  opportunity,  without  interfering  with  their  school  duties,  by  rep* 
resenting  our  business  in  their  immediate  neighborhoods.  A  wide-awske 
teacher  can  frequently  make  more  money  on  Saturday  than  his  salary  amooati 
to  for  a  whole  week.    Address :  Frank  B.  Ainsworth  &  Co., 

2*tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ths  Nsw  York  Lipr  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  safest  insorasce 
companies  in  the  country.  A  person  can  rely  upon  such  a  company  with 
confidence.  It  is  one  of  the  insurance  companies  that  insures.  J.  W.  Dean, 
Indianapolis,  is  agent  for  Indiana.    See  his  advertisement  on  2d  corer  page. 

CONSUMPTION   CUBED. 

1  Bkjriataa,  rcllfirt  tiwm  onetio*,  karloc  kad  pIiMd  to  bis  buds  by  m  Xast  laU*  alaloMiy  ttt 
•fa  risplc  tvcmaM*  r«BMdj  Ibr  th«  tpMdj  koA  parmaMni  com  of  CoBMapikni,  Brtmfcltfi,  CMRb. 
,  and  an  Tbroataad  Laag  AfSemXaoM ;  alM  a  podtlTB  aod  radleal  onra  for  lt«rvMU  DaUllij  aai  ■■ 


alM  a  podtlTB  aod  radleal  onra  for  MarvMU  DaUiltraaL 

T  haTliMi  teafd  lt« ntwdarfld  enrattre  powaw  la  thwMandaof  oanaa,  hao  hHlt Mi 

«o^  to  aaka  U  knova  to  hla  HflMrlBg  MIova.  Aetaatod  by  thla^iodTa  and  a  dcalra  to  raliara  basaa  iiik^ 
tng,  I  wUl  MBd  trm  oTobaivs,  to  all  «bo  daalra  It,  thU  redpa,  la  Qonnaa,  rranea  or  RntHiih.  *M  taU  MM* 
tioat  for  BTopariag  and  natBg.  8wt  by  maU  by  addrvdag  with  itanp,  aaalag  ihla  papcTp  W.  ▲.  Vora.  1# 
Wwara'  Blook,  ■niifcnlir,  N.  T.  IIJi 
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tiatle  okrwM  aiodrior  oaido,  SO  lax|o,  beavtltal  gold  a»d  tfaiod  ehra 


Vo.  S«,  pinka  aad  roM*.  lOs ;  No.  90.  mcdlaa  riaai,  alrla.  boya,  and  flowmv,  ISo;  No  IS,  band  bo«MM.Ui; 
No.  46,  roMo.  IbrgowaM-Bota,  oto  ,  SOb;  No.  IT,  blooMlag  rona,  16e;  No.  60.  noao,  MravtorrlM.  om..  Us:  '•■ 
t.  Uoomiag  roaoi  OQ  goldoa  oard,  aOo;  No.M,  band*,  boqaeto,  I " "        ''"^ 


,  Sovoit,  oto  .  aoo ;  No.  11,  AlU  bloonlag r 


on,  '^;  Mo^lS^v*ricty  of  Oowori  la  taakats,  aOB;_No.  60,  ▼•rio^ 

(,  tall 

\  aaai 

lO-ly  '       PloaMMOd.a  trial  wder:         '  PHOKNIX  PUBLISHING 


68,  ■prtag,  anw— r,  fbO.  aad  wlaior.  26a;  No.  SS,  tatt  bl^omiag  rww,  d 

aad  ItlHaaOBfoldoard,  Mb;  No-  54,  Tarlalyof  flowefs,ebl]4rea,rabbttt,i ^ 

aDwtra,80a;  No.  >S,  tall  blooBlagmaasraaoaoa  gold  aard,  60d;  No.  ST,  book  ■nrlta,v*rla«yof  M'teaadflM- 
—  "^     Laiia  aat  aaaplaa,  16e.    Ail  poawpald  by  laaiL    Bianpa  lakoa.    Oar  aiaok  ia  Sao  aad  oaa|irt»i 
-. . ._  PHOENIX  PUBLISHING  CO..  WABBBlr,  PA. 

CHICAGO  AGENCY  MILTOR  BRADLEY  A  COV 

KINDERGARTEN 
SUPPLIES. 

^For  beautiful  Illustrated  Cntalogne'tnd 
Price  List,  address  THOMAS  Chaelbs, 
9-tf  335  Wabas£  Avenue,  Chicago.  Agent  i| 


Gold  IXTatch  Free. 

Tba  mbUtkcn  of  tha  Capitol  City  Home  olast,  tko  wall- 
kaowalllostrated  Lilarary  and  Famllv  MacnziD«,  auikatkafol- 
lowlngllbaral  OAr  for  th*  Kew  Tmu*  iTba  paraon  telling  at 
tha loogwt  T«na la  tha  Kbla,  bafora  March  UCwU fraaalTa a SalM 
doid,  LAdy'a  lIntlawCaBc4  BwIm  Watch,  worth  $M; 


they  1 

:t,aM 

— , ilclca .  , 

paper  ooataialoK  nanifa  of  wtnaera.    Addren 

%b0.  of  HOXa  aUXBT,  HABTFOBO.  OOVK. 


vriHi  timraavwv^  lor  iruKW  vnmy  inii  n  ^ 

■crlptioa  to  tba  Home  Guest,  a  60  pag«  Illnstrated  Kew  Tear 
Baok, »  CaM  of  8»  artlclca  that  tha  ladlaa  will  aopiadata. 
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UR  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


BY  HUBERT  M.  SKINNER. 


III. 

SAMUEL  LYMAN  RUGG. 

THE  most  learned  men  are  not  always  the  most  practical 
or  the  most  distinguished  in  their  public  services.  In  very 
many  instances  in  our  history,  men  who  have  never  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education  have  become 
leaders  in  the  political,  the  religious,  and  the  educational  world. 
By  their  natural  abilities,  integrity,  and  force  of  character,  they 
have  attained  the  honors  to  which  they  were  led  by  a  laudable 
ambition.  Such  a  man  was  Supt.  Rugg,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
He  was  not  a  collegian.  He  was  never  engaged  in  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching.  Yet  of  the  number  of  noble  and  talented  men 
who  have  stood  at  the  head  of  Indiana's  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  he  ranks  with  the  ablest  and  best. 
Samuel  Lyman  Rugg  was  bom  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y., 

,  1800,  and  passed  his  youth  amid  the  picturesque 

scenes  of  that  region.  In  the  village  school  at  Wat.erville  he  was 
an  apt  and  faithful  pupil,  and  here  he  prepared  himself  for  col- 
l^e.  The  death  of  his  father  caused  him  to  change  his  plans. 
Having  a  natural  fondness  for  machinery  and  mechanical  con- 
struction, he  took  his  place  at  the  forge  of  the  village  smithy. 
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With  something  of  the  spirit  which  animated  Burritt  and  Coliyer, 
he  continued  his  reading  and  study.  He  developed  a  marked 
business  capacity,  which  was  recognized  by  his  employer  and 
patrons.  In  '25  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened,  and  an  immense 
emigration  commenced  from  New  England  and  the  Empire  State 
to  the  West.  In  this  memorable  year  Mr.  Rugg  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  was  employed  in  a  large  cotton  thread  factory, 
of  which  he  was  soon  given  entire  control.  Here  he  exhibited 
high  executive  ability.  He  was  a  thorough  machinist,  a  clever 
salesman,  a  skillful  accountant 

Preferring  the  life  of  a  man  who  owns  his  capital,  be  it  even 
a  small,  remote  farm,  Mr.  Rugg  retired  from  the  factory  in  '32, 
and  removed  to  Indiana.  He  entered  a  tract  of  government 
land  in  AUeu  county,  to  the  south-east  of  the  town  which  had 
grown  up  about  old  Fort  Wayne,  and  set  about  improving  his 
property  with  commendable  diligence.  He  was  naturally  public 
spirited.  Allen  county  was  too  large,  and  a  subdivision  became 
necessary.  Mr.  Rugg  was  not  slow  to  move  in  the  matter.  Id 
'36  he  drafted  a  petition  to  the  General  Assembly  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  county  in  the  south-east  In  response  to  this  memorial 
Adams  county  was  formed.  In  the  location  of  the  county  seat, 
Decatur — his  home — was  chosen  as  the  most  suitable  place. 
His  possessions  at  once  became  valuable.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  county  clerk  and  recorder — a  position  for  which 
probably  no  other  man  in  the  county  was  so  well  qualified.  The 
office  of  clerk  he  held  for  eighteen  years,  that  of  recorder  being 
detached  from  it,  after  a  time.  Mr.  Rugg's  exceptional  business 
talent  was  recognized  in  this  extended  trust,  but  the  secret  of  his 
popularity  lay  in  his  integrity,  generosity,  and  public  spirit 

In  '54  he  was  nominated  upon  the  democratic  ticket  for  State 
senator  from  Allen  and  Adams  counties,  and  was  elected.  Few 
assemblymen  have  filled  a  term  of  service  more  acceptably  than 
Senator  Rugg.  While  he  seldom  made  extended  speeches,  he 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  practical,  careful,  and  diligent 
members  of  the  Legislature. 

In  '58  he  was  nominated  by  his  party  for  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.     His  selection  at  this  time  was 
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most  appropriate,  and  was  the  wisest  that  could  have  been  made. 
What  was  then  most  needed  was  not  a  professor,  but  a  thorough 
business  man,  a  man  of  legal  knowledge,  a  financier.  Being  suc- 
cessful in  his  candidacy,  Mr.  Rugg  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  in  February,  '59,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Larrabee. 

The  Common  School  Fund  of  the  State  amounted  to  nearly 
four  million  dollars  and  was  held,  in  various  amounts,  in  many 
different  hands.  An  amount  of  over  eleven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  distributed  for  safe  keeping  among  the  counties ;  the 
rest  was  unproductive.  The  counties  were  required  by  law  to 
make  good  the  amount  received,  should  any  be  lost,  and  also 
annual  interest  at  seven  per  cent  The  revenue  arising  from 
this  fund,  together  with  that  raised  by  taxation,  was  to  be  annu- 
ally apportioned  by  the  State  Superintendent,  he  being  apprised 
of  the  amount  ready  for  apportionment,  through  the  reports  of 
local  officers.  The  safe  keeping  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money, 
distributed  among  so  many  persons,  and  the  faithful  collection 
and  application  of  the  interest  arising  from  it,  could  be  secured 
only  by  the  simplest  and  wisest  possible  system  of  accounts  and 
the  prompt  rendering  of  reports.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  sys- 
tem was  ill-advised  and  unnecessarily  intricate ;  and  as  thousands 
of  the  officers  concerned  were  unskilled  in  accounts,  many  being 
grossly  ignorant  men,  the  result  was  simply  chaotic. 

The  counties  did  not  make  good  the  losses  of  the  amounts 
entrusted  to  their  keeping,  but  were  indebted  to  the  Fund  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  thirty-two  thousand  dollars,  which  they  had 
wasted.  The  licensing  of  the  liquor  traffic  had  been  expected  to 
add  to  the  school  revenue  annually  about  two  hundred  thouaand 
dollars.  In  one  year  there  was  received  from  this  source  less 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  deficit  resulting  from  disregard 
and  evasion  of  the  law  amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  There  was  a  practice  manifestly  illegal  but  less  dis- 
reputable, which  seems  to  have  been  as  extensive  as  the  State  itself, 
and  under  which  the  revenues  melted  away.  The  auditors  and 
treasurers  of  perhaps  all  the  counties  deducted  fees  from  these 
revenues.  They  appeared  to  satisfy  their  consciences  in  the 
matter,  when  it  was  investigated,  claiming  that  custom  made  law, 
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and  that  without  deducting  such  fees  they  would  be  inadequately 
paid  for  their  services.  Not  only  was  this  practice  general,  bat 
also  of  long  standing.  From  a  remote  period  und^r  the  old  con- 
stitution— for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  all  events,  the 
revenues  had  suffered  from  this  constant  drain.  As  I  have 
stated,  a  vast  amount  of  the  common  school  fund  remained  un- 
productive of  revenue ;  and  as  it  could  not  constitutionally  be 
diminished,  was  of  no  assistance  whatever  to  the  schools. 

All  this  was  not  all.  From  the  establishment  of  the  office,  no 
State  Superintendent  had  apportioned  the  school  revenue  aright* 
As  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  reports  in  time  from  all  the  coun- 
ties, the  amount  ready  for  distribution  must  be  a  matter  of  guess- 
work ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  estimate  fall  within  rather 
than  without  the  true  limit  As  a  result,  a  residue  remained 
annually  in  the  State  treasury,  and  was  never  returned.  These 
residues  amounted  at  one  time  to  about  three  hundred  and  four 
thousand  dollars ;  and  all  the  while  the  schools  were  suffering 
from  insufficient  means. 

But  even  this  was  not  all.  Of  the  amount  reported  and  ap- 
portioned, much  was  never  accounted  for  by  the  trustees.  In 
one  year  an  amount  exceeding  two  hundred  thousand  dollais 
was  expended  and  not  accounted  for.  In  that  year  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  of  the  trustees  failed  to  make  any  report  to  the 
county  auditors,  and  no  one  could  know  their  disposition  of  the 
money  they  received.  Thus  we  see  that  the  money  which  should 
have  been  ready  for  distribution  was  never  fully  reported ;  that 
of  the  amount  reported,  a  considerable  part  was  never  appor- 
tioned; and  that  of  the  sum  which  was  apportioned,  a  large 
amount  was  never  again  heard  from.  Had  this  state  of  affairs 
continued,  the  time  when  we  should  have  derived  no  benefit 
from  the  common  school  fund  worth  mentioning  at  all  would 
have  been  simply  a  problem  in  arithmetical  progression. 

Besides  the  Common  School  Fund,  the  Congressional  Town- 
ship Fund,  amounting  to  over  two  million  dollars,  was  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  schools  of  Indiana,  but  under  a  different  system. 

*This  evil  by  no  means  commenced  with  Sapt.  Larrabee*s  term.  Before 
that  time  the  State  Treasurer  had  been  ex^officio  Supt,  of  Public  Instructioo. 
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One  section  of  each  congressional  township  had  been  granted 
by  Congress  for  the  support  of  schools  in  that  township.  The 
fund  consisted  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  which  had  been  sold, 
and  the  lands  which  had  not  yet  been  disposed  of.  The  trustees 
of  the  dvil  townships  were  in  charge  of  such  lands  and  money. 
The  latter  was  to  be  loaned,  the  principal  secured  from  diminu- 
tion, and  the  interest  applied  to  the  support  of  the  schools. 
Often  the  congressional  township  formed  parts  of  two  or  more 
civil  townships,  and  confusion  in  accounts  resulted.  Fees  were 
deducted  from  the  income,  for  the  care  and  improvement  of 
lands  and  the  management  of  moneys.  Losses  of  money  loaned 
were  of  occasional  occurrence.  In  fact,  the  results  were  scarcely 
more  satisfactory  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  fund. 

Such  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  school  system  in  the 
time  of  Supt  Rugg ;  and  in  stating  this  condition,  I  am  but  stat- 
ing the  result  of  his  labors ;  for  it  is  due  to  his  untiring  zeal  that 
these  facts  were  brought  to  light 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  reports  were  annually  due  from  the  va- 
rious local  officers  to  the  Department,  and  there  were  nearly 
fifteen  thousand  other  reports,  concerning  schools,  school  reve- 
naes  and  school  funds,  with  which  these  six  hundred  and  fifty 
must  agree.  The  common  neglect  of  officers  to  make  their  re- 
ports promptly,  and  their  occasional  failure  to  make  them  at  all, 
were  not  the  only  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  superintendent. 
Those  which  were  received  were  very  commonly  incorrect  in 
some  particulars.  They  would  not  balance.  It  was  the  work  of 
the  Department  to  trace  out  the  errors.  In  doing  this,  a  single 
sheet  might  require  hours  of  toilsome  study.  When  the  error 
was  traced,  the  report  was  generally  returned  to  the  sender  for 
correction ;  and  when  the  officer  making  the  report  found  him- 
self utterly  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  discrepancy,  as  often  hap- 
pened, Supt  Rugg  would  generally  visit  the  county  whence  the 
report  came,  and  investigate  the  books  at  the  county  offices  in 
person. 

Those  who  expected  to  find  in  Supt.  Rugg  merely  an  ac» 
countant  were  agreeably  disappointed.  While  never  assuming 
the  character  of  a  teacher,  he  adapted  himself  to  all  his  duties 
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with  earnestness  and  with  success,  availing  himself  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  leading  educators  on  many  points. 

He  urged  upon  the  Legislature  the  propriety  of  makmg  an 
allowance  of  money  to  cover  the  expenses  of  county  institutes 
and  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  suggested  for  each 
purpose  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  session.  Half 
of  this  amount  has  since  been  secured  to  the  institutes,  but  the 
other  part  of  his  plan  has  always  been  disregarded.  He  arranged 
for  the  publication  of  his  Department  rulings  in  the  Indiana  School 
Journal,  which  thus  became  the  organ  of  the  office.  He  protested 
forcibly  and  repeatedly  to  the  Legislature  against  the  provision 
of  the  school  which  authorized  the  pernicious  practice  of  electing 
teachers  by  vote  of  patrons  at  school  meetings,  and  pointed  out 
the  evils  to  which  it  led.  He  proposed  plans  and  estimates  for 
a  State  Normal  School,  which  he  earnestly  desired  to  see  estab- 
lished. He  presented  a  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  duties 
of  county  examiner  to  those  of  a  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
pointing  out  the  necessity  for  efficient  supervision.  His  reports 
are  among  the  most  interesting  in  the  files  of  the  Department 
None  of  the  plans  which  he  suggested  to  the  Legislature  are  left 
incomplete  or  indefinite,  but  all  are  fully  considered  and  devel- 
oped in  detail.  They  had  at  the  time  the  freshness  of  novelty 
Which  they  do  not  now  possess,  since  many  of  them  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  school  system.  But  in  his  treatment  of  the 
finances  he  is  unrivalled.  His  plans  for  the  collection,  the  dis- 
tribution and  the  productive  investment  of  the  funds  show  him 
to  have  been  an  economist  of  rare  merit. 

In  '60  he  was  again  the  candidate  of  his  party,  but  was  de- 
feated by  the  accomplished  and  admired  Fletcher,  who  succeeded 
him.  When  the  life  of  that  noble  man  went  out  before  its  noon, 
and  in  the  splendor  of  its  advancing  day,  the  venerable  preceptor 
of  the  great  War  Governor  was  appomttd  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term. 

In  '62  Mr.  Rugg  was  again  elected;  and  as  Dr.  Hoshour  re- 
tired in  November  of  the  same  year,  he  re-entered  at  that  tmie 
upon  the  work  of  the  Department.  Again  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  task  before  him.    There  were  at  least  four  thousand  letters 
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to  aDswer,  during  the  term.  He  was  arduously  employed  in 
correcting  the  reports.  His  salary  was  absurdly  small.  He  was 
aHowed  but  a  single  clerk,  and  at  very  low  wages,  whOe  he  could 
have  kept  four  men  besides  himself  busily  employed  in  Depart- 
ment work.  Till  late  at  night  the  light  shown  brightly  from  his 
office  window  in  the  Blackford  block.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
rectifying  the  reports  for  the  current  years,  but  extended  his  in- 
vestigations of  errors,  year  by  year,  back  to  '42,  when  the  old 
school  law  had  been  in  force.  The  labor  which  this  investiga- 
tkn  demanded  seems  herculean,  but  it  was  completed,  and  the 
work  submitted.  As  the  statute  of  limitations  was  no  bar  to  the 
recovery  of  large  sums  misapplied,  the  school  funds  were  aug- 
mented by  a  very  considerable  amount.  More  than  this,  the 
State  was  awakened  to  the  importance  of  a  general  reform  in  the 
financial  administration  of  the  system.  He  drew  up  a  scheme 
for  the  better  organization  of  the  Department,  He  desired  it  to 
consist  ofa  State  Superintendent,  a  Deputy  State  Superintendent, 
a  chief  clerk,  a  second  clerk,  and  a  messenger.  This  scheme  has 
never  been  fully  realized,  though  the  Department  has  been  placed 
upon  a  much  better  footing  as  to  appropriations. 

Sapt  Rttgg  issued  reports  to  the  Governors  in  '60  and  '64,  and 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  '61,  '63,  and  '65.  He  retired  from 
office  in  the  latter  year.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Hunts- 
rille,  Alabama,  and  died  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  at  the  home  of 
his  son,  March  28,  '71.  His  remains  were  brought  back  to  hfs 
old  home,  Decatur,  where  a  beautiful  monument  marks  his 
tomb. 


Progress  of  Knowledge. — ^The  overcoming  of  isolation  in 
the  multitude  of  particulars,  by  flashes  of  identity,  is  the  pro- 
gress of  our  knowledge  in  one  direction ;  it  is  the  satisfaction  that 
we  express  when  we  say  we  can  understand  or  can  account  for 
a  thing.  Lightning  was  accounted  for  when  it  was  identified 
with  the  electric  spark.  Besides  the  exhilerating  surprise  at  the 
sameness  of  two  in  their  nature  so  different  and  remote,  men  had 
Ae  further  satisfaction  of  saying  that  they  learned  what  lightning 
is.  Thus  by  discoveries  of  identity  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the 
world,  to  assign  the  causes  of  things,  to  dissipate  in  part  the  mys- 
teriousness  that  everywhere  surrounds  us. — Bain. 
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THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 


BY   E.    E.    SMITH,    PURDUE   UNIVERSITY. 


By  the  preceding  work  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  bad 
in  view  the  manifestation  of  the  child's  ability  to  think  and  to 
express  his  thought  in  words,  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  become 
conscious  of  his  powers  and  will  acquire  confidence  as  he  be- 
comes more  skilled  in  their  use ;  such  an  arrangement  of  tbe 
exercises  that  the  necessary  practice  is  both  entertaining  and 
instructive,  and  that  the  child  may  have  the  stimulus  of  a  victory 
over  difficulties  through  a  growth  of  which  he  is  made  conscious 
by  degrees ;  and  the  gradual  leading  of  the  pupil,  in  his  oral 
language-work,  to  see  the  propriety  oi&rder^  the  proper  sequenu 
of  events^  and  the  helpfulness  of  system^  in  the  arrangement  of 
what  he  has  to  say. 

The  method,  heretofore,  has  been  entirely  oral  for  several 
reasons :  first,  the  child  could  not  write  the  sentences  composed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  even  if  it  were  desirable ;  secondly, 
the  attempt  to  write  thoughts  to  go  before  the  eyes  of  others,  wbcn 
he  is  not  conscious  of  his  ability  to  do  so  creditably  and  has  not 
acquired  some  degree  of  ease  in  putting  forth  his  ideas,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  pupil ;  and  thirdly,  because 
the  purpose  of  this  work  is  not  to  task  the  mind,  but  to  interest 
and  awaken  it. 

When  beginning  the  work  suggested  below,  the  pupil  is  sup- 
posed to  know  how  to  write  with  the  slate-pencil  or  lead-pencil 
and  to  have  become,  relatively  speaking,  natural  and  fluent  in 
the  use  of  words  which  he  understands. 

«n.    THUTIKG  WORDS  AND  SENTENOB^.    a.  Objects. 

(i)   To  increase  the  child's  vocabulary. 

(2)  To  teach  it  to  write  thought  as  well  as  to  read  and  speak  it 

(3)  The  acquiring  of  neatness  and  accuracy  in  the  expression 

of  thought  upon  the  slate  or  scratch- book. 

•  See  December  Journal  for  I. 
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(4)  To  add  to  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  sounds  and  of  the 

printed  form,  the  knowledge  of  script  form,  and  to  as- 
sociate all  of  these  more  definitely  with  the  actual  ob- 
ject and  with  its  mental  image. 

(5)  To  teach  variation  of  expression. 

(6)  To  lead  the  child  to  self-thought,  self-dependence,  and 

self-expression. 

(7)  To  have  the  child  recognize  and  feel  that  ih^  sentence  is 
the  picture  of  its  thought  and  to  note  a  defect  in  its  form  as  quickly 
as  he  would  a  blot  upon  a  drawing  or  painting.  He  should  be 
so  trained  that  he  will  become  as  sensitive  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other,  as  well  as  observe  excellence  in  each  with  equal  readi- 
ness. 

1».   MaUiods. 

(i)  The  teacher  writes  names  and  qualities  of  familiar  objects 
in  vertical  lines : 

horses  gray  calves  red 

ponies  white  slates  brown 

dogs  spotted  hats  black 

These  are  to  be  copied  by  the  pupils  on  their  slates  or  scrat^- 
books.  Each  pupil  should  have  a  sponge  or  eraser  and  be  per- 
mitted to  correct  any  error  he  may  find  in  his  work,  before  it 
goes  into  another's  hands.  With  this,  as  with  the  other  exercises, 
there  should  be  criticism  by  the  pupils  of  each  other's  work — the 
slates  finally  going  to  the  teacher  for  supervision. 

(2)  Short  sentences  may  next  be  prepared,  containing  one 
word  in  each  column  and  some  other  word  or  words ;  thus, 

[Teacher].     Horses  are  white.     Boys  wear  brown  hats. 
\Pufils\     Ponies  are  white.    Spotted  dogs  run  rabbits.    Papa 
owns  red  calves.     I  never  saw  white  slates,  etc. 

(3)  The  pupils  may  be  required  to  prepare  a  given  number 
of  sentences  from  certain  catch- words  placed  upon  the  board 
and  copied  at  the  head  of  each  slate ;  as,  girls^  cake^  good;  men^ 
M^  cane;  pigy  boy^  runs.  From  these  may  be  required  six  sen- 
tences and  requested  as  many  as  each  pupil  can  compose  without 
help  \  as,  Gitls  love  good  cake.  Girls  make  good  cake.  Good 
girls  make  cake.    The  old  man  has  a  cane.     The  man  has  an 
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old  cane.     The  boy  runs  and  the  pig  runs.     The  boy  runs  the 
pig.     The  pig  runs  the  boy,  etc. 

(4)  Short  sentences  may  be  taken  from  the  Reader  and  cer- 
tain words  omitted.    The  pupils  are  to  put  others  in  their  places. 

Ex.    John  is  a boy.     The  dog him.     The  dog  barks 

at  the  •* and  the .     It  is  very for  a to  be 

tardy. 

(5)  The  pupils  may  be  required  to  copy  sentences  from  the 
Reader  so  as  to  acquire  the  habit  of  using  correct  arrangement, 
capitals,  punctuation  and  spelling. 

(6;  Short  sentences  from  the  Reader,  simple  proverbs,  or  a 
line  of  poetry,  may  be  dictated  slowly  and  distinctly  and  the 
pupils  required  to  write,  capitalize  and  punctuate  them. 

(7)  Sentences  with  elements  omitted  may  now  be  given  and 
the  pupils  required  to  insert  or  add  words,  then  phrases,  then 

clauses.     Thus ;    I  wish books.     wishes  new  shoes, 

Mr.  Jones nice  paper.    Do  you  like  good ?    (Explain 

this  work).     May  went .     John  fell 

.     Mr.  Brown  trims  trees. .     I  will  go  to 

Mr?  Bell's  when .     He  saw  six  pigs  as 

.    Squirrels  live  where . 

(8)  Sentences  may  now  be  given  containing  words  for  which 
synonyms  are  easily  found,  the  pupils  being  required  to  substi- 
tute the  synonyms.  No  definitions  to  be  required.  Thus :  Here 
are  some  small  boys.  He  saw  six  big  boys.  The  child  crawls 
on  the  floor.     This  is  a  fine  day. 

(9)  The  teacher  may  now  give  a  reasonable  number  of  ques- 
tions having  a  definite  arrangement,  and  bearing  upon  a  com- 
mon subject,  the  answers  to  which  the  pupils  are  to  write  in  or- 
der, after  having  placed  the  subject  at  the  head  of  the  slate  or 
paper.     Thus: 

1.  Did  you  ever  have  a  dog?  2.  What  was  his  color? 
3.  What  kind  ofa  dog  was  he?  4.  What  could  he  do ?  5.  What 
became  of  him  ? 

MY    DOG. 

I  once  had  a  dog.  He  was  brown  all  over  except  his  feet, 
which  were  nearly  white.     He  was  a  nice  dog.     He  could  run 
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the  pigs  and  chickens,  and  could  catch  .rabbits.     He  is  at 
home  now.     I  would  not  like  to  lose  him. 

(Signed)  Eddie  Craig. 

[NcUs].  (i)  Proceed  very  gradually  in  your  work,  varying  it 
only  as  interest  and  progress  demand.  See  that  exercises  are 
jHovided  beforehand  for  each  lesson,  for  work  while  other  classes- 
are  reciting,  and  for  the  next  day's  recitation. 

(3)  Use  such  sentences  as  require  only  the  comma,  period,, 
and  interrogation  point 

(3)  See  that  capitals  are  properly  placed  and  words  correctly 
spelled. 

(4)  Require  no  formal  rules  for  capitals  or  punctuation. 

(5)  Direct  the  attention  chiefly  to  the  form  of  expression,  but 
also  now  notice  the  substance  somewhat.  Do  not  cramp  any 
child's  imagination  further  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary. 
Encourage  individuality  of  expression,  and  everything  in  the  way 
of  invention  of  thought     Get  up  a  generous  emulation. 

(6)  Have  pupils  criticise  each  other's  work  under  your  super- 
vision. ^ 

[To  be  continued,'\ 


A  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  LITERATURE  AND  GEM& 
OF  THOUGHT  IN  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


KATE   V.    JOHNSON. 


[The  following  is  written  at  the  request  of  the  Editor,  who  witnessed  some 
excellent  work  in  Miss  Johnson's  school.] 

The  time  given  is  from  10  to  15  minutes  each  day,  A  selec- 
tion is  placed  upon  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils  is  first  called  to  the  meaning  of  such  words,  as 
may  be  unfamiliar;  then,  to  their  actual  sense  in  the  extract,  and 
agaiui  to  their  probable  relation  to  something  that  may  have  pre- 
ceded. The  figures  of  speech  are  explained,  the  sentiment  dis- 
cussed, each  pupil  being  expected  to  advance  such  crude  ideas- 
as  he  may  have ;  the  teacher's  idea  being  accepted  as  authori- 
tative. The  attention  is  directed  to  the  correctness  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentences,  and  the  elegance  of  diction. 
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Now^  they  are  ready  to  read.  By  tlie  time  it  is  well  read  in 
concert,  it  is  committed  to  memory,  consequently  there  is  no 
need  to  require  the  selections  to  be  committed. 

A  knowledge  of  the  author  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  compo- 
sition, thus  accomplishing  two  ends. 

Each  alternate  week,  a  concise  accouht  of  an  author  is  given 
to  the  pupils,  by  the  teacher,  and  they  are  expected  to  f  e-produce 
it,  at  once,  in  the  form  of  a  composition ;  constructing  their  own 
sentences  from  the  previous  instruction.  This  precludes  the 
possibility  of  a  copied  composition,  and  fixes  the  main  facts  firmly 
in  their  minds;  as,  after  examination,  the  pupils  are  required  to 
correct  all  errors. 

After  a  sufficient  number  of  selections  have  been  thus  learned, 
they  are  made  use  of  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  have  recitations 
in  concert,  individual,  and  in  section ;  each  section  selecting  an 
author. 

At  one  time,  a  pupil  is  called  upon  to  tell  all  he  knows  of  a 
specified  author,  at  another,  to  relate  some  one  fact,  and  as  many 
as  are  ready  to  do  so,  a  different  one. 

Again,  one  pupil  is  sent  to  the  blackboard,  to  write  an  extract, 
and  another  to  write  a  short  biography ;  this  work  being  carefully 
criticised  as  to  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  etc.,  by  those 
remaining  in  seat. 

Should  the  date  of  the  birth  of  an  author  be  contemporaneous 
with  any  important  event,  the  attention  is  directed  to  it,  e.  g., 
1807 — the  birth  year  of  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  and  Robert 
Fulton's  steamboat. 

These  methods — composition  excepted — may  be  used  as  well 
in  the  primary  as  in  higher  grades. 

If,  as  has  been  truly  said,  we,  by  this  work  give  our  boys  and 
girls,*  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men  and  women  who  have 
lived,  we  can  not  be  too  grateful  to  those  who  have  enabled  us 
thus  to  develop  a  true  love  for  the  beautiful,  in  the  youthful 
minds  entrusted  to  our  care. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  <'gems"  committed  this  year: 
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Habit  is  a  cable ;  we  weave  a  thread  of  it  each  day,  and  it  be- 
comes so  strong  we  can  not  break  it. — Iforace  Mann. 

Oh,  never  from  thy  tempted  heart 

Let  thine  integrity  depart  1 

When  disappointment  fills  thy  cup. 

Undaunted,  nobly  drink  it  up ! 

Truth  will  prevail,  and  justice  show 

Her  tardy  honors, — sure  though  slow. 

Bear  on — bear  bravely  on. — ITios.  Buchanan  Read: 

If  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head,  no  man  can  take  it 
away  from  him.  An  investment  in  knowledge  always  pays  the 
best  interest — Benjamin  Franklin, 

Character  into  which  right  principles  are  implanted  at  its  first 
forming,  is  impressed  indelibly. 

''Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled; 
You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still." 

—Thomas  Moore ;  ''Farewell.'' 

There  is  no  substitute  for  thorough-going,  ardent,  sincere 
earnestness. — Charles  Dickens. 

It  is  the  greatest  courage  to  be  able  to  bear  the  imputation  of 
the  want  of  courage. — Henry  Clay, 

The  man  who  seeks  one  thing  in  life,  and  but  one. 

May  hope  to  achieve  it  before  life  be  done ; 

But  he  who  seeks  all  things  wherever  he  goes. 

Only  reaps  from  the  hopes  which  around  him  he  sows, 

A  harvest  of  barren  regrets. — Owen  Meredith;  '' Lucile.'* 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true : 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God, — 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  clod 
To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

— /.  G,  Holland;  ''Gradation.'' 
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little  minds  are  tamed  and  sabdncd  by  mislbftiiiie,  bat  great 
minds  rise  above  it. — Waskit^im  Irmmg, 

MaDBOH.  IND. 


BENEFITS  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  CONCERT 
READING. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "PRESTON  PAPERS.' 

Perhaps  no  method  of  recitation  has  more  striking  benefits, 
t!^  weQ  as  disadvantages,  than  this;  so  while  it  dioold  be  used  it 
should  not  be  abased  or  overdone.  Like  some  teachers  it  is  a 
grand  assistant,  but  a  poor  principal  ;^aiid  while  I  warmly  mge 
its  use  in  connection  with  individual  reading,  I  would  just 
as  strenuously  oppose  its  superseding  the  same.  My  own  meth- 
ods have  been  somewhat  varied  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the 
wants  of  different  pupils  or  classes ;  but  as  a  general  thing,  after 
die  regular  lesson  for  the  day  has  been  read  by  siagle  pupils,  (or 
when  I  want  to  anticipate  the  advance  lesson),  I  have  had  it  re- 
read by  the  dass,  or  by  divisions  of  the  class  which  has  been 
separated  into  groups  of  two,  three,  four,  or  any  convenioit 
number,  and  each  grbup  would  read  a  part,  tuen  all  unite  on  the 
whole  lesson. 

And  sometimes  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  readily  a 
whole  dass  that  has  had  some  drilling  in  this  method  would  take 
an  entirely  new  subject  for  impromptu  reading.  If  I  found  any- 
thing outside  of  the  Readers  in  use,  which  I  wanted  them  to  read, 
I  copied  the  sdection  on  the  blackboard  and  let  them  first  read 
it  in  concert     Its  benefits  are, — 

1.  Improved  ** expresion.^^  I  think  this  may  be  owing  to  the 
feeling  of  safety  there  is  in  numbers ;  for  it  is  true  that  there  are 
yet,  very  many  boys  and  girls  who  know  haw  to  read  better  than 
they  dare !  This  method  is  a  boon  to  the  really  timid  ones,  who 
are  too  bashful  to  control  their  voices  properly  when  reading 
akme,  but  who  gain  confidence  to  do  what  the  entire  class  does 
at  the  same  time. 

2.  Improved  time.  Those  who  read  too  rapidly  are  lield  in 
-check  by  the  volume  of  voices,  while  those  who  are  usually  too 
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deliberate  in  voice  movement  receive  an  unconscious  (perhaps) 
impetus  and  life  that,  by  practice,  becomes  habit. 

3.  Ecotumy  of  time.  Five,  ten,  twenty  or  more  can  do  the 
same  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time,  that  one  would  do  if  read- 
ing alone.  Economy  of  time,  even  in  the  school  room  and  the 
reading  class  is  not  to  be  despised  by  the  19th  century  American. 

4.  Opportunity  for  general  criticism.  No  one  will  be  hurt  or 
offended  if  I  say,  '*Some  one  was  a  little  behind  on  that  last 
paragraph.  Some  one  is  in  too  mlich  of  a  hurry.  Some  one's 
tone  is  not  quite  pure  enough  on  this  passage.  Some  one's  voice 
is  keyed  too  high ; "  and  it  will  make  each  one  watchful. 

On  the  other  hand,  unless  judiciously  managed  and  propor- 
tioned, concert  reading  may, — 

1.  Develop  crippled  reculers.  Those  who  will  get  to  depending 
on  the  mass  for  direction  in  tone,  time  and  style. 

2.  Create  careless  readers.  Conscientious  pupils  will  make  as 
great  an  effort  to  do  well  in  a  group,  as  if  reading  alone ;  others 
may  think  it  does  not  matter,  so  long  as  they  are  not  reciting  indi- 
vidually, and  not  take  as  much  pains  as  when  reading  alone. 

3.  Make  monotonous  readers.  In  reading,  as  elsewhere,  teach- 
ing en  masse  tends  to  check  individuality  and  promote  machine 
work. 

These  are  the  more  noticeable  effects  of  concert  reading,  as  I 
have  observed  them  in  an  experience  of  twelve  years  with  read- 
ing classes  of  all  grades,  and  while  the  arguments,  pro  and  con^ 
are  Veighty  on  either  side,  I  should  be  as  loth  to  confine  a  class 
to  it  as  I  should  be  to  ignore  it  altogether. 

After  all,  it  is  with  this  as  with  nearly  everything  in  our  line ; 
more  depends  on  the  teacher  than  on  the  method.  *  *  Methods  are  but 
tools;"  the  teacher  the  workman,  the  pupils  the  materials,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  workman  is  more  or  less  skillful,  will  be  the 
perfection  of  the  results  obtained  by  any  method. 

Newakk,  N.  Y.  l.  a.  y. 


Think  all  you  speak ;  but  speak  not  all  you  think ; 
Thoughts  are  your  own,  your  words  are  so  no  more. 

[//enry  Delaane. 
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SCHOOLS  IN  MEXICO  AND  TEXAS. 


[a  postcript.  ] 

During  the  five  days  I  was  in  Mexico,  I  visited  some  (^the 
schools  of  Chihuahua.  That  is  a  city  of  20,000,  and  supports 
sixteen  schools — rather  ''thin"  mcst  of  them.  Every  pupil 
reads  or  studies  aloud,  two  or  three  often  using  one  book.  In 
the  common,  or  municipal  schools,  there  are  two  or  three  times 
as  many  boys  as  girls,  the  latter  being  taken  home  or  to  private 
schools  at  the  age  of  twelve.     There  are 

NO  SPELLING   CLASSES, 

and  no  need  of  any.  Every  letter  in  the  Spanish  language  has 
the  same  unvarying  sound — except  that  g  and  c  v^ry  before  a,  0 
and  u^  from  their  sound  before  e  and  i — and  consequently  there 
is  no  way  of  spelling  a  word  wrong !  If  you  spell  it  wrong  you 
simply  spell  some  other  word.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  point 
in  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  ahead  of  the  French  and 
English.  As  soon  as  the  little  Mexican  has  learned  the  letters 
and  pronounced  a  few  hundred  words,  he  can  then  spell  anj 
word  in  the  language. 

Of  the  adult  Mexicans  comparatively  few  can  read  and  write. 
The  general  ignorance  is  distressing  and  the  poverty  fearful.  A 
few  families  own  all  the  land  in  the  country;  95  per  cent  own 
nothing  save  the  clothes  they  wear,  a  very  little  poor  furniture^ 
and  one  donkey  to  the  family.  They  are  educating  the  young 
much  better;  and  as  soon  as  a  fair  proportion  get  educated  there 
will  be  a  revolution !  An  educated  people  will  never  submit  to 
the  monopoly  and  oppression  prevalent  there. 

In  Texas  the  school  system  is  fair.  In  localities  where  the 
colored  people  are  in  a  majority  the  whites  abandon  the  common 
schools  to  them  and  establish  private  schools.  The  State  lav 
forbids  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools;  so  the  private 
schools  are  largely  denominational,  Methodist  and  Catholic  pr^ 
dominating  in  the  towns.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  the  country; 
but  rather  think  most  of  the  ChrisUacs  there  are  Presbyterians 
and  Baptists.    As  far  as  I  can  learn  there  are  no  Quakers  in  this 
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State.  Teachers^  wages  are  low,  school  houses  rather  poor  and 
well  educated  people  scarce.  But  it  is  rare  to  find  white  people 
who  can  not  read  and  write.  There  is  much  talk  here  about  the 
prevalence  of  crime  in  the  North,  and  the  horrible  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Ohio,  Indiana,  etc.  Pious  people  pray  daily  that 
Texas  may  be  saved  from  such  an  epidemic  of  lawlessness  and 
crime.  "O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us,  to  see  oursels'  as 
ithers  see  us."  Truly,  J.  H.  Beadle. 


THE  UTILITY  OF  SCHOOL  RECESSES. 


There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  abandon  the  school  recess. 
The  editor  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Education  says  of  the  no- 
recess  experiment,  adopted  in  Rochester,  New  York,  that  it  has 
given  "perfect  satisfaction."  Among  the  advantages  gained, 
be  mentions,  ''a  continuous  school  session  without  interruptions 
in  school  work;"  ''better  health  of  pupils,  on  account  of  free* 
dom  from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  weather  in  the  midst  of  each 
session";  ''discipline  easier,  on  account  of  freedom  from  recess 
troubles";  "more  time  for  teachers,"  etc.;  "less  tardiness  and 
absenteeism";  and  " less  frequent  opportunities  for  vicious  pu- 
pils to  come  in  contact  with  and  corrupt  other  pupils."  Believ- 
ing that  these  reasons  are  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  tendency 
is  a  bad  one,  I  propose  to  offer  some  general  considerations  that 
weigh  strongly  against  it. 

The  schools  are  utilitarian  in  their  aim ;  to  fit  the  child  for 
living  successfully  is  the  object  of  their  existence.  As  animal 
strength  is  the  foundation  of  all  moral  and  physical  welfare,  and 
is  the  chief  condition  of  success  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  the 
future  welfare  of  the  child  in  every  way  depends  upon  the  nor- 
mal development  of  his  body. 

An  effeminate  man  is  half  sick ;  and  when  it  comes  to  any  of 
the  severer  trials  of  life,  either  physical  or  moral,  where  great 
endurance  or  courage  is  required,  the  weakest  must  inevitably 
be  the  first  to  succumb.  This  is  as  true  of  moral  trials  as  of 
physical,  for  moral  cowardice  often  results  from  physical  feeble- 
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ness.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  anything  that  is  taught  in  the  schools 
is  of  so  much  value  to  a  child  that  it  would  not  better  be  fore- 
gone than  to  be  obtained  by  the  loss  of  any  physicW  vigor  what- 
ever. Taken  in  the  truest  sense,  that  city  has  the  best  schools 
where  the  school  restraints  have  least  effect  upon  the  physical 
growth  and  normal  development  of  the  pupils,  and  not  the  one 
where  the  pupils  show  the  greatest  proficiency  in  acquiring  in  a 
memoriter  way  a  few  fragments  of  conventional  facts  which  hap- 
pen irrationally  to  pass  current  for  an  education.  But  because 
in  so  many  schools  the  test  to  be  applied  at  the  end  of  the  tenn, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  course,  is  the  memoriter  one,  and  because  no 
teacher  expects  her  pupils  to  be  examined  as  to  their  health,  or 
as  to  whether  they  are  forming  habits  of  life  that  will  be  con- 
ducive to  healthfulness,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  the 
plans  of  the  teacher  look  more  to  the  development  of  conven- 
tional proficiency  than  to  the  infinitely  more  important  matter 
of  health. — ^Joseph  Carter,  in  Pop,  Sci.  Mo,  for  Nov, 


HOW  FAR  SHALL  I  HELP  THE  PUPIL? 


BY  D.  P.   PAGE. 


It  is  always  a  very  difficult  question  for  the  teacher  to  settle, 
**How  far  shall  I  help  the  pupil,  and  how  far  shall  the  pupil 
be  required  to  help  himself?"  The  teaching  of  nature  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  pupil  should  be  taught  mainly  to  depend 
on  his  own  resources.  This,  too,  I  think,  is  the  teaching  of 
common  sense.  Whatever  is  learned  should  be  so  thoroughly 
learned  that  the  next  and  higher  step  may  be  comparatively 
easy.  And  the  teacher  should  always  inquire  when  he  is  about 
to  dismiss  one  subject,  whether  the  class  understands  it  so  well 
that  they  can  go  on  to  the  next.  He  may,  indeed,  sometimes 
give  a  word  of  suggestion  during  the  preparation  of  a  lesson, 
and  by  a  seasonable  hint  save  the  scholar  the  needless  loss  of 
much  time. 

But  it  is  a  very  great  evil  if  the  pupils  acquire  the  habit  of 
running  to  the  teacher  as  soon  as  a  slight  difficulty  presents  itself 
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to  request  him  to  remove  it.  Some  teachers,  when  this  happens, 
will  send  the  scholar  to  his  seat  with  a  reproof,  perhaps,  while 
others,  with  a  mistaken  kindness,  will  answer  the  question  or 
solve  the  problem  themselves,  as  the  shortest  way  of  getting  rid 
of  it.  Both  these  courses  are  generally  wrong.  The  inquirer 
should  never  be  frowned  upon ;  this  may  discourage  him.  He 
should  not  be  relieved  from  labor,  as  this  will  diminish  his  self- 
reliance  without  enlightening  him,  for  whatever  is  done  for  a 
scholar  without  his  having  studied  closely  upon  it  himself,  makes 
but  a  feeble  impression  upon  him,  and  is  soon  forgotten. 

The  true  way  is,  neither  discourage  inquiry  nor  answer  the 
question.  Converse  with  the  scholar  a  little  as  to  the  principles 
involved  in  the  question ;  refer  him  to  principles  which  he  has 
before  learned  and  now  lost  sight  of;  perhaps  call  his  attention 
to  some  rule  or  explanation  before  given  to  the  class ;  go  just  so' 
far  as  to  enlighten  him  a  little,  and  put  him  on  the  scent^  then 
leave  him  to  achieve  the  victory  himself.  There  is  a  great  satis- 
fection  in  discovering  a  difficult  thing  for  one's  self,  and  the 
teacher  does  the  scholar  a  lasting  injury  who  takes  this  pleasure 
from  him.  The  teacher  should  be  simply  suggestive,  but  should 
never  take  the  glory  of  a  victory  from  the  scholar  by  doing  his 
work  for  him,  at  least  not  until  he  has  given  it  a  thorough  trial 
himself.— 7:%^  Teacher. 


If  a  father  wishes  to  give  his  son  a  legacy  that  will  endure 
while  life  exists,  let  him  send  him  to  an  institution  where  he  can 
obtain  a  practical  education,  and  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  has  given  him  what  is  better  than  houses,  lands, 
and  farms,  or  even  gold  or  silver.  These  things  may  take  wings 
and  suddenly  fly  away ;  but  this  knowledge  will  last  while  life 
and  reason  exist. — Horace  Mann, 


The  teacher's  work  is  principally  directive,  and  he  should 
avoid  giving  decisions  with  the  air  of  authority,  for  the  good  to 
the  pupils  comes  from  the  thoughts  elicited,  rather  than  from 
the  conclusions  sUX^d.^—fohonnot. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[Thb  Department  is  conducted  by  Lswn  H.  Joxbs,  Prin.  IndiannpoUs  Trainuf  SchooL) 

COMBINATION  OF  METHODS  IN  PRIMARY  READING. 

HAVING  shown  in  previous  papers  the  distinctive  features  of 
each  of  the  three  recognized  methods  of  teaching  primarj 
reading, — word-method,  a-b-c-method,  and  phonic-metb- 
od, — it  seems  appropriate  to  speak  in  this  one  of  the  best  combi- 
nation of  these  in  actual  teaching.  Such  combination  of  them 
as  uses  each  for  what  it  can  best  accomplishi  and  so  relates  them 
all  as  to  give  from  each  an  added  value  to  the  other  two,  will 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  all. 

The  word-method  is  the  one  adapted  to  first  use.  The  adap- 
tion of  the  word-method  to  two  ends,  viz.,  (i)  the  association  of 
the  idea  (meaning)  with  the  word  as  a  w/toU,  and  (2)  the  tnsUmf 
re-cognition  of  words  as  wholes,  makes  it  important  to  use  this 
method  chiefly  dy  itself  in  the  first  lessons.  It  is  true  that  a  few 
incidental  exercises  might  be  introduced  from  the  other  methods 
even  at  the  first, — such  as  practice  in  speaking,  by  imitation  of 
the  teacher,  the  elementary  sounds,  without  reference  to  their 
relations  in  words,  drill  in  right  habits  of  breathing,  etc.,  etc, 
but  all  the  characteristic  processes  of  the  a-b-c-method  or  of  the 
phonic-method,  such  as  spelling  words  by  letter  and  sound,  are 
directly  opposed  to  the  realization  of  the  two  ends  of  the  word- 
method  that  are  indicated  above.  At  the  first,  therefore,  children 
should  not  spell  by  letter  or  sound  the  words  which  they  are  Uarmng 
by  the  word-method. 

When  the  habit  of  attaching  the  meaning,  which  is  taught  b]r 
pictures,  conversations,  etc.,  to  the  word  as  a  whok^  and  not  to 
any  separate  letter  or  part  of  the  whole,  and  when  the  habit  of 
seeing  the  form  of  the  entire  word  in  reading,  without  attention 
in  detail  to  its  letters  (parts),  the  a-b  c-method  and  the  phonic- 
method  may  be  brought  forward  to  reinforce  the  remembrance 
of  the  same  words  that  are  being  learned  by  the  word-method. 
The  power  of  these  methods  to  reinforce  the  other  is  in  the  fact 
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that  they  introdace  the  word  to  the  child  under  new  sets  of  rela- 
tioDSy  create  interest  through  variety,  and  stimulate  the  mind  to 
renewed  efforts. 

Begin  the  combining  by  using  the  phonic-method  on  the  sim- 
plest of  the  words  that  have  been  taught  by  the  word-method. 
Select  words  of  three  letters, — two  of  them  consonants  that  never 
vary  in  sound,  and  the  other  a  vowel  having  its  regular  short 
sound.  Speak  the  sounds  very  distinctly,  pointing  incidentally 
to  each  letter  when  its  sound  is  uttered,  but  do  not  say  anything 
about  any  particular  relations  of  sounds  to  letters.  This  indirect 
ref<^ence  simply  prepares  the  way  for  the  definite  teaching  of  an- 
other step;  while  the  speaking  of  each  sound  by  the  pupils,  in- 
dividually and  simultaneously,  gives  needed  training  to  the  vocal 
and  articulating  organs. 

Next  teach  the  name  and  form  of  each  of  the  letters  that  have 
not  been  learned  incidentally.  Do  this  by  the  method  outlined 
in  a  preceding  paper  under  the  head  of  the  a-b-c-method. 

When  pupils  have  learned  to  associate  the  name  of  each  letter 
with  its  appropriate  form,  the  teacher  can  talk  much  more  effect- 
ively to  them  about  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  thus  making  the 
phonic-method  more  definite  and  helpful.  Thus  each  of  the 
methods  as  it  is  more  fully  developed  renders  the  other  two  more 
efficient. 

Now  all  three  methods  may  be  united  upon  the  same  word, — 
first,  its  meaning  and  general  appearance  to  the  eye,  by  the  word- 
method  ;  then  its  sounds  (pupils  imitating  the  teacher),  to  assist 
in  fixing  the  sound  of  the  whole  word  more  firmly  in  the  mind ; 
lastly,  the  spelling  by  letter,  in  order  to  a  closer  examination  of 
the  form  of  the  word  in  detail,  and  a  thorough  comparison  and 
contrast  of  it  with  other  words.  Besides  these  words  on  which 
the  three  methods  may  be  combined,  there  are  some  words  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  be  learned  by  the  phonic-method,  some  by 
the  arb-c-method,  and  some  by  the  word-method ;  and  the  teacher 
should  use  wisdom  in  choosing. 

So  far  as  delineated,  even  the  combination  of  methods  has  not 
made  the  pupil  entirely  able  to  learn  new  words  himself;  for 
while  spelling  by  letter  gives  him  some  clue  to  pronunciation, 
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and  the  phonic-method  still  more,  the  pupil  is  always  left  some- 
what in  doubt  until  corrdborated  or  corrected  by  his  teacher. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  it  is  appropriate  to  begin  a  course  of 
training  in  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  diacritical  marks,  as  found 
in  the  dictionary  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  used  by  the  pupil 
in  after  years. 

Do  this  teaching  in  a  very  simple,  straightforward  manner. 
For  instance,  in  the  word  **rat,"  place  the  breve  over  the  letter 
a  in  the  word  as  you  have  it  printed  on  the  blackboard,  and  say, 
**  Whenever  you  see  this  little  curved  line  over  a,  you  may  know 

that  a  sounds "  (making  the  regular  short  sound  of  a);  or 

**  Sometimes  people  put  this  little  curved  line  over  a  to  show  that 

the  a  sounds "  (.speaking  the  sound).    Then  take  the  word 

**rate,"  and  placing  the  macron  over  the  letter  a,  say,  **When 
people  put  this  short  straight  line  over  a,  they  mean  that  a  sounds 

"  (speaking  the  regular  long  sound  of  a).     Compare  the 

two  words  in  regard  to  pronunciation,  and  show  that  the  differ- 
ence is  in  the  sound  given  to  a.  Show  that  the  different  marks 
indicate  this  difference.  Print  a  long  list  of  words  thus  con- 
trasted and  have  children  pronounce  them  by  applying  what  they 
have  just  learned  about  the  meaning  of  the  diacritical  marks. 

Treat  the  regular  long  and  the  regular  short  sound  of  each 
vowel  similarly,  and  then  begin  upon  the  most  frequent  of  the 
occasional  sounds  of  each  vowel;  following  this  by  a  similar 
treatment  of  those  consonants  which  represent  different  sounds 
under  different  circumstances. 

Pupils  can  now  begin  to  be  really  self-helpful  in  the  new  lesson 
if  the  teacher  will  print  each  new  word  of  the  lesson  on  the  board, 
marking  each  letter  that  needs  it,  and  indicating  in  some  con- 
venient way  the  silent  letters.  A  light,  oblique  line  across  a 
letter,  if  agreed  upon,  serves  to  show  that  it  is  silent,  while  it 
does  not  obscure  the  letter  so  as  to  make  any  p-ouble  in  spelling 
by  letter.  All  that  the  teacher  need  say  about  it  is,  "  When  you 
see  this  kind  of  a  line  drawn  across  a  letter  in  a  word,  you  may 
know  .that  it  has  no  sound  in  that  word."  This  work  must  be 
done  slowly  and  carefully,  but  if  done  thoroughly  it  will  pay  well 
in  the  added  power  of  self-help,  and  in  the  added  interest  felt 
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in  conquering  the  new  words.  It  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
printing  the  new  words  on  the  board.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  school,  the  pupils  ate  thus  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
dictionary.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  words  is  ex- 
plained, a  few  .of  the  simplest  and  most  necessary  rules  in  respect 
to  the  sounds  of  voxels  in  unaccented  syllables,  are  given  them, 
and  they  are  ready  to  use  the  dictionary  for  finding  pronuncia- 
tion. A  few  simple  directions  about  finding  and  comparing 
definitions  completes  the  work,  and  leaves  the  pupil  with  the 
door  wide  open  to  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  new 
words  of  his  reading  lessons. 


PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 


Before  pupils  begin  the  study  of  Geography  from  a  book  they 
should  have  a  few  oral  lessons  to  enable  them  to  understand  the 
text  and  maps  of  the  book.  They  should  be  able  to  see  the 
real  object  from  the  description  given  in  the  text  and  its  rela- 
tive location  from  the  map.  Following  the  same  principle  that 
we  do  in  primary  reading  we  will  teach  them  to  associate  the  text 
and  map  with  what  they  represent  by  appealing  to  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  real  object  They  will  have  less  trouble  with  the  text 
than  with  the  map  because  their  reading,  if  it  has  been  properly 
taught,  will  enable  t}iem  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  ordinary  de- 
scriptions and  definitions ;  but  the  map  is  entirely  new  and  should 
be  presented  with  great  care.  The  main  object  of  this  article  is 
to  show  how  it  may  be  presented: — 

I.  Put  on  the  black-board  a  map  of  the  school-room  floor. 
This  map  should  be  made  to  grow  before  them  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: 

{a)  Have  the  pupils  face  the  north.  Tell  them  that  they  are 
looking  toward  the  north,  and  that  at  their  right  is  east,  at  their 
left  west,  at  their  back  south.  (It  may  happen  that  there  is  no 
blackboard  on  the  north  wall  of  your  school-room.  If  this  is  the 
case  get  a  large  piece  of  brown  wrapping  paper  and  tack  it  to  the 
walL    Use  charcoal  instead  of  chalk. ) 
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(3)  Call  the  attention  of  class  to  the  north  edge  of  the  floor, 
then  draw  a  line  on  your  black-board  representing  it  Tell  them 
we  will  call  it  the  north  side  of  our  map.  Make  the  N  above  it 
In  the  same  manner  draw  the  other  sides  of  the  map,  labeling 
each  with  the  proper  letter. 

(c)  Have  pupils  determine  where  the  school-room  door  is;  i.  e., 
whether  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  north  wall  or  about  }i  the  dis- 
tance from  the  east  to  the  west  wall.  Have  them  guess,  then 
have  some  one  measure  and  determine  exactly  where  it  is.  Rep- 
resent it  on  the  map.     Do  the  same  with  the  windows. 

(d)  Locate  objects  in  the  room.  It  is  not  necessary  to  locate 
aU  the  objects  in  the  room.  Select  a  few  of  the  most  prominent, 
as,  the  platform,  teacher's  desk,  stove,  chair.  Have  pupils  d^ 
termine  in  each  case  the  relative  position  of  each  and  allow  them 
to  make  an  effort  to  represent  its  location  on  the  the  map.  The 
teacher  should  correct  the  effort  finally  so  that  the  map  will  be 
as  nearly  occurate  as  possible.  Remember  that  the  object  of 
making  the  map  is  nof  to  map  the  schoolroom  so  that  they  may 
better  understand  it ;  nor  is  it  to  learn  hina  to  draw  maps.  The 
object  is  to  enable  a  pupil  to  see  the  relative  position  of  real  ob- 
jects by  studying  a  map.  The  teacher  should  ever  keep  this 
object  in  mind ;  because  it  will  cause  him  to  ask  questions  that 
will  lead  the  pupils  to  do  the  thing  desired. 

(e)  Question  the  class  in  regard  to  the  position  of  objects  rep- 
resented on  the  map,  as  follows : 

In  what  part  of  the  room  is  the  door  ?  What  direction  from 
the  door  is  the  stove  ?  In  what  direction  from  the  stove  is  the 
teacher's  desk?  In  what  direction  from  the  desk  is  the  chair? 
etc. — having  the  pupil  decide  from  the  map  and  afterwards  verifj 
his  judgment  from  the  observation  of  the  real  object. 

2.  After  the  school-room  map  has  been  studied  as  above,  the 
school  yard  may  be  mapped,  following  the  same  general  plan  as 
in  the  school-room. 

3.  Each  pupil  may  be  asked  to  draw  a  map  of  his  own  yard 
or  barn  lot,  showing  the  location  of  the  different  houses,  etc., 
the  road  that  one  would  need  to  travel  over  to  reach  his  home. 
l*ell  him  that  you  may  wish  to  visit  him,  and  you  would  like  a 
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map  so  that  you  may  find  his  home  without  troubling  any  one  to 
show  you  the  way. 

This  work  will  take  some  time^  and  should  be  done  before  the 
pupils  have  books  in  their  possession.  The  mistake  that  is  most 
likely  to  be  made  in  this  work  is  hurrying,  trying  to  do  too  much 
at  one  lesson.  Take  time  enough,  and  keep  the  object  of  the 
work  in  your  own  mind.  Another  mistake  is  making  it  all  drill 
work.  The  only  drill  needed  is  in  fixing  the  cardinal  and  semi- 
cardinal  points  in  the  mind  of  the  pupils.  g.  f.  b. 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBER. 

Many  children  who  enter  school  at  six  years  of  age  seem  to 
have  considerable  knowledge  of  numbers;  but  if  thoroughly 
tested,  this  apparent  knowledge  would  prove  to  be  mainly  a 
memory  of  the  names  of  numbers  rather  than  any  thorough 
knowled  of  the  numbers  themselves,  i.  e.,  of  the  numbers  as 
finished  concepts.  A  great  lack  will  also  be  observed  in  respect 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  in  respect  to  value  which  exist 
among  numbers.  Further,  whatever  knowledge  such  pupils  do 
possess  is  more  or  less  lackmg  in  system,  and  needs  arranging 
and  perfecting. 

In  such  cases  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  may  be  perfected 
and  systematized  only  by  regular  exercises  adapted  to  definite 
ends. 

This  drill  upon  the  relations  of  the  small  numbers  should  begin 
in  the  concrete  and  end  in  the  abstract ;  for  in  this  way  only  can 
A  pupil  gain  an  exact  knowledge  of  a  number  both  in  its  appli< 
catbn  and  its  abstract  form  as  a  concept.  Suppose  the  number 
five  under  consideration.  Its  relations  to  each  of  the  numbers 
smaller  than  itself  should  first  be  exhibited  through  addition. 
Papils  ready  for  this  exercise  would  of  course  be  familiar  with 
the  numbers  smaller  than  five,  as  those  numbers  would,  as  far  as 
was  necessary,  be  made  the  subject  of  similar  lessons. 

The  teacher  may  begin  the  exercise  by  holding  up  three  shells 
and  asking,  "How  many  shells  have  I  in  this  hand,  Susie?'' 
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** Three  shells."  "How  many  shells  in  this  hand  ?**  (holding 
two  shells  in  the  other).  **Two  shells."  "Look  and  see  what 
I  do."  "What  did  I  do,  Jennie?"  "You  put  the  two  shells 
with  the  three  shells."  "True."  "How  many  are  there  now 
altogether,  Emma?"  If  pupils  have  the  vague  knowledge  of 
numbers  and  names  before  indicated,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  en- 
able them  to  answer,  "Five  shells."  If  they  do  not  know  the 
name,  the  teacher  should  now  teach  it.  "How  many  shells  have 
I  altogether,  Fannie  ? "  "Five  shells."  "  How  many  shells  did 
I  have  at  first,  Sammie  ?  ]'  "  Three  shells."  ' '  How  many  shells 
did  I  put  with  the  three  shells,  Louie  ?  "  (showing  the  appropri- 
ate number  each  time).  *  *  Two  shells. "  *  *  Correct.  How  many 
shells  have  I  altogether  ?  "  "  Five  shells. "  ' '  Then  three  shells  " 
(holding  that  number  conspicuously  in  one  hand),  and  two  shells'^ 
(holding  that  number  in  the  other), '  *are  how  many  shells,  Eddie  ?" 
"Five  shells."  Now  the  teacher  holds  up  the  proper  number  of 
shells,  the  pupils  supply  the  words  "Three shells,"  "Two shells," 
and  "Five  shells,"  and  the  teacher  supplies  "Then,"  "and," 
and  "are."  Then  each  pupil  recites  all  af  it  as  the  teacher 
handles  the  shells,  and  at  last  each  child  steps  in  front  of  his 
class,  handles  the  shells  himself  and  recites,  "Three  shells  and 
two  shells  are  five  shells."  Soon  these  objects  are  exchanged 
for  others,  and  acorns,  pebbles,  nails,  blocks,  etc.,  etc.,  are  used; 
after  which  the  teacher  says,  "Then  three  and  two  are  how  many, 
Minnie  ?  "  Then  pupils  recite  rapidly  in  the  abstract,  at  the  call 
of  the  teacher,  "Three  and  two  are  five,"  with  a  fullness  of  mean- 
ing never  before  put  by  them  into  these  words. 

By  changing  the  order  of  handling  the  shells  it  is  now  easy 
to  teach  the  corresponding  sentence,  "Two  shells  and  three 
shells  are  five  shells."  Then  when  this  has  been  carried  through 
the  various  concrete  forms  it  would  be  recited  in  its  abstract 
form,  "Two  and  three  are  five."  Then  by  showing  the  proper 
contrast  the  two  sentences  may  be  recited  together  with  appro- 
priate emphasis  as  follows:  "Three  and  two  are  five.  Two  and 
tAree  are  five." 

In  like  manner,  with  a  briefer  method  it  is  now  easy  to  teach, 
"Four  and  one  are  five,"  and  "One  and  four  are  five."     Then 
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the  two  together  by  contrast,  **  Four  and  one^are  five.  One  and 
/our  axe  five." 

Also,  the  sentences,  "Two  and  two  and  one  are  five,"  and 
"One  and  two  and  two  are  five."  It  is  probably  unnecessary 
to  dwell  at  all  upon  the  sentence,  '*One  and  one  and  one  and 
one  and  one  are  five,"  since  the  relations  implied  are  so  very 
simple  and  obvious. 

The  preceding  sentences  constitute  the  statement  of  the  most 
important  of  the  relations  of  five  to  the  numbers  smaller  than 
itself.  It  is  not  profitable  at  this  point  to  teach  its  relation  to 
numbers  larger  than  itself,  since  the  pupils  have  such  vague 
knowledge  of  those  larger  numbers  that  the  comparison  would 
be  of  little  value.  It  is  better  to  take  next  the  same  sets  of  rela- 
tions as  above  and  exhibit  them  through  subtraction. 

Hold  up  five  shells  and  ask,  ''How  many  shells  have  I  here. 
Amy  ?  "  "  Five  shells."  '  *  Look  and  see  what  I  do.  What  did 
I  do,  Walter  ?  "  '*  You  took  away  two  shells."  "Two  of  how 
many  shells,  Philip?"  (holding  all  together  again).  "Two  of 
five  shells."  "  When  I  take  away  two  of  five  shells,  how  many 
remain,  Henry?"  (showing  by  the  proper  removal).  "Three 
shells  remain."  "Then  five  shells  (holding  all  in  clear  view), 
less  two  shells  (removing  the  two),  are  (or  w,  if  the  teacher  pre- 
fers it),  how  many  shells,  Bobbie?"  (exhibitmg  the  remainder). 
** Three  shells."  Now  the  teacher  shows  the  shells,  the  pupils 
suggest,  "Five  shells,"  "two  shells,"  and  "three  shells,"  and 
the  teacher  supplies  "less"  and  "are."  Then  as  the  teacher 
handles  the  shells  the  pupils  may  recite  the  entire  sentence, 
"Five  shells  less  two  shells  are  three  shells."  Then  the- pupils 
should  handle  the  objects,  then  vary  the  objects,  and  at  last  re- 
cite in. the  abstract,  "Five  less  two  are  three." 

After  sufficient  drill,  the  companion  sentence  may  be  taught 
by  handling  the  shells  appropriately ;  then  after  varying  its  con- 
crete form  sufficiently  to  compel  pupils  to  abstract  they  should 
recite,  "Five  less  three  are  two."  Then  by  contrasts  the  proper 
emphasis  should  be  developed,  and  both  companion  sentences 
recited  together  as  follows :  "Five  less  two  are  three.  Five  less 
tkrteaixt  two." 
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Now  the  companion  sentences  in  addition,  and  those  in  sub- 
traction are  to  be  brought  together,  so  that  each  child  as  he  re- 
cites, whether  in  the  abstract  or  by  illustration  in  the  concrete, 
can  recite  four  sentences,  as  follows :  ''Three  pencils  and  two 
pencils  are  five  pencils.  Tu*o  pencils  and  three  pencils  are  five 
pencils."  "Five  pencils  less  three  pencils  are  two  pencils. 
Five  pencils  less  ittw  pencils  are  three  pencils." 

In  a  similar  way  the  companion  sentences  on  **  four  and  one," 
arid  ''two  and  two  and  one,"  may  be  arranged  for  recitation  and 
illustration.  Then  should  also  follow  many  drill  and  test  ques- 
tions, in  the  abstract  and  in  the  concrete,  as  the  answers  of  the 
pupils  from  time  to  time  seem  to  indicate  a  necessity. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

This  Department  b  conducted  by  Geo.  P.  Bkovtn,  President  Bute  Normal  SchooL 

DO  we  attempt  to  teach  too  many  subjects  in  our  common 
schools  ?  A  rational  answer  to  this  question  can  only  be 
given  whcA  a  proper  consideration  has  been  made  of  the 
purpose  of  the  school  and  of  the  time  allotted  for  realizing  this 
purpose. 

The  school  must  yield  both  mental  discipline  and  infor- 
mation. 

What  must  be  the  nature  of  this  information  ? 

That  must  be  determined  by  the  life  the  pupil  is  to  lead  and 
the  nature  of  the  world  he  is  to  live  and  act  in. 

He  should  come  into  intimate  relation  to  the  world  of  nature, 
upon  which  he  must  depend  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
There  must  be  some  system  of  measurements  of  nature's  pro- 
ducts, which  requires  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  An  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  how  plants  grow,  and  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  different  organs  of  his  own  body  seems  essential 
to  success  in  producing  food  and  preserving  his  health.  A 
knowledge  of  the  six  mechanical  powers  and  of  the  elementary 
laws  of  chemistry  is  essential  to  any  sufficient  preparation  for 
intelligent  living. 
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In  addition  to  knowing  the  great  facts  of  nature  he  must  know 
much  of  the  world  which  man  has  made,  and  be  abk  to  hold 
intelligent  intercourse  with  his  fellows.  He  must  therefore  know 
how  to  read,  to  write,  to  construct  simple  discourse,  and  in  addi- 
tion he  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  nation 
and  the  form  of  government  under  which  he  lives.  As  a  prepa- 
ration lor  any  form  of  manual  art  he  should  be  taught  drawing  - 
and  since  he  is  both  an  aesthetic  and  a  religious  being  he  should 
know  the  elements  of  music,  which  is  the  form  of  art  universally 
employed  to  give  utterance  to  this  part  of  man's  nature.  The 
common  school  should  also  give  him  some  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy, especially  the  important  physical  features  of  the  world, 
the  different  climates  and  productions,  t^e  great  channels  of 
commerce  and  the  location  of  the  great  centers  of  trade.  It  is 
of  much  less  importance  that  he  have  a  knowledge  of  technical 
grammar.  (I  am  not  now  considering  the  disciplinary  value  of 
these  studies.) 

The  schools  should  seek  to  impart  this  much  knowledge  du- 
ring the  first  eight  years  of  school  life.  Nor  is  this  any  Hercu- 
lean task  when  the  proper  conditions  are  supplied. 

There  are  two  subjects  that  consume  more  time  and  energy  in 
our  schools  than  the  results  justify.  These  are  grammar  and 
geography.  In  many  schools  arithmetic  might  be  added.  But 
the  misuse  of  time  in  this  study  is  not  so  general  as  in  the  others. 
Grammar  ought  to  be  abolished  from  every  grade  except  the 
eighth  year,  and  not  more  than  one-half  the  time  now  allotted 
should  be  given  to  geography.  The  time  thus  saved  should  be 
given  to  practice  in  composition  and  the  teaching  of  natural  his- 
tory and  physics. 

"But  if  the  fault  in  our  schools  is  not  in  attempting  to  do  too 
much,  where  is  it?" 

This  question  assumes  that  the  schools  are  at  fault  Some 
in  casting  about  fcr  a  remedy  have  suggested  ' '  industrial  training." 
They  will  add  another  study,  hoping  thereby  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  all.  It  is  a  novel  conception  that  a  load  is  to  be  lightened 
by  adding  more  weight  to  it.     It  is  on  a  par  with  the  statement 
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that  children  can  learn  German  in  addition  to  the  regular  English 
studies  and  make  better  progress  in  all  than  those  can  make  who 
confine  their  attention  to  the  English  studies.  When  this  is  true 
the  reason  for  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  additional  study,  but 
somewhere  else. 

It  is  assumed,  I  say,  that  the  schools  are  at  fault.  They  are 
not  perfect,  but  with  all  of  their  imperfections  they  are  doing 
more  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  child  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  than  are  both  the  family  and  the  church.  But 
they  ought  to  do  more  and  they  can  do  more.  Until  they  have 
reached  the  limit  of  what  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  them 
we  have  no  right  to  complain  if  people  find  fault  with  us. 


The  fault  in  so  far  as  it  rests  with  the'  school  is  that  what  is 
attempted  to  be  done  is  not  well  done.  Better  teaching  is  the 
crying  need  in  school,  family,  and  church.  The  teaching  in  the 
family  and  the  church  is  to  be  improved  through  the  influence 
of  better  teaching  in  the  schools.  The  school  is  the  only  insti- 
tution that  is  making  a  thorough  and  systematic  study  of  the  art 
of  teaching.  Its  discoveries  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  taken 
up  .into  the  family  and  the  church  in  so  far  as  they  are  real  and 
valuable  discoveries  in  educational  science.  But  the  fault  with 
the  school  is  that  the  average  teacher  does  his  work  so  badly. 
There  may  not  be  too  much  of  routine,  for  that  is  necessary  and 
good  But  there  is  too  little  intelligence  in  the  following  of  this 
routine.  The  minds  of  pupils  are  not  waked  up  and  kept  awake. 
Genuine  curiosity  has  almost  died  out  in  the  schools.  Formula 
is  substituted  for  thought.  The  child  has  no  proper  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  what  he  says  and  does.  The  routine  instead 
of  being  the  servant  to  aid  by  its  order  and  method  to  a  better 
comprehension  of  truth,  is  the  master.  More  brains  and  more 
conscience,  and  more  sense  of  freedom  must  be  mixed  with  the 
teaching,  especially  in  our  city  schools.  The  school  is  a  mill,  it 
is  true.  Its  machinery  is  needful.  But  it  is  more  than  a  mill. 
The  character  of  each  grist  depends  upon  the  intelligent  manip- 
ulation and  watchfulness  of  the  miller.  The  product  is  mind, 
educated  through  conscious  and  intelligent  exercise  of  its  pow- 
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ers.  Mere  routine  fails  to  do  this.  The  mind  like  the  hand  can 
form  a  habit  of  running  in  a  groove.  The  careless  teacher  mis- 
takes rote  work  for  knowledge.  He  gives  a  formula  and  mistakcfs 
the  pupil's  ability  to  follow  that  for  ability  to  think.  Too  often 
he  shuts  his  eyes  to  these  faults,  not  wishing  to  see  what  he  feels 
himself  powerless  to  prevent. 


What  is  the  remedy  ?    Not  for  school  officers  to  put  the  indus- 
trial arts  into  the  common  schools :  not  to  spend  our  energy  in 
trying  to  show  that  the  people  are  as  much  to  blame  as  the 
schools, — which  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove :  not  for  super- 
intendents to  give  their  thought  and  energy  to  the  further  per- 
fecting of  school  machinery : — but  for  superintendents  and  school 
boards  to  bend  every  energy  to  improve  the  work  attempted  to 
be  done  in  the  schools.     Teachers  are  working  for  per  cents, 
and  for  other  ends  than  the  true  ends  of  the  school.     Remove 
all  temptation  to  work  for  any  other  immediate  end  than  that  of 
rearing  the  child  into  an  intelligent  moral  being.     Make  the 
good  advice  given  in  teachers'  meetings  effective  by  watchful 
supervision  and  the  application  of  such  tests  as  shall  stimulate 
thoughtful  teaching.     Eliminate  the  drones  and  the  merely  rou- 
tine teachers  from  the  schools.     This  would  work  the  removal 
of  many  teachers  and  not  a  few  superintendents ;  but  if  the  work 
were  once  earnestly  begun  and  the  purpose  made  manifest,  the 
demand  for  it  would  soon  cease  to  be  so  pressing.    Let  us  cease 
tinkering  with  our  courses  of  study  and  all  that,  until  we  have 
made  the  most  and  the  best  of  what  we  now  have.     Put  all  of 
the  thought  and  energy  of  the  school  management  into  improv- 
ing the  school  teaching  in  the  different  grades.     This  done  and 
popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  schools  will  soon  cease.     When 
the  pupils  come  through  the  schools  with  minds  alert,  habits  of 
industry  formed,  discrimination  sharpened,  and  a  stock  of  valu- 
able information  that  they  can  use,  then  will  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  results  of  school  life  end.     Then  we  will  hear  no 
more  about  educating  persons  out  of  their  sphere.    Then  all  will 
see  that  the  training  of  the  public  schools  is  the  best  preparation 
that  any  child  can  make  for  any  special  vocation  in  which  he 
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may  choose  to  engage.  Then  will  it  be  manifest  to  all  that  the 
purpose  of  the  school  is  general  culture  of  the  mind,  and  not 
special  training  in  some  industrial  art :  that  the  school  is  to  lay 
a  foundation  upon  which  any  superstructure  of  vocation  may 
be  built. 

With  a  mind  disciplined  to  that  degree  that  is  practicable  with 
efficient  teaching  of  our  present  course  of  study,  the  details  of 
any  vocation  are  readily  learned.  A  deft  hand  follows  close 
upon  an  active  intelligent  mind,  when  deftness  is  the  end  it 
seeks. 


Has  the  profession  of  teaching  ceased  to  grow,  and  has  it  al- 
'  ready  passed  into  the  stage  of  the  ''sere  and  yellow  leaf"  thit 
some  of  our  lecturers  upon  educational  topics  continue  to  repeat 
before  audiences  of  teachers  the  same  old  truisms  that  were  worn 
thread*bare  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ?  Are  there  no  live  issues? 
What  would  be  said  of  a  lecture  to  an  audience  of  old  and  suc- 
cessful farmers  which  was  limited  to  the  discussion  of  the  import- 
ance of  early  rising,  of  planting  in  the  season,  of  shelter  for  stock 
in  the  winter,  and  the  like  ?  They  would  say,  ''That  is  all  very 
true,  but  it  belongs  to  the  alphabet  of  the  business.  It  is  hardly 
worth  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  to  repeat  it,  nor  the  hundred 
dollars  we  pay  for  it  What  we  want  to  know  is  how  to  make  two 
heads  of  wheat  grow  where  one  now  grows  without  doubling  the 
cost  of  production.  What  has  beea  found  out  in  regard  to  that 
problem  ?  " 

So  too  the  milk  of  some  of  our  lecturers  upon  education  is 
good  for  babes  whose  «powers  of  digestion  are  yet  weak,  but  for 
veterans  it  is  too  unsubsuntial  a  diet.  The  credit  of  the  profes- 
sion requires  that  some  of  those  who  assume  to  instruct  teachers 
from  the  rostrum  shall  give  them  more  of  the  meat  of  educational 
doctrine,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  usual  flow  of  rhetoric,  if  that 
be  necessary. 

SoMR  recent  discussions  in  the  press  of  the  State  have  sug- 
gested the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  to  the  board  of  education  who  employ  him. 
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In  the  absence  of  any  very  definite  legislation  upon  the  subject, 
one  is  compelled  to  make  use  of  analogies  in  reaching  a  conclu- 
sion. A  very  appropriate  one  is  the  relation  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  company  that  desires  to  construct  a  railroad.  The 
two  termini  of  the  road  are  given,  but  the  engineer  must  locate 
and  construct  it.  To  do  this  he  must  have  power.  Without 
power  there  is  no  responsibility.  He  is  employed  because  he 
is  supposed  to  know,  better  than  any  member  of  the  company, 
how  to  locate  and  construct  a  railroad  most  economically  and  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  owners.  His  decisions  upon  all  points 
of  detail  are  final.  He  is  free  to  act  within  certain  limits,  and 
these  limits  are  so  broad  that  ample  freedom  is  allowed  to  use 
the  force  put  under  his  direction  to  the  best  advantage  to  accom- 
plish the  end  proposed. 

The  superintendent  of  a  system  of  schools  is  employed  to  do 
what  the  board  can  not  do,  or,  at  least,  do  not  assume  to  try  to 
do.  He  is  the  expert,  the  skilled  workman,  the  engineer.  An 
end  is  sought  and  he  is  entrusted  with  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  force  employed  to  reach  it.  He  must  not  only 
locate  the  road  but  control  the  force  that  constructs  it.  He  is 
responsible  directly  to  the  board  but  hardly  less  directly  to  the 
people.  The  board  can  be  held  to  no  greater  accountability 
than  that^of  due  care  and  diligence  in  selecting  the  superintend- 
ent and  reasonable  watchfulness  of  his  acts,  that  they  may  know 
whether  he  is  honest  and  capable.  The  board  is  not  directly 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  schools,  but  for  the  reten- 
tion in  office  of  him  to  whom  that  management  is  entrusted. 
This  is  the  relation  that  the  public  understand  the  superintend- 
ent to  sustain  to  the  board.  They  look  directly  to  him  and  not 
to  the  board  for  results  in  the  schools.  This  gives  him  large 
freedom  but  proportionately  large  responsibility.  He  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  whether  he  deserves  it  or  not  He  would 
better  accept  it  and  insist  upon  the  power  which  that  rosponsi- 
bility  implies.  An)rthing  less  will  cripple  his  usefulness,  and 
may  in  the  end  jeopardize  his  reputation.  g.  p.  b. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION  OF 
THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


[These  minutes  were  mislaid,  and  hence  did  not  appear  in  the  Febniaiy 
Journal. — Ed.] 

Parlors  of  the  Grand  Hotel,         ) 
Indianapolis,  Dec.  26,  1883.  j 

The  High  School  Section  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  called  to  order  prompdy  at  2  p.  m.  ,  by  Pr es.  W.  W. 
Grant,  of  Indianapolis. 

The  first  on  programme  was  a  paper  by  C.  P.  Doney,  of  Lo- 
gansport,  on 

THE  PRACTICAL  VALUE   OF   LATIN   IN   THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Some  of  the  points  made  were  as,  follows  : — 

Latin  aids  to  comprehend  the  English  more  fully.  When  we  need 
new  words,  they  must  be  taken  from  the  dead  languages  and  chiefly 
from  the  Latin.  Translating  teaches  us  to  use  our  own  language  flu- 
ently. Latin  is  the  key  to  all  Romance  tongues.  It  is  strong  like 
the  mighty  men  who  spoke  it,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Caesar  and  Cicero  will  make  us  strong.  It  cultivates  the 
memory,  thus  partially  counteracting  the  evil  results  of  the  modem 
school  note-book  on  that  faculty.  In  translating  long  sentences  and 
words  of  various  nice  shades  of  meaning  our  perceptive  faculties  are 
put  to  the  test ;  we  must  make  close,  careful  observation,  and  exer- 
cise patient  discrimination,  lest  we  misinterpret  the  author,  thus  en- 
couraging justice  in  our  decisions. 

T.  J.  Alford,  of  Vevay,  then  opened  the  discussion  by  heartily 
agreeing  with  the  paper  as  to  the  benefits  of  Latin,  but  thought  it 
properly  belonged  to  the  university,  and  that  relatively  Latin  in  the 
high  school  was  a  waste  of  time ;  as  a  means  of  discipline,  it  is  infe- 
rior to  many  other  subjects.  It  strengthens  the  memory  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  reasoning  powers.  The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  more 
scientific  and  less  classic  study. 

K.  A.  Ogg,  of  New  Albany,  stated  that  the  strongest  pupils  in  his 
school  always  elected  Latin,  but  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
strongest  pupils  took  Latin  or  whether  Latin  took  the  strongest  pu- 
pils ! 

Mr.  Mottsinger,  of  Shoals,  would  encourage  the  study,  because  the 
State  University  requires  it  as  a  prerequisite  to  matriculation,  and  he 
does  not  wish  to  widen  the  chasm  between  our  high  schools  and  that 
institution, 

Mr.  Harwood,  of  Spencer,  thought  that  as  our  scientific  terms  come 
from  the  Latin,  it  is  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance  to  those  Btudies. 

Supt.  Coflfin,  of  New  Albany,  held  that  the  study  of  the  sciences 
must  be  encouraged  more  in  our  high  schools,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  classics »  We  get  one  phase  of  Roman  life  and  history  from 
Virgil,  another  from  Csesar,  Cicero,  etc.,  and  the  study  of  these  au- 
thors is  the  true  method  of  learning  the  history  of  that  great  people. 

Pres.  Brown,  of  the  State  Normal,  thought  that  the  best  idea  ex- 
pressed in  favor  of  Latin  was  its  aid  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
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English.  While  the  Teutonic  is  the  basis  of  our  mother  tongue,  by 
actual  count  it  has  been  found  that  the  ratio  of  our  Teutonic  to  our 
Latin  words  is  as  thirteen  to  twenty-nine.  The  root  meaning  of 
words  is  always  concrete  and  vivid,  and  it  need  not  take  six  or  eight 
years  to  be  able  to  behold  those  concrete  images  in  our  words. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Moffitt,  of  Rushville,  then  read  a  paper, 

WHAT   AND   HOW    IN   ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

She  deplored  the  great  neglect  of  work  in  this  line,  stating  that 
our  universities  are  compelled  to  do  what  should  have  been  done  in 
the  high  schools,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  are  compelled  to  de- 
vote their  time  to  literary  work  that  properly  belongs  to  the  grammar 
grades.  She  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  Saxon  of  Bunyan  as  against 
the  Latin  of  Milton.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  paper,  however, 
was  her  showing  the  necessity  of  a  good  library  in  every  school  as 
an  indispensable  help  in  this  work ;  as  the  wealth  of  the  ages  has 
come  down  to  us  through  the  medium  of  good  books,  a  well-assorted 
library  must  be  at  the  command  of  the  student  of  English  literature. 
To  this  end,  we  may  utilize  the  township  libraries,  but  books  should 
be  furnished  to  the  pupils  at  public  expense. 

Miss  L.  D.  Hadley,  of  Richmond,  followed  in  an  earnest  discus- 
sion. She  would  have  this  work  in  the  grammar  school,  and  study 
the  authors  themselves.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  make  scrap-books, 
and  thus  early  in  life  /A^y  would  learn  the  science  of  modern  book- 
making!  Have  them  write  the  story  of  every  selection  they  read, 
etc..  etc. 

Mrs.  McRae,  of  Marion,  beflig  called  for,  said  she  would  make 
childhood  happy,  and  hence  after-life  also,  by  beginning  literature 
in  the  lowest  grades  with  stories  from  fairy-land. 

E.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University,  said  we  should  respect  our 
mother  tongue  as  the  German  does  his  fatherland.  Language  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  studies,  and  literature  is  at  the  bottom  of  language. 

Supt  R.  G.  Boone,  of  Frankfort,  then  read  a  paper  on  '*Thb 
Requirements  for  At)MissioN  to  the  High  School."  Dis- 
cussion was  engaged  in  by  Messrs.  McClure,  of  Crawfordsville, 
and  Fertich,  of  Shelbyville. 

A^  motion  was  then  carried  that  Mr.  Boone  be  requested  to 
have  his  paper  published,  that  the  teachers  might  stitdy  it,  hence - 
an  outline  is  unnecessary.  [It  will  be  printed  in  the  Journal. — 
Ed.] 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  th^t  the  minutes  of  this  meeting 
should  be  published. 

The  following  officers  were  elected Jfor  the  ensuing  year : 

President — C.  P.  Doney,  Logansport. 
Wf^-/V«i//«/— Jerome  McNeil,  Dublin. 
Secretary — C.  H.  Wood,  Winchester. 

Executive  Committee ^Q.  F.  Kenaston,  Attica;  Mrs,  Emma  Mont, 
McRae,  Marion ;  Mrs.  Sheridan  Cox,  Kokomo. 

Forty-four  persons  joined  the  Section. 

W.  W.  Grant,  President.  C.  H.  Wood,  Sccretaty. 
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EDITORIAL. 


An  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  dub  for  the  Journal  in  every  town- 
ship in  the  State.    Send  for  terms,  , 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  $1  in  two  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your'  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

Errata. — Page  123.  In  14th  line  read  August  28,  i8oj.  Page 
126.  In  2d  sentence  read  nearly  a  quarter ^  zxa^from  constant  drains. 
In  note,  read  Supt,  of  Common  Schools,  Page  128.  In  12th  line  read 
school  law.    Page  129.   In  5th  line  read  shone. 

The  letter  H  seems  to  be  the  favorite  initial  for  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Indiana.  Out  of  the  thirteen  who  have  held  this  office 
the  following  spell  their  names  with  an  H  :  Hoshour,  Hoss,  Hop- 
kins, M.  B.,  Hopkins,  A.  C,  Hobbs,  Holcombe—  six. 

The  article  on  State  Supt.  Rugg,  by  Hubert  M.  Skinner,  will  be  of 
unusual  interest  to  all  such  as  are  interested  in  the  e^ly  history  of 
our  schools.  These  articles  on  the  early  superintendents  are  proving 
very  valuable  in  the  way  of  putting  into  permanent  and  convenient 
form  much  early  history  that  should  be  preserved. 

Horace  Mann's  inaugural  addricss  delivered  at  the  opening  of  An- 
tioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  has  just  been  re-published  by 
C.  W.  Garroutte,  of  Dayton,  O.  This  is  one  of  the  most  masterful 
educational  addresses  of  modern  times,  and  hundreds  of  teachers  will 
be  glad  that  it  has  been  re-printed  in  cheap  form  so  that  it  is  within 
the  easy  reach  of  all.    Price  1 5  cents. 

Arbor  DAV.-rThe  Journal  again  calls  attention  to  Arbor  Day- 
April  1 1  th.  The  State  Association  and  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
have  united  in  urging  the  importance  of  the  matter.  If  thousands 
and  thousands  of  trees  are  not  planted  on  and  about  school  grounds 
on  "Arbor  Day"  it  will  be  a  discredit  to  the  teachers  of  Indiana. 
Upon  them  depends  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Teachers  can 
interest  pupils,  parents,  and  trustees  if  they  will.  If  school  closes 
before  the  day  named,  choose  another  "arbor  day"  and  plant  the 
trees.  Some  teachers  have  already  done  this,  and  others  have  de- 
cided to  do  it.  Let  all  take  hold  of  this  grand  work  in  earnest.  See 
report  on  the  subject  on  another  page. 
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"Teachers'  Reading  Circle." — The  committee  on  the  "Teach- 
ers* Reading  Circle  "  have  had  a  meeting  and  canvassed  the  ground. 
Committees  were  appointed  on  Organization  and  Courses  of  Reading, 
and  another  meeting  will  be  held  in  March.  The  committee  realize 
the  fact  that  the  entire  success  of  the  enterprise  depends  upon  their 
work,  and  they  propose  to  take  ample  time  that  they  may  make  no 
mistake.  Owing  to  a  pressure  of  other  duties  Dr.  Irwin  declined  to 
serve  on  the  committee,  and  R.  G.  Boone,  of  Frankfort,  has  been 
appointed  to  take  his  place.  If  well  planned  and  well  pushed  this 
Circle  will  be  of  great  x^^lue  to  the  teachers  of  this  state. 


NATIONAL  SUPERINTENDENTS*  ASSOCIATION. 


The  I^epartment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington,  February  13th,  14th,  15th. 
This  was  the  largest  and  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  meet- 
ing of  the  kind  yet  held.  Eighteen  different  states  were  represented 
and  the  entire  attendance  was  in.  Hon.  B.  L.  Butcher,  of  W.  Va., 
was  president.  Among  the  important  topics  discussed  were  National 
Aid,  Education  in  the  South,  Recess  or  No  Recess,  The  Progress  of 
Indian  Education,  Industrial  Education,  and  Supervision  in  Country 
Schools.  State  Supt.  J.  W.  Holcombe  read  a  paper  on  the  last  named 
subject,  which  was  highly  creditable  to  himself  and  the  state. 

According  to  reports  the  drift  of  the  association  was  in  favor  of 
industrial  education  in  connection  with  the  upper  grades  of  the  pub- 
lic schools — just  the  reverse  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  our  State 
Association. 

President  Arthur  gave  the  association  a  reception  and  made  a  very 
appropriate  address. 

THE  NATIONAL  EDJJCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION, 

Which  is  to  meet  in  Madison,  Wis.,  July  15-18,  bids  fair  to  be  the 
largest  and  best  yet  held.  Success  is  already  guaranteed  in  every 
department.  Already  more  railroads  have  granted  reduced  rates 
than  were  ever  before  secured,  and  others  yet  to  hear  from.  These 
excursion  tickets  will  be  good  for  several  weeks,  so  as  to  allow  time 
for  "a  summer  trip."  At  the  close  of  the  association  cheap  excur- 
sions will  run  to  all  the  chief  places  of  resort  in  "  The  Great  North- 
Wcst. 

Indiana  must  do  its  part.  It  should  make  an  exhibit  that  will  be 
a  credit  to  the  state,  and  it  should  send  several  hundred  delegates. 

State  Supt.  Holcombe  has  charge  of  the  State  Exhibit  and  will  be 
glad  to  give  all  needed  information  on  the  subject.  See  February 
Journal  for  an  outline  of  work  proposed  by  the  association. 
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John  Mickleborough,  for  many  years  the  popular  principal  of  the 
Cincinnati  normal  school,  is  considering  a  proposition  from  the  peo> 
pie  of  Hartsville,  Bartholomew  Co.,  Ind.,  to  become  principal  of  a 
new  normal  school  to  be  located  there.  The  offer  is  a  flattering  one, 
but  has  not  yet  been  accepted. 

Meeting  of  County  Superintendents. — "In  accordance  with 
the  expressed  wish  of  many  superintendents**  a  "conference  meet- 
ing *'  of  county  superintendents  is  called  to  meet  in  La  Fayette,  March 
I2th  and  13th.  Several  important  topics  are  named  for  considera- 
tion. The  call  is  signed  by  Supts.  Caulkins  of  Tippecanoe,  and 
Johnson  of  Benton. 

Purdue  University  and  the  Signal  Weather  Service. — Pres. 
Smart,  of  Purdue,  has  arranged  with  the  L.  N.  A.  &  C.  R*y  to  carry 
flags  on  their  trains  indicating  the  character  of  the  weather  for  the 
coming  24  hours.  These  reports  are  received  daily  from  Washington 
by  the  University.  If  this  plan  of  *•  spreading  the  news  "  proves  a 
success  Oil  this  road,  it  will  be  extended  to  others. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  REBELLION  IN  THE  INDIANAPOLIS 
SCHOOLS. 


About  ten  years  ago  the  Supt.  of  the  Indianapolis  schools  decided 
that  the  short  and  imperfect  account  of  the  Rebellion  given  in  the 
history  then  in  use,  should  be  omitted,  and  the  time  of  the  children 
be  devoted  to  other  parts  of  the  history.  The  causes  of  the  war  were 
taught,  and  the  results  were  given  in  the  later  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  which  were  studied.  This  action  was  not  reported  to 
the  school  board,  as  the  superintendent  considered  it  within  his  prov- 
ince to  order  the  omission.  Although  the  superintendents  have 
changed  and  the  text- books  on  history  have  changed  the  "omission** 
has  continued. 

Recently  the  discovery  of  the  fact  of  the  omission  has  furnished 
the  Indianapolis  papers  matter  for  an  endless  number  of  articles  and 
much  acrimonious  and  unjust  criticism. 

When  the  omission  was  once  made  the  custom  continued  without 
comment,  and  so  the  board  never  learned  of  the  matter  until  it  was 
published  in  the  papers.  The  board  ordered  the  omitted  part  taught 
at  its  first  meeting,  and  so  have  done  everything  possible  to  correct 
the  mistake. 

It  is  not  so  astonishing  that  the  members  of  the  board  did  not  dis- 
cover the  "omission**  as  it  is  that  the  parents  of  these  hundreds  of 
children  studying  history  each  year  did  not  discover  it.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  interest  warents  take  in  the  school  work  of  their 
children. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  JANUARY. 

Theory  of  Teaching. — i.  State  the  proper  use  of  the  child's 
love  of  approbation  as  a  motive  to  stu.iy.  20 

2.  State  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  self-supporting 
system  of  school  government.  2,  10  each 

3.  "What  is  a  habit  ?    How  can  a  habit  be  broken  ?        2,  10  each 

4.  State  both  the  educational  and  business  reason  for  teaching 
arithmetic.  2,  10  each 

5.  State  why  a  spirit  of  trustfulness  and  reasonable  freedom  is 
more  favorable  to  good  discipline  than  suspension  and  rigid  espion- 
age. 20 

Physiology.— I.    What  is  an  organ  ?  10 

2.  What  is  a  sprain  ?  10 

3.  What  is  the  best  time  of  day  for  muscular  exercise  ?    Why  ? 

2  pts,  5  each 

4.  What  is  the  circulation  ?  10 

5.  Describe  the  process  antecedent  to  and  including  digestion.  10 

6.  Why  is  a  mixed  diet  preferable  to  a  diet  of  one  or  two  articles 
of  food,  even  if  all  the  elements  needed  by  the  body  are  found  in 
Aem?  10 

7.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  shape  of  the  stomach,  and  locate 
and  name  the  two  orifices.  10 

8.  Name  the  two  chief  functions  of  the  liver.  10 

9.  What  is  the  lymph  and  what  its  use  ?  2  pts,  5  each 
10.    What  causes  coagulation  of  the  blood  ?  10 

Orthogilaphy. — I.  What  six  ways  may  the  sounds  of  a  in  a//  be 
represented  ?    Illustrate  each. 

2.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  diphthong  and  a  diagraph  ? 
Give  examples. 

3.  Into  what  three  general  classes  are  the  elementary  sounds  of 
the  English  language  divided  ?    Give  examples. 

4«  Mark  diacritically  the  following  words :  Onward,  easily,  aisle, 
leisure,  and  patron.  ^ 

$.  Give  the  correct  spelling  of  the  following  words,  using  capitals 
only  in  proper  places :  i,  Silinder :  2,  Confectionary ;  3,  imminant ; 
4i  Vinsens ;  5,  umbrella ;  6,  hygiene ;  7,  Deceive ;  8,  primary ;  9, 
rcceave ;  10,  traveler. 

U  S.  History.— I.  What  is  the  relation  of  Physical  Geography 
to  History  ?  10 

2.  Name,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  three  great  subjects  of 
study  which  are  most  nearly  related  to  History.  3  pts,  3}  ea. 
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3.  Give  a  brief  biography  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  10 

4.  Give  an  outline  history  of  Indiana.  10 

5.  Describe  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  10 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  earliest  settlements  made  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  Spanish.  10 

7.  Tell  the  story  of  the  cotton  gin  and  its  inventor.  10 

8.  Name  the  three  greatest  American  novelists.  3  pts,  3}  ea. 

9.  Describe  the  school  system  of  Indiana.  10 
10.     What  is  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine  '*  ?  10 

Geography. — i.    What  is  the  axis  of  the  earth?    What  is  the 
earth's  orbit? 

2.  What  is  a  compass  ?    Its  cardinal  points  ? 

3.  What  is  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude?    How  does  the 
length  vary,  and  why  ? 

4     Name  five  natural  divisions  of  water.     Define  each. 

5.  What  country  in  the  world  has  the  longest  and  most  numerous 
lines  of  railroads  ?    Name  the  longest  river  in  Europe. 

6.  Describe  the  surface  of  Newfoundland.    For  what  is  it  noted? 

7.  Describe  the  surface  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.   Where  are 
the  Adirondack  Mountains  ? 

8.  Describe  the  surface  of  the  North  Central  States,  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

9.  New  York — Its  chief  mountain  range  ?    River  ?    Lake  ?    Pro- 
ductions ?    Capital  ? 

10.  Describe  the  chief  river  of  Australia.    What  and  where  is  the 
most  important  city  ? 

Reading. — i.     How  would  you  teach  the  meaning  of  words  ? 

2.  Give  a  sentence  which  requires  the  rising  inflection  when  read. 
One  requiring  the  circumflex. 

3.  How  may  the  reading  lesson  be  used  to  develop  character? 

4.  Name  three  uses  to  which  the  list  of  words  preceding  the  read- 
ing lesson  may  be  put. 

5.  State  the  distinction  between  force  and  pitch. 

Penmanship. — i.    Name  the  kiiids  of  movements  usually  em- 
ployed in  writing. 

2.  Define  form.     In  what  manner  does  a  careful  study  of  form 
aid  in  making  a  good  penman  ? 

3.  How  far  do  p  and  q  extend  below  the  line  ? 

4.  Where  should  we  begin  in  forming  small  letters  ?  Where  end? 

5.  Analyze  O  and  c. 

NoTB.^Your  writing  in  answering;  these  questions  will  be  taken  as  a  spedaen  of  yoar 
penmanship,  and  will  be  marked  50  or  below,  according  to  merit. 

Grammar. — i.    To  what  department  of  grammar  pertains  the 
structure  of  sentences  ?    The  proper  arrangement  of  letters  in  a  word  ? 
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3.    What  is  the  difTerence  between  an  adjective  and  a  participle  ? 

3.  Write  a  sentence  having  a  compound  predicate. 

4.  What  are  the  grammatical  forms  or  properties  of  verbs  ?  How 
are  they  denoted  ? 

5.  What  rules  of  spelling  apply  in  forming  the  following  deriva- 
tives:   Obey-fed;  simplify-j-ed ;  +ing;  confer+ed;  attract+ing? 

2.  4.  2.  2 

6.  Correct  and  give  reasons  for  the  correction :  These  two  have 
been  compared  with  one  another.  5»  5 

7.  Analyze  the  following  sentence :  "  There  was  another  tap  at 
the  door — a  smart  potential  fap — which  seemed  to  say^  Here  1  am 
and  in  I'm  coming y 

8.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  foregoing  sentence.   2, 2, 2, 2, 2 

9.  Punctuate  and  capitalize  the  following :  the  public  school  says 
dr  spear  by  the*very  terms  of  both  the  process  and  the  end  naturally 
and  necessarily  involves  the  elements  of  moral  education. 

10.  Write  not  less  than  ten  lines  describing  the  appearance  and 
manner  of  some  speaker  that  you  have  heard. 

Arithmetic. — i.    Divide  11,140  amongst  four  persons  in  the  ratio 

<>f  i  \.  i.  i.  5.  5 

2.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  kegs  of  butter,  each  56  lbs.,  worth  15 
cents  a  pound,  was  exchanged  for  coffee  at  25  cents  a  pound;  how 
much  coffee  was  received  ?  5,  5 

3.  J  of  }  of  I  of  what  number  equals  ^  of  }  of  {  of  72  ?  5,  5 

4.  Multiply  I7i  by  i  23,  and  give  reason  for  pointing  off  the  de- 
cimals. 10 

5.  A  square  piece  of  land  is  100  links  long  on  each  side,  how 
many  square  feet  does  it  contain  ?  5,  5 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  a  farm  2,000  meters  long,  and  1,500  me- 
ters wide,  at  15  an  acre  ?  5,  S 

7.  A  ship  sailed  due  west,  then  due  north,  and  in  24  hours  her 
chronometer  had  gained  12  minutes;  how  many  degrees  west  had 
she  sailed  ?  5,  S 

8.  Two  houses  stand  40  feet  apart,  one  is  30  feet  high,  the  other 
^  feet ;  what  is  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  one  to  the  top  of  the 
other?  5,  5 

9.  What  will  a  sight  draft  on  London  for  ;^i,ooo  cost  in  currency, 
with  exchange  at  $4  84  and  gold  at  ^1.02%  ?  5,  5 

10.  A  bought  goods  at  |2,ooo,  sold  them  at  20  per  cent,  profit  in 
4  months,  he  discounted  the  bills  immediately  at  2  per  cent,  a  month; 
what  was  his  per  cent,  of  net  profits  in  the  transaction  ?    Analysis. 

5.5 


£.  Tourgee,  of  Boston,  is  arranging  for  his  annual  European  ex- 


cursion. 
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ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Physiology. — 2.  In  order  to  reach  the  portions  of  the  body  in 
which  it  is  to  be  utilized  by  the  tissues,  the  nutrient  portion  of  the 
food,  after  digestion,  may  take  one  or  the  other  of  two  routes.  Pretty 
much  all  the  nutritive  material  furnished  by  chymification  and  the 
larger  portion  of  that  furnished  by  chylification,  after  absorption^ 
pass  through  the  portal  circulation  to  the  liver.  Thence,  after  the 
separation  of  the  elements  formed  into  bile  and  glycogen,  and  the 
change  consequent  upon  the  process,  the  materials  pass  through  the 
hepatic  vein  into  the  ascending  vena  cava  on  their  way  to  the  hearty 
the  lungs,  and  the  general 'circulation. 

The  remaining  nutrient  products  of  digestion  (largely  fatty)  pass 
through  the  lacteals,  (there  undergoing  a  change)  to  the  thoracic 
duct  and  the  descending  vena  cava,  meeting  the  (Aher  portions  in 
the  rigKt  auricle  of  the  heart. 

4.  A  tooth  is  composed  of  the  casing  and  the  pulp-cavity.  The 
former  is  composed  of  ivory,  or  dentine,  capped  on  the  crown  with 
enamel,  and  having  the  fang  or  root  portion  covered  with  a  thin  film 
of  bone.  The  pulp-cavity  is  filled,  while  the  tooth  is  growing,  mainly 
with  softer  portions  of  dentine,  with  blood-vessels,  and  with  nerve 
filaments.  After  the  tooth  reaches  maturity  the  blood-vessels  perish 
and  there  is  no  longer  a  possibility  of  a  renewal  of  its  material 

8.  An  excretory  gland  is  intended  to  separate  from  the  blood- 
material  no  longer  of  use  to  the  body ;  a  secretory  gland,  to  separate 
material  needed  for  some  one  of  the  tissues.  An  example  of  the  for- 
mer is  the  kidney ;  of  the  latter,  the  liver. 

Reading. — i .  A  series  of  words  commencing  a  sentence,  whether 
nouns  or  not,  usually  requires  the  rising  inflection ;  and  a  similar 
series,  concluding  a  sentence,  usually  requires  a  falling  inflection. 

4.  Notes  and  brief  biographical  sketches  accompanying  many 
pieces  in  our  Readers,  are  of  great  value  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
In  the  first  place,  these  notes  (which  are  of  most  value  when  read 
and  studied  beforehand)  contain  much  valuable  information  in  a 
compact  form.  In  the  second  place,  the  skillful  teacher  may  use 
them  to  arouse  the  imagination  and  awaken  the  emotions  of  the  pu- 
pils, thus  creating  interest,  forming  a  good  basis  for  attention,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  an  accurate  study  and  an  intelligent  expression 
of  the  thought  of  the  reading  lesson. 

The  character  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  wrote  or  spoke,  his  reputation,  his  nationality,  the  connec- 
tion of  his  utterances  with  common  sentiments  of  the  human  breast,, 
the  important  bearing  of  the  matter  under  discussion,  etc.,  etc.,  all, 
when  properly  conveyed  by  the  teacher  who  has  studied  them  care- 
fully beforehand  with  the  right  purpose  in  view,  must  have  a  decided 
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influeDce  over  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  preparing  him  for  an  interested 
and  definite  study  of  the  selection. 

How  is  the  pupil  to  know,  in  his  ignorance  and  inexperience,  the 
purpose  of  these  sketches,  or  to  see  their  connection  with  the  lesson  ? 
How  is  he  to  know  upon  what  feature  to  concentrate  his  attention, 
or  whether  the  mind  or  the  heart  is  specially  interested  in  that  which 
he  is  expected  to  express  naturally,  /.  /.,  intelligently,  when  the  read- 
ing class  is  called  upon  ?  Children  can  be  trained  to  analyze,  to 
winnow  the  groups  of  words  and  phrases,  and  to  arrange  the  thought- 
germs  thus  obtained  systematically  in  their  minds,  thus  seeing  the  end 
or  aim  of  what  is  read,  whether  they  be  uttering  the  first,  the  middle 
or  the  last  veue  of  the  lesson  assigned.  But  they  can  not  be  taught 
thus  by  one  wno  has  not  himself  gone  over  the  ground  thoughtfully 
beforehand.  Both  teacher  and  pupil  should  know  precisely  what  is 
aimed  at  in  the  lesson,  when  the  thing  aimed  at  is  hit,  and,  if  it  is 
not  hit,  both  should  feel  that  the  lesson  is  a  failure.  Historical  notes, 
biographical  sketches,  incidents,  anecdotes, — whatever  may  throw 
lights  and  shades  upon  the  current  of  events  or  the  developing  thought, 
all  are  valuable  aids.  The  lesson  thus  ceases  to  seem  to  the  pupil  an 
abstract  and  lifeless  thing,  entirely  disassociated  from  himself. 

History. — i.  History  is  a  record  of  the  life  of  civilized  nations. 
Biography  narrates  the  story  of  the  lives  of  individuals. 

2.  Newspapers,  by  publishing  the  accounts  of  events  as  they  oc- 
cur, furnish  to  writers  of  history  one  important  source  of  informa- 
tion. 

3.  |Mexander  Hamilton  was  born  in  1757.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  difficulties  between  England  and  her  American  colonies,  he 
actively  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter.  He  became  Washington's 
aid-de-camp,  and  his  judgment  was  greatly  trusted  by  Washington. 
He  assisted  in  framing  the  Constitution,  and  was  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Becoming  involved  in  a  political  quarrel  with 
Aaron  Burr,  he  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  Burr  in  a  duel  fought 
in  1804. 

4.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  the 
territory  included  within  the  present  limits  of  California  became  the 
property  of  the  United  States.  In  1848  the  discovery  of  gold  caused 
a  great  wave  of  immigration  to  fiow  into  California.  In  1850  the 
population  was  so  large  that  it  was  admitted  as  a  State.  Its  vast 
mineral  wealth,  together  with  its  fertile  soil  and  salubrious  climatei 
conspired  to  give  the  State  a  career  of  great  prosperity. 

5.  The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  for  three  days,  beginning 
Jnly  1st,  1863.  The  two  armies  numbered  eighty  thousand  men. 
The  Union  forces,  under  Meade,  were  victorious,  and  the  Confeder- 
^  General  Lee  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  plan  of  invading  the 
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North,  and  to  retire  into  Virginia,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand men.    The  Union  loss  was  more  than  twenty -three  thousand. 

6.  In  1614  the  Dutch  built  a  fort  on  Manhattan  Islaild.  In  1623 
two  settlements  were  made, — one  on  Manhattan  Island,  called  New 
Amsterdam,  and  the  other  at  Albany,  called  Fort  Orange.  In  1664 
the  Dutch  possessions  in  America  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English. 

7.  The  invention  of  the  Telegraph  is  due  to  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
The  idea  first  occurred  to  him  in  1832,  but  not  until  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  of  1843  was  an  appropriation  made  for  an  exp^ 
rimental  line  line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1844  g 

8.  ^  Alexander  Hamilton,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Weoster. 

9  Indiana  is  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  states  in  the  Union; 
its  chief  products  being  wheat  and  corn.  The  mineral  wealth  con- 
sists of  bituminous  coal,  iron,  and  building  stone. 

10.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  made  it  lawful  for  owners  to  recap- 
ture their  escaped  slaves  in  any  free  state,  and  to  carry  them  back 
without  trial  by  jury. 

Arithmetic. — i.  While  a  common  multiple  is  any  number  which 
is  measured  by  each  of  certain  other  numbers,  the /^asl  common  mul- 
tiple  is  the  smallest  number  which  has  that  quality,  A  factor  is  a 
number  which  goes  toward  making  another  number;  a  divisor \%^ 
number  that  measures  another  number.    The  difference  is  in  use. 

2.    96.316-^4.84=19.900.    Ans.  ;^I9.900. 

3-  i-^S=TV'  5  is  contained  in  J  ^  times,  and  }  will  be  contained 
6  times  as  many,  or  JJ,  or  y^- 

4.  Yes.  Because  the  denominator  is  the  power  of  5.  3.  Because 
the  denominator  is  the  3d  power  of  5. 

5.  I  mile  or  5280  ft.  -J-  4  =  1320  ft. 

6.  a.  1000  c.  m.  X  10  X  I  —  10,000  c.  m. 
^»  $25.  X  10.000  =  $250,000. 

7.  2  X  3X  15X  I  X6        I   ,  ... 
3X5X2oX9X5=^^y  cancellation. 

8.  |6oo  X  2346  X    10      ^        u  iw 

360  X  100  =  ^3  9'  by  cancellation. 

r^  .  1_  375    s.   ft.  c 

9.  «.  The  room  contains  15  squares  each  =-^^r^ =  25  s.  ft. 

b,  >/25  =  5. 

r.  5  X  5  =  25,  the  length  in  feet. 

10.  Solids  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  similar  dimen- 
sions, .  •  .  2'  :  4*  :  :  64  :  8,  and  the  larger  cube  will  weigh  8  times 
as  much  as  the  smaller,  or  8  lbs. 

Grammar. — i.  A  noun  or  pronoun  modifying  a  participle  must 
be  in  the  possessive  case. 
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4.  a  What  did  you  say  ?  Interrogative,  d  I  don*t  wish  to  tell 
what  I  said.  Responsive,  c  I  don't  know  at  what  time  the  Aieeting 
was  called.  Demonstrative  adjective,  d  He  saw  what  he  had  done. 
Relative,  r  What  with  lying  and  what  with  malice  they  had  created 
quite  an  excitement.    Adverb. 

5.  Compound,  He  went  home,  but  I  continued  my  journey. 
Complex.  When  we  go  forth  in  the  morning  we  lay  a  moulding 
hand  upon  our  destiny.  A  compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or 
more  independent  proposition.  A  complex  sentence  consists  of  one 
or  more  propositions,  subordinate  in  meaning,  dependent  upon  a 
principal  proposition. 

6.  "  Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 

A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown'' 
This  is  a  simple,  declarative  sentence.  Log  Sub,  A  youth  to  fortune 
and  to  fame  unknown.  Gram,  Sub,  Youths  modified  by  the  adjec- 
tive phrase,  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown.  Adj,  Unknown,  mod- 
ified by  the  adverbial  phrases,  to  fortune  and  to  fame.  Log,  Pred, 
Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth.  Gram,  Pred,  Rests,  modi- 
fied by  the  adverb  here  and  the  adverbial  phrase,  upon  the  lap  of 
earth. 

7.  Here  is  an  adverb  modifying  rests.  Earth  is  a  noun  in  the 
third  person,  singular,  objective  case,  governed  by  the  preposition 
of.  Youth  is  a  noun  in  the  third  person,  sing.  msis.  gen.  nom.  case,  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  rests.  Fortune  is  a  noun,  common,  in  the  third  per. 
sing.,  obj.  case,  governed  by  the  prep,  to.  Unknown  is  an  adjective,. 
modifying  youth, 

8.  life  is  in  periods :  cut  into  strips,  as  it  were.  We  lie  down 
spent ;  we  rise  with  powers  new-bom. 

10.  We  determine  what  part  of  speech  a  word  is  by  its  use  in  the 
sentence. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  New  Providence  Normal,  with  J.  G.  Scott  as  principal,  will 
open  its  spring  term  March  31st. 

The  Current,  the  weekly  literary  paper  recently  started  in  Chicago^ 
has  taken  high  rank  among  papers  of  its  class  from  the  first. 

The  First  Ward  school  building  of  Frankfort,  worth  { 12.000  and 
nearly  new,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  February  24th.  Insured 
for  |S,ooo. 

Dearborn  County. — ^The  mid-year  Teachers'  Association  of  the 
teachers  of  this  county  was  a  gratifying  success.  Supt.  Hill  makes 
a  success  of  whatever  he  undertakes. 
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Goshen. — The  schools  of  Goshen  arc  reported  in  excellent  work- 
ing oxitx.  They  have  been  under  the  supervision  of  A.  Blunt,  for 
many  years.     His  late  report  makes  a  good  showing. 

Crawfordsville. — Both  the  discipline  and  instruction  in  these 
schools  are  highly  commended.  The  military  movements  of  pupils. 
by  which  a  building  can  be  emptied  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
time,  is  specially  noteworthy.    Temple  H.  Dunn  is  superintendent 

La  Grange  — Everything  is  moving  quietly  in  old  La  Grange. 
The  schools  of  the  county  are  very  generally  doing  good  work.  The 
La  Grange  (town)  schools,  under  Supt.  Bogue,  were  never  in  better 
condition.  Mr.  Munson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  high  school,  is  a 
rising  teacher.  County  Supt.  Machan  is  doing  good  work,  which  is 
appreciated. 

Institution  for  the  Blind. — This  institution  is  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  the  blind  of  the  state.  It  is  not  an  "asylum,'*  but  an 
educational  institution,  and  should  be  patronized  as  such.  Teachers 
can  do  the  blind  a  great  service  by  referring  them  to  it.  It  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  H.  B.  Jacobs,  late  Supt.  of  the  New  Albany 
schools,  and  is  well  conducted.    Write  to  him  for  information. 

Purdue  University  has  been  moving  along  very  harmoniously 
this  year.  A  most  earnest  spirit  of  work  is  shown  by  both  instructon 
and  pupils,  and  each  department  reports  gratifying  progress.  Dr. 
Smart's  management  has  shown  wisdom  and  discretion,  and  his 
hearty  appreciation  of  and  sympathy  with  the  arduous  and  difficult 
labors  of  his  co-workers  in  the  faculty,  has  been  productive  of  much 
good.  All  that  Purdue  needs  to  make  itself  felt  as  a  factor  in  the 
growth  of  our  state,  is  proper  financial  support. 

Southern  Indiana  Teachers*  Association. — The  Southern  In- 
diana Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Jeffersonville,  April  2d, 
3d,  and  4th.  There  will  be  a  good  programme  of  exercises.  Dr. 
Lemuel  Moss  will  lecture  to  the  association  on  Thursday  evening, 
April  3d,  and  possibly  Dr.  Willetts,  of  Louisville,  formerly  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  Friday  evening.  The  programme  is  not  fully  completed, 
but  will  be  soon.  The  usual  reduction  in  rates  will  be  made  by  rail- 
roads. A  good  attendance  is  expected  from  teachers  of  Southern 
Indiana.  For  any  information,  address  D.  S.  Kelley,  Jeffersonville, 
Indiana. 

State  Normal  Notes. — The  present  term  of  the  State  Normal  is 
the  largest  winter  term  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  spring  term 
begins  March  i8th.  The  present  indications  point  to  a  larger  attend- 
ance than  ever  before.  Gov.  Porter  delivered  his  excellent  lecture 
upon  Gladstone  in  the  Normal  School  Hall  on  February  1 5th,  to  a 
crowded  house.    Dr.  Harris,  Prof.  Payne,  and  ProC  Tarbell  hare 
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been  making  an  official  visit  to  the  State  Nonnal  during  the  past  two 
weeks.    They  will  incorporate  their  views  of  the  school  in  a  report. 

The  school  contributed  ^166.00  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
flood  of  the  Ohio  River. 

A  quantity  of  new  scientific  apparatus  for  the  Normal  has  arrived 
from  Richie  &  Son,  of  Boston.  More  is  on  the  way.  A  fine  French 
manakin  has  been  ordered  from  France. 

Wayne  County. — The  teachers  of  the  county  met  in  one  general 
instiute  the  last  of  the  year,  at  the  Richmond  Normal  School  build- 
ing, on  February  i6th.  Much  good  work  has  been  done  through 
the  winter.  A  more  thoughtful  and  earnest  set  of  teachers  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  any  county.  Supt.  Macpherson  and  his  teach- 
ers have  been  carefully  testing  and  discussing  their  new  course  of 
study,  which  will  be  re-discussed  and  disposed  of  at  the  county  insti- 
tute next  summer. 

The  Richmond  Normal  has  been  steadily  growing  since  its  open- 
ing. The  work  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  holds  its  students  from 
term  to  term. 

J.  A.  Zeller,  Supt.  of  the  Richmond  schools,  gave  an  excellent 
public  lecture  at  the  Normal  Building  February  22d.  Subject,  "  What 
docs  it  all  cost?" 

The  Richmond  schools  and  the  Normal  School  had  appropriate 
exercises  on  the  forenoon  oi  Washington's  birthday,  and  holiday  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  schools  of  the  county  will  observe  Arbor  Day. 

Earlham  College  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Its  present  attend- 
ance is  about  200. 

LoGANSPORT. — J.  Fraise  Richard,  well  known  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
as  an  institute  worker,  with  full  corps  of  assistants,  will  open  a  12- 
week's  normal  session  in  the  Smithson  College  property,  commenc- 
ing April  1st  The  people  of  the  city  have  leased  the  property  and 
have  raised  ^2,500  for  putting  it  into  proper  condition  for  school  pur- 
poses. On  Tuesday,  August  26,  1884,  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
American  Normal  College  will  open  with  full  corps  of  experienced 
and  competent  instructors,  and  the  requisite  courses  of  instruction. 
The  institution  will  be  incorporated  with  full  collegiate  powers.  The 
people  of  the  city  are  a  unit  in  support  of  the  enterprise. 

Newton  County. — The  meeting  of  the  semi-annual  Institute  of 
Newton  county,  at  Kentland,  proved  to  be  a  signal  success.  The 
meeting  was  held  February  ist  and  2d,  with  Supt.  Hershman,  a  most 
efficient  and  faithful  officer,  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was  very 
large  and  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  all  present  denoted  the  interest 
taken  in  the  work.  Among  the  instructors  were  Dr.  Smart,  of  Pur- 
due; J.  M.Olcott,  of  Indianapolis;  Supt.  Guthrie ;  Messrs.  Chapman, 
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Sinclair,  and  Irdan ;  and  Miss  Fries,  principal  of  Sheldon  schools. 
Enrollment  200,  which  was  eztrem^y  encouraging,  as  we  have  about 
70  schools  in  the  coonty.  On  Friday  evening  Dr.  Smart  lectured  to 
a  large  audience ;  subject,  "  Over  the  Sea,"  The  work  of  these  two 
days  has  far  advanced  Newton  county,  and  she  is  justly  proud  of  her 
teachers.  On  Friday  addresses  by  T.  F.  Jenkins  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Hatch 
were  responded  to  by  O.  P.  Atkinson.  A  paper  was  read  by  Prof. 
Irelan  on  "The  Common  School  as  a  means  of  forming  Character." 
"  How  the  Teacher  should  spend  his  Time  out  of  the  School-room/* 
by  C.  Fagan,  Prin.  of  Remington  schools;  "  Relative  Values  of  Dis- 
cipline and  Instruction  in  our  Common  School,**  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Smart; 
"  Is  the  Work  of  our  Common  School  productive  of  Practical  Edu- 
cation ?  *•  by  Hattie  W.  Harris,  "  Raub ;  **  a  reciution,  by  Miss  Jessie 
French. 

Saturday,  "  Township  Graded  Schools,**  Pierce  Archibald ;  "  Read- 
ing in  the  Public  School,'*  W.  M.  Sinclair;  "Methods  in  Moral  In- 
struction/' J.  J.  Eckman ;  "  Advantages  of  Daily  Preparation  in 
Teaching,"  Supt.  Guthrie,  of  White  county;  "Music  in  School," 
Mrs.  Petitt  and  Miss  WUson.  Debate :  '* Resolved,  That  the  National 
Banking  System  should  be  abolished."  Aff.,  C.  Fagan ;  Neg..  Abra- 
ham Halleck.  Miscellaneous  business  closed  the  session,  and  the 
cro^rd  of  teachers  and  spectators  went  home,  we  are  sure,  enthused 
and  determined  to  do  more  for  the  common  school  than  ever  beforei 

Hattie  W.  Harris,  Secretary, 

Allen  County  Institute. — The  Allen  County  Teachers'  Institute 
met  on  Monday,  February  i8th.  The  session  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  Rev.  W.  H.  McFarUnd.  W.  S  Walker  was  appointed  Secretary. 
Miss  Alma  Snider  and  Miss  Lulu  Dunham  were  appointed  Enrolling 
Secretaries.  Supt.  Hillegass  then  delivered  his  address  to  the  teach- 
ers, which  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and  at  its  close  was 
greeted  with  applause.  The  leading  instructors  were  John  Mickle- 
borough,  of  Cincinnati ;  Alex.  Forbes,  of  Chicago ;  J.  M.  Olcott,  of 
Indianapolis;  and  H.  B.  Brown,  of  Valparaiso.  The  leading  papers 
of  the  session  were  read  by  C.  T.  Lane,  Miss  H.  £.  Leonard,  Miss 
Helen  Edgerton,  and  Miss  Anna  M.  Philly,  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  schools; 
W.  S.  Walker,  Prin.  of  Monroeville  school;  and  J.  B.  Munger,  Prin. 
of  New  Haven  school.  Every  exercise  on  the  programpe  was  praise- 
worthy, but  space  will  not  allow  of  comment.  Evening  lecVures  were 
delivered  during  the  session  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Irwin,  Prof.  Mickleborough, 
and  J.  M.  Olcott.  Among  the  other  educators  present  fix>m  abroad 
were  W.  A.  Bell,  of  the  School  Journal ;  Supt.  W.  J.  Houk.  of  Jay 
county ;  ex-Supt.  Clancy,  of  Delaware  county ;  Gen.  H.  P.  Hurst,  of 
Chicago ;  G.  W.  Washbume.  of  Chillicothe.  O. ;  Hon.  L.  D.  Brown. 
State  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio;  Cyrus  Smith,  of  Indianapolis; 
W.  C.  Ransburg,  of  the  American. 
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The  institute  was  a  grand  success  in  every  particular,  being  the 
largest  and  best  ever  held  in  Allen  county.  The  literary  and  musical 
entertainment  given  by  Dr.  Mickleborough  and  W.  F.  Heath  on 
Friday  evening  was  a  great  treat.  Before  adjournment  a  resolution 
of  thanks  was  unanimously  voted  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Irwin,  Supt.  of  the  Ft. 
Wayne  schools,  and  his  teachers,  for  the  kindness  shown  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county  during  the  meeting.  Rev.  S.  D.  Miller,  in  behalf 
of  the  teachers  of  the  county,  in  a  neat  speech  presented  Supt.  Hille- 
gass  with  a  fine  diamond  pin  and  watch  charm,  to  which  the  gentle- 
man replied  in  his  usual  quiet  manner,  thanking  them  for  the  kind- 
ness shown  him  on  the  occasion,  and  assuring  them  that  everything^ 
would  be  done  in  his  power  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in 
Allen  county. 

The  institute  then  adjourned.  W.  S.  Walker,  Secretary. 


INDIANA  ARBOR  DAY  CELEBRATION. 


At  a  meeting  of  this  committee,  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  January  31st,  it  was  recommended  thiat 
the  second  Friday  in  April  be  set  apart  as  Arbor  Day  in  Indiana ; 
that  the  day  be  observed  in  the  various  schools  of  the  State  by  ap- 
propriate exercises,  and  by  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and 
otherwise  ornamenting  and  improving  school  grounds. 

The  present  condition  of  the  great  majority  of  the  school  grounds 
in  the  State  evidences  the  fact  that  far  too  little  attention  has  been 
given  them — much  less  than  their  importance  demands.  Upon  these 
school  grounds  character  is  moulded,  and  here  are  formed  habits 
and  tastes  which  mark  the  future  citizen.  Here  not  only  intellectual* 
but  also  physical,  moral,  and  aesthetic  culture  is  to  be  given.  Attract- 
ive surroundings  have  mu<ih  to  do  in  this  cultivation,  and  their  influ 
ence  in  creating  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
refined  should  not  be  underestimated.  An  appreciation  of  the  native 
woods  of  the  State  is  not  the  least  of  the  beneficial  results.  The 
committee  urgently  recommend  the  enlargement  of  school  grounds. 
While  land  is  yet  comparatively  cheap,  it  is  the  duty  of  trustees  to 
purchase  lots  sufficiently  large  to  provide  abundantly  for  play  and 
exercise — one  acre  is  little  enough,  while  two  would  not  be  too 
much. 

The  following  trees  are  well  suited  for  use  on  school  grounds  and 
are  found  in  every  locality  in  the  State :  Hard  maple,  soft  m^ple» 
elm,  ash,  American  linden  (basswood),  catalpa.  For  flowering,  the 
following  are  well  adapted:  Dogwood,  redbud,  crab-apple,  haw. 
Other  trees  may  be  found  desirable  in  many  localities.  The  best 
specimens  only  should  be  used.  Evergreen  trees,  hemlock  bein|^ 
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most  suitable,  and  other  valuable  varieties,  if  desired,  can  be  had  of 
any  nursery.  It  is  desirable  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs  singly  and  in 
clusters,  rather  than  in  straight  rows  along  walks.  The  shape  and 
size  of  the  grounds  must  be  considered  in  the  planting,  as  well  as  in 
the  selection  of  suitable  varieties. 

While  it  is  thought  that  the  pupils  in  cities  and  towns  will  hare 
best  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  flowers,  con- 
sidering the  seasons  in  which  the  various  schools  are  in  session,  yet 
the  following  proposition  applies  as  well  to  country  as  to  city  schools: 

The  seed  firm  of  Hiram,  Sibley  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  make 
the  generous  offer  to  send  collections  of  flower  seed,  free  of  charge, 
to  such  of  the  schools  of  Indiana  as  will  use  them  properly  in  the 
celebration  of  Arbor  Day.  That  the  schools  may  avail  themselves 
of  this  ofler  without  subjecting  it  to  abuse,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
duplication  of  applications  for  the  same  schools,  or  the  neglect,  through 
divided  responsibility,  to  make  any  applications  for  other  schools,  the 
superintendents  should  make  definite  arrangements  for  securing  a 
proper  supply. 

It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  case*  that  schools  suflfer  from 
too  much  shade.  It  will  be  well  to  consider  the  removal  of  danger- 
ous and  unsightly  trunks,  and  of  useless  and  noxious  trees  and  shrubs, 
where  found.  The  construction  of  tasteful  parterres  should  receive 
attention. 

The  committee  is  well  aware  that  some  difliculties  are  in  the  way, 
such  as  short  term  in  some  localities ;  yet  the  importance  of  the  mat- 
ter warrants  the  belief  that  much  may  and  will  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  opportunity  is  rare  for  Indiana  to  make  another  advance 
step  in  her  already  distinguished  educational  progress. 

The  details  are  left  to  each  superintendent  to  arrange.  The  aid 
of  local  newspapers  will  be  valuable  in  calling  general  attentions 
the  plans  arranged,  and  to  the  proposition  given  above.  An  ener- 
getic and  judicious  effort  on  your  part  will  do  much  toward  awaken- 
ing not  only  teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  the  people,  to  the  import- 
ance and  necessity  of  thus  beautifying  school  grounds.  The  pupils 
should  be  enlisted  in  the  work,  and  pupils,  classes  or  grades  should 
be  allowed  to  plant  their  own  trees.  Nothing  can  be  more  appro- 
priate than  the  planting  of  memorial  trees  as  a  token  of  affectionate 
remembrance  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  who  may  be  called  by  death 
from  the  scenes  and  the  associations  of  the  school. 

A  good  horticultural  newspaper  or  floral  catalogue  will  be  of  great 
assisUnce  in  giving  directions  as  to  planting.  The  committee  deem 
it  proper  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  proceeding  with  intelligent 
plans  and  directions,  and  only  upon  a  study  of  the  grounds  and  the 
careful  formation  of  definite  plans  for  improvement. 

A  programme  of  appropriate  exercises  will  be  sent  out  by  the  De- 
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partment  of  Public  Instruction,  containing  addresses  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  and  the  State  Superintendent. 
John  W.  Holcombe,  C4*«.  Wm.  H.  Elson,  Sec'y, 

COMMITTEE. 

John  W.  Holcombe,  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Chairman, 

From  State  Horticultural  Society.  From  Sute  Teachers'  Associatioo. 

C.  M.  Hobbs,  Bridgeport.  C.  W.  Hodgin,  Richmond. 

J.  G.  Kingsbury,  Indianapolis.     R.  A.  Smith,  Greenfield. 
W.  C.  Latta,  LaFayette.  W.  H.  Elson,  Rockville,  Sec, 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


1.  The  Northern  Indiana  Teachers*  Association  will  hold  its  second 
annual  meeting  at  Rome  City,  July  ist,  2d,  and  3d,  the  first  session 
being  held  on  the  evening  of  July  ist. 

2.  The  railway  authorities  will  give  regular  excursion  rates,  2  cents 
a  mile,  from  July  ist  to  July  15th.  Lower  rates  may  be  secured;  if 
so  notice  will  be  given  in  due  time. 

3.  The  Kindergarten,  School  of  Languages,  the  Music  College, 
and  probably  the  Secular  Teachers'  Normal  will  be  in  session  at  that 
time.  There  will  also  be  evening  entertainments,  and  Prof.  Case  will 
give  one  hour  a  day  in  music  to  members  of  the  Association  without 
charge. 

4.  Rev.  A.  H.  Gillett,  the  Supt.  of  the  Educational  Department  of 
the  Island  Park  Assembly  Association,  has  kindly  offered  to  publish 
to  the  Assembly  the  programme  of  the  N.  I.  T.  A.,  and  mail  copies 
in  all  persons  whose  names  the  committee  will  furnish. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  is  now  arranging  the  programme 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  persons  whose  names  will  appear  on  the 
prograofime.  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  will  render 
this  meeting  of  the  Association  one  of  unusual  interest.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  teachers  of  Indiana  will  make  their  arrangements  to  be 
present. 

The  railroad  and  hotel  rates  will  be  very  low ;  besides  Rome  City 
is  a  most  delightful  place,  affording  unusual  facilities  for  both  recre- 
ation and  improvement  D.  W.  Thomas, 

Chairman  Ex.  Com«  N.  I.  T.  A. 


AN  ALGEBRAIC  PROOF  THAT  2  EQUALS 

Let  a  =5  I 
and  let  X  =  I 
Then  a  =  x 
Multiply  both  terms  by  a,  a>  as  a  x 
Sub.  x"  from  each  factor  a*  —  x»  =ax  —  x* 
Factoring  (a  +  x)  (a  —  x)  =s  x  (a  —  x) 
Cancelling  (a — x)  in  ea.  term  a-f  x  =  x 
a  -f  a  =  X 
2  a  =  X 
2  a  =  a 

2=1 
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"Normals." — Mr,  Editor:  You  justly  remarked  in  the  January 
Journal  that  "the  word  'normal'  is  misused" — rather  abused— and 
that  "  nine-tenths  of  the  schools  claiming  this  designation  have  no 
claim  whatever  to  it."  I  am  satisfied  that  nine- tenths  of  the  so-called 
"normals"  do  not  and  can  not  do  even  good  academic  work.  The 
only  thing  **normar*  about  them  is  the  abnormal  cheek  they  have 
and  the  price  they  charge.  / 

N.  B.— Knowledgeville  Normal  School. 
1»*SPECIAL  ATTENTION  given  to  FITTING  TEACHERS  for 
EXAMINATIONS. 
Address :  Prof.  A.  Bragadocio  Blowgabber, 

Or  Prof.  F.  Smaterer  Thinrine, 

Knowledgeville,  Benighted  Co  , 
State  of  Delusion. 

The  above  is  taken  verbatim  from  a  circular  before  me,  proper 
names  substituted  and  circus- poster  description  of  charms  of  locality, 
etc.,  omitted.  Can  not — will  not  the  leading  educators  frown  this 
bare- faced  humbuggery  out  of  existence?  They  "prepare  teachers 
for  examinations."  What  an  affront  to  county  superintendents. 
Here  are  at  least  fifty  students  paying  an  extravagant  tuition  prepar- 
ing "to  be  examined."  Not  preparing  for  the  hard  work  of  doing 
an  honorable  part  in  the  state.  Can  a  student  get  an  education  by 
studying  long  lists  of  State  Board  Questions  ?  Good  intellects  are 
dwarfed  and  discouraged  in  the  end.  Moral  discipline  is  neglected. 
The  country  is  over-run  with  poor  teachers.  Wages  are  reduced 
for  good  teachers,  and  a  way  is  thus  opened  for  the  sale  of  questions 
should  a  vendor  appear.  Thos.  J.  Shively. 

Edwardsport,  Ind. 


PERSONAL. 


M.  Markle  directs  at  Clay  City. 

C.  W.  Crouse  leads  at  Cardonia. 

J.  C.  Goshorn  has  charge  at  Centre  Point. 

W.  Neil  "wields  the  birch"  at  Harrodsburg. 

W.  S.  Williams  is  principal  at  Bowling  Green. 

Wm.  Rawlcy  directs  school  matters  at  Knights ville. 

Walter  Wallace  still  holds  the  principalship  of  one  of  the  Colum- 
bus schools. 

H.  W.  Graham,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  is  principal  of  the 
Camden  schools. 
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L  H.  Hadley,  of  Parke  county,  is  doing  the  honors  at  Staunton, 
Clay  county,  this  year. 

Ida  May  Long,  ope  of  Posey  county's  most  efficient  and  most  con- 
sdcntious  teachers,  died  January  30th. 

W.  T.  Gooden  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  normal  school 
at  Paoli,  and  will  enter  a  new  field  of  labor. 

S.  S.  Boyd,  of  Wayne  county,  has  been  nominated  by  the  Green- 
back convention,  as  a  candidate  for  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 

R.  A.  Smith,  Supt.  of  Hancock  county,  takes  the  place  of  W.  M. 
Croan,  |;^moved  from  the  state,  on  the  committee  on  "Arbor  Day." 

W.  T.  Harris,  the  noted  educator,  delivered  a  lecture  on  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy  before  the  students  of  the  State  Normal  School,  on 
February  xoth. 

Miss  Maggie  Purdum,  of  Kokomo,  a  teacher  of  superior  ability, 
and  a  lady  of  the  highest  moral  character,  died  at  her  home  Feb.  27, 
of  blood  poison. 

J.  C.  Eagle,  Supt.  of  the  Edinburgh  schools,  recently  spent  a  day 
visiting  the  Indianapolis  schools.  He  reports  his  own  schools  in 
good  working  order. 

D.  Moury,  formerly  superintendent  of  Elkhart  county,  has  gradu- 
ated from  the  medical  department  of  Vanderbilt  University  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  is  now  an  M.  D. 

A.  W.  Clancy,  of  Muncie,  who  is  representing  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
in  Iowa,  has  been  spending  a  little  time  at  home,  and  visiting  his 
many  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

H.  T.  Pickel,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Mitchell  schools  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  has  resigned  his  place  to  accept  the  principalship  of 
the  Paradise  Valley  (Nev.)  schools,  at  a  salary  of  (1400. 

Alexander  Forbes,  of  Chicago,  general  western  agent  for  Sheldon 
^  Co.,  is  one  of  the  best  institute  workers  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  formerly  principal  of  the  Cleveland,  O.,  Normal  School. 

W.  C.  Barnhart,  formerly  Supt.  of  Columbia  City  schools,  now  in 
charge  of  the  schools  of  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  remembers  his  Indiana 
friends  and  experiences  kindly.  He  is  doing  good  work,  as  usual,  in 
his  new  field  of  labor. 

1.  £.  Wilson,  a  graduate  of  Valparaiso  normal  school,  who  has 
been  for  some  time  past  one  of  the  principals  of  the  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  normal  school,  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  school  and  returned 
to  his  native  state  at  Alexandria,  for  a  short  rest. 
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H,  R.  Gass,  formerly  teacher  in  the  Vincennes  University,  is  now 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  in  Michigan.  He  recently  made  the 
Journal  office  a  pleasant  call,  and  spent  a  Sabbath  with  his  old  friend, 
Supt.  T.  J.  Charlton,  at  Plainfield. 

Eli  F.  Brown,  formerly  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  last  year 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  but  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  year  became  associate  principal  with  J.  B.  Roberts  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Indianapolis  Female  Seminary  and  editor  of  the  Ed-^ 
ucational  Weekly,  has  recently  dissolved  partnership  with  Mr.  Roberts 
and  connected  himself  "permanently"  with  Granger's  Business  Col- 
lege, at  Indianapolis.     Mr.  Brown  is  a  superior  instructor. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. —  Young. 

An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God. — Pope, 

'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. —  Campbell, 

What  makes  life  dreary  is  the  want  of  motive — Geo.  Eliot 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  world  akin. — Shakespeare, 

Education  begins,  the  gentleman ;  but  reading,  good  company^ 
and  reflection  must  finish  him. — Locke,    ^ 

The  pleasantest  things  in  the  world  are  pleasant  thoughts,  and  the 
great  art  in  life  is  to  have  as  many  of  them  as  possible. — Bovee, 

He  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 
For  he  owes  not  any  man. — SeL 

Do  your  best  all  the  time.  The  poorest  economy  in  the  world  is 
to  half  do  a  thing.  It  satisfies  nobody,  neither  the  girer  nor  the 
receiver.     Do  your  best? — Am,  Jr.  of  Ed, 

Nothing  does  so  establish  the  mind  amid  the  railings  and  turbu- 
lence of  present  things,  as  both  a  look  above  them  and  a  look  be- 
yond them — above  them  to  the  steady  good  hand  by  which  they  arc 
ruled ;  beyond  them  to  the  sweet  and  beautiful  end  to  which  by  that 
hand  they  will  be  brought. —  Jeremy  Taylor, 


BOOK   TABLE. 


The  Week's  Current  is  the  name  of  a  3-column  4-page  paper  in- 
tended to  furnish  teachers  and  older  scholars  the  news  of  the  week* 
It  is  published  by  E.  O.  Vailc,  of  Chicago,  the  incisive  editor  of  "The 
School-Master,"  "Fresh  Leaves,"  "Sense  Reader,"  etc. 
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TAf  Township  Institute^  published  at  La  Fayette  (by  Supt.  Caulk- 
ins),  is  a  neat  8-page  3-column  paper,  filled  with  helpful  matter  for 
teachers.  The  paper  should  be  read  by  every  Tippecanoe  county 
teacher. 

Reception  Day-^Ho.  3.  New  York :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  Price 
30  cents.  This  little  volume  contains  a  good  selection  of  dialogues, 
recitations,  ^declamations,  graded  and  selected  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  schools. 

TAe  ToTxmship  Institute  is  the  name  of  an  8-page  paper  edited  by 
B.  W.  Everman,  Supt.  of  Carroll  county,  for  the  benefit  of  the  teach- 
ers of  his  county.  Besides  the  articles  of  general  interest  it  contains 
mach  local  matter  to  interest  Carroll  county  teachers. 

The  Home  and  School  Visitor,  published  by  D.  H.  Goble,  Green- 
field, Ind.,  has  changed  its  form  and  price.  It  is  now  a  32-page  2- 
column  monthly  paper,  and  the  price  advanced  to  75  cents.  The 
success  of  this  paper  exceeds  that  of  any  juvenile  paper  west  of 
the  mountains,  having  a  present  circulation  of  1 5.000.  This  indicates 
its  merits.  ^ 

The  Handy  Atlas  of  the  Worlds  published  by  Ivison,  Blakeman, 
Taylor  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  price  50  cents,  is  just  what 
its  name  indicates.  It  is  compact  and  complete.  In  thirty-two  pages, 
thirty-five  maps  and  several  valuable  statistical  tables  are  given. 
The  railroad  maps  are  up  to  date,  giving  even  the  "  standard  railway 
time  maps."  Special  maps  are  given  of  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis. 

Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  doing  an  excellent  service 
to  the  country  by  the  "  Riverside  Literature  Series.**  The  standard 
literature  from  the  best  authors  are  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of 
all.  For  example,  beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  heavy  paper, 
one  can  get  Evangeline,  Longfellow;  Snow  -  Bonn  d,  Whittier;  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Longfellow;  True  Stories  from  New 
England,  Hawthorne;  etc.,  etc.,  for  15  cents  each. 

The  first  number  of  The  Kaleidoscope,  a  monthly  magazine  for 
girls  and  boys,  has  just  been  issued  by  W.  S.  Bond  &  Co.,  of  York, 
Penn.  It  is  filled  with  entertaining  and  instructive  matter,  suitable 
for  the  home  circle  and  supplementary  reading  in  schools.  "  Useful 
Work  for  Young  Hands*'  is  a  valuable  feature.  Some  instructive 
puzzles  are  given  and  valuable  prizes  offered  for  best  solutions.  The 
publication  price  is  50  cents  a  year.    Sample  copies  free. 

The  Fountain  is  the  name  of  a  new  youth's  magazine  edited  and 
published  by  W.  H.  Shelly,  York,  Penn.  The  number  before  us 
contains  more  good  reading  matter  for  boys  and  girls  than  any  paper 
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of  its  size  that  has  come  to  our  table  for  years.  Its  excellence  con- 
sists in  its  tendency  in  devoting  its  pages  largely  to  interesting  state- 
ments and  stories  in  the  line  of  natural  history  and  science,  and  to 
choice  selections,  rather  than  to  stories  that  contain  neither  informa- 
tion nor  moral  lessons. 

TA^  Popular  Science  Monthly,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  at  $5  a  year,  is  what  its  name  indicates.  *  It  treats,  in 
the  main,  scientific  subjects,  but  avoids  in  a  large  measure  techni- 
calities No  other  publication  in  the  country  occupies  the  same 
field — and  the  field  is  an  important  one.  So  long  as  it  adheres  to  its 
sphere — science,  it  is  capital ;  but  when  it  gets  into  the  realm  of  the 
classics  it  becomes  frantic  and  unreasonable,  and  occasionally  ridic- 
ulous.    It  should  "stick  to  its  last." 

Olnefs  New  Elementary  Geometry,  New  York  and  Chicago! 
Sheldon  &.  Co.    Cyrus  Smith,  Indianapolis,  agent  for  Indiana. 

Prof.  Olney,  of  Michigan  University,  the  author,  has  a  national 
reputation  as  an  author  and  a  teacher,  and  his  books  are  all  popular 
with  thoughtful  teachers.  Perhaps  no  ^ther  book  on  the  subject  has 
come  so  near  to  presenting  a  thoroughly  philosophic  analysis  and 
arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  of  Plane  Geometry.  The  book 
deserves  careful  examination  and  liberal  patronage. 

Buried  Cities  Recovered,  or  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands.  By 
Frank  S.  DeHaas,  D.  D.     Wm.  Garretson  &  Co .  Indianapolis. 

The  title  gives  a  clue  to  the  true  character  of  the  book.  The  au- 
thor was  U.  S  Consul  in  Palestine,  and  thus  had  a  better  opportunity 
to  study  his  subject  than  most  travelers  have.  In  addition  to  the 
information  concerning  buried  cities,  the  book  gives  a  comprehen- 
sive history  of  all  the  countties  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  vast 
fund  of  information  it  contains  will  be  of  great  interest  to  any  one 
interested  in  the  study  of  antiquity. 

The  Atlantic  Portraits  are  fine  life-size  pictures  of  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Bryant,  Emerson,  and  Hawthorne.  These 
pictures  are  issued  by  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  the  publish- 
ers of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  are  sent  post  paid  for  $1.00  each. 

They  are  being  placed,  not  only  in  a  great  many  homes  and  libra- 
ries, but  in  a  great  many  school-rooms.  At  this  lime  when  there  is 
a  universal  demand  for  more  literature  in  our  schools,  what  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  to  decorate  the  walls  of  our  school-rooms 
with  the  portraits  of  these  noted  authors. 

Barnes's  General  History,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  New  York  and 
Chicago:    Gen.  H.  P.  Hurst,  of  Chicago,  agent  for  Indiana. 

This  book  is  gotten  up  in  good  style  and  is  appropriately  illustrat- 
ed.    It  is  well  furnished  with  maps,  which  are  an  essential  in  this 
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study.  The  style  is  clear  and  concise.  Instead  of  giving  a//  the 
space  to  wars  and  politics,  space  is  reserved  for  literature,  religion, 
architecture,  character,  habits,  customs,  etc.  It  proceeds  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  better  to  know  sptneihiug  about  Plato  than  to  know 
ail  about  Caesar.  The  book  is  a  good  one  and  deserves  liberal 
patronage. 

Primer  of  Politeness  :  and  a  Help  to  School  and  Home  Government 
By  Alex.  M.  Gow.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  For  sale 
by  MerriU,  Meigs  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

The  author  of  the  above  named  little  book  is  well  and  favorably 
known  in  this  state.  He  was  the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  £v- 
ansville  schools  for  many  years.  In  the  preparation  of  this  little 
hook  the  author  has  acted  on  the  principle  that  "  scholarship  without 
good  breeding  is  only  half  an  education.**  The  plan  of  the  book  is 
to  relate  an  anecdote  illustrating  a  principle,  and  then  follow  it 
with  questions  and  answers.  The  book  covers  all  the  field  of  con- 
duct. Among  the  chapters  are  those  on  Politeness,  Habits,  Honor 
to  Parents,  Personal  Habits,  Kindness  to  Animals,  Temperance, 
Habits  of  Labor,  Practical  Jokes,  etc.  It  will  be  of  value  to  any 
teacher. 

Worth  and  Wealth ;  or  the  Art  of  Getting.  Saving,  and  Using 
Money,  By  F.  L.  Haines.  Sold  on  subscription  by  Brandt  &  Bruce, 
243  State  street,  Chicago;  or  43  Thorpe  Block,  Indianapolis. 

After  a  careful  examination  I  am  free  to  say  that  "Worth  and 
Wealth**  is  a  valuable  book.  Getting,  saving,  and  spending  money 
roake  up  the  greater  part  of  most  people's  lives,  and  touch  all  grades 
of  society.  No  subject  can  be  more  practical.  The  volume,  which 
is  a  handsome  one,  and  comprises  700  pages,  covers  the  entire  range 
of  business  and  social  relations,  and  does  it  in  a  clear,  frank,  com- 
mon sense  way  that  is  to  be  highly  commended.  The  reader  can 
form  some  estimate  of  the  book  by  imagining  what  a  good  thinker 
would  say  under  such  headings  as :  Time  and  its  uses.  Industry, 
Courtesy.  System,  Grit,  Promises,  Loafers,  Buying,  Credit,  Debt,  The 
Farmer,  Living  on  your  mcome,  etc. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


PAY  UP!— This  is  not  a  dun,  only  a  »*rem'nder."  With  but  few  ex- 
ceptions those  persons  whose  names  are  on  our  *'  unpaid''  list  w^vt  expected  \o 
pay  op  by  the  Holidays.     That  was  the  understanding.     Do  not  forget  it. 

Teachers,  for  Situations  or  Higher  Salary,  address,  with  stamp  for  applica- 
ticm  blank  and  a  copy  of  our  "  School  Journal/'  National  School  Supply 
Bureau,  87  Fifth  ave.,  Chicago,  III.  12  4t 
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SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Desiring  to  do  a  good  thing  for  others  and  a  profitable  thing  for  themselves, 
can  have  an  opportunity,  without  interfering  with  their  school  duties,  by  rep- 
resenting our  business  in  their  immediate  neighborhoods.  A  wide-awake 
teacher  can  frequently  make  more  money  on  5>aturday  than  his  salary  amounts 
to  for  a  whole  week.     Address:  Frank  B.  Ainsworth  &  Co., 

2  tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  New  Map  Cask. — Dr.  J.  R.  Hussey,  of  Indianapolis,  whose  State  Map 
is  in  most  of  the  school  houses  of  the  state,  has  invented  a  map  ca.^,  which 
has  superior  merit.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  maps  are  ruined  because 
they  are  not  protected.  Maps  are  needed  and  should  be  preserved.  Dr. 
Hussey's  case  will  hold  a  full  set  of  maps ;  and  for  compactness,  convenience, 
and  cheapness,  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  yet  invented.  It  needs  only  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Acton  Normal. — The  third  year  of  the  Acton  Normal  School  will  open 
March  17,  1884.     For  particulars,  send  for  Ca*alogues. 
2-2t  N.  W.  Bryant,  Acton,  Ind. 

CONSUMPTION   CTTBED. 

Aa  oM  pkyvlclaa.  retiDHl  ttom  pneur*.  karlac  kmd  plM»4  la  bto  haii4«  bj  u  Kast  ladls  mlmtomrj  tkt 
IbvaiaU  ^f  •  itniplc  tr«gctabl«  rcsicdj  Ibr  tb«  iptfJj  »Bd  pcnBaaeat  ear*  nf  CoasvnipClMi.  Br»«cbiita.  Cattnh. 
AMbBA,  mad  »il  Tbrvatmad  Laaf  Affe«ttoa»:  ftl«*»  po«itlTe  and  rmdicml  core  fnr  Strroma  Dvbfll^  mi4  tA 
TImnmm*  CcmpUlBta,  arirr  barinc  tcMtd  iu  vottderfWI  rarmtiv*  poweni  tai  tboamDda*r  «%»*•,  baa  Mt  U  bto 
datj  !•  Bak«  it  known  to  bit  tatFeHng  llpllo»«.  Aetnatrd  by  ibia  nMtlre  and  •  dcaim  le  rellcre  fcaaan  *«■«• 
l»f .  I  will  tend  frw  ofcbarc*.  to  all  wha  d«*ire  It,  tbl«  rc«ip«.  In  Geraan,  Pmc*  <»r  Rn^lab.  witb  fbil  dln«- 
tJana  for  pirparing  and  wclng .  8«at  bj  Bail  bj  addraaitnc  wItb  Muap.  naBinc  tkia  paper,  W.  A.  Koraft,  lib 
P**«ra-  Black.  Itoehcslcr.  M.  T.  l«Jt 

Oar  School  Aids  :r^s^;s:^o 

~'r  cbrmno  eiealclor  cards.  SO  large,  baantlhl  gnid  »«d  tinted  cbi 


br  pmatleal  toaehara  for  oandoetlaff  wbiali 
Sat  Ma.  1  InelHtaa  It  lar«««t.  tlageat.  v- 
MM  nMfIt  eafdai.  and  190  prectr  ebna* 
cradlicardii.  prlcaprrMt  $1.7):  bair««t$l.  8ct  No.  1  Inclod^  IS  lance  elwant  Barml  ehrPiM  exeaitMr  card*. 
M  pra<tj  Hmnl  Batii  oarda  and  ISO  ervdi'  earda.  price  per  aet  tl :  balf  act  CO  eeau;  aaaplaa  te.  OM  new  de 
■%iia  of  ttraatliul  cbraoao  and  Bor»I  aobeal  reward  earda.  Vo.  t.  birda  aad  dowerw,  avail  aiiaa.  prioee  per  dara 
Ve;  No.  S.  aniBala.  Mrda.  etc..  be;  No.  14.  baada.  baakeC*.  and  llavera.  lOe:  Xa.  48.  IUHea.aawera.ett.  lie: 
Ha.  S«.  piaka  aad  raaaa.  lOe :  Xa.  90.  B<^laa  aisc*.  Rlr««.  baya.  and  tiow^n,  15e;  No.  IS.  band  bo^neta.  Ua: 
Ka.  45.  ram.  largetae-'  Qt«.  eic  .  20e;  Na.  i7.  bloooilag  roMcw.  15e;  No  50.  reaea.  atravberriaA.  eic  .  15e;  Nc 
9,  Waaoiiag  raaea  an  goUea  card.  20e:  M*.  44.  baM*.  boqaetn.  tlovcra.  He.  90e:  Ifa.  02,  larite  «iaa«,  Midr 
^ga,  Katbers.  flaweia.  eie  .  »ie ;  Na.  il,  fall  btat^aing  raaea.  Iilli«*.  etc  .SOe:  Xa.  00.  ladlea' allapcra  aad  flaw- 
rra,  ."Se;  Xa.  IS.  varietr  nf  Oovera  In  ba»k*fa.  90e:  Xa.  SO.  rariaty  at  birda.  Bowvra.  brancbea,  afc..  SSa;  %•. 
it.  apnair,  aaaiaaer,  fall,  and  winter,  Z5e:  Xa.  SS.  fall  bl  oainc  raw*. daiatea. ^w.. Z5e:  Xa.  S  .  panatoa.  piaka 
and  lil'IcB  an  gald  card.  lOe;  X&  54.  TarVivaf  Oavvr*.  cbtHrra.  rabMu.ete  ,40e:  Xa.  30.  large  Baaa  raaaa  aad 
Oawrra,  50e ;  .Na.  5.  tall  bkxMniag  nioaa  maea  an  eeld  card.  50e ;  No.  37.  book  Barta,  rarlcty  af  M  da  and  Oa*« 
w«.  SOc  Large  aet  MBplm,  15c.  AH  poat-pnldby  Ball.  Stan  pa  taken.  Oar  awek  la  One  aad  eaaplMi 
lO-ly  rieaae  aeod  a  trial  ardar.  PHOKXIX  PURLISHIXG  i  O..  WaBKBX.  PA. 


COOXo 


CO]N^3  JflrortTVTATa  S03 
RICHMOND,   IM>. 

/#  S<koQl  for   Thorough  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers. 
COURSE  or  STUDY  THREE  YEARS. 

First  Year  covers  all  work  required  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools,  besides  Mor- 
als, Book-keeping   Drawing,  and  School  Law. 

Second  Ybar  covers  additional  work  required  for  Eight-year  Professional  License. 

Thikd  Ybar  covers  additional  work  for  dtate  or  Life  License. 

Students  are  graduated  from  each  year's  work  when  it  is  completed. 

Those  »  ho  do  not  wish  to  ccmplete  course  can  select  studies  fcr  which  they  are  prepared. 

Spring  Term.— A  special  course  of  one  term's  work  has  been  arranged  for  teachers 
who  wish  to  review  the  Ccmman  Bramckex.  The  most  important  parts  of  each  sabjea 
will  be  selected  in  logical  order,  and  thorough  work  done.  Persons  attending  this  urm 
am,  if  they  desire,  and  are  prepared,  enter  classes  in  the  regular  coarse. 

Metkcax  "/  InstrMcii0m  and  Uhserrmtiom  tn  tke  Modtl  Scka^i  important  featurrs. 

A  Sasmmcr  Tcrsn  of  oix  weeks  will  be  held  for  those  who  can  not  attend  dnriag  a 
regular  term  Thorough  and  practical  work  nrill  be  given  in  all  the  eommicm  krmmckeSf 
Jind  in  Ike^ry  mm*t  Prjtciice^  besides  such  other  work  as  may  be  desirable 

K\90  fre^nent  kctures  on  historical,  hterary,  educaoonsl,  and  scteniific  sabjects,  the 
last  finely  illustrated  with  apparatns 

No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  thr<  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  Saouacr 
Schools  ever  offered  to  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

Tuition  for  regular  terms  Sio ;  for  Stsmmer  Tern  16.  Boarding,  in  dabs,  from  $«  to  %\ 
per  week ;  in  fiunilies.  from  $3.50  to  14  50.    These  figures  cover  aU  necessary  expenses. 

Write,  for  further  information,  to  CYRUS  W.  HODGIN,  Principal,  or 

3-cf  JAMES  B.  RAG  AN,  Assocute  Pna. 
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OUR  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


BY  HUBERT  M.  SKINNER. 


w 


L/  IV. 

MILES  JOHNSON  FLETCHER. 
"J  "^  7"E  realize  the  fearful  cost  of  the  War  of  the  Secession 
never  so  fully  as  when  we  think  of  the  young  lives  of  • 
golden  promise  which  were  sacrificed.  Not  from  the 
ranks  of  the  less  noble,  to  whom  the  future  gave  no  promise,  and 
Dot  from  the  advanced  in  years,  whose  life-work  seemed  accom- 
plished, did  the  Death  Angel  make  up  his  harvest.  The  true 
and  leal,  the  young  and  gifted  and  ambitious  were  alike  marked 
for  his  own. 

In  my  mind  are  always  associated  two  of  America's  sons  who 
were  exemplars  of  young  manhood.  Neither  fell  in  battle ;  nei- 
ther fought  in  any  engagement;  yet  were  they  none  the  less 
soldiers  of  that  war.  Both  aided  grandly  in  rallying  the  young 
men  to  the  defense  of  the  flag;  both  performed  important  servi- 
ces in  the  organization  of  the  troops ;  both  gave  their  days  and 
nigj^ts  to  the  cause  of  their  country ;  both  fell  at  their  posts  of 
duty — fell  at  a  moment,  at  a  breath,  early  in  the  conflict,  and 
seemingly  at  the  commencement  of  their  career.  Alike  were 
they  distinguished  by  the  special  friendship  of  the  two  great  ex- 
ecutives of  the  North — of  Lincoln  and  Morton.  Ellsworth  and 
Fletcher  accomplished  more,  perhaps,  in  death  than  in  life. 
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The  light  which  shone  from  the  tomb  illuminated  the  pathway 
of  the  brave  and  the  true.  The  voices  that  called  to  duty  were 
thenceforth  voices  from  the  Better  Land. 

Miles  Johnson  Fletcher  was  born  on  the  i8th  of  June, 
1828,  in  the  new  village  of  Indianapolis,  which  has  developed 
into  the  capital  city  of  to-day.  His  father  was  a  State  senator 
and  an  attorney  of  the  highest  standing.  No  name  is  more  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  advancement  of  all  the  material  in- 
terests of  Indianapolis  than  that  of  this  family.  Their  influence 
is  recognized  alike  in  the  commercial,  the  religious,  and  the  ed- 
ucational world.  Calvin  Fletcher,  the  father,  was  a  self-made 
man.  His  vast  wealth  and  the  honors  which  he  received  were 
won  by  merit  and  by  merit  held.  The  sons  were  reared  in  a 
religious  and  cultivated  home,  and  grew  to  manhood  under 
wholesome  teaching  and  discipline. 

Miles  was  the  fourth  son.  He  was  strong  in  mind  and  in  body, 
active  and  energetic  in  temperament,  amiable  in  character  and  in 
manner.  From  childhood  he  was  a  general  favorite  at  the  capital, 
and  possessed  natural  qualifications  for  leadership  among  his 
companions.  His  cavalry  company  of  youths,  which  he  organ- 
ized and  commanded,  is  remembered  with  interest  and  pleasure. 
He  received  a  thorough  education.  He  was  fond  of  study,  and 
enjoyed  superior  advantages.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at 
the  old  Seminary  on  New  York  street,  whose  site  is  now  marked 
by  a  memorial  stone.  In  '47  he  entered  Brown  University, 
at  Providence,  R.  I.  From  this  venerable  and  noted  seat  of 
learning  he  was  graduated  in  '52,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and 
returned  to  his  home  with  high  honors  fairly  earned.  He  brought 
with  him  a  young  bride,  whom  he  had  won  at  the  close  of  his 
college  life  in  New  England.  He  was  immediately  elected  to  a 
new  professorship  in  Asbury  College — then  improperly  called  a 
university — and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  fall  of  '52.      ^ 

The  selection  of  so  young  a  man  for  a  professor's  chair  in  such 
an  institution  seemed  a  marvel ;  but  not  less  phenomenal  was  the 
establishment  of  the  professorship  to  which  he  was  called  Asbury 
College  was  formerly  an  institution  of  the  old  school,  modeled 
stricdy  in  accordance  with  the  old  college  regime.    The  doors 
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were  dosed  against  female  students.  The  classics  were  esteemed 
almost  the  sum  total  of  education  and  accomplishment ;  and  Latin 
and  Greek,  with  Hebrew  for  the  biblical  students,  constituted  the 
classics.  The  sciences,  modem  languages,  and  modern  litera- 
ture were  accorded  a  place,  but  in  a  field  encroached  upon, 
where  they  had  to  struggle  for  all  the  ground  retained  or  gained. 
The  work  of  the  common  schools  throughout  the  State  was  not 
characterized  by  a  single  feature  of  the  New  Education.  There 
was  a  slavish  following  of  text-books  in  both  truths  and  errors ; 
there  was  almost  a  superstitious  reverence  for  rules,  without  re- 
gard for  principles.  The  work  of  pnmary  grades  was  treated 
with  contempt  as  a  study  for  the  simple  minded  and  a  charge  for 
boys  and  girls  untrained.  Litde  dignity  attached  to  the  studies 
of  youths,  which  are  really  the  most  valuable  part  of  kn  educa- 
tion. Seeking  a  change,  the  public  began  to  clamor  for  the  study 
of  the  practical,  yet  with  but  a  vague  idea  of  what  the  practical 
might  imply.  The  time  haa  come  for  the  recognition  of  a  New 
Profession ;  for  the  ushering  in  of  a  New  Education.  The  col- 
leges— the  teachers  of  the  teachers — must  commence  the  work 
or  give  place  to  other  institutions  more  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  new  time.  Asbury  College  recognized  the  situation, 
and  took  her  place  in  the  van  of  progress.  She  violated  the 
musty  traditions  of  the  past.  She  parted  company  with  those 
who  clung  to  antiquated  precedents.  The  young  professor  took 
fais  place  in  a  new  chair  of  Normal  Instruction.*  Despite  his 
lack  of  years,  his  work  was  grandly  successful.  He  was  a  tire^ 
less  worker,  a  faithful  investigator.  He  had  studied  by  obser- 
vation the  systems  of  instruction  in  Eastern  cities.  He  had 
read  and  pondered  well  the  philosophy  of  education  as  held  in 
other  countries.  He  possessed  the  true  and  in- born  spirit  of  the 
teacher.  And  thus  he  was  enabled  to  present  to,  his  students  the 
system  of  Pestalozzi — the  education  of  Humanity. 

After  remaining  two  years  at  Asbury  College,  he  determined 
to  prepare  himself  more  fully  for  his  life-work  by  a  study  of 
law ;  he  therefore  resigned  his  position  and  repaired  to  Boston, 
where  he  was  graduated,  three  years  later,  at  the  Dane  Law 

Mt  was  called  the  chair  of  English  Literature  and  Normal  Instruction. 
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School  of  Harvard  University.    He  was  immediately  re-elected 
to  the  chair  at  Asbury,  and  resumed  his  work. 

In  '60  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  of  Indiana 
for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
campaigns  of  the  year  were  characterized  by  breathless  interest 
and  excitement.  The  best  men  of  both  parties  were  opposing 
candidates.  The  Republicans  were  triumphant.  The  popularity 
of  Prof.  Fletcher  was  shown  in  the  election  returns.  Though 
opposed  to  a  tried  and  able  officer,  his  majority  was  seventeen 
hundred  votes  above  the  average  party  majority.  The  storm  of 
war  was  now  about  to  burst  upon  the  Republic.  How  fast  the 
world  moved,  then!  Secession  commenced  in  December;  the 
Star  of  the  West  was  fired  upon  in  January ;  the  Confederacy 
was  organized  in  February;  the  new  Administration  commenced 
in  March ;  Fort  Sumter  fell  in  April ;  then  began  the  march  of 
of  troops,  and  then  was  ushered  in  the  mighty  conflict  of  the  age. 

Governor  Lane  was  inaugurated  on  the  14th  of  January,  '61. 
Two  days  later  he  resigned  his  high  office  to  accept  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  leaving  Morton  to  be  the  clubbed  right  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  difficult  Western  border.  Supt.  Fletcher 
entered  upon  his  new  duties  in  February.  While  reluctant  to 
remain  when  his  young  friends  were  thronging  to  the  front,  he 
believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  administer  the  work  of  the  office  to 
which  he  had  been  called.  But  he  performed  a  soldier's  duties 
at  the  capital.  Frequently  he  was  called  from  the  Department 
rooms  to  drill  the  troops.  He  economized  his  time  that  he  might 
share  a  soldier's  labors.  No  face  was  more  familiar  to  the  Indi- 
ana regiments,  save  only  that  of  the  War  Governor. 

The  value  of  a  thorough  legal  training  to  one  filling  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  became  very  apparent 
By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  school  system  of  Indiana  is  not 
found  in  the  text  of  the  statutes,  but  in  the  unwritten  law — in 
the  decisions  of  the  courts,  the  rulings  of  the  Department,  the 
opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General,  and  the  orders  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  A  very  valuable  edition  of  the  school  law 
was  issued  by  the  young  Superintendent  in  '61,  and  aided  mate- 
rially in  the  administration  of  the  school  system  of  the  State. 
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Sopt.  Fletcher  engaged  actively  in  the  work  of  the  institutes, 
awakening  enthusiasm  in  the  development  of  better  systems  of 
instruction.  His  report  to  the  Governor  was  submitted  in  '62 ; 
the  report  to  the  Legislature  was  left  to  be  made  by  another  hand 
than  his.  An  evil  which  had  occasionally  appeared  in  the  school 
system  came  to  its  culmination  in  this  term.  In  '60  the  trustees 
of  one- fourth  of  the  State  had  anticipated  the  revenue  of  the  com- 
ing year,  expending  double  the  amount  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled, and  issuing  notes  for  half  the  expenditure.*  The  Legisla- 
ture of  '61  wisely  prohibited  such  anticipation  of  moneys,  de- 
claring that  "  said  revenue  they  (the  trustees)  shall  not  permit  to 
be  expended  *  *  •  in  advance  of  its  apportionment  to  their 
respective  corporations."  It  remained  for  the  trustees  of  a  vast 
number  of  districts  to  redeem  the  notes  issued  and  to  close  the 
public  schools,  or  to  continue  such  schools  by  ignoring  their  just 
obligations.  Supt.  Fletcher  chose  the  former  of  the  hard  alter- 
natives, and  in  '61  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  public  schools  of  In- 
diana were  suspended.  But  he  urged  the  people  of  all  such  dis- 
tricts to  maintain  private  schools,  and  this  they  generally  did ; 
so  that,  really,,  the  cause  of  education  was  but  litde  retarded, 
while  a  useful  practical  lesson  was  taught. 

The  subject  of  military  training  in  schools  and  colleges  was 
generally  discussed  in  '61,  and  Gov.  Morton  received  numerous 
communications  upon  the  subject,  all  of  which  he  referred  to 
Supt.  Fletcher.  The  latter,  in  his  report,  look  strong  ground 
against  a  general  military  education  of  the  people,  and  defended 
his  position  by  sound  argument.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means  op- 
posed to  military  drill  of  pupils  as  a  kind  of  gymnastic  train- 
ing, provided  the  war  spirit  was  eliminated  therefrom.  Many 
of  his  utterances  are  striking  and  epigrammatical.  Note  the 
following:  ''Let  us  ever  in  time  of  war  prepare  for  peace,  but 
never  in  time  of  peace  make  it  an  object  to  prepare  for  war  -,  let 
us  rather  prevent  war  by  the  elevation  of  all  that  makes  up  the 
internal  life  of  the  State."  "The  best  guarantee  against  war  is 
the  education  of  the  masses."    ' '  The  educator  of  youth  is  equally 

*  Doubtless  much  of  this  expenditure  was  made  in  payment  of  indebtedness 
incuned  in  previous  years. 
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patriotic  with  one  who  dies  upon  the  field  of  battle."  "How 
important  is  it  that  this  office  should  be  wholly  separate  from 
politics."  **The  mind,  the  heart,  the  body  are  all  from  God; 
they  are  a  blessed  trinity  in  unity."  •'Power,  even  existence, 
are  not  ultimate  ends." 

The  spring  of  '62  was  a  busy  time  for  the  Superintendent.  In 
addition  to  the  work  of  his  office,  he  labored  for  his  country  and 
for  the  soldiers.  After  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  the  conflict,  in  company  with  the  Governor.  He  went 
not  as  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  but  as  an  active  worker  in  all  that 
remained  to  be  done.  In  carrying  a  wounded  man  from  the  field 
to  a  steamboat,  he  received  severe  injuries.  He  visited  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  batde  field  to  seek  out  cases  of  suffering  which  he 
might  relieve.  He  freely  gave  his  money,  as  well  as  his  labor 
and  time,  to  the  work.  Returning,  he  labored  earnesUy  and 
hopefully  in  the  work  of  the  Department,  but  resolved  to  go 
again,  on  an  errand  of  mercy,  to  the  South. 

On  the  evening  of  May  nth  he  returned  from  a  successfol 
institute  at  Acton,  and  after  a  short  visit  home  repaired  to  the 
Union  Depot.  Until  the  westward  train  started,  he  chatted  fa- 
miliarly with  many  old  acquaintances  who  surrounded  him.  He 
was  the  picture  of  health.  He  was  animated  and  full  of  the 
spirit  of  his  work.  He  was  filled  with  plans  of  usefulness  for 
the  future.  And  thus  he  went  forth — to  die.  He  sat  by  the  side 
of  the  Governor  while  the  train  drew  out  into  the  night  and 
across  the  fair  prairies  of  Indiana.  Long  did  the  friends  con- 
verse on  the  momentous  issues  pending,  on  the  duties  of  the 
hour,  on  the  problems  of  life.  Midnight  passed.  They  reached 
the  town  of  Sullivan,  near  the  boundary  of  Illinois.  In  the  dark- 
ness a  car  from  a  side-track  had  blown  down  to  the  track  upon 
which  they  must  pass.  There  was  a  shock,  a  groaning  of  tim- 
bers, a  moment  of  awful  suspense.  The  Superintendent,  who 
was  at  the  window,  sought  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  danger, 
when  he  was  struck  a  death-dealing  blow  from  the  obstruction. 
Life  was  instantly  extinct. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  depict  the  anguish  of  that  scene. 
Governor  Morton,  referring  to  it  in  his  message,  says :     **lw9S 
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standing  by  his  side  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  and  never  be- 
fore did  I  have  brought  home  to  me  in  full  force  that  passage  of 
Scripture  which  declares  that  *  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death.'  Had  I  been  asked  a  moment  before  who,  among  all  the 
young  men  of  Indiana,  bade  fairest  for  a  life  of  great  usefulness 
and  fame,  I  should  have  answered,  Miles  J.  Fletcher."  Thus 
ended  that  noble  life.  For  the  first  time  the  Department  was 
dosed  and  in  mourning,  as  its  chief  was  called  to  the  better 
world.  The  honors  which  were  paid  him  in  death  were  fitting 
the  departure  of  such  an  one.  His  services  to  education,  his 
faithfulness  to  every  duty,  his  patriotism  and  worth  to  his  coun- 
try are  among  the  treasures  of  our  history. 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  OF  A  QUARTER  CENTURY 
HENCE.* 


£^  JAMES   BALDWIN. 


I  TAKE  it  for  granted  that  the  subject  which  interests  us  most 
today,  is  not  a  question  of  prophetic  verity,  but  rather  a  discus- 
sion of  facts  and  principles  having  a  present  practical  value  and 
application.  The  common  school  of  the  year  1884  is  much 
nearer  to  us  than  the  common  school  of  a  quarter  century  hence ; 
and,  bearing  this  thought  in  mind,  you  will  pardon  me  if,  while 
depicting  in  this  paper  a  somewhat  ideal  but  altogether  possible 
future,- 1  direct  your  attention  primarily  to  certain  features  in  the 
work  of  the  common  school  of  to-day. 

To  establish  a  basis  for  our  speculations  and  inquiries,  let  us 
briefly  notice  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  educational 
matters  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  just  past.  Within  that 
time  we  have  seen  the  inception  and  growth  of  the  graded  school 
idea ;  the  county  superintendency  has  been  established ;  the  sys- 
tem of  examining  and  licensing  teachers  has  been  improved  and 
perfected ;  the  State  Normal  School  has  been  founded,  and  its 
necessity  fully  demonstrated  by  the  efficiency  of  its  work  \  county 
institutes  and  township  institutes  have  been  established  by  law; 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  State  Teachers*  Association. 
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private  normal  schools,  and  so-called  normal  institutes,  have 
sprung  up  in  almost  every  county,  annually  affording  instruction 
to  thousands  of  preparing  teachers;  in  nearly  every  city  and  town 
^'palatial"  school  buildings  have  been  erected;  the  village  and 
district  school-houses  have  been  very  generally  improved;  the 
length  of  the  school  year,  in  most  localities,  has  been  doubled 
and  even  trebled ;  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  have  been  stead- 
ily— but  oh !  so  slowly — advanced;  the  demand  for  trained  work- 
er&  has  been  constantly  increasing ;  the  opportunities  offered  to 
teachers  for  acquiring  a  professional  education  have  become  al- 
most unlimited.  Theii,  too,  as  regards  the  internal  economy  of 
the  schools,  there  have  been  like  improvements.  The  methods 
of  instruction,  in  most  branches,  have  been  revolutionized.  Who 
is  there  who  teaches  reading,  or  arithmetic,  or  grammar,  as  it  was 
taught  twenty-five  years  agQ?  If  you  can  find  such  an  one,  go 
write  the  word  oldfogy  under  his  name.  Not  only  have  we  dis- 
covered new  ways  of  teaching  these  old-fashioned  branches,  but 
we  have  learned  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  no  longei 
suffice  as  a  liberal  common  school  education.  Within  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  invented  object  lessons,  and  Ian 
guage  lessons,  and  natural  history  lessons,  and  the  Grube  method, 
and  phonics,  and  diacritics^  and  the  reformed  spelling,  and  the 
Quincy  method,  and  "diagram-analysis," — and,  lastly,  we  have 
learned  to  dissect  everything  until  nothing  is  left  but  the  bare 
skeleton  of  ** principles "  and  "elements." 

When  we  enumerate  that  which  has  been  done  in  the  edua- 
tional  field,  and  think  of  that  which  remains  to  be  done,  w( 
almost  begin  to  doubt  whether  any  further  progress  is  possible, 
We  are  tempted  to  believe  that,  for  us,  the  millenium  is  at  hand, 
and  that,  save  a  substantial  increase  in  wages,  or  in  the  lengtl 
of  the  school  term,  scarcely  anything  more  is  desirable.  Having 
been,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  awakened  by  the  Gabrielhori 
of  progress,  we  have  eagerly  joined  in  the  universal  struggle  tc 
*  *  catch-on  "  to  the  cannon-ball  train  of  civilization.  Some  of  us, 
although  barely  securing  a  place  on  the  tear-platform  of  that  train 
can  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  we  are  only  passengers;  we  fondly 
imagine  ourselves,  not  only  the  conductor  and  the  engineer,  bui 
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the  engine  itself.  We  fail  to  perceive  that  everything  else  about 
us  has  been  making  substantial  and  very  rapid  progress,  and  that 
at  best,  we  have  not  more  than  kept  even  pace  with  the  general 
onward  movement. 

I  would  by  no  means  disparage  or  decry  anything  that  has 
been  done  by  way  of  actual  improvement  in  the  system  of  com- 
mon school  education,  but  I  have  no  patience  with  that  kind  of 
self-gratulation,  to  which  even  teachers  are  sometimes  given, 
which  permits  the  contemplation  of  our  success  to  eclipse  or  con- 
ceal the  magnitude  of  our  failures.  The  fact  is,  that  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been  with  us  largely  a  period  of  trans- 
ition and  experiment ;  and  in  estimating  our  rate  of  progress  we 
are  apt  to  forget  some  things.  What,  after  all,  are  "palatial" 
school  houses,  and  trained  teachers,  and  improved  methods,  and 
all  the  elements  of  advancement  tcv  which  I  have  alluded,  but 
merely  the  means  devised  or  established  for  the  attainment  of 
certain  ends  ?  And  yet  it  is  to  these,  and  only  such  as  these, 
that  we  invariably  point  as  evidences  of  the  progress  which  we 
have  been  making.  We  say  not  a  word  about  the  children  in 
the  schools ;  or,  if  we  mention  them  at  all,  it  is  only  to  speak  of 
them  as  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  "palatial"  buildings,  the 
trained  teachers,  the  improved  methods,  or — what  is  more  com- 
mon— long  and  useless  tables  of  statistics.  Of  course,  when  the 
matter  is  brought  home  to  us,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
all  this  expenditure  of  labor  and  capital,  and  of  pedagogical 
brain  and  sinew,  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  these  children;  that  the 
object  for  which  the  common  school  was  established  and  is  main- 
tained, is  to  prepare  them  to  become  useful  citizens,  strong  think- 
ers, able  doers,  well  equipped  for  life's  struggles,  well  worthy  to 
enjoy  life's  gifts,  filled  with  noble  aspirations,  inspired  with  heav- 
enly aims. 

Judged,  then,  rigidly  by  the  standard  of  genuine  results,  what 
progress  have  we  made  ?     What  progress  are  we  making  ? 

Compare  the  pupils  turned  out  from  our  schools  to-day  with 
those  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Have  they  more  rational 
ideas  of  the  problems  of  life  and  the  duties  of  citizenship  ?  Are 
they  clearer  thinkers  ?    Are  they  better  doers  ?     Are  they  purer 
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in  morals?  Are  they  better  able  to  earn  for  themselves  a  living? 
Or  to  confine  ourselves  more  nearly  to  the  ordinary  standards  of 
school-room  work, — how  many  spell  more  accurately?  How 
many  write  more  elegantly  ?  How  many  cipher  with  more  cor- 
rectness and  a  clearer  understanding  of  processes  ?  How  many 
habitually  speak  their  native  tongue  with  greater  propriety? 
What  proportion  of  them  all  remain  in  school  until  they  have 
acquired  a  fair  education  ?  To  what  extent  has  illiteracy  been 
diminished  in  the  community? 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  estimating  the  genuine  value  of  the 
work  which  we  are  doing,  these  questions  are  of  vital  import 
ance.  And  the  point  which  I  wish  particularly  to  make  is,  thai 
a  quarter  of  a  century  hence,  when  we  shall  have  worked  ou: 
way  through  and  out  of  this  necessary  transitional  period,  thca 
questions  and  others  of  sin^ilar  import  will  be  the  first  to  be  con 
sidered. 

The  drift  of  public  opinion  is  already  directed  that  way.  Tha 
is  the  cause  and  the  meaning  of  the  fecent  criticisms  upon  thi 
public  schools,  of  which  some  of  us  are  so  extremely  impatient 
It  is  easier  to  dismiss  these  criticisms  with  the  epithets  ''ignorant 
and  "senseless"  than  it  is  to  disprove  their  applicability.  Th 
voice  of  the  people  is  not  so  much  for  reform  as  for  better  an 
more  substantial  results. 

Say  they  to  us :  "  We  have  been  liberal  with  you,  and  lonj 
suffering.  We  have  provided  for  your  education  at  the  expens 
of  the  State.  We  have  passed  laws  obliging  you  to  qualify  you 
selves,  after  a  sort,  for  the  duties  of  your  profession.  We  hav 
supplied  you  with  every  convenience  for  the  prosecution  of  yoi 
work.  We  have  paid  you  liberally,  and  in  many  cases  extras 
agantly,  for  all  the  good  that  you  have  accomplished.  We  hav 
allowed  you  to  experiment  with  our  children,  lo!  these  man 
years.  We  have  patiently  observed  your  processes  of  dissecdc 
and  hair- splitting,  and  have  not  opened  our  mouths.  We  ha^ 
listened  to  your  fine  talk  about  methods,  and  when  we  failed  t 
discover  their  applicability,  we  meekly  considered  that  the  fau 
lay  in  our  own  ignorance.  Now  what  we  demand  of  you  is  thi 
you  settle  upon  some  well-founded  basis  of  operations,  and  b 
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gin  to  produce  results  commensurate  with  all  this  outlay  of  time, 
talk,  talents,  and  the  school  fund." 

Such  being  now  the  turn  in  tide  of  popular  opinion,  we  may 
safely  predict  that  during  the  coming  twenty-five  years,  the  meth- 
ods which  we  have  been  so  long  in  maturing  will  have  been  fully 
tested,  and  that  only  those  will  be  retained  which  are  capable  of 
leading  to  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  model  school,  there- 
fore, of  a  quarter*century  hence  will  be  a  school  wherein  honest, 
common  sense  efforts  to  promote  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral 
development  of  the  pupils  are  not  hampered  and  obscured  through 
vain  experimenting  with  iine-spun  theories. 

Is  it  necessary  to  specify  minutely  the  distinctive  features  of 
that  school  ? 

I  have  been  urged  to  give  you  a  picture  of  the  common  school 
of  a  quarter  century  hence.  You  will  pardon  me  if,  in  order  to 
heighten  certain  contrasts,  I  draw  two  pictures  instead  of  one. 
For  I.  take  it  that,  in  the  year  1908,  nOt  all  schools  will  have 
reached  the  same  standard,  and  that  then,  as  there  are  now, 
there  will  be  not  a  few  schools  lagging  full  twenty-five  years  be- 
hind the  times.  I  shall,  therefore,  exhibit  two  types  of  the  com- 
mon school  as  I  imagine  them  existing  at  that  period ;  and  after 
you  have  looked  first  on  this  picture  and  then  on  that,  you  may 
draw  your  own  conclusions. 

You  may  imagine,  if  you  please,  that  the  wheels  of  time  have 
been  turned  forward  just  twenty-five  years,  and  that  we  are  liv- 
ing in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century — somewhat  older 
and  perhaps  a  trifle  wiser. 

A  public  spirited  citizen  in  one  of  the  most  enterprising  towns 
is  conversing  with  a  stranger.  He  points  with  an  air  of  satisfied 
pride  to  a  large  and  really  elegant  building  some  blocks  away. 

**That,"  says  he,  "is  our  school  house.  It  is  the  one  thing 
of  which  our  people  are  very  justly  proud;  for  we  regard  it  as 
the  best  possible  evidence  of  our  thrift,  enterprise,  and  liber- 
aUty." 

The  admiring  stranger  is  pleased  with  the  architectural  beauty 
of  the  building. 

"Surely,"  he  remarks,  "in  a  building  so  beautiful  and  impos- 
ing, one  should  expect  you  to  have  an  excellent  school." 
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* '  Well,  that  is  true,"  answers  the  public  spirited  citizen.  *'A 
I  suppose  that  our  school  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  average.  T 
superintendent  is  a  good  fellow, — clever  to  everybody,  and  gr( 
on  system ;  and  most  of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  Hi 
School — well  deserving  girls  who  can  afford  to  work  cheap.  T 
school-house  cost  us  a  deal  pf  money ;  we  had  it  built  uj)on  1 
hill  there,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  from  both  raibroads,  you  kno 
and  the  School  Board  expended  so  much  on  the  outside  of  it, 
make  it  look  well,  you  know,  that  they  can't  afford  many  ext 
inside.  And,  after  all,  it  doesn't  matter ;  the  school  does  v( 
well." 

The  stranger  suggests  that  they  pay  a  visit  to  the  school,  i 
see  what  is  actually  being  done  inside  those  imposing  wa 
But  the  public  spirited  citizen  demurs. 

**We  citizens  are  not  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  school," 
says.  '*  We  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  tea 
ers  that  we  think  such  visits  altogether  unnecessary, — and  csp 
ially  so  since  the  children  might  be  annoyed  and  disturbed 
our  presence." 

The  admiring  stranger,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  de 
mines  to  visit  the  school  alone.  He  finds  the  interior  of  t 
palatial  building  very  different  from  the  exterior.  The  hall-w 
are  bare,  cold  and  dark.  The  school-rooms,  although  la 
enough  and  light  enough,  are  devoid  of  both  beauty  and  o 
fort.  Ill-ventilated,  always  too  warm  or  too  cold,  construe 
upon  the  *'one  and  only"  plan  of  inconvenience  and  rectar 
lar  precision,  they  contain  not  one  thing  that  is  pleasant  oi 
tractive  to  the  eye  of  a  child.  The  walls  are  rough  finished,  i 
the  furniture,  though  designed  to  be  handsome,  is  made  of 
very  strongest  patterns  and  materials ;  everything — even  to 
countenances  of  the  children — bears  a  prison- like  aspect.  ' 
admiring  stranger,  commenting  upon  the  bare  discomfort  wli 
everywhere  prevails,  is  informed  that  this  is  the  fault  neithe 
careless  teachers  nor  of  an  economical  school  board,  but  tha 
is  the  outcome  of  a  very  popular  notion  that  anything  like  g 
uine,  home-like  comfort  in  a  school-house  is  as  much  out  of  pi 
as  a  pig  in  a  parlor. 
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Nobody  expects  to  find  culture  and  refinement,  or  even  good 
manners,  in  a  public  school.  It  is  true  that  the  teachers  give 
the  pupils  regular  lessons  on  morals  and  manners ;  indeed,  they 
oblige  them  to  memorize  whole  pages  of  moral  precepts  and  rules 
regarding  their  behavior  on  the  street  and  at  the  dinner-table. 
But  they  never  think  of  these  rules  as  being  of  any  practical  use. 
Like  the  definitions  learned  in  their  grammar  and  arithmetics, 
they  are  memorized  only  to  be  had  in  readiness  when  examina- 
tion day  arrives. 

If  the  stranger  has  any  doubts  of  the  truth  of  the  explanation, 
he  has  them  dispelled  when,  shortly  afterwards,  he  observes  the 
papils  enjoying  the  "democratic  freedom  of  the  play-ground." 
The  superintendent  remarks  that,  although  the  children  are  a 
little  rude  at  such  times,  yet  this  rudeness  is  only  the  natural 
overflow  of  pent-up  spirits,  and  should  in  nowise  be  checked  or 
discouraged.  The  stranger  learns,  moreover,  that  the  recess  is 
a  time-honored  institution  whose  origin  dates  back  even  to  pre- 
historic times.  It  has  many  advantages  to  recommend  it.  First, 
as  the  children  march  out  and  in,  keeping  step  with  the  beat  of 
a  drum,  it  affords  an  excellent  opportunity — to  display  the  fine 
military  discipline  which  is  maintained  in  the  school.  Second, 
since  no  child, — whatever  the  state  of  its  health,  the  sufficiency 
of  its  clothing,  or  the  condition  of  the  weather — is  excused  from 
participating  in  the  exercises  of  recess-time,  its  value  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  good  health  is  undisputed.  Third,  it  has  a  very  decided 
and  beneficial  influence  towards  regulating  the  price  of  real  es- 
tate in  the  neighborhood,  thus  aiding  labor  in  its  struggles  against 
monop>o]ies.  Fourth,  it  is  a  practical,  exery-day  exponent  of  the 
foundation-principle  of  our  government,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal, — for  here,  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,  and  all 
lines  of  caste  are  forgotten.  Fifth,  as  a  promoter  of  morals  it 
has  no  equal  or  substitute, — for  through  its  agency,  the  pure- 
minded,  the  gentle,  the  well- taught  are  made  strong,  and  noble, 
and  self-controlling  by  the  daily  hearing  and  seeing  of  things  rude, 
impure,  and  vile.  Virtue  is  of  little  worth  that  has  not  been  tried 
by  temptation. 

The  stranger  suggests  that  possibly  it  would  be  well  to  put  a 
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salooo  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  in  order  to  teach  lesso 
of  temperance  to  the  boys. 

When  the  hour  of  ''democratic  freedom"  has  expired,  a 
the  children  with  muddy  feet  and  muddier  minds  have  return 
to  their  books,  the  stranger  has  time  to  examine  into  the  methc 
of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school.  Both  teachers  and  pupi 
judging  from  their  habitual  attitude,  seem  to  have  Uken  less< 
from  the  stiff  recUngularity  of  the  school-room  walls.  Ey( 
movement  is  regulated  by  a  clock,  a  bell,  and  a  programn 
The  pupils,  sitting  straight  and  stiff  at  their  desks,  look  like  ro 
of  statues  in  an  exhibition  of  Mrs.  Jarley's  wax-works.  H 
memorize  definitions  and  rules,  but  have  no  idea  of  their  me 
ing  or  application. 

Even  the  youngest  children  can  tell  how  many  bones  are 
the  human  body ;  but  not  one  of  them  knows  what  the  hun 
body  is.  Every  problem  in  arithmetic  is  solved  after  a  present 
form  which  entirely  obscures  the  vital  point;  of  the  process.  1 
pupils, — especially  the  younger  ones — can  read  with  the  be 
closed  as  well  as  with  it  opened.  Almost  all  of  them  can  tel 
macron  from  a  breve,  and  a  diaeresis  from  a  semi-diaeresis,  but  i 
one  of  them  can  pronounce  correctly  the  name  of  the  secc 
month  in  the  year.  They  have  a  schoolroom  language  wh 
nobody  expects  them  to  use  elsewhere.  (For  instance,  they 
'sharply  corrected  if  they  remark  that  "John  has  asked  if  the  c 
carries  a  basket."  They  must  say  /'Jon  has  awsked  if  the  ds 
carries  a  bawsket.  ")*  If  they  study  books,  they  study  them  mer 
as  a  collection  of  dead  words ;  if  they  listen  to  the  teacher's  o 
lessons,  it  is  only  as  a  sinner  listens  to  a  sermon  on  Sunday.  1 
-school  is  evidently  modeled  after  the  Stuttgard  system  of  eda 
lion,  "on  the  principle  not  of  cherishing  and  correcting  natu 
but  of  rooting  it  out,  and  supplying  its  place  with  somethi 
better.  The  whole  process  of  teaching  is  conducted  with  i 
stiff  formality  of  military  drilling ;  everything  goes  on  by  statu 
and  ordinance ;  there  is  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of  free-will, 
allowance  for  the  varieties  of  original  structure.  A  scholar  a 
possess  what  instincts  and  capacities  he  pleases ;  the  regulatic 
of  the  school  take  no  account  of  this ;  he  must  fit  himself  ii 
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the  common  mould,  which,  like  the  old  giant's  bed,  stands  there, 
appointed  by  superior  authority,  to  be  filled  by  the  great  and  the 
small."    (See  Carlyle's  Life  of  Schiller). 

Having  made  these  observations  the  admiring  stranger  repairs 
to  the  superintendent's  office  in  order  to  learn  from  that  func- 
tionary something  more  regarding  the  general  work  of  the 
school. 

"You  will  find  in  each  room,"  kindly  explains  the  superin. 
tendent'  "a  machine  labeled  method^  by  which  every  movement, 
even  to  the  daily  growth  of  the  pupils,  is  perfected  and  harmon- 
ized. In  this  house,  my  dear  sir,  method  is  everything;  and 
every  machine  has  been  manufactured  to  order.  It  is  the  teach- 
er's chief  duty  to  put  her  class  in  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  and 
then  turn  the  crank.  At  the  close  of  each  month,  the  pupils  are 
measured  with  an  examination  tape-line  furnished  by  myself,  and 
all  whose  stature  falls  below  a  fixed  standard,  are  returjied  to  a 
k)wer  room  to  be  ground  over  again  by  the  machine  which 
ground  them  last  year.  Sometimes  a  scholar  is  ground  over 
three  or  four  times  before  he  is  sufficiently  pulverized. 

You  see,  here  in  my  office,  this  time-table,  this  almanac,  and 
this  large  machine  labeled  system.  By  means  of  these  simple 
appliances  the  whole  machinery  of  the  school  is  regulated.  I 
determine  not  only  how  many  turns  of  the  crank  each  teacher 
shall  give  to  her  machine  during  the  year,  but  I  can  tell  you  at 
any  moment  the  exact  position  of  any  crank,  and  just  where  it 
will  be  at  any  future  special  day  and  hour.  Here  is  another 
little  apparatus  called  a  '' course  of  study,"  by  which  I  determine 
the  precise  amount  of  intellectual  pabulum  to  be  given  to  each 
dass  during  a  period  of  twelve  years ;  by  its  aid  I  regularly  di- 
vide that  pabulum  into  monthly  rations,  and  I  can  calculate  to  a 
certainty  the  cubic  inches  of  mental  growth  that  each  ration  will 
induce." 

"And  what  kind  of  manhood  and  womanhood  do  you  induce 
hf  these  processes  ?  "  innocently  inquires  the  admiring  stranger. 

"We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  answers  the  superintend- 
ent, resuming  the  study  of  a  long  column  of  ' '  percentages. "  "It 
is  the  duty  of  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  Sunday-school  to 
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attend  to  the  manhood  and  womanhood  question.  The  public 
school  has  enough  to  do  to  bear  its  own  burdens,  without  shoul- 
dering responsibilities  which  do  not  belong  to  it." 

Are  you  disappointed  with  the  picture  I  have  drawn  ?  I  have 
shown  you,  if  not  tAe  school  of  a  quarter  century  hence,  at  least 
one  of  the  schools  which,  no  doubt,  in  certain  localities  will  lin- 
ger until  that  time.  There  are,  in  every  profession,  persons  who, 
under  the  plea  of  conservatism,  come  lagging  along  full  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  \frake  of  the  world's  advancement.  And  many 
such  will  still  be  living  in  the  blessed  year  of  Our  Lord  1908. 
It  is  idle  to  hope  that  the  millenium  will  dawn  within  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century ;  and  until  that  time,  we  may  expect  to  find 
quacks  and  incompetents  innumerable  in  the  ranks  of  the  teach 
ing  profession.  There  will  continue  to  be  institutions  making 
high  professions,  which  might  have  sMm  written  all  over  theii 
walls  and  ceilings,  and  nobody  slandered.  The  best  that  w( 
can  do  to  diminish  their  number,  is  to  speak  out  fearlessly  ii 
denunciation.  A  quarter  century  hence,  there  will  still  be  thos( 
who  can  not  understand  that  the  public  school  was  establisbet 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  afford  them  employment.  Th< 
majesty  of  the  law  will  still  be  required  to  oblige  some  teacher 
to  educate  themselves.  Mannerisms  and  hobbies  will  continui 
to  be  mistaken  for  methods.  Graduates  will  still  be  turned  ou 
from  the  high  school,  ignorant  of  the  things  which  they  nee( 
most  to  know ;  and  the  great  ends  of  public  education  will,  ii 
many  instances,  still  be  obscured  by  the  artificiality  of  the  mean 
employed  in  the  school.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  this  state  o 
affairs  will  be,  by  no  means,  general ;  and,  I  ha^en  to  presen 
my  second  picture — a  picture  of  thf  common  school  of  a  quarte 
century  hence.  If  you  find  fault  with  my  first  for  its  reality 
you  may  criticise  my  second  for  its  ideality.  Yet,  I  hope  thai 
before  even  the  half  of  a  quarter  century  has  elapsed,  you  ma 
know  from  your  own  observation  that  such  a  picture  is  not  altt 
gether  visionary. 

You  may  imagine  yourselves  again  as  living  in  the  earlic 
years  of  the  twentieth  century.  Our  stranger  is  in  another  entc: 
prising  town,  not  many  miles  away  from  the  first.     But,  here 
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the  public  spirited  citizen  does  not  point  out  the  school-house 
from  a  distance,  dilating  upon  its  architectural  beauty  and  the 
liberality  of  those  who  have  built  it.  He  says :  *  *  If  there  is  one 
thing  for  which  we  can  justly  thank  heaven,  it  is  our  excellent 
school.  Come  with  me  and  see  what  we  are  doing  for  our 
children." 

As  the  two  approach  the  building,  the  admiring  stranger  ob- 
serves that,  although  its  exterior  is  not  wanting  in  architectural 
elegance,  its  appearance  is  rather  homelike  than  palatial.  It 
has  evidently  been  built  with  an  eye  to  comfort  and  convenience 
rather  than  show.  It  is  no  whited  sepulcher.  Its  walls  are  nei- 
ther shams  themselves,  nor  do  they  serve  to  conceal  shams. 
The  school  yard  is  not  a  barren  Sahara  of  sand  and  pebbles,  an 
arena  for  the  ''democratic  freedom  of  recess-time,"  but  a  well 
kept  lawn  with  borders  of  flowers,  and  here  and  there  a  shade 
tree  or  a  fountain.  Inside,  the  hall-ways  are  light,  warm,  and 
airy,  impressing  the  visitor  at  once  with  some  of  that  feeling  of 
cheerfulness  and  good  nature  which  they  find  to  pervade  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  place.  There  are  pictures  on  the  walls, 
there  are  flowers  in  the  windows,  there  are  books  on  the  tables, 
there  is  an  air  of  genuine  culture  in  everything  they  see.  No 
child,  however  rude  or  low-born,  could  resist  the  influence  of 
such  a  place — could  pass  his  school  days  in  the  midst  of  such 
inrroundings  without  being  raised  and  ennobled  by  them. 

"It  is  all  for  the  children,"  remarks  the  public-spirited 
dtizen. 

The  visitors  pass  from  room  to  room,  and  inspect  the  work 
which  is  being  done.  There  are  no  grinding  machines  there. 
The  teachers  are  at  their  posts,  enthusiastic,  wide-awake,  effi- 
cient, but  not  manipulators  or  cranks.  No  one  has  so  many 
pupils  but  that  she  can  fully  understand  the  capabilities,  and 
attend  to  the  wants  of  each  individual.  She  is  not  worried  by 
fears  that  she  may  fail  to  accomplish  a  definite  amount  of  work 
within  a  specified  time,  or  that  a  portion  of  her  class  will  be  un- 
able to  "make  their  grade."  The  results  of  her  labor  are  not 
estimated  by  the  figures  scored  at  the  monthly  examinations,  nor 
measured  by  the  number  of  promotions  made  within  the  year; 
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bue  the  growth  of  each  individual  pupil,  in  intelligence,  in  gen- 
tleness of  manners,  in  earnestness  of  purpose,  determines  how 
well  she  has  performed  her  whole  duty*  The  methods  which  she 
employs  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  nature's  own  methods,  likest 
unto  those  ''by  which  every  genuine  mother  brings  up  her  fam- 
ily, preserving  the  individuality  of  each,  and  weaving  the  whole 
into  the  golden  web  of  household  unity." 

Each  child  is  given  that  kind  and  amount  of  intellectual  nour- 
ishment that  he  can  best  assimilate,  and  that  will  most  promote 
his  strength.  If  the  superintendent  applies  his  tape-line  measure, 
it  is  to  test  the  child's  own  capacity  for  growth,  and  not  to  com- 
pare his  stature  with  some  arbitrary  standard  fixed  for  the  class. 
The  pupils  progress  step  by  step,  from  one  plane  of  advancement 
to  another,  as  their  individual  strength  and  fitness  permit, — ^the 
strong  not  being  held  back  by  the  weak,  nor  yet  by  time-tables, 
and  the  weak  not  being  carried  through  on  the  skirts  of  the  strong. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  mould  two  pupils  in  the  same  pattern.  All 
men  may  be  equal,  but  they  possess  diverse  gifts ;  and  not  only 
is  this  truth  recognized  in  the  school,  but  it  is  made  the  leading 
priuciple  in  the  direction  of  the  work  both  of  teachers  and  of 
pupils. 

'*  And  what  branches  of  study  do  you  teach  in  this  school?*' 
inquires  the  admiring  stranger. 

'*As  to  that,"  answers  the  superintendent,  **we  teach  a  few 
things,  but  we  teach  those  few  things  well.  All  who  graduate 
from  the  High  School  are  able  to  write  their  own  commencement 
exercises ;  they  can  read  aloud  to  the  family  at  home  without 
stopping  to  spell  the  words ;  they  can  write  good  business  letters, 
and  keep  their  own  business  accounts;  they  know  the  principles 
underlying  and  controlling  a  free  government,  and  when  they  are 
old  enough  to  vote,  they  can  read  their  own  tickets ;  they  have 
a  taste  for  good  reading,  and  an  unquenchable  desire  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  their  knowledge.  Some  of  them  can  do  very 
much  more  than  this,  but  the  extent  of  their  intellectual  atuin- 
ments,  aside  from  this,  is  largely  proportionable  to  the  gifts  with 
which  Nature  has  endowed  their  minds." 

''Not  all  the  pupils  in  the  schools,"  continues  the  superintend- 
ent, "will  be  teachers,  or  authors,  or  lawyers,  or  preacher»y  oi 
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politicians,  or  artisans;  but  all  may  at  some  time,  be  obliged  to 
earn  their  own  living ;  and  all  can,  and  ought  to  be  gentlemen 
and  gentle-ladies.  Some  will  be  thinkers,  but  more  will  be  doers; 
some  will  be  head-workers,  but  more  will  be  handworkers. 
The  school  assumes  none  of  those  duties  which  belong  distinct* 
ively  to  the  family  or  to  the  church ;  it  teaches  its  pupils  neither 
a  trade  nor  a  religion ;  but  it  does  assume  to  so  strengthen  and 
cultivate  the  mind  and  heart  as  to  render  the  soul  susceptible  of 
the  best  and  noblest  influences,  and  the  hand  capable  and  wil- 
ling to  perform  all  that  in  the  providence  of  God  shall  be  re- 
quired of  it." 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[Thb  Department  U  conducted  by  Lbwis  H.  Jotsmb,  Prm.  IndianapoUi  Traiamc  School.] 


■:o:- 


PRIMARY  NUMBER. 


IN  the  preceding  paper  of  this  series  it  was  shown  that  the 
subjects  of  addition  and  subtraction  may  be  so  taught  and 
systematized  that  a  single  suggestion  or  question  from  the 
teacher  may  call  out  many  sentences  of  recitation  from  the  pu- 
pils. Such  is  the  proper  result  of  systemization.  The  first 
law  of  child-life  is  self*activity.  The  child's  powers  of  thought 
and  speech  are  not  developed  by  the  thinking  and  speaking  of 
the  teacher,  but  by  the  activities  of  thought  and  speech  for  him- 
self. The  purpose  of  such  systemization  as  has  been  suggested 
above  is  to  make  as  much  as  possible  of  the  time  of  the  class  ex- 
ercise available  for  the  practice  of  the  pupil  in  thinking,  and  in 
the  oral  expression  of  his  thoughts  under  the  salutary  restraint 
of  the  recitation.  The  form  of  the  recitation  should  therefore 
be  such  as  to  keep  the  pupils  prominent  and  the  teacher  in  the 
background.  Yet  the  few  simple  questions  and  directions  of 
the  teacher  should  be  so  suggestive  and  stimulating  as  to  direct 
plainly  the  efforts  of  pupils,  and  to  secure  from  them  the  neces- 
sary effort  Sometimes  the  forms  of  recitation  become  so  rigid 
that  they  restrict  the  freedohi  of  thought  in  pupils,  thus  tending 
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to  make  them  blindly  automatic  in  their  thoughts  and  speech. 
This  is  almost  the  necessary  result  of  the  forms  of  table  work  so 
prevalent  under  the  head  of  the  Grube  method.  The  work  here 
recommended  is  nearly  free  from  this  error,  and  an  attempt  will 
be  made  presently  to  show  an  antidote  for  such  trouble  when  it 
does  occur. 

I  think  systemization  like  that  previously  indicated  for  addition 
and  subtraction,  may  be  made  for  multiplication  and  division, 
though  not  to  the  same  degree  of  usefulness. 

The  composite  numbers  give  the  best  opportunity.  For  in- 
stance, take  six.  Take  up  three  shells  and  say,  ''How  many 
shells  have  I  taken,  Fannie?"  "Three  shells."  **  How  many 
times  have  I  taken  three  shells,  Susie?"  ''One  time."  "True. 
Watch  and  see  what  I  do  this  time"  (taking  three  shells  again, 
ank  keeping  the  two  groups  separate,  on  a  slate  or  large  book, 
or  on  a  table  so  they  are  distinctly  visible  to  all  the  members  of 
the  class).  "What  did  I  do.  Tommy?"  "You  took  three  more 
shells."  "Correct.  How  many  times  have  I  taken  three  shells?" 
If  need  be  the  teacher  may  point  to  the  two  groups  of  three  shells 
each,  by  way  of  assisting  the  memory.  Pupils  will  thus  answer, 
"Two  times."  "And  how  many  have  we  taken  altogether?" 
While  asking  this  question  the  teacher  moves  the  two  groups  of 
three  each,  closer  together,  so  that  pupils  can  ccunt  consecu- 
tively to  six,  if  need  be  in  determining  the  amount.  Pupils  will 
then  answer,  "Six  shells."  "Then  two  times  three  shells  are 
how  many  shells?"  "Six  shells."  Repeat  in  various  forms 
until  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  is  formed  of  the  amount  and  its 
mode  of  attainment  Some  of  the  forms  that  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose  are  as  follows :  "How  many  times  three  shells  are 
six  shells?"  "Six  shells  are  how  many  times  three  shells?" 
"Two  times  three  shells  are  how  many  shells?"  Finally  the 
the  teacher  says,  "That  is  correct.  Two  times  three  shells  are 
six  shells."  She  now  shows  each  pupil  how  to  handle  appropri- 
ately the  shells,  and  has  each  in  turn  recite  the  above  statement 
and  illustrate  it.  Shells  are  exchanged  for  other  objects,  and 
pupils  select  objects  from  the  ledge,  and  recite.  At  last  the 
teacher  says,  "Then  two  times  three  are  how  many?"     Pupils 
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recite  the  abstract  form  many  times,  the  resulting  sentence  is 
embodied  in  the  tables  that  are  being  formed. 

A  different  handling  will  soon  develop  the  companion  sen- 
tence, "Three  times  two  are  six."  Then  the  proper  compari- 
son will  develop  the  emphasis  proper  for  the  recitation  as  fol- 
lows:    "Two  times  three  are  six.     T^ne  times  to<?  are  six." 

While  pupils  are  reciting  these  sentences  in  multiplication,  it 
is  easy  to  reach  the  corresponding  sentences  in  division  by  con- 
trasts, though  the  same  sentences  can  also  be  reached  from  sub- 
traction. For  instance,  "Two  times  three  shells  are  how  many 
shells?"  "Two  times  three  shells  are  six  shells."  "Then  three 
shells  are  in  six  shells  how  many  times?"  (^showing  the  two 
groups).  "Three  shells  are  in  six  shells  two  times."  Pass  at 
once  to  the  abstract  form,  "Three  are  in  six  two  times."  Then 
develop  the  companion  sentence,  "Two  are  in  six  three  times." 

After  this  when  the  teacher  says,  "  Three  times  two,  Jimmie  ?" 
Jimraie  proceeds  to  recite  as  follows :  "Three  times  two  are  six. 
Two  limes  three  are  six.  Three  are  in  six  two  times.  Two  are 
m  six  three  times." 

The  prime  numbers  present  only  a  little  greater  difficulty. 
The  subject-matter  for  seven  might  be  as  follows :  Two  times 
three,  plus  one  are  seven.  Three  times  two  plus  one  are  seven. 
Three  are  in  seven  two  times,  and  one  over.  Two  are  in  seven 
three  times,  and  one  over. 

Finally  in  review  lessons,  of  which  so  many  are  needed  in 
primary  number  in  order  to  make  the  work  perfect  memory 
work,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  may  be 
involved, — ^the  only  key  to  the  work  needed  by  the  pupil  being 
such  suggestions  as  this  from  his  teacher:  '  "Two  and  three, 
Sammy?"  Successively,  then,  in  their  order,  by  one  pupil,  or 
by  many  in  turn,  the  sentences  and  companion  sentences  involved 
may  be  recited. 

COMPOSITION. 


Composition  should  begin  in  the  first  grade  and  continue 
through  the  whole  course.  The  word  composition  comes  from 
a  word  that  means  to  put  together.     The  six-year-old  pupil  may 
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be  taught  to  put  things  together ;  this  is  composition  in  a  broad 
sense.  He  may  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  him  to  com- 
pose in  a  narrower  sense  of  the  word;  i.  e,,  to  express  his  thoughts 
by  means  of  words  either  spoken  or  written.  It  is  the  aim  of  this 
article  to  suggest  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done. 
The  plan  will  work  in  the  country  schools  as  well  as  in  the  city 
schools.  The  human  mind  acts  in  accordance  with  the  same  laws 
in  the  country  as  it  does  in  the  city.  When  the  child  enters  school 
he  is  acquainted  with  many  common  words  used  in  conversation 
and  with  the  ordinary  objects  in  his  neighborhood.  This  work, 
therefore,  begins  with  these  common  objects. 

1.  Teach  him  to  put  objects  together  in  such  a  way  as  to 
express  thought.  For  examples  take  shoe  pegs  and  wooden 
tooth  picks  and  teach  him  to  make  oblongs,  squares,  triangles, 
etc.  Allow  him  then  to  combine  them  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  insisting  that  he  must  ''make  something."  A  few  min- 
utes thought  will  lead  any  one  to  see  that  many  forms  may  be 
composed  from  the  elements  mentioned.  This  kind  of  work  is 
interesting  to  the  children  and  keeps  them  profitably  employed, 
while  you  hear  the  **big  scholars." 

2.  Give  lessons  on  pictures,  leading  the  children  to  tell  in 
good  statements  what  they  see  in  the  picture.  Secure  variety  of 
expression  by  adroit  questions.  If  a  pupil  is  asked  what  he  sees 
in  a  picture,  he  will  probably  say  "a  dog  and  a  boy  and  a  log 
and  a  frog  and  some  water  and  some  grass  and  a  hill  and  the 
dog's  swimming  and  the  frog's  'setting'  on  the  log  and  that's 
alL^' 

He  has  mentioned  all  the  objects  and  actions  represented  in 
the  picture.  He  has  taken  one  step  at  least  in  composing.  He 
has  obuined  some  ideas.  His  composition  is  bad,  however. 
Now  is  the  time  to  teach.  Ask  him  to  tell  you  one  thing  he  sees 
in  the  picture.  "I  see  a  boy."  "Where  is  the  boy?"  **Hc 
is  standing  on  the  bank."  "Where  is  the  dog?"  "In  the 
water."  "What  is  in  the  water?"  "The  dog."  "Now  tell 
me  where  the  dog  is  ?  "  "  The  dog  is  in  the  water. "  "  Tell  me 
now  where  they  both  are  ?"  "The  boy  is  standing  on  the  bank 
and  the  dog  is  in  the  water."     "Tell  me  three  things  you  see.' 
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**I  see  a  boy  and  a  dog  and  a  frog.''  ''Now  tell  the  same  thing 
tnd  leave  out  your  first  and,"     **  I  see  a  boy,  a  dog  and  a  frog."' 

By  such  questioning  he  may  be  lead  to  properly  express  his 
thoughts.  Do  not  insist  that  he  begin  all  his  sentences  with  *'  I 
see,"  or  *•!  have  found,"  or  any  other  such  expression.  Ques- 
tion in  such  a  way  that  he  can  not  do  so.  After  a  sufficient 
amount  of  work  of  this  kind  he  will  be  able  to  take  a  new  picture 
and  /ell  what  he  sees,  in  a  pleasant  and  interesting  manner. 

3.  The  written  composition  should  follow  this  kind  of  work. 
The  written  work  should  not  begin  before  the  pupil  has  learned 
to  write  reasonably  well  and  to  spell  the  words  he  will  need  to 
use  in  his  composition. 

This  work  must  be  made  very  simple.  It  will  not  do  to  pre- 
sent the  picture  and  tell  him  to  write  about  it,  even  after  he  has 
talked  about  it  Let  the  first  composition  be  answers  to  written 
questions  similar  to  those  asked  above.  After  this  have  them 
write  from  topics.  Place  the  words  boy,  frog,  dog,  log,  on  the 
board.  Have  them  write  something  about  each.  Thus  step  by 
step  he  may  be  led  to  express  his  thoughts  in  written  language. 
Tiiis  is  written  composition. 

Never  ask  pupils,  old  or  young,  to  write  a  composition  without 
supplying  the  facts  they  need,  or  putting  them  in  a  way  to  get 
the  facts. 

In  primary  grades  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  help  the 
pupil  to  get  facts  from  objects  that  surround  him.  To  this  end 
lessons  on  plants  and  animals,  and  on  the  human  body  may  be 
given  them ;  thus  giving  practical  knowledge  as  well  as  teaching 
them  the  habit  of  acquiring  facts  and  how  to  express  them. 


LEARNING  BY  DOING. 


Self  ACTIVITY  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  mind.  This  law  is 
most  strongly  manifested  in  childhood  in  sense  perception  and 
physical  activity,  throughout  youth  by  the  predominant  action  of 
memory  and  imagination,  and  in  later  life  by  the  stronger  action 
of  the  reflective  and  rational  powers. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
application  of  this  law  to  the  work  of  the  school  in  the  lower 
grades. 

Set  a  pupil  to  doing  something  in  an  orderly  way,  and  you  at 
once  put  his  faculties  into  an  appropriate  mental  attitude  toward 
some  fact  of  knowledge  which  the  work  he  is  doing  will  teacb 
him.  The  advantage  of  learning  by  doing  is  largely  to  be  ac 
counted  for  by  this  fact, — that  activity  of  body  and  mind  go  sc 
naturally  together  in  a  child  that  the  former  kind  of  activity  gifci 
tone  to  the  mental  powers,  and  enables  the  worker  to  assimilate 
perfectly  into  his  own  being  the  knowledge  which,  learned  in  lea 
favored  conditions  of  mind,  he  could  only  hold  as  a  cold,  intel 
lectual  product.  It  is  the  problem  of  the  near  future,  in  meth 
ods,  to  arrange  a  much  larger  share  than  we  have  yet  done  of  th( 
curriculum  of  the  primary  school  into  such  forms  as  will  admit  o 
its  being  learned  almost  unconsciously  by  the  children  througl 
the  medium  of  bright,  happy  work.  This  must  not  be  work  ii 
the  shape  of  industrial  schools  in  which  the  work  is  done  for  th< 
sake  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured  article,  but  by  work  thi 
shall  lead  the  pupil  happily  and  thoroughly  through  much  th( 
same  subjects  and  parts  of  subjects  as  constitute  our  presen 
course  of  study  in  primary  schools. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

TbU  Department  is  conducted  bj  Geo.  P.  Brown,  President  8ute  NomuJ  SckocL 
V  :o: 

THE  WILL  OF  THE  TEACHER  THE  LAW  OF  THE 
SCHOOL. 


1HAVE  read  in  a  book  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Tcachinj 
recently  published,  the  following:  "In  order  that  th 
teacher  may  govern  his  school  well,  ^e  must  be  master.  Hi 
will  must  be  law  in  his  own  domain ;  and  there  must  be  no  dout 
about  it,  either  in  his  own  mind  or  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 
I  quote  not  to  disapprove,  for  when  interpreted  as  the  autho 
probably  intended,  it  is  sound  doctrine.     But  the  passage  ukei 
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by  itself  is  liable  to  an  interpretation  that  is  the  weakness  of 
much  of  the  prevalent  school  government.  It  is  often  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  will  of  the  teacher  determines  the  law  of 
the  school ; — that  the  law  of  the  school  is  what  the  teacher  wi/ls 
it  to  be,  and  that  it  is  the  law  because  he  wills  it.  This  makes  of 
the  teacher,  theoretically,  a  tyrant,  who  makes  and  unmakes  the 
law  by  which  his  little  state  is  governed. 

The  true  idea  of  school  government  is  not  this.  The  law  of 
the  school  inheres  in  the  school  itself.  The  school  is  ah  organ- 
ism made  up  of  parts  co-operating  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
certain  end.  What  is  the  number  and  nature  of  the  parts,  and 
what  is  the  law  governing  the  action  of  each  part  must  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  end  sought  by  the  school.  It  is  not  there- 
fore a  mere  matter  of  will  of  the  teacher  what  shall  be  the  laws 
of  the  school.  On  the  contrary  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  school 
that  determines  the  law  by  which  teacher  and  pupil  alike,  must 
be  governed.  The  teacher  must  yield  as  implicit  obedience  to 
this  law  as  the  pupil.  Disaster  follows  when  he  does  not.  l*he 
functions  of  the  teacher  are  different  from  those  of  the  pupil. 
Teacher  and  pupil  are  different  parts  of  the  same  organism  and 
have  different  duties.  But  the  law  of  the  organism,  and  not  the 
will  of  the  teacher,  declares  what  these  duties  are.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  teacher  to  discover  the  laws  of  the  school  and  to 
proclaim  them  and  execute  them.  Their  execution  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  will.  In  this  the  teacher's  will  is  supreme.  He  is 
master  because  he  is  the  executor  of  the  law.  But  he  is  truly 
the  master  only  when  he  enforces  the  law  against  himself  as  well 
as  his  pupils.  He  is  the  mightiest  ruler  who  is  the  most  obedient 
subject.  The  teacher  is  not  therefore  the  tyrant  whose  mere 
will  is  law,  but  he  is  the  monarch  who  discovers  the  laws,  which 
must  govern  both  the  ruler  and  the  subject  and  enforces  them. 

This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  monarchy  is  the  type 
of  school  government.  In  the  monarchy  the  duties  of  discover- 
ing, of  enacting,  and  of  executing  the  laws  are  all  vested  in  the 
same  person.  This  is  the  form  of  government  best  fitted  for  the 
elementary  school  for  the  reason  that  one  part  of  the  organism, 
the  pupils,  has  not  yet  reached  the  period  of  growth  and  maturity 
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which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  determine  for  themselves 
what  are  the  laws  to  which  they  should  yield  obedience.  AV 
attempts  to  govern  an  elementary  school  by  the  method  of  repub 
licanism  must  of  necessity  prove  ineffective.  And  yet  there  \%\ 
make-believe,  fictitious  appearance  of  republicanism  which,  i 
judiciously  employed,  may  be  helpful  in  such  a  school.  In  highe 
schools  and  universities  the  republican  principle  can  become  mor 
active.  But  it  is  only  a  fiction  in  any  school.  The  students  knoi 
perfectly  well  that  the  scepter  has  not  been  renounced,  but  ten 
porarily  laid  aside,  to  be  resumed  whenever  the  republic  shall  fa 
to  administer  the  government  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  monard 

G.  p.  B. 


n/ 


EVERY  STUDY  A  LANGUAGE  STUDY. 


We  frequently  hear  it  said  that  every  subject  studied  in  tl 
school  is  a  language  subject,  and  that  every  recitation  ought  \ 
be  made  a  recitation  in  language.  As  generally  meant,  and  i 
a  very  important  sense,  this  is  entirely  correct;  as  sometimes  a 
parently  intended,  it  is  without  sufficient  reason.  The  languaf 
subjects  proper  deal  directly  with  the  facts,  principles  and  ml 
of  language.  These  constitute  their  subject-matter.  Whatev 
information  they  give  outside  of  these  is  wholly  incidental  ai 
subordinate  to  their  main  end.  With  all  other  subjects  the  exa 
converse  is  true.  Their  primary  aim  is  to  educate  by  means 
their  own  specific  matter ;  botany  by  the  study  of  plants,  arit 
metic  by  the  study  of  number,  history  by  the  study  of  historic 
material,  etc.  The  aid  they  render  the  language  work,  thouj 
important  and  necessary,  is  secondary  to  their  leading  object 
The  controlling  end  of  a  lesson  in  geography,  for  example,  is  to  I 
found  in  the  nature  of  the  materials  presented  for  mastery,  n 
in  the  fact  that  the  recitation  affords  an  opportunity  for  wriiu 
or  speaking.  So  of  all  other  subjects  that  have  materials  for  stu( 
independent  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  expression.  The  sped 
information  and  discipline  given  by  geography,  history  and  arit 
metic,  as  such,  are  but  slightly  coincident  with  these  ends  as  pi 
moted  by  the  subjects  that  deal  strictly  with  language.    The 
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subjects  are  factors  and  instruments  in  education  for  special  rea- 
soDS  of  their  own,  though  incidentnlly,  as  stated  above,  they  and 
all  others  may  greatly  aid  and  re-enforce  the  different  language 
branches. 

But  the  practical  criticism  is  not  that  these  studies  give  too 
much  attention  to  language  culture,  but  too  little.  In  the  hands 
of  roost  teachers,  they  yield  but  little  in  the  line  of  language 
power.  In  what  sense  and  to  what  extent  is  every  subject  and 
every  recitation  to  be  considered  and  made  language  work  ?  To 
this  extent :  pupils  should  be  required  to  express  their  thoughts, 
whether  ihe  recitation  bfe  oral  or  written,  in  correct  language  form ; 
and  this,  whatever  the  subject  under  consideration.  They  should 
in  all  subjects  be  held  to  correct  use  of  language.  This  seems 
tome  the  only  safe  rule  to  follow,  if  the  language  instruction  itself 
is  to  be  made  effective  in  establishing  right  habits  in  the  use  of 
English.  It  is  in  spelling,  pronunciation  and  sentence  construc- 
tion that  all  recitation  work  may  give  this  direct  aid.  To  teach 
spelling  in  the  spelling  class,  pronunciation  in  the  orthoepy  class, 
and  sentence  principles  in  the  grammar  recitation,  and  then  to 
permit  habitual  violation  of  these  in  the  geography,  arithmetic, 
or  history  recitation,  not  only  negates  the  work  of  the  first,  but 
silently  encourages  and  confirms  bad  habits  of  expression  which 
can  be  broken  up  in  after  life  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

A  pupil  has  not  the  knowledge  and  command  of  a  subject 
which  the  school  ought  to  give  him,  until  he  is  able  to  put  that 
knowledge  into  fair  English,  either  written  or  spoken.  This 
would  almost  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  subject  itself.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  terminology  of  the  subject.  At  least  the  words 
employed  in  treating  a  subject,  those  that  denote  the  ideas  of  the 
subject,  should  be  spelled  and  pronounced  correctly.  The  object 
of  the  school  is  to  educate  the  pupil ;  and  the  various  studies 
employed  as  means  to  this  common  end  should  be  made  in  the 
fullest  manner  to  aid  and  support  one  another. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  urged  that  to  require  pupils  to  use 
conect  language  in  the  recitation,  especially  in  oral  class  work, 
operates  as  a  hindrance  by  dividing  their  attention  and  mental 
energy  between  the  matter  under  consideration  and  the  form  of 
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expression.  Were  this  true,  even  in  greater  degree  than  is  claime 
the  importance  of  the  power  and  habit  of  correct  expression  woo 
more  than  compensate  for  the  loss.  But  systematic  attention 
the  common  errors  in  language  as  they  appear  in  the  recitati( 
will  soon  reduce  this  interruption  to  the  minimum.  It  is  not  d< 
essary  to  arrest  a  pupil  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  to  correct 
error  in  pronunciation  or  grammar  and  divert  his  thought  frc 
the  matter  he  is  seeking  to  make  clear  to  himself  or  to  others.  W 
till  the  pupil  finishes  his  recitation,  give  whatever  attention 
needed  to  the  thought  he  has  presented,  and  then  direct  his 
tention  and  that  of  the  class  to  the  error  in  language,  correct 
without  reasons,  and  then  proceed  with  the  lesson.  Let  it 
understood  also  that  all  written  work  is  to  be  prepared  nea 
and  correctly.  It  is  certainly  not  less  natural  and  easy  to  fo 
correct  habits  in  all  these  particulars  than  slovenly,  bad  on 
Patient  attention  to  these  details  throughout  the  school  cou 
will  accomplish  in  this  direction  what  nothing  else  can,  and 
the  same  time  disarm  a  public  criticism  which,  though  jt 
strikes  at  this  defect  in  the  public  school  work  only  because  fr 
its  nature  it  is  most  apparent.  W.  W.  Parsons 


THE  BOUNDARY  LINE  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


Among  the  many  conditions  necessary  to  securing  the  b 
results  in  teaching  any  subject,  none  is  more  important  tl 
this, — that  there  shall  be  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  a  disti 
conception  of  the  limits  or  boundaries  of  that  subject, — a  cone 
tion  which  implies  the  power  to  pass  the  hand  of  inteUect 
around  it  so  as  to  fjpel  its  border  on  every  side. 

So  long  as  there  is  any  vagueness  or  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
teacher  as  to  the  position  of  all  parts  of  the  boundary  line  s 
arating  the  particular  subject  from  all  others,  just  so  long  will 
work  fall  short  of  the  best  results. 

It  may  indeed  happen  that  the  successful  teacher's  concept 
of  the  limits  of  his  subject  is  not  that  which  a  rigidly  sdent 
analysis  would  require. 
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Such  a  teacher  will,  however,  have  considered  this  question 
of  limits,  and  settled  it  in  his  own  mind,  even  though  his  con* 
dusion  be  in  some  particulars  incorrect. 

If  the  subject  be  Reading  he  will  have  setded  in  his  mind  the 
position  of  the  line  separating  Reading,  from  Rhetoric,  Gram- 
mar, Writing,  and  the  other  language  studies.  If  the  subject  be 
Physiology  he  is  able  to  trace  the  line  separating  that  subject 
from  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Zoology. 

To  determine  the  limits  or  boundary  lines  of  any  subject  is  to 
answer  the  question,  **  What  ideas  belong  to  it  ?  "  The  question 
to  be  considered  is  not  what  ideas  belong  exclusively  to  this  sub- 
ject and  to  no  other. 

Whatever  labor  might  be  bestowed  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  latter  question,  the  conclusion  reached  can  be  of  no  consid* 
crable  value  to  the  teacher.  The  really  important  question  is, 
*' What  ideas  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  subject  ?  "  A  given  set 
of  ideas  belong  none  the  less  to  a  given  subject  because  they  fall 
also  within  the  limits  of  another  subject. 

It  may,  indeed,  happen,  if  it  does  not  usually  so  happen,  that 
the  ideas  belonging  exclusively  to  it  given  subject  are  not  only 
few  in  number,  but  are  also  among  the  least  important  which 
the  subject  involves. 

The  subject  of  Geography  is  supposed  to  present  unusual  dif- 
ficulties when  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  its  limits;  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  ideas  which  it  involves  are 
not  peculiar  to  itself;  i.  e.,  its  boundary  line  crosses  those  of 
several  other  sciences.  Geography  does,  indeed,  present  this 
difficulty,  but  it  is  a  difficulty  that  is  common  to  every  one  of  the 
sciences.  When  Meteorology  explains  the  diffusion  of  vapor 
through  the  atmosphere  it  has  invaded  the  field  of  Physics. 
When  Zoology  affirms  that  the  food  of  animals  is  organic  sub- 
stance, and  that  this  organic  substance  was  originally  elaborated 
from  the  inorganic  by  the  plant  world,  it  has  borrowed  a  thought 
from  Botany.  When  Geology  undertakes  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  oldest  limestone  rocks  it  enters  the  domain  of  Chemistry. 
In  short  all  the  sciences  overlap  each  other — are  interwoven 
with  each  other  to  a  degree  that  renders  it  impossible  to  trace 
the  limits  of  one  without  crossing  those  of  another. 
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The  difficulty,  therefore,  in  the  determination  of  the  limits 
Geography  is  one  that  is  general  to  all  the  natural  sciences  rath 
than  to  Geography  in  particular. 

But  the  difficulty  is  only  apparent  When  it  is  kept  in  mh 
that  the  facts  employed  in  the  development  of  a  given  sabjc 
are  no  more  exclusively  its  own  than  are  the  forms  of  speech 
which  those  facts  are  expressed ;  that  a  given  science  is  not  d 
tinguished  by  the  particular  body  of  facts  and  principles  whi 
it  involves,  but  by  the  way  in  which,  and  by  the  purpose  1 
which  those  facts  and  principles  are  combined — ^then  will  t 
difficulty  disappear. 

The  facts  of  Geography  are  shared  by  the  whole  circle  oft 
sciences ;  but  in  Geography  those  facts  are  woven  into  a  sd< 
tific  fabric — which  fabric  belongs  to  Geography  alone.  T 
effort  to  find  the  limits  of  Geography  must,  therefore,  be  to  ( 
termine  the  nature  of  thb  fabric ;  i.  e.,  to  find  how  this  fob 
differs  from  other  fabrics  involving  largely  the  same  material 

This  difference  must  appear  in  the  definition  of  the  subje 
Geography  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  Earth  in  its  orgai 
character,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  development  of  idj 
From  the  whole  mass  of  known  truth  concerning  the  Earth,  ( 
ography  freely  appropriates  as  its  own  all  that  is  necessiry 
exhibit  the  Earth  in  its  character  of  a  grand  organism,  regardi 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  truths  which  it  employs  fall  within  t 
limits  of  other  and  more  special  sciences;  while,  on  the  other  hu 
it  rejects  as  foreign  to  itself  all  ideas  which,  though  pertaining 
the  Earth  in  some  special  view,  are  not  obviously  involved  u 
true  conception  of  the  earth  as  an  organism. 

Thus,  Astronomy  has  to  do  with  the  Earth,  but  with  the  Eaj 
viewed  simply  as  a  sphere  of  nature  in  certain  relations  to  I 
Solar  System.  From  the  body  of  ideas  derived  from  this  vi 
Geography  selects  such  and  only  such  as  are  necessary  to  an  < 
planation  of  that  wonderfully  varied  and  complicated  play  of  t 
elements  everywhere  going  on  around  us.  The  ideas  thus 
lected  are  none  the  less  geographical  because  they  are  also  ast 
nomical ;  on  the  other  hand,  however.  Geography  rejects  as  ( 
eign  to  itself  those  other  astronomical  ideas  which,  though  re) 
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ing  to  the  Earth,  are  oot  necessary  to  a  conception  of  the  Earth 
IS  an  organism. 

Where,  then,  shall  the  boundary  line  of  Geography  be  drawn  ? 
Obviously  not  so  as  to  avoid  running  into  other  subjects,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  include  every  truth  and  fact  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  necessary  to  a  true  conception  of  the  Earth  as  a  grand 
system,  the  perpetual  play  of  whose  parts  each  upon  the  rest 
constitutes  the  life  of  the  globe.  M.  Seiler. 


^ 


RECESS  OR  NO  RECESS. 


This  is  not  a  vital  question  in  our  school  management ;  but  it  is 
of  enough  importance  to  justify  some  discussion.  It  is  not  a  new 
question,  being  at  least  fifteen  years  old  in  the  West.  We  know  of 
one  city  that  abolished  th^  general  recess  plan  that  long  ago,  and 
has  not  since  returned  to  it.  A  city  in  Indiana  has  had  no  general 
recess  in  the  public  schools  for  about  ten  years.  The  chief  reasons 
for  abolishing  the  recess  are,  (i)  that  it  occasions  much  sickness  from 
colds:  (2)  that  it  affords  unnecessary  opportunities  for  the  contami- 
nation of  morals :  (3)  that  the  number  of  cases  of  discipline  is  greatly 
increased  by  it :  and  (4)  that  most  of  the  physical  injuries  received 
at  school  are  due  to  it. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  reasons  for  a  general  recess  are  not 
so  imperative  as  they  were  one-half  a  century  ago,  when  the  number 
of  hours  of  school  in  a  day  was  much  greater  than  now.  No  session 
is  now  more  than  three  hours  long,  and  for  small  children  generally 
less  than  that.  The  necessary  moving  to  and  from  classes,  with  a 
rest  of  five  minutes  and  a  gymnastic  exercise  interspersed,  gives 
enough  physicsd  movement  to  prevent  any  serious  undermining  of 
the  health  from  too  prolonged  inactivity.  1  he  recess  is  often  advo- 
cated on  physiological  grounds.  But  it  is  certainly  possible  to  give 
sufficient  exercise  and  change  of  air  in  the  school-room  to  prevent 
any  injury  to  the  health.  We  favor  the  general  recess,  especially  in 
cities  and  towns,  for  other  reasons  than  physical  ones. 

When  the  mental  activity  of  the  pupil  is  intense  during  the  hours 
of  school  there  is  more  reason  for  a  general  play-spell  in  the  midst 
of  each  session.  This  is  necessary  for  rest.  There  is  no  rest  from 
work  like  play.  Ten  minutes  of  play  is  worth  more  than  twenty 
minutes  of  gymnastics,  as  rest  from  the  nervous  exhaustion  of  intense 
study.  This  is  so  because  it  is  play,  while  gymnastics  is  work.  Sleep 
is  the  only  perfect  rest,  but  play  follows  close  upon  its  heels. 

When,  therefore,  the  nervous  energies  are  worked  up  to  a  high 
degree  of  intensity  in  study  and  recitation,  and  kept  there,  the  gen- 
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eral  play-spell  is  a  necessity  for  both  the  body  and  the  mind.  Bi 
when  no  such  intensity  of  nerve  action  is  reached,  as  is  the  case  i 
most  schools,  there  is  no  such  imperative  demand  for  a  general  n 
cess  for  purposes  of  rest. 

It  is  the  social  value  of  the  recess  that  seems  to  us  to  justify  i 
continuance,  especially  in  cities.  It  is  in  school  that  all  classes  < 
children  meet  upon  a  level.  They  do  not  do  this  anywhere  else.  n< 
even  upon  the  street.  It  is  only  in  the  school  that  each  child  fee 
himself  the  peer  of  every  other.  It  is  the  function  of  the  school 
beget  this  sentiment.  It  is  in  the  school-room  and  on  the  play-grout 
that  this  equality  is  recognized.  The  only  aristocracy  in  the  commc 
school  is  that  of  merit.  The  poorest  and  the  wealthiest  may  alike  b 
long  to  it. 

In  the  school-room  this  equsdity  of  rights  is  enforced  by  the  teach< 
The  presence  of  the  teacher  is  a  present  and  constant  menace  to  hi 
who  would  over-ride  it.  The  play-ground  is  one  step  removed  / 
meet  there  upon  a  level  as  to  rights,  but-  relatively  more  free  fro 
restraint.  Opportunities  are  given  for  acts  of  tyranny,  but  lesso 
are  also  learned  in  the  successful  resistance  of  tyranny,  So  far 
the  sentiment  of  equality  of  rights  prevails,  the  other  sentiment 
justice  and  fair  play  is  engendered.  The  timid  learn  there  to  assi 
themselves.  The  courageous  and  tyrannous  learn  there  to  restn 
themselves  in  obedience  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the  school.  T 
children  of  every  race  and  color,  of  every  condition  of  wealth  a: 
poverty,  of  all  degrees  of  intelligence  there  learn  to  know  each  ott 
as  they  can  not  know  each  other  in  the  school-room.  The  stands 
of  mental  respect  is  merit  as  the  child  understands  it.  The  sts 
dard  is  not  always  a  high  one,  but  it  is  a  great  thing  that  the  ch 
shall  learn  to  judge  of  his  fellows  by  such  a  standard.  Collisio 
and  conflicts  arise.  They  must  arise.  The  settlement  of  these  i 
creases  the  cases  of  discipline.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  oi 
through  conflicts  and  collisions  that  the  lessons  of  mutual  rights  c 
be  enforced.  The  school  thus  becomes  the  nursery  of  the  republ 
If  the  free  public  school  did  not  exist  its  establishment  could  be  ji 
tified  on  the  ground  that  it  would  form  the  safest  and  bes\^  transit! 
from  the  relations  in  the  family  to  those  in  the  state.  If  the  pU 
ground  is  abolished  all  over  this  land  one  of  the  powerful  agenc 
in  preparing  the  children  for  republican  citizenship  will  be  expungi 
The  school  is  the  state  in  miniature ;  but  leave  out  the  recesses  a 
the  most  practical  and  impressive  lessons  in  preparation  for  citiz< 
ship  will  be  omitted.  It  has  been  attacked  for  the  immorality  it  c 
genders.  We  advocate  it  for  the  lessons  in  morality  it  teaches, 
is  opposed  because  of  the  occasions  for  discipline  that  it  muItipU 
We  advocate  it  because  of  the  opportunities  for  its  peculiar  discipli 
which  it  occasions.  G.  P.  B. 
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OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


Legal  Branches  of  Study.— [Letter-book  G.,  page  445.]  You 
ask  what  branches  can  be  legally  taught  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  State  Our  statute  on  the  subject  is  very  broad,  requiring  that 
"the  trustee  shall  provide  to  have  taught  in  them  orthography,  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  physiology, 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  good  behavior;  and  such  other 
branches  of  learning  and  other  languages  as  the  advancement  of  pu- 
pils may  require.'*  (See  4497  R.  S.)  The  same  section  prescribed 
the  conditions  for  securing  instruction  in  the  German  language,  and 
sedion  4499  gives  district  school  meetings  the  power  to  determine 
what  brandies  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  they  desire  to  have 
taught  in  their  schools.  Persons  are  entitled  to  school  privileges  till 
they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  (Sec.  4472),  and  to  instruction  in 
luch  branches  of  learning  as  their  advancement  may  require  (Sec. 
44^7).  School  trustees  of  townships,  towns  and  cities,  "may  estab- 
lish graded  schools,  or  such  modification  of  them  as  may  be  practi- 
cable" (Sec.  4444)- 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Johnson  county  in  1880  issued  a  mandate  at 
the  suit  of  certain  patrons  commanding  the  trustee  to  provide  for 
tbeu-  children  in  a  district  school  instruction  in  algebra,  and  refused 
it  in  regard  to  Latin,  but  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  made 
a  proper  demand  on  the  trustee  in  regard  to  that  study,  holding  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  cause  Latin  to  be  taught  if  the  attainments  of  the 
papiU  required  it.  and^that  he  could  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  suitable 
proceedings.  Hon.  James  H.  Smart  held,  while  State  Superintend- 
ent, that  trustees  could  be  required  to  provide  a  course  of  study 
adapted  to  the  preparation  of  pupils  lor  college. 

lu  answer  therefore  to  your  request  that  I  *'  name  the  legal  bran- 
ches," I  will  say  that  any  language  or  a  branch  of  learning,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  enumerated  in  Section  4497  R.  S.,  is  a  legal  branch  of 
study  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  which  the  trustees,  upon 
a  fair  consideration  of  what  the  advancement  of  pupils  may  require, 
may  direct  to  be  taught  therein.  Trustees  should,  of  course,  be  gov- 
erned by  a  consideration  of  the  general  interests  of  all  the  pupils,  not 
allowing  the  many  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

State  Certificates. — At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, held  recently,  it  was  ordered  that  examinations  of  appli- 
cants for  teachers'  State  certificates  be  held,  beginning  June  17th 
next,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M  ,  in  the  following  cities : 

Fort  Wayne,  LaFayette,  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  Bloomington, 
Evansville,  Muncie,  and  North  Vernon. 
3 
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The  requirements  for  obtaining  a  certificate  as  set  forth  in  the  or 
der  of  the  Board  of  November  i,  1883,  ^^  ^  follows : 

There  shall  be  but  one  grade  of  State  certificates  of  qualification! 
for  teachers;  and  these  shsdl  be  granted  to  applicants  who  shal] 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  and  of  4^ 
TTionths'  successful  experience  in  teaching  (of  which  at  least  sixteei 
shall  have  been  in  Indiana),  and  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examina 
tion  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  physia 
geography,  English  grammar,  physiology,  history  and  constitution  0 
the  United  States,  genersd  history,  plane  geometry,  algebra,  element 
of  physics,  elements  of  zoology,  elements  of  botany,  English  am 
American  literature,  rhetoric,  moral  science,  and  the  science  0 
teaching. 

Applicants  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Superintendent  of  Publi( 
Instruction  at  Indianapolis,  before  May  25th,  such  evidences  of  char 
acter  and  successful  experience  as  they  have  to  offer,  and  to  state  a 
which  of  the  above  named  cities  they  desire  to  attend  the  examina 
tion.  John  W.  Holcombb, 

Sup*f  Fttblic  Instruction. 


School  Enumeration. — The  law  requires  the  trustees  to  enome 
rate  all  the  children,  white  and  colored,  between  the  ages  of  6  ant 
2 1  years,  sometime  between  the  first  of  March  and  the  first  of  May 
\\  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  list  the  names  of  parents,  guardian 
or  heads  of  families  having  charge  of  such  children,  and  shall  include 
in  this  list  and  enumeration  the  names  of  all  persons  transfierred  ti 
his  township  for  school  purposes,  and  the  enumeration  of  their  chil 
dren ;  and  shall  exclude  the  names  of  all  persons  transferred  fron 
his  township. 

Whbn  Transfers  must  be  Made.— When  persons  can  be  bette 
accommodated  at  the  school  of  an  adjoining  township,  or  of  any  in 
corporated  town  or  city,  the  trustee  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  per 
sans  reside  shsdl,  if  such  persons  so  request,  at  the  tinu  of  making 
thi  enumeration,  transfer  them,  for  educational  purposes,  to  sucl 
township,  town  or  city,  and  notify  the  trustee  of  such  transfer;  whid 
notice  shall  furnish  the  enumeration  of  the  children  of  the  person! 
so  transferred. 

The  Right  of  Transfer.— Persons  can  be  transferred  at  noothei 
time  than  the  enumeration,  and  then  only  when  the  trustee  is  satis 
fied  that  they  can  be  better  accommodated.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  the  right  to  be  transferred  is  not  absolute,  depending  on 
the  choice  of  the  citizen,  like  the  right  to  be  attached  to  any  school 
in  his  township.  It  can  only  be  claimed  if  he  "  can  be  better  accom- 
modated "  by  such  transfer,  and  the  power  of  the  trustee  to  make  the 
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transfer  depends  upon  the  existence  of  that  condition.  If  such  con- 
dition exist,  he  shall  determine,  but  his  decision  is  not  final ;  there  is 
an  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent,  whose  decision  is  final. 

A  person  transferred  from  one  school  corporation  to  another  in  his 
•own  county  must  pay  the  county  treasurer  on  all  his  property  situated 
in  the  township  in  which  he  resides,  the  sanie  rate  of  school  and  poll 
taxes  as  is  paid  by  the  people  of  the  township  to  which  he  is  trans- 
ferred, and  for  the  use  of  that  township. 

Conversion  of  School  Funds. — The  application,  by  a  trustee,  of 
tuition  revenue  to  special  school,  road,  or  civil  township  purposes  is 
a  conversion  of  much  of  the  fund  and  a  breach  of  his  bond. 

Liability  of  Trustee.— The  trustee  is  absolutely  liable  for  the 
OSS  of  the  funds,  by  whatever  casusdty.  Depositing  in  a  solvent 
bank,  by  advice  of  state  and  county  superintendents  and  county 
board,  if  loss  result,  is  no  defense,     /ng/ts  v.  5/a/^,  6i  Ind.  212. 


EDITORIAL. 


Ah  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  far  the  yournal  in  every  town* 
skip  in  the  State,    Send  for  terms. 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  1 1  in  two  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
ased. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  chsfhgfcd,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

If  any  reader  of  the  Journal  has  the  volume  of  this  Journal  for 
1861,  complete,  and  is  willing  to  dispose  of  it,  will  he  please  corres- 
pond with  the  editor. 


Arr\ngements  have  been  made  with  Geo.  P.  Brown,  President  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  to  become  associate  editor  of  the  Journal. 
Mr.  Brown's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  will  enable  him  to  contribute  just  what  teachers 
most  need  in  the  various  departments  of  school  work.  In  this  new 
relation  his  articles  can  take  a  wider  range,  and  thus  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  will  have  the  full  benefit  of  his  study,  observation,  and 
skill  in  all  directions.  He  will  continue  to  conduct  the  "  Department 
of  Pedagogy**  as  heretofore. 
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Graduating  Exercises. — We  are  in  receipt  of  a  large  number  of 
pragrammes  and  notices  of  commencement  exercises  and  are  glad 
to  receive  them,  and  regret  that  we  can  not  find  space  to  notice  each 
one  in  the  Journal. 


Our  subscription  list  having  mn  beyond  our  estimate  the  February 
issue  of  the  Journal  is  exhausted.  If  persons  not  wishing  to  keep  a 
complete  file,  will  send  us  the  February  number  in  good  condition, 
together  with  name  and  address  of  sender,  we  shall  be  glad  to  extend 
the  time  of  such  person  one  month.  This  will  acconunodate  not  only 
the  editor  but  several  teachers  who  woidd  like  to  complete  their 
volume. 


Wanted —Dr.  E.  E.  White,  now  of  Walnut  Hill,  Cincinnati.  0., 
is  anxious  to  complete  his  file  of  Schol  Journals.  Any  one  having 
one  or  more  of  the  following  numbers  will  confer  a  favor  by  corres- 
ponding with  him  :  December,  1856;  April,  1857;  four  numbers  of 
1S60.  A  letter  from  Dr.  White  contains  the  following,  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers : 

"  A  note  from  Mrs.  W.  D.  Henkle,  Salem,  Ohio,  informs  me  that 
she  has  the  following  unbound  volumes  of  the  Indiana  School  Jour- 
naJ,  several  being  incomplete,  viz.:  1857  (April  No.  missing);  185S 
(complete);  1862  (9  numbers);  1863  (10  numbers);  1864(8  numbers); 
1865  (complete) ;  1866  (complete) ;  1870  ( 10  numbers) ;  187 1  (9  num- 
bers); 1872(11  numbers);  1874  (9  numbers) ;  1875  (complete);  1867 
[10  numbers) ;  1877  (complete) ;  1878  (9  numbers) ;  1879  (complete); 
t88i  (complete).  She  would  be  glad  to  dispose  of  these  volumes, 
complete  and^  incomplete,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  they  may  be  of 
value  to  Indiana  educators  in  completing  their  sets  of  your  excellent 
periodical.  Most  truly  yours,  E.  E.  White." 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Do  not  forget  that  the  National  Association  will  be  held  this  year 
at  Madison,  Wis  ,  beginning  July  14th.  Do  not  lorget  that  there 
will  be  all  departments  of  educational  interest  represented  there, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college.  Do  not  forget  that  the  ablest 
educators  of  the  country  will  be  there  and  take  part  in  the  exercises. 
Do  not  forget  that  Madison  is  a  beautiful  city  surrounded  by  bean- 
tiful  lakes.  Do  not  forget  that  reduced  rates  have  been  secured  on 
most  of  the  leading  railroads,  and  that  many  cheap  excursions 
have  been  planned  from  Madison,  and  that  tickets  will  be  good  at 
least  tkirfy  days.  Do  not  forget  to  make  your  calculations  to  take 
in  the  National  on  your  "summer  trip." 
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TOWNSHIP  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


A  good  township  graded  school  is  worth  ten  times  what  it  costs  to 
any  community.  There  should  be  at  least  one  in  every  township  in 
the  State.  These  schools  would  thus  be  the  means  of  affording  a  higher 
education  to  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who,  else,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  stop  their  education  with  the  common  school  branches. 
They  would  not  only  furnish  an  education  to  those  who  are  too 
poor  to  go  abroad  for  it,  but  would  attract,  by  their  proximity,  many 
whose  parents  are  abundantly  able  to  send  their  children  away  to 
school,  but  who,  either  from  indifference  or  penuriousness,  would 
never  do  so. 

Such  schools  are  a  stimulus  to  the  lower  grades  of  school,  and  thus 
make  better  all  the  schools  of  a  township.  Again,  these  schools  ed- 
ucate the  teachers,  that  are  to  be.  The  writer  recently  visited  an  old 
established  township  graded  school,  and  learned  that  in  years  past 
it  had  furnished  more  than  half  the  teachers  for  the  entire  county. 

Trustees  should  take  this  subject  into  serious  consideration,  and 
if  they  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  highest  interests  of  the  township 
demand  it,  they  should  have  the  courage  to  go  forv^ard,  even  at  the 
risk  of  some  criticism.  People  will  sometimes  complain  of  the  taxes 
at  the  time,  but  will  always  be  proud  of  the  school  after  it  is  estab- 
lished Trustees  should  be  economical  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
people^s  money,  but  they  must  remember  that  the  people  themselves 
can  not  afford  to  ecojiomize  in  general  intelligence.  Indiana  is  rich 
in  many  resources,  but  its  chief  wealth  lies  in  the  culture  and  virtue 
of  its  people. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT— ARBOR  DAY. 

Two  important  matters  are  now  claiming  the  attention  of  Indiana 
teachers,  viz :  the  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  National  Association 
next  summer,  and  Arbor  Day,  April  nth.  The  "exhibit**  deserves 
immediate  and  careful  attention.  The  educational  exhibit  made  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876  did  more  to  redeem  Indiana  from  an  unjust 
sentiment  in  regard  to  its  intelligence  and  schools,  than  any  ten  years 
of  work  it  ever  did.  At  the  forthcoming  exhibit  much  will  be  expect- 
ed, and  we  can  not  afford  to  fail.  Let  county  superintendents  and 
city  superintendents  take  hold  and  do  something  worthy  the  occa- 
sion. 

ARBOR   DAY. 

We  again  appeal  to  superintendents  and  teachers  in  behalf  of 
Arbor  Day.  Let  teachers  and  pupils  and  parents  work  together  in 
this  most  desirable  enterprise.  If  the  day  named  does  not  suit  name 
another— but //an/  M<f  frees.  See  last  month's  Journal  for  official 
circular. 
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State  Supt.  Holcombe  has  recently  issued  the  following  circular, 
which  should  be  read  and  acted  upon  : 

"  In  regard  to  the  Educational  Exhibit  to  be  made  at  Madison, 
Wis..  July  15-18,  next,  permit  me  to  urge  you  with  all  possible  earn- 
estness to  lend  your  aid  toward  making  a  creditable  display  for  In- 
diana. The  reputation  of  our  State  is  at  stake.  The  exhibition  will 
take  place,  and  we  can  not  let  Indiana  suffer  by  comparison  with 
other  States.  The  circular  sent  you  several  weeks  ago  is  intended 
to  be  directory  and  suggestive,  but  not  to  limit  you  to  the  articles  or 
plans  therein  set  forth.  Please  exercise  your  discretion  and  orignal- 
ity  in  getting  up  the  best  possible  exhibit  of  the  work  of  your  district 
and  township  sehools.  It  is  in  this  department  that  we  can  make 
the  best  showing  in  comparison  with  other  States.  Impress  upon 
your  teachers  that  the  exhibit  must  show  the  homesi  work  of  the  pupils, 
and  take  every  precaution  to  secure  this.  You  will  be  entitled  10  per 
diem  for  this  work,  and  trustees  may  pay  for  the  necessary  material 
from  the  special  revenue.  Other  expenses  can  be  met  by  subscrip- 
tion. Please  inform  me,  as  soon  as  possible,  what  and  how  much 
you  think  you  can  do. 

In  regard  to  the  Arbor  Day  Celebration,  set  for  April  11th,  please 
do  all  you  can  to  awaken  interest  and  secure  the  planting  of  trees  at 
as  many  schools  as  possible,  and  flowers  where  desirable.  If  the 
weather  is  unfavorable  on  the  day  appointed,  have  the  celebration 
on  some  subsequent  day.  Inform  me  at  once  how  many  schools 
wiU  observe  the  day,  and  I  will  send  for  each  one  a  printed  slip  con- 
taining an  order  of  exercises,  and  addresses  and  selections  to  be  read. 
To  these  the  teacher  may  add  exerciser  by  the  pupils.  The  occasion 
is  a  fine  one  for  arousing  the  interest  of  patrons,  and  efforts  should 
be  made  to  secure  their  attendance.*' 

Later. — Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  following,  which  explains 
itself,  has  come  to  hand.  Where  arrangements  have  been  made  and 
it  is  more  convenient,  there  can  certainly  be  no  objection  to  celebrat- 
ing the  original  day  in  neighborhoods  in  which  no  people  reside  who 
observe  "Good  Friday." — Editor. 

*'  Having  observed  that  Good  Friday  falls  this  year  on  April  nth, 
the  date  set  for  Arbor  Day,  and  realizing  that  a  large  number  of  the 
people  of  the  State  would  not  wish  to  take  part  in  such  a  celebration 
on  that  day,  I  hereby  direct  that  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  be 
Yk^don  Momdar,  April  i^tk  Schools  which  close  for  the  season 
before  this  date  should  select  some  earlier  day.  In  directing  this 
change  I  am  c  impelled  to  act  upon  my  own  responsibility,  as  it  is 
not  possible  to  call  the  committee  together,  and  such  a  change  seems 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  celebration. 

The  day  chosen,  Easter  Moxday,  is  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the 
planting  of  trees  and  dowers,  with  the  accompaniment  of  literary  ex- 
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ercises,  song  and  merry-making ;  since — whether  attaching  any  reli- 
gious significance  to  it  or  not — all  can  unite  in  observing  the  Easter 
season  as  a  Feast  of  Gladness^  marking  the  return  of  the  spring  and 
the  renewed  activity  of  the  vital  forces  of  Nature. 

Please  give  notice  of  this  change  through  the  press  and  otherwise, 
and  do  all  you  can  to  make  the  occasion  a  success. 

Very  truly  yours,  .     John  W.  Holcombe, 

Supt,  Pud,  Instruction, 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Theory  of  Teaching. —  i.  What  are  the  English  language 
studies  ?  20 

2.  What  faculties  of  mind  are  exercised  most  in  the  study  of  arith- 
metic ?    Of  geography  ?  20 

3.  What  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  secure  attention  ?         20 

4.  Why  must  the  children  be  happy  in  order  to  make  the  greatest 
progress  in  knowledge  ?  20 

5.  What  should  be  the  purpose  in  view  in  all  school  punish- 
ments ?  20 

Orthography. — i .    Of  what  use  are  silent  letters  ? 

2.  How  many  and  what  sounds  has  ch  f    Give  examples. 

3.  What  is  a  syllable  ?  Write  two  words  in  which  single  letters 
constitute  a  syllable. 

4.  Give  the  phonetic  spelling  of  the  following  words :  Diphthong, 
poignant,  rough,  mischievous,  servile,  Italian. 

5  Give  the  correct  spelling  of  the  following  words,  marking  each 
word  with  the  proper  accent,  and  using  capital  letters  properly :  i , 
nabors ;  2,  dictionary ;  3,  newprleans ;  4,  collegiate ;  5,  sience ;  6, 
stricknine ;  7,  pavilyun  ;  8,  Fossil ;  9,  eddication  ;  10,  feegee. 

Physiology. — i.  What  are  the  objections  to  a  purely  vegetable 
diet  ?  10 

2.    From  what  organs  is  the  saliva  secreted?    State  its  use. 

2  pts,  $  each. 
3     What  is  the  use  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  ?  10 

4.  Why  are  valves  needed  in  the  veins  and  not  in  the  arteries  ?  10 

5.  How  does  the  nutriment  in  the  blood  get  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  tissue  which  it  nourishes  ?  10 

6.  Why  have  arteries  muscles  ?  10 

7.  What  is  the  physiological  action  of  taking  cold  ?  10 

8.  When  is  a  cold  bath  beneficial?    When  harmful  ?    2  pts,  5  ea. 
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g.    What  changes  are  produced  in  air  by  being  breathed  ?        lo 

10.     What  is  the  chief  function   of  the  sympathetic  system  of 

nerves  ?  10 

Reading. — i.  In  what  grades*  and  to  what  extent  should  supple- 
mcntary  reading  be  used  ?    Why  ?  5, 5 

2.  Distinction  between  pronunciation  and  enunciation  ?         $.  5 

3.  Name  and  give  examples  of  three  kinds  of  rhetorical  figures. 

6  pts,  2  off  for  each  omission. 

4.  Copy  the  following,  and  indicate  by  underscoring  what  words 
require  special  stress :  "What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  How  noble 
in  reason  !  how  infinite  in  faculties !  in  form  and  moving  how  express 
and  admirable !  in  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  how 
like  a  god !  10 

5.  What  assistance  should  a  First  Reader  class  have  in  prepar- 
ing the  next  recitation  ?  10 

Arithmetic. — i.    ^  of  ^^j-  of  what  number  =:r  j  of  ^^^  of  240? 

2.  A  had  li.ooo;  he  spent  i  for  wheat,  i  for  oats,  10^  for  com, 
and  the  remainder  for  rye ;  how  much  did  he  spend  for  rye  ?      5, 5 

3.  What  decimal  part  of  i  is  J  of  }  of  |  ?  5, 3 

4.  When  it  is  noon  at  25°  W.  Long.,  what  time  is  it  at  73®  15' W. 
Long.  ?  5, 5 

J.  How  many  feet,  board  measure,  can  be  cut  from  a  square  log 
iS  ft.  long,  12  in.  wide,  and  11  in.  thick,  allowing  i  in.  width  for  each 
sawing  ?  5, 5 

6.  i  of  a  vessel  is  worth  $36,000,  what  is  ^  worth  ?  5, 5 

7.  A  note  for  $1,200,  payable,  not  in  bank,  in  90  days,  widiint 
at  6ffo  per  annum,  after  running  60  days,  was  discounted  at  105^  per 
annum  ;  what  were  the  proceeds  ?  5, 5 

5.  What  is  the  distance  in  rods  from  the  n.  e.  corner  to  the  s.  w. 
corner  of  the  s.  w.  i  of  the  s.  w.  i  of  the  s.  w.  ^  of  a  section  of  land? 
Make  a  diagram  showing  the  piece.  4. 4, 3 

to.  A  man  made  a  will  providing  that  if  his  widow  and  a  son 
should  survive  him,  the  son  should  have  twice  as  much  as  the  wid- 
ow ;  if  a  widow  and  a  daughter  survived,  then  the  widow  should 
have  twice  as  much  as  the  daughter.  He  died,  leaving  widow,  son, 
at)d  daughter,  and  the  widow  received  $2,400  less  than  if  there  had 
been  no  son  ;  what  was  the  whole  estate  ?    Analysis.  5.  $ 

U.  S.  History.— I.  What  are  the  leading  topics  into  which  history 
divides  itself?  10 

3>  a.  Are  historical  charts  a  help  or  a  hindrance  in  the  study  of 
hintory  ?    ^.  Give  your  reasons.  a  3,  b  7 

3.  Give  R  brief  biography  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  10 

4.  Give  an  outline  history  of  Massachusetts.  10 
5     Give  an  outline  history  of  the  war  of  1812.                            10 
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6.  Give  an  account  of  the  earliest  settlement  made  in  this  country 
by  the  Swedes.  lo 

7.  Tell  the  story  of  the  invention  of  the  steamboat.  10 

8.  Name  the  three  greatest  American  jurists.  3  pts,  3 J  ea. 

9.  Describe  the  provisions  for  free  education  in  Indiana.  10 
10.    Who  were  the  Federalists  ?  10 

NoTS.— No  answer  to  exceed  ten  lines. 

Grammar. — i.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  infinitive  and 
a  participle  ? 

2.  Give  three  cases  in  which  the  pronoun  Ma/  should  be  used  in- 
stead of  who  or  which.  3,  3,  4 

3.  What  meaning  have  the  auxiliaries  wi//  and  shall? 

4.  Write  sentences  containing  the  word  moaning  used  as  a  par- 
ticiple, as  an  adjective,  as  participial  noun,  as  a  pure  noun.    2,  2,  3,  3 

5.  Analyze  the  following  sentence :  "  Not  many  generations  ago 
where  you  now  sit,  the  rank  thistle  nodded  in  the  wind." 

6.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  foregoing  sentence.    2, 2,  3,  3 

7.  Punctuate  the  following :  "  Morality  it  is  insisted  g^rows  out  of 
religion  as  a  tree  grows  from  its  roots  it  will  die  if  the  connection  is 
not  maintained  this  objection  is  so  sincerely  made  that  it  deserves  to 
he  treated  with  respect." 

8.  Write  not  less  than  ten  lines  describing  an  incident,  pathetic 
or  humorous,  that  you  have  witnessed. 

9.  Write  a  conjugation  of  the  word  teach  in  the  indicative  and 
potential  modes.  $,  5 

10.  Write  a  sentence  containing  five  nouns,  each  having  a  differ- 
ent use.  2,  2,  2,  2,  2 

Geography. — i.  Why  is  it  cold  in  winter  and  warm  in  summer? 
Give  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit 

2.  Name  the  two  classes  of  geographical  circles.  Name  those  of 
each  kind. 

3.  Through  what  States  does  the  meridian  of  Washington  pass  ? 

4.  What  is  a  gulf?   A  bay  ?    A  strait  ?    An  estuary  ?   A  cape  ? 

$.  What  State  is  the  geographical  center  of  this  country  ?  Name 
the  four  longest  rivers  of  Asia. 

6.  What  islands  belong  to  the  Greater  Antilles  ?  To  the  Lesser 
Antilles? 

7.  Name  the  South-Eastern  States. 

8.  Name  two  bays  that  extend  into  the  South  Central  States  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

9l  What  strait  at  the  entrance  of  Baffin's  Bay  ?  Between  what 
lands? 

10.  Name  three  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  west.  Two 
from  the  east. 
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Penmanship— I.    Define  writing. 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  base  line.    Of  head  line. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  slant  of  52®  ?    Of  30°  ? 

4.  What  space  should  be  allowed  between  letters  in  a  word? 

5.  Analyze  E,  h.  y,  f,  i. 

NoTB.— Your  writing  in  aaiwering  these  questions  will  be  taken  as  a  specisea  of  yw 
penmanship,  and  will  be  marked  50  or  below,  according  to  merit. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  MARCH. 

ARtTHMETic-i.  a.  },  J,  i,  1  =  respectively  }J.  JJ,  JJ.  JJ.  thcrefo 
1 1 140.  must  be  divided  into  57  parts  of  |20  each,  and  the  shares  will  be  I4G 
1 300,  I240,  and  ^200. 

2.  1A£-YtP^  by  cancellation  =  840.   Ans.  840  lbs. 

3.  ^i^-!;!;^JJ!^j;jfbycancelUtion  =  75.   Ans. 

4-    17^  =  H*«;  ".23  =  HI  .  • .  ^H*  X  «»  =  mm  =  21^32 

This  method  of  solution  shows  the  reason  for  pointing  off  the  decimals. 

5.  a.  100  links  =  4  chains  =xr  66  feet. 
b,  66«  =  4356.    Ans.  4356  s.  feet. 

6.  a.  The  farm  =  2000  s.  m.  X  'S^o  ^  3000000  s.  m. 

b.  The  acre  =  100  s.  m.  .  •  .  3000000  s.  m.  =;=  30000  acres. 

c.  Ab  I  acre  cost  $$,  30000  acres  will  cost  |i 50000. 

7.  As  1°  of  longitude  =  4  min.  in  time,  the  ship  will  have  sailed  ^°  wc 

8 
9- 

[O. 


/40*  -f-  30*  =  50.    Ans.  50  feet. 

ififiiixi  lix  JO  J  -_  4936.80.    Ans.  ^4936.80. 

As  A.  sold  I2000.  goods  at  209^,  his  bills  at  4  mos.  were  for  I34C 
Then  as  he  discounts  them  at  29^  a  month  the  proceeds  were  929^^  of  the  ft( 
or  I2208,  and  the  net  profits  $208,  or  10.49^  of  the  original  cost. 

Reading. — i.  The  method  of  teaching  the  meaning  of  won 
must  depend  somewhat  upon  the  gra.e  of  the  pupil. 

With  the  younger  pupils  the  method  of  instruction  must  be  mo 
objective,  more  direct,  more  the  result  of  the  natural  use  of  the  se 
ses ;  with  the  older  pupil  we  can  rely  more  upon  the  memory  ai 
the  powers  of  imagination,  together  with  a  moderate  exercise  of  tl 
reason.  In  teaching  the  lower  grades,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  ha' 
the  thing  presented  and  studied  before  its  name  is  given ;  or  its  pro 
erties  and  relations  should  be  shown  by  means  of  material  objeci 
or  the  properties  of  material  objects,  already  clearly  and  fresh 
known.  With  the  higher  grades  we  may  expect  to  be  able  to  rel 
with  discretion  to  previous  experiences,  to  knowledge  already  2 
quired,  to  information  somewhat  defined  and  systematized  in  tJ 
child-mind. 

It  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  do  to  send  pupils  under  fifteen  or  sixte 
years  of  age  indiscriminately  to  a  dictionary.     More  harm  has  coc 
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from  this  practice  than  good.  No  pupil  should  have  a  dictionary,  or 
should  be  sent  to  consult  one,  until  he  has  been  taught  its  use. 
"John,  spell  and  define  head"  ** H-e^a-d,  head,  the  culminating 
point."  Now  give  a  sentence  containing  the  words,  "  I  saw  the  head 
of  a  barrel.'*     We  judge  that  this  incident  is  self-explanatory. 

3.  The  reading  lesson  may  be  used  to  develop  character  in  vari- 
ous ways :  {a)  It  may  be  shown  that  a  person's  language  is  a  sign 
of  his  character ;  that  "out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh ;  and  that  if  a  muddy  stream  flows  from  any  opening,  it  is 
evident  there  is  dirt  somewhere  about  its  origin,  [b)  Incidental  or 
supplemental  reading,  when  conveying  some  useful  lesson  of  beauty 
seen  in  nature  or  in  human  conduct,  or  of  some  great  purpose  or  no- 
ble unselfishness  shown  in  an  heroic  act,  or  of  some  great  truth  or  law 
of  man's  life  or  of  nature  or  of  God  manifested  so  as  to  lead  to  reflec- 
tion, then  it  is  wise  to  introduce  it.  (c)  It  is  best  not  to  read  or  have 
read  stones,  morals  or  teachings  so  that  the  pupils  may  feel  they  are 
read  at  them,  A  boy  no  more  likes  to  be  read  at  than  a  man  does- 
to  be  preached  at  or  prayed  at.  The  reading  lesson  may  do  much 
;ood  when  used  as  an  incentive,  but  very  little  when  used  as  a  pun-- 
ishment, 

4.  The  lists  of  words  preceding  the  reading  lesson  may  be  used^ 
(i)  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  pupils  with  their /<7rm,  so  that 
they  may  be  readily  recognized  in  the  text,  {b)  They  may  also  be 
used  to  give  practice  upon  enunciation  and  pronunciation,  so  that 
the  pupil  need  not  hesitate  or  stumble  when  he  reaches  these  words. 
(c)  A  further  use  is  in  teaching  the  meanings  of  the  words  individu- 
ally and  in  association,  thus  giving  practice  in  defining  and  in  com- 
position, (d)  Another  use  is  in  teaching  spelling.  This,  however,, 
is  less  important  than  the  the  three  first  mentioned. 

The  Physiology  questions  need  no  special  answers  this  month. 
They  can  readily  be  answered  from  any  good  text- book. 

Grammar. — 2.  An  adjective  modifies  a  noun  by  limiting  its  mean- 
ing or  describing  it.  A  participle  modifies  a  noun  by  assuming  some 
action  or  state  in  regard  to  it  and  has,  sometimes,  the  governing  power 
of  a  verb. 

5.  y  is  changed  to  /  before  adding  ed  except  when  preceded  by 
a  vowel.  Y  is  changed  to  /  before  adding  ed.  In  verbs  of  one  syl- 
lable, and  those  of  more  than  one  syllable  if  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  ending  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel, 
the  final  consonant  is  doubled  before  adding  ed.  Attracting  is  not 
an  exception  to  this  rule, — ^because  attract  ends  in  two  consonants. 

6.  These  two  have  been  compared  with  each  other.  Each  is  used 
when  two  things  are  spoken  of,  one  another  when  more  than  two  are 
spoken  of. 
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7.  "There  was  another  tap  at  the  door — a  smart  potential  ta 
which  seemed  to  say,  Here  I  am  and  in  Vm  coming.**  This 
complex  declarative  sentence.  Log.  sub.,  another  tap  at  the  do 
a  smart  potential  tap — which  seemed  to  say.  Here  I  am  and  in 
coming.  Gram.  sub.  tap,  modified  by  adjective  another,  appos 
noun  tap,  and  the  relative  clause  which  seemed  to  say,  etc. 
appositive  noun  is  modified  by  the  adjectives  a,  smart,  and  potei 
The  subject  of  relative  clause  is  which,  verb,  seemed  having  fo 
complement  the  infinitive  to  say  with  its  object  the  substantive  d; 
Here  I  am  and  in  Tm  coming.  The  substantive  clause  is  a  comp< 
sentence — subjects  I,  first  verb  am,  modified  by  adverb  here;  se 
verb  am  coming,  modified  by  the  adverb  in. 

S.  Tap  is  a  noun,  third  person,  singular  number,  nominative 
by  apposition.  Which  is  a  relative  pronoun,  third  person,  sin] 
number,  to  agree  with  its  antecedent  tap,  nominative  case,  subj< 
seemed.  To  say  is  present  infinitive  complement  of  the  verb  see 
In  is  an  adverb  modifying  the  verb  am  coming.  Am  coming 
verb,  found  in  the  indicative,  present,  active,  progressive  form, 
cipal  parts  am,  was,  being,  been,  first  person,  singular  numb 
agree  with  its  subject  I. 

9.  "The  public  school,"  says  Dr.  Spear,  "by  the  very  ten 
both  the  process  and  the  end  naturally  and  necessarily  involve 
elements  of  morsd  education.*' 

U.  S.  H ISTORY. — I .  The  character  of  a  people  is  largely  infiu« 
by  the  climatic  and  physical  configuration  of  the  country  in  ? 
they  live.  The  deeply  indented  continents  are  most  favorabh 
high  state  of  civilization,  and  have  figured  most  conspicuoui 
history. 

2.  Geography  (Political  and  Physical),  Political  Economy, 
guage,  and  Literature, 

5.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  in  Shadwell,  Va.,  in  1743. 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  wrote  the  D 
ration  of  Independence.  Under  Washington,  he  held  the  off 
Secretary  of  State,  was  Vice-President  under  John  Adams,  ai 
J  801  became  President,  being  elected  by  the  An ti- Federalist 
Republicans.     He  died  July  4,  1826. 

%,  On  the  night  of  the  i6th  of  June,  1775,  the  Colonial  force 
der  command  of  Col.  Prescott,  threw  up  entrenchments  on  Br 
Hill,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  British  in  Boston  from  \ 
ing  out  to  devastate  the  surrounding  country.  On  the  morni 
the  17th  the  British,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  attempt 
dislodge  the  Americans.  Two  unsuccessful  assaults  were  mad< 
]lr jtiih  being  driven  back  each  time  with  great  loss.  In  conseqt 
<A  tlie  failure  of  ammunition,  the  Americans  were  unable  to  re 
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Ae  third  assault,  and  retired  in  order,  leaving  the  British  in  posses* 
Ite  of  the  field. 

6.  In  1565  the  Spaniards  founded  St  Augustine,  Florida,  the 
Hdest  town  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States.  In  1 582,. 
kktown  of  Santa  F6.  on  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande,  was  also  built 
fif  the  Spaniards. 

i  7.  Eli  Whitney,  a  Massachusetts  school-teacher,  employed  in  a 
Eeorgia  family,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Mrs.  Greene,  contrived  a  ma- 
kine  for  separating  the  seed  from  cotton ;  or  "  ginning  *'  it,  as  it  was 
iDfd.  His  model  was  stolen ;  other  machines  were  made  from  it» 
id  it  was  long  before  Whitney  secured  the  rewards  of  his  invention. 
le  invention  was  made  in  1792. 
t.    Hawthorne,  Cooper,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

The  school  system  of  Indiana  embraces  graded  schools  for 
and  populous  towns ;  and  ungraded  schools  in  sparsely  popu- 
led  districts.    Provision  for  higher  education  is  furnished  by  the 
te  University  at  Bloomington  ;  Purdue  University  (Industrial)  at 
Fayette;  and  the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute.    The 
>1  officers  are  a  State  Superintendent  and  State  Board  of  £du- 
;  county  superintendents ;  city  and  town  trustees,  and  town- 
trustees. 

10.   The  Monroe  Doctrine  declared  that  from  that  time  the  United 
should  never  allow  any  European  government  to  colonize  any 
of  North  or  South  America,  or  to  interfere  in  American  affairs. 

G106HAPRY. — 3.  The  length  of  a  degpree  of  longitude  at  the 
V  is  about  69^  miles,  and  the  length  diminishes,  as  the  pole  is 
(noached. 

.  United  States.    Volga  River. 

.  Broken  and  rocky.    Noted  for  its  fisheries. 

.  New  York — chief  mountain,  Adiarondack  ;  chief  river,  Hud- 

;  chief  lake,  Oneida;  chief  productions,  corn,  wheat,  salt,  man* 
iGtured  products ;  capital,  Albany, 
to.   Murray  River.    Melbourne. 


iTATB  University. — The  Trustees  of  the  University  have  let  the 
:  for  two  new  buildings  on  the  new  campus  recently  pur- 
The  buildings  are  to  be  finished  by  December,  18S4,  and 

Icost  about  ^60,000.  The  larger  buildmg  is  for  the  department 
nistry  and  natural  philosophy,  the  other  for  the  natural  history 

Dt 
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MISCELLANY. 


M.  A.  Mess,  county  superintendent,  will  open  a  9-week  normal 
Brookville,  beginning  June  23d. 

What  is  the  Capital  of  Louisiana  ? — This  question  has  be 
going  the  rounds  recently,  with  varying  answers.  The  later  gcogi 
phies  and  encyclopedias  have  been  consulted  in  vain,  for  they  dif 
— ^some  giving  New  Orleans,  others  Baton  Rouge.  The  correct  a 
swer  is  Baton  Rouge. 

Make  your  plans  to  attend  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  As 
ciation,  to  be  held  at  Rome  City  next  summer.  Island  Park  i 
splendid  place  to  spend  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks.  For  detail 
programme  and  information  of  all  departments  send  to  J.  H.  Reri 
Kendallville,  for  the  May  issue  of  The  Assembly, 

Cannelton.— J.  R.  Weathers,  the  popular  principal  of  our  pul 
schools,  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  gold-headed  cane,  on 
12th  instant  (his  37th  birthday),  by  his  teachers  and  pupils.  Th 
was  a  large  attendance  of  his  friends  at  his  residence  in  the  even 
to  witness  the  presentation.  The  schools  here  were  never  in  a  m 
prosperous  condition  than  at  present.  £ 

American  Normal  College.— "  The  lease  by  which  Smith 
College,  at  Logansport,  is  to  be  turned  over  to  normal  college  p 
poses  for  the  coming  three  years,  has  been  signed,  sealed  and  de 
ered,*'  and  the  new  school  will  open  April  1st,  with  J.  Fraise  Ri 
ard  as  principal.  The  building  and  grounds  have  been  put  in  exi 
lent  repair,  and.the  prospects  are  bright. 

"^  Hope  Normal  School  and  Business  College. — The  arran 
ment  has  at  last  been  consummated  and  John  Mickelborough,  Ph. 
for  many  years  principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Normal  School,  will  t 
charge  of  the  new  normal  school  at  Hope,  Bartholomew  county,  I 
The  building^s,  which  originally  cost  I38.000,  have  been  put  in  g( 
repair  and  well  furnished.  The  school  will  open  April  2d,  on 
very  favorable  auspices.  Dr.  Mickelborough  stands  well  aoK 
Ohio  educators,  and  Indiana  will  expect  of  him  work  of  a  high  on 
The  Journal  stands  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  and  wishes  1 
eminent  success. 

Southern  Ind.  Teachers*  Association. — As  before  announ 
the  meeting  of  this  association  will  take  place  at  Jefierspnville.  Ai 
2d-4:th,  beginning  Wednesday  evening.  D.  S.  Kelley.  chairmai 
the  executive  committee,  and  superintendent  of  the  Jeffersonv 
schools,  has  just  sent  out  an  excellent  programme.  The  suhj< 
are  well  selected  and  they  are  "well  manned.'*     The  attendai 
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should  be  large.  The  headquarUrs  of  the  association  will  be  at  the 
Galt  House,  Louisville,  Ky.  Teachers  will  be  entertained  at  the 
special  rate  of  $2  per  day.  This  is  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  Ohio 
Valley.  Business  men  visiting  Jeffersonville  and  New  Albany  usu- 
ally stop  at  The  GaJt. 

Purdue  News. — Purdue  University  has  taken  another  venture, 
this  time  somewhat  in  the  line  of  trades.  With  the  beginning  of 
next  session,  in  September,  a  School  of  Pharmacy  will  be  ready  for 
all  comers. 

Prof.  Robt.  B.  Worder,  who  has  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Purdue, 
-was  married  during  vacation  (March  22d),  to  a  lady  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Purdue  expects  to  send  quite  an  exhibit  to  the  national  exposition 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  next  July.    The  excellent  work  done  by  Profs. 
,  Thompson,  Goss,  Barnes,  and  Latta,  in  their  specialties,  will  make 
^  a  very  attractive  and  creditable  display. 

.  The  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering  is  now  complete  and  under 
I  charge  of  a  competent  and  regular  instructor,  whose  work  will  be 
I  continuous.  Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson  has  just  completed  the  plans  of  a 
l^new  steam  engine,  designed  and  drawn  by  himself. 

Prof.  £.  £.  Smith  is  said  to  be  at  work  suggesting  ways  and  means 
and  asking  advice  as  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation.   The  executive  committee  will  meet  soon. 

The  county  superintendents  and  others  who  were  in  session  in  La 
Fayette  March  13th,  make  a  visit  to  and  a  tour  through  the  Univer- 
sity. They  were  both  surprised  and  gratified  at  what  they  saw  of  the 
students'  work. 

Something  for  Nothing. — We  have  in  our  office  a  beautiful 
roller  map  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  size  46  by  56  inches, 
geographically  correct,  and  showing  in  colors  the  divisions  of  Stan- 
dard Time;  just  such  a  map  as  usually  sells  for  about  |2.oo.  The 
map  is  published  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad ;  and  they  pro- 
pose to  send  one,  all  charges  prepaid,  to  any  principal  or  teacher  of 
toy  department  of  any  educational  institution,  for  use  in  their  classes, 
who  will  send  a  written  request  for  it,  until  the  large  edition  is  ex- 
liausted.    First  come,  first  served. 

We  have  always  considered  the  C.  &  A.  a  liberal  corporation,  but 
this  offer  smacks  strongly  of  philanthrophy.  We  trust  that  our  read- 
ers will  be  as  generous  in  their  requests  as  the  C.  &  A.  is  in  its 
offer.  Send  to  James  Charlton,  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent, 
210  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Sleep. — The  intellectual  and  moral  connections  of  sleeping  have 
not  been  sufficiently  appreciated.    Men  and  boys  have  been  praised 
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for  "burning  the  midnight  oil.**  Now  this  "midnight  oil**  is  ad 
lusion  and  a  snare.  The  student  who  is  fast  asleep  at  eleven  o'cloi 
every  night,  and  wide  awake  at  seven  o'clock  every  morning,  is  g 
ing  to  surpass  another  student  of  the  same  intellectual  ability,  wl 
goes  to  bed  after  twelve  and  rises  before  five.  In  sleep,  the  pla 
on  which  the  picture  is  to  be  taken  is  receiving  its  chemical  prcji 
ration  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  that  which  is  the  best  prepared  will  tai 
the  best  picture.  Men  who  are  the  fastest  asleep  when  they  a 
asleep  are  the  widest  awake  when  they  arc  awake. — HalVs  Joun 
of  Health, 

County  Sup'ts  Meeting  at  LaFayette. — The  meeting  of  coqe 
superintendents  held  at  LaFayette,  March  12th  and  13th,  was  pl« 
ant  and  profitable.  Fourteen  counties  were  represented.  The  f 
lowing  resolutions  were  presented  by  B.  F.  Johnson,  of  Benton  C 
and  will  be  presented  to  Superintendents*  Convention  next  June: 

Resolved^  i.  That  we  petition  the  Legislature  for  a  modificati 
of  the  Township  Library  system,  changing  it  to  a  District  Sch( 
Library,  and  that  we  petition  for  a  slight  tax  to  be  assessed  by  t 
Township  Trustee  from  year  to  year  for  the  purchase  of  su 
Libraries. 

2.  That  the  selection  of  these  books  be  given  to  the  State  Boa 
of  Education. 

5  That  Trustees  be  required  by  law  to  provide  suitable  pla< 
for  the  preservation  of  these  Libraries  and  other  school  apparatus. 

OssiAN  supports  the  only  township  graded  school  in  Wells  coun 
It  recently  sent  out  four  graduates.  The  commencement  exercii 
ivc^re  highly  creditable.  In  addition  to  the  dass  exercises  address 
w^re  made  by  the  principal,  N.  D.  Doughman,  County  Supt  Earn 
41  lid  W.  A.  Bell.  Dr.  John  I.  Metts,  the  present  trustee,  has  held  t 
office  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  is  alive  in  the  educatioi 
interests  of  his  township  and  has  made  it  for  many  years  the  bam 
educational  township  of  the  county.  Indiana  needs  1000  such  m 
for  trustees. 

The  Ossian  schools  have  been  very  successful  under  the  directi 
ni  N.  D.  Doughman.  County  Supt  Eamst  is  the  right  man  in  t 
ri]^ht  place. 

Nnrthern  Indiana  Tbachsrs*  Association. — ^The  programi 
Iftven  last  month  of  this  meeting  was  not  quite  complete.  D.  ^ 
Thomas,  of  Wabash,  chairman  of  executive  committee,  says  add  t 
foUowinR:  "A  Practical  Education— What ? "  D.  D.  Luke,  Suj 
Ligrinicr;  "Examined  and  Examiner,"  J.  C.  Macpherson,  Supt 
Wnyne  county. 
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The  State  Normal  surpasses  in  enrollment  any  previous  term. 

Owen  County. — The  work  in  Owen  county,  under  the  direction 
of  0.  P.  McAuley,  is  moving  pleasantly  and  satisfactorily. 

Pike  County. — ^TJie  schools  of  Pike  county  are  improving  and 
stand  well.  County  Supt.  John  Whitman  is  doing  earnest,  faithful 
and  efficient  work.* 

Winchester.  — The  Winchester  High  School  rendered  "The 
Hoosier  School-master  **  to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience,  March 
13th.  The  proceeds  were  about  $S6,  and  will  be  applied  to  the  high 
school  library. 

The  State  Board,  at  a  late  meeting,  ''commissioned"  the  high 
schools  of  Petersburg,  Worthington,  Noblesville,  Crown  Point,  Bloom- 
field,  and  Seymour.  Commissioned  high  schools  can  send  graduates 
to  the  State  University  and  have  them  admitted  without  examination. 


Wffitteii  fliar  the  Indiana  School  Joamal. 

APRIL. 


BY  H.  C.  FELLOW. 


Showers,  showers,  yes  April  showers ; 

How  I  love  to  sit  by  the  window  for  hours 

And  look  at  the  drops  as  they  pattering  fall 

On  the  walk,  and  the  arbor,  and  pavement  wall. 

And  eddy  away  in  a  silver  stream, 

As  quickly  as  thought,  or  the  lines  of  a  dream. 

Rain,  rain,  yes  the  beautiful  rain  ; 

That  pattering  falls  on  the  shingle  and  pane : 

It  covers  the  earth  in  an  emerald  hue 

And  limns  the  bloom  with  the  red  and  the  blue ; 

It  gladdens  the  soul  of  the  son  of  the  soil. 

And  moistens  the  glebe  for  the  hand  of  his  toil. 

Flowers,  flowers,  yes  April  flowers 
That  bloom  on  the  heather  and  over  the  bowers. 
That  laden  the  breeze  with  the  breath  of  perfume, 
That  gladden  the  soul  on  the  brink  of  the  tomb ; 
How  I  love  oft  to  weave  in  a  radiant  wreath 
These  beautiful  gems  fresh  plucked  from  the  heath. 

With  the  flowers  and  the  rain  comes  the  warbling  throng 
From  the  fields  of  the  South  with  chirrup  and  song ; 
The  lark  and  the  linnet,  the  bluebird  and  jay 
Sing  the  anthem  mom  at  the  dawn  of  the  day. 
And  make  the  green  woods  with  a  melody  ring, 
While  they  sit  on  the  boughs  in  the  breezes  and  swing. 
4 
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PERSONAL, 


F.  P.  Smith  has  charge  of  the  Bedford  schools^ 

Wm.  Reed  still  remains  at  the  head  of  the  Hartibrd  City  schools. 

G.  A.  Powle  is  principal  of  the  Mishawaka  high  School,  and  has  i| 
in  good  working  order. 

W.  H.  Mace,  a  State  Normal  man  of  this  State,  is  now  Suptof  th( 
McGregor,  Iowa,  schools. 

£.  A.  Stafford,  principal  of  the  Rossville  schools,  presents  mn< 
successful  candidates  for  graduation  this  year. 

J.  F.  W.  Gatch,  late  of  the  Ladoga  Normal,  is  to  have  charge  o 
the  commercial  departmen  •  "  *^e  Hope  Normal. 

W.  H.  Wiley,  Supt.  of  the  Terre  Haute  schools,  recently  read  ai 
interesting  paper  on  the  "  Elizabethan  Period*'  before  a  local  literar] 
club. 

Jas.  H.  Logan  will  open  a  "select  school"  at  Grand  view,  Apr! 
2 1  St.  One  "select  school"  among  so  many  "normals**  will  be; 
rarity. 

B.  W  Everman,  Supt.  of  Carroll  county,  has  been  elected  a  mem 
ber  of  the  American  Omithol^ist  Union.  Mr.  Everman  stands  higl 
as  a  naturalist. 

Miss  M.  H.  Hinkle,  formerly  principal  of  Dana  schools,  has  beei 
chosen  principal  of  Clinton  schools,  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  b; 
the  resignation  of  S.  P.  McCrea. 

J.  Carey  Smith,  of  Raysville,  goes  to  Owensville,  Ky.,  to  tak 
charge  of  Lee  Academy.  Lest  he  should  fail  alpne  he  takes  wit] 
him  a  "  partner.**    The  partnership  is  for  life. 

Dr.  A,  W.  Brayton,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  has  been  ap 
pointed  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  School  of  Phannaq 
juit  established  in  connection  with  Purdue  University. 

S.  K.  Rank,  a  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Oratory,  an 
C.  H.  Wood,  principal  of  the  Winchester  High  School,  will  open 
aummer  school  for  teachers  at  Elizabeth,  Ind.,  May  26th. 

Dale  J.  Crittenberger,  the  new  superintendent  of  Madison  county 
ii  well  qualified  for  his  responsible  position,  and  is  taking  hold< 
hit  work  with  vigor.     He  will  open  a  summer  normal  July  14th. 

Judge  N.  R.  Liniday,  of  Kokomo,  has  been  nominated,  and 
iure  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  next  Indiana  Legislature.    I 
Judge  Linaday  the  educational  interests  will  have  a  staunch  and  abl 
rLend. 
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Cyms  Smith,  extensively  and  favorably  known  to  thousands  of 
teachers  in  Indiana,  after  a  continuous  service  of  nearly  nineteen 
years  as  a  book  agent,  has  severed  his  connection  with  Sheldon  & 
Co.,  and  is  now  a  "  free  man.**  But  few  agents  can  boast  so  many 
and  so  warm  friends  as  can  Mr.  Smith. 

Qias.  C.  Brown,  son  of  Geo.  P.  Brown,  a  graduate  of  the  scientific 
department  of  Michigan  University,  has  been  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Civil  Engineering  in  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Terre  Haute. 

Mrs.  Anna  £.  H.  Lemon,  of  Spencer,  who  was  for  many  years  the 
efficient  secretary  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  has  for  some 
months  past  been  seriously  ill,  but  is  now  convalescent,  and  is  hope- 
ful of  final  recovery. 

£.  H.  Staley,  editor  of  the  Frankfort  Crescent,  has  received  the 
nomination  for  Representative  in  the  next  Legislature  from  Clinton 
county,  and  judging  from  the  past  history  of  politics  in  "  Old  Clinton  '* 
is  likely  to  be  elected.  Mr.  Staley  is  an  old  school  man,  and  will 
make  a  valuable  member  of  the  "law-making  body." 

W.  H.  Reagan,  of  Purdue,  has  been  highly  and  unexpectedly  '^ 
honored  in  an  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  the  Division  of 
Patology,  in  the  World's  Fair  at  New  Orleans,  commencing  in  De- 
cember next  and  continuing  until  May,  1885.  The  premiums  in  his 
department  amount  to  |2o,ooo,  besides  various  medals.  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Reagan  and  the  University  upon  the  honor  thus  be- 
stowed. The  emoluments  are  in  keeping  with  the  place — |iooo  and 
traveling  expenses.  Mr.  Reagan  will  bring  to  this  position  (if  he 
accepts)  every  requisite  qualification.  He  had  not  sought  it  nor  ex- 
pected it,  but  is  hardly  at  liberty  to  decline  it. 

Charles  F.  CofHn,  Supt.  of  the  New  Albany  schools,  has  not  been 
elected  to  a  chair  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  at  a  salary 
of  ^2,000,  as  has  been  extensively  published.  He  has  had  a  visit 
'  from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Michigan  on  the  subject,  and  he 
/  may  be  called,  but  has  not  yet  been.  It  is  understood  that  he  would 
^not  accept  the  place  if  tendered. 

J.  J.  Mills  tendered  his  resignation  as  Assistant  Supt  of  the  Indi- 
anapolis schools  to  take  effect  April  ist,  at  which. time  he  is  t6  begin 
work  for  Earlham  College.  In  accepting  his  resignation  the  School 
Board  passed  the  following  complimentary  resolutions : 

Whereas,  J.  J.  Mills  has  been  elected  President  of  Earlham  Col- 
lege, and  in  order  to  accept  this  place  has  tendered  his  resignation 
as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  accept  the  resignation,  and  at  the  same  tiine 
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express  our  high  appreciation  of  his  eleven  years  of  faithful  and  effi- 
cient services  and  of  his  integrity  and  uprightness  of  character. 

Resolved^  That  we  express  our  earnest  wishes  for  his  complete 
success  in  the  high  and  responsible  position  to  which  he  hsLS  been 
called  and  the  duties  which  he  is  soon  to  assume. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Our  greatest  glory  is  not  in  never  falling,  but  in  rising  every  time 
we  fall. — Confucius. 

Believe  not  every  accusing  tongue, 

As  most  weak  people  do ; 
But  still  believe  that  story  wrong, 

Which  ought  not  to  be  true.  \R.  B.  Sheridan. 

Think  for  thyself— one  good  idea 

But  known  to  be  thine  own, 
Is  better  than  a  thousand  gleaned 

From  field  by  others  sown.  [  Wilson, 

Change  the  contents  of  the  heart,  and  you  will  alter  the  droppings 
of  the  mouth. — Spurgeon. 

Write  it  on  your  heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  in  the 
y  ear. — Emerson. 

Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire 
called  conscience. —  Washington. 

All  are  but  parts  of* one  stupendous  whole, 

Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul.  {Pope. 

*  Tis  wrong  to  borrow  what  you  can  never  pay. —  Watson. 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years — in  thoughts,  not  breaths — in  feelings,, 
not  in  figures  on  the  dial.  We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs. 
He  most  lives  who  thinks  most-^feels  noblest — acts  the  best — Bai- 
leys Festus. 

One  pound  of  learning  requires  ten  pounds  of  common  sense  to 
apply  it. — Persian  Proverb. 

Not  mighty  deeds  make  up  the  sum 

Of  happiness  below. 
But  little  acts  of  kindness, 

Which  any  child  may  show. 

Curious  Expressions. — The  following  sentence  of  only  thirty- 
four  letters  contains  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet:  "John  quickly 
extemporized  five  tow-bags.*'  Is  there  a  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage that  contains  all  the  vowels  ?    There  is — "  facetiously.'* 
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POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

This  deputaem  u  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School. 
RISK  IN  TRAVELING  BY  RAILROAD. 

It  is  shown  that  in  France,  previous  to  the  existence  of  railways, 
there  was  one  passenger  in  every  335,000  killed,  and  one  out  of  every 
30,000  wounded;  whereas,  between  1835  ^^^  ^^7^»  there  were  but 
one  in  5,178,890  killed,  and  one  in  580,450  wounded,  so  that  we  may 
infer  that  the  tendency  to  accidents  is  yearly  diminishing.  Railway 
traveling  in  England  is  attended  with  greater  risk  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  A  French  statistician  observes  that,  if  a  person 
were  to  live  continually  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  spend  all  this  time 
in  railway  traveling,  the  chances  of  his  dying  from  a  railway  accident 
would  not  occur  till  he  was  960  years  old. 

AN  OPTICAL  DELUSION. 

Here  is  a  very  singular  illustration  of  the  optical  delusion  which  a 
change  of  position  will  sometimes  effect.  Take  a  row  of  ordinary 
capital  letters  and  figures : 

SSSSSSXXXXXX333333888888. 

They  are  such  as  are  made  up  of  two  parts  of  equal  shapes.  Look 
carefully  at  these,  and  you  will  perceive  that  the  upper  halves  of  the 
characters  are  a  very  little  smaller  than  the  lower  halves — so  little 
that  an  ordinary  eye  declares  them  to  be  of  equal  size.  Now  turn 
the  paper  upside  down,  and,  without  any  careful  looking,  you  will 
see  that  this  difference  in  size  is  very  much  exaggerated — that  the 
real  top  half  of  the  letter  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  bottom  half. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  eye  to  enlarge 
the  upper  part  of  any  object  upon  which  it  looks. —  Troy  Times, 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS   OP  ELECTRICITY. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  great  department  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington are  very  vast  in  extent,  but  few  have  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  their  real  size.  Take,  for  instance,  the  National 
Museum.  A  glance  at  its  equipment  will  suffice  to  give  some  con- 
ception of  its  extent  Twenty- six  telephones  in  the  building  are 
connected  by  a  telephone  exchange  in  a  room  near  the  main  en- 
trance, and  this  local  exchange  is  connected  with  the  main  telephone 
office  ot  the  city,  so  that  each  employe  can  talk  with  every  other  em- 
ploye and  also  with  every  telephone  subscriber  in  the  city.  Owing 
to  this  telephone  service  only  three  messengers  are  used.  Electricity 
supplies  the  light  which  is  used  in  the  photogrraphic  laboratory,  so 
that  the  work  does  not  depend  upon  a  fickle  sun.  If  one  of  the  850 
windows  or  one  of  the  230  doors  is  opened,  a  bell  rings,  and  an  elec- 
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trie  annunciator  shows  to  the  attendant  in  the  main  office  just  whic 
window  or  door  has  been  touched.  This  system  is  to  be  extende 
to  each  of  the  many  cases  in  which  specimens  are  exhibited*  so  Uu 
the  attendant  in  the  main  office  will  know  when  one  of  these  is  dii 
turbed.  The  watchmen  on  duty  in  the  night  are  governed  by  ele( 
tricity.  There  are  stations  which  each  watchman  must  risit  era 
hour,  and  he  must  by  a  slight  motion  release  an  electric  current  whi( 
pierces  a  paper  dial  and  records  the  hour  and  minute  of  his  risi 
The  time  of  day  is  shown  by  the  action  of  an  electric  current  npc 
the  hour  and  minute  hands  of  sixteen  dock-dials  distributed  throuf 
the  building.  The  parts  of  the  museum  open  to  the  public  are  ill^ 
minated  by  electric  light.  The  currents  used  in  the  building  are  coi 
veyed  by  6$,ooo  feet  of  wires. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Tk^  Current,  a  new  literary  paper  of  Chicago,  keeps  up  its  \a{ 
standard. 

The  North  CaroHfut  Teachtr,  published  at  Raleigh,  is  one  of  tl 
neatest  papers  that  comes  to  our  table,  and  its  contents  are  in  kee 
ing  with  its  dress. 

Sckodand  Hamu  is  the  name  of  a  Vol.  I.  Na  i  "journal  designs 
for  pupils,  teachers  and  parents,**  just  received.  It  is  an  S-pa^ 
3-column,  neatly  arranged  paper,  and  matter  is  appropriate.  Pri 
^i.    Address,  Thomas  A  Patek,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Froceedmgs  of  the  NationaJ  EducatiomaJ  Associatton  for  i& 
is  a  volume  of  great  value.  It  is  filled  with  the  addresses  and  d 
cussions  of  the  ablest  educational  men  of  the  country  on  the  live  c 
ucational  topics  of  the  times.  Price  |i.  Address  N.  A  Calkins,  i 
£.  8oth  St.,  New  York. 

The  American  is  the  new  name  for  the  "  Northern  Indiana  Schc 
Journal.**  published  at  Valparaiso.  The  American  is  the  handsonu 
school  paper  that  comes  to  our  table.  It  takes  a  little  wider  range 
literature  than  most  educational  papers,  and  is  aiming,  not  in  vaJ 
at  high  literary  merit.  W.  J.  Bell  &  W.  C.  Ransburg  are  editors  a: 
proprietors. 

The  Christian  Union  is  without  question  one  of  the  best  if  not  t 
best  religious  and  family  paper  in  the  United  States.  It  is  fresh 
thought,  independent  in  opinion,  charitable  in  judgment,  fruitful 
suggestion,  pleasing  in  its  variety,  and  thoroughly  christian  in  spii 
A.  E.  Pattion,  340  W.  21st  street.  New  York,  has  charge  of  its  sd 
scripdon  list. 
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Hand-Book  of  the  Earth—Natural  Methoas  in  Geography.  By 
Louisa  P.  Hopkins.    Boston  :    Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  little  book  above  named  is  made  up  of  articles  contributed  to 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Education.  They  are  a  sort  of  gener- 
alization of  geographical  facts,  and  form  an  inductive  treatise  on  the 
subject.    It  will  be  suggestive  and  helpful  to  teachers. 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary  ranks  high  and  in  some  re- 
spects excels  all  other  lexicons.  In  case  a  word  has  two  or  more 
pronunciations  the  authorities  for  each  are  given,  which  is  a  matter 
of  great  convenience  and  satisfaction.  It  is  perhaps  the  highest 
standard  in  this  country  on  pronunciation  and  spelling,  and 
ranks  high  as  a  defining  dictionary.  Its  appendix  contains  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information.  For  price  and  descriptive  circular, 
address  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

English  as  She  is  Wrote,  New  York  and  Chicago :  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

This  is  a  little  book  in  paper  cover,  a  companion  to  "  English  as 
She  is  Spoke,**  intended  to  show  the  curious  ways  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish language  may  be  made  to  convey  ideas  or  obscure  them. 

Examples :    "I  saw  a  man  digging  a  well  with  a  Roman  nose.** 

"Wanted — A  room  by  two  gentlemen  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty 
feet  wide.'* 

"Two  young  ladies  want  washing.** 

Epitaph :    "  He  was  young,  he  was  fair. 

But  the  injuns  raised  hi&  hair.** 

Classics  for  Children — Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited  for  use  in  schools, 
by  W.  H.  Lambert.  Boston :  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.  Harrold  Smith, 
Chicago,  Western  Agent. 

"Robinosn  Crusoe"  ranks  at  the  head  as  a  book  to  interest  the 
young.  No  book  is  more  popular,  and  it  needs  no  description.  The 
editor  of  the  above  has  abridged  the  original  by  omitting  the  more 
uninteresting  episodes,  condensing  many  of  the  lengthy  moral  reflec- 
tions, simplifying  the  long  and  involved  sentences,  and  expurgating 
all  gross  terms  and  allusions.  In  this  form  it  would  serve  an  excel- 
lent purpose  as  a  "supplementary  reader**  for  home  and  school. 

A  Treatise  on  Pedagogy  for  Young  Teachers,  By  Edwin  C.  Hewitt, 
LL.  D.,  of  Illinois  State  Normal  School.  Cincinnati :  Van  Antwerp, 
Bragg  &  Co. 

If  teaching  ever  becomes  a  "  profession  *'  it  will  be  when  teachers 
found  their  work  on  great  underlying  principles  which  they  them- 
selves understand.  Any  skillful  teaching  that  is  not  purely  imitative 
must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  mind,  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  the  mind,  and 
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a  knowledge  of  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  mind  and  present 
ing  the  subject.  President  Hewett,  who,  by  the  way»  is  one  of  thi 
clearest  headed  educators  in  this  country,  has  really  filled  "a  lon^ 
fdt  want*'  in  giving  to  the  teacher  this  concise,  clear,  logical  littl 
book.  There  is  a  demand  for  just  tuch  a  book,  and  it  will  be  wd 
corned. 

Barnes's  New  National  Readers,  New  York  and  Chicago :  A.  S 
Barnes  &  Co. 

The  first  three  books  of  this  new  series  of  Readers  have  appeared- 
thc  other  two  will  appear  soon.  The  publishers  announce  that  tb 
books  are  the  resnlt  of  the  best  ideas  of  a  number  of  the  most  pron 
inent  educators  of  the  country. 

After  examining  carefully  the  plan  and  methods  of  these  book 
the  subject-matter,  the  gradation,  the  style,  the  script,  the  type,  tli 
illustrations,  the  aids  to  drawing  lessons,  aids  to  language  lesson 
the  beauty  of  the  books,  we  are  compelled  to  commend  every  essei 
tial  feature.  The  pictures  in  the  two  lower  books  are  the  finest  f 
published. 

The  following  language,  slightly  changed  so  as  to  apply  to  thei 
unsurpassed  Readers,  expresses  our  thought : 

"  They  are — ^but  words  do  fail  me  to  say  what ; 
Think  what  Readers  should  be  and  they  are  that** 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


PAY  UP!— This  is  not  a  dun,  only  a  «« reminder."  With  but  few  e 
cepdoRS  those  persons  whose  names  are  on  our  **  unpaid"  list  were  expected 
pay  up  by  the  Holidays.-    That  was  the  understanding.     Do  not  forget  iu 

Teachers,  for  Si/ttations  or  I/tgAer  Salary,  address,  with  stamp  for  applic 
tion  blank  and  a  copy  of  our  «*  School  Journal,"  National  School  Suppi 
Bureau,  87  Fifth  ave.,  Chicago,  III.  1241 

liiPtiRTANT  to  Teachers. — Splendid  opportunity  to  earn  large  salary  d 
ring  summer  vacation.  Business  of  the  highest  respectability.  None  b 
those  possessed  of  industry  and  energy  need  apply.  References  require 
Address  with  sump,  R.  C.  Clark,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  is  the  rood  you  w 
want  to  travel  over  from  Chicago  if  you  attend  the  National  Association 
Madison,  Wis.  By  this  road  and  its  branches  you  can  reach  nearly  eve 
Doted  summer  resort  in  the  North- West.  For  a  large  map  of  road  and  d 
scripCiTe  circular  address  C  C.  Mordough,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent,  69  W( 
Maryland  St.,  Indianapolis. 

A  New  Map  Case.— J.  R.  Hussey,  of  Indianapolis,  whose  State  Mi 
is  in  most  of  th«  school  houses  of  the  state,  has  invented  a  map  case,  wbii 
has  superior  merit.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  maps  are  mined  beets 
they  are  not  protected.  Maps  are  needed  and  should  be  preserved.  M 
Hussey's  case  will  hold  a  full  set  of  maps ;  and  for  compactness,  convenieoc 
and  cheapness,  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  yet  invented.  It  needs  oolj 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
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Teachers — During  your  vacation  you  can  make  money  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  by  selling  "The  Journeys  and  Deeds  of  Jesus,"  by  Rev.  A.  P. 
Stout.    '*  Sells  like  a  charm."     For  full  particulant,  address, 

Hiram  Hadley  &  Co.. 

4-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
Business  Transacied  in  all  the  States  and  Territories. 
Miss  Ada  Andrus,  Asst.  High  School,  Lanark,  III.,  says :     "  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  promptness  of  the  Pa.  Ed.  Bureau  in  aiding  me  to  ob- 
tain a  good  position.    Within  a  few  weeks  after  registering  I  received  knowU 
edge  of  many  vacancies,  to  one  of  which  I  was  soon  after  elected."    Send  for 
list  of  testimonial  and  application-form.    Address,  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager, 
4-tf  631  Hamilton  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

CONgUMFTION   CUBED. 


Ab  oU  •hyrfdaa,  reOivd  ftvat  prBottc*.  kaTlaff  kad  plaoad  In  hla  bUMlt  by  fti  Kaat  India  mladenarj  th« 
Amain  af  •  fimpto  racMabto  raoMdy  f!»r  Ui«  tpeady  And  pamuineat  onra  af  ConsnaptloB,  Bronehltis.  OnUrrh, 
Amkmmt  and  all  Tlirant  and  Lnng  Aflbetloaa ;  alw  a  pwridTe  and  radleal  oar«  for  Narrou  DabUltr  and  aU 


/I77  -r*  Oi  7-i  j^j^7  A  -!  ^  ct  *^^  wiwalTtly  u««j  b;  pndloi  tiaaiieri  fhr  oADdnoUnf  iieboolt 
ytLf  iCiL^tLUUL  -^  tCti»  In  -ood  qoki  Qrrtflr  Bet  Wo.  i  inciu.ie»  i?  e^rinc.  ei«»yi,  w- 
«Mkr  cfentt«  RUHMflr  cLrdi,  M  \*t^.  b««uttful  <nld  h-d  tluiAd  cbfODiti  wcrll  r:»rrt»,  mrd,  150  iit^ut  ehrubv 
«i*iit  Oflli,  pri«c  p«r  Ml  i^-ti ;  lo^ftlf  aft  it.  e^cl  Nci.  3  tii«lud^  U  l»fj(r  f>i;r«i]i  flflMit  r h risintn« *«1  ■  lor  fafdi^ 
61  pmUj  d«ml  B«fit  e»rdi  Ml'l  15C1  CrtnJh  eird<,  prine  prr  B4l  VI  r  h»]f  nrl  m  CBEim ;  ««ni|»l*i.  fte.  MW  new  d*' 
•4|ii* 41  Nftatllui  ebf^ma  tB.(l  Jion]  *ctn»l  rcwurrl  emrdfl.  Ua,  t,  btnl'^  »nd  none",  ndiKll  fIec^,  rrlcin  p*r  iloivo 
fie;  Wa.  1,  wilBall,  btrdt,  CbC.,  A«;  Sci.  14.  bftod*.  buikelA,  And  flavtr^,  lEk:  i  Hn.  i&.  lElLlw.  BowFri,  «to  ,  I3d; 
So.  14,  plat*  IBd  nm*.  lOe  ;  f(g.  M,  loedLjin  iIim,  ^IrLi,  boji>  and  Aa4«r>,  I&ci  Ku.  1^,  bftod  boqui-t*,  lao  ; 
3f».  4.V  niH,  IN'Clt^DU'bDld,,  aiti  ,  TOc;  Vo  IT,  MaenEmf  n^HH,  l&c;  No  M^  nww.  iLravbDrrlaj,  «Le  ,  ISa;  Nd. 
f.  MixiBiQi  r*Mi  Wi  cdld«A  e<aTid,  lOir-  Ko.  44,  b^ndj,  b«)ii«ri.  Doiren,  vie  3(h;  Net.  Bl,  l^rfv  rIih,  bird* 
HP-,  hfetfitn,  HqV^t*,  cts  4  WJe;  ito.  II,  fWll  blw»iii1ag  rmw*.  UILIn^  *lc  ,  AOe:  Ho  HO,  lultw'^ ■llpparv ssd  dovx 
vr>,  ^1^  Xo.  13+  TftTielj  of  flti««n  In  hftil^tlR,  ^(K:  ^a,  Ao,  ^Liietj  af  birdi,  flDTiTi,  bimnabv*,  cta,i  Iflq;  HOk 
tl,  iprtof,  iiTSBiBiBr,  fkll,  sad  wIdUff,  3&es  Hi3.  !n,  full  ttt'  4^niiU4t  rovfif .  d bbltw,  ^lu . ,  SSci  No.  3  .  pftoiiQft.  plnki 
»»d  bLrk*  «B  fold  unl,  lOc :  No  !Mi,  T^ri^lf  »'  ll0WL-r«,  e]^Ll4»iii,  nLbblLi.  etc..  40e ;  No.  S3.  Iart«  weu  nMWi  »nd 
^°^vn,  40a:  Ko.  ^&,  l^all  bdoopi]Q|  msaM  ro*ei  OD  lald^vkij,  SQOi  Ka.<  11,  book  oiArki,  Tirlfttj  43f  b1>()i(  iind  (tsv 
<^.  Bb.  L&TRii^  ■■laplea,  l&c,  4il  |)«*l-»ald  bjf  JaslL.  .ftiampfl  {jik*n.  Our  itaok  li  An*  Lud  HLombJ^u. 
1'^i;  ri«Mt  ««4  a  irlal  ardtr.  PHOKNJX  PDftLIBaiNQ  i  0..  ITARRRli.  PA. 


BICHMOND,   IND. 

A  School  for   Thorough  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers. 
COURSE  or  STUDY  THREE  YEARS. 

First  Ybar  covers  nil  work  required  of  tenchers  in  the  common  schools,  besides  Mor- 
sl^  Book-keeping   Drawing,  and  School  Law. 

Second  Ybar  covers  additional  work  required  for  Eight-year  Professional  License. 

Thiid  Ybar  covers  additional  work  for  dtate  or  Life  License. 

Students  are  graduated  from  each  year's  work  when  it  ise  completed. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  complete  course  can  select  studies  for  which  they  are  prepared. 

Sprii^  rerm. — A  special  course  of  one  term's  work  has  been  arraaged  for  teachers 
^Hm>  wish  to  review  the  Common  Branches.  The  most  important  parts  of  each  subject 
vill  be  selected  in  logical  order,  and  thorough  work  done.  Persons  attending  this  term 
caa,  if  they  desire,  and  are  prepared,  enter  classes  in  the  regular  course. 

Methods  ^/Instruction  and  Obserfation  tn  the  Model  School  important  features 

A  Sununer  Term  of  aix  weeks  will  be  held  for  those  who  can  not  attend  during  a 
regular  term.    Thorough  and  practi:al  work  will  be  Riven  in  all  the  common  branches, 
•ad  in  Iheory  and  Practice,  besides  such  other  work  as  may  be  desirable 
^aa  frequent  lectures  on  historical,  literary,  educational,  and  scientific  subjects,  the 
■St  finely  illustrated  with  apparatus 

No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  thi«  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  Summer 
Schooh  ever  offered  to  the  teachers  of  the  Sute. 

Tuition  for  regular  terms  $io;  for  Summer  Term  16.  Boarding,  in  clubs,  from  $a  to  $3 
per  week;  in  families,  from  $3>S0  to  $4  50.    These  figures  cover  all  necessary  expenses. 

Write,  for  further  informauon,  to  CYkUS  W.  HODGIN,  Principal,  or 

yd  JAMES  B.  RAG  AN,  AssocUte  Prin. 


S.    BARNES   &    CO. 

NEW  York  ®  Chicago. 

THE 

"jJEW  NpOWAL  ^EI(IE^ 

Bapnes*  F^ew  F^8fei©Ral   Reader 

Thc!iF  bo«k^  are  not  oiilr  the  mott  (nMUi^Ht  School  Readers  ever  bnied.  but  they  are  «bo 
Mnec|uallcd  iti  chjirnclci  a  it'll  iirraneenicnr  of  iIif  lei^uns.  An  examination  will  fully  cIcbmb- 
strate  the  rorrccini«2£  of  \\us  clAim      "The  lAt,  zd  and  31I  now  ready,  and  the  4th  and  5th  to  foUov 

I'hl's  ^  rir:$  prcl^n  (ti  ■,  m  Lniiitunt  tit  thcurr  vniS  a  mil  simum  of  practice.  It  adopts  the  aftiortest 
und  bc^L  incihrKlb.,  annj  the  liinj^uaxc  Ik  clc^r  Aiid  ^natt.  The  Elementary  and  the  Prmctical 
ifiKt  pari  r»r  ihc  K  iilicna  1 1  nontLEEutc  the  lihridgcd  cdunc  for  common  schools,  and  the  Elemeirtary 
and  Nationak  tlie  complcta  cour&c  for  g^radtd  uihooti. 

ffi©Hleifeh'g  F^ew  Se©gpaphies 

CQinplne  fa>*.ivBk  series,  with  lateit  d^tiit  beautl/ul  maps,  new  standard  time,  and  all  other 
^'noderti  uniKovemenis.'  Th«  pl^n  of  u^chiM^  iy  tam^rupn  or  anociation  of  ideas,  to  pecu- 
liar I*  this  tenet,  ts  woffthjf  ort^peciaH  aitentloni 

gill's  ]Jess©HS  IB  BBglish 

Pracikalt  ^y^tcnkaiic  mniJ  cwnpltte.  Uittleu  vcTliJage  eliminated,  and  English  Cr«nuiiAr 
treated   c^^iiipreb^it^vcly  in  unc  cunHremeni  bi£td  volume:  at  small  cost. 

Baraes'  Bpief  y.  §.  §is6©F 

One  of  ihc  mr»it  remiirkabte  Texl  bOf>k«  ever  iwiLtd  In  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  now 
morelArircly  uxd  thbu  aU  competiQR  Hlttoirles  comDinttd.  It  is  the  standard  aa 
ChkSEo.  St.  ijbiLti.,  l.ouL^Tillc,  MilwduhctrUctToat,  and  more  than  a  thousand  other  leading 
Western  ctticB  and  tDwiu. 

Steele's  14  Weeing  in  Ea©h  SsieHc 


HmbrBfinj^  rhjk^phjf.  Fhystolegy,  Q\\tm\ii\y,  Zeolonr.  Geology,  Astronomy  \nd  Botany. 
The«e  ti'.>rv^>  ^ii^c  ,iiulti«4  4  pheuomet-iKl  iiucee^.  ana  r'~      '  ""  '  *  ~  " 

f  l>re*en'E  ihr  Cream  "f  iHf  reipvcttve  {^rutii^?:*.  aritl  ihe  __        . 
cif-Ffdingiy  prACttcal,  but  rilw^^k  retnnthsbly  inlereiitiDg  to  the  pupils. 


rhe«e  Yr:^^^  ^ii^c  ,iiuln«4  4  pheuometiKl  ii^cce^.  ana  the  demand  is  constantly  increasiBe 
Thcf  ivreteiit  ihc  Cream  cif  ihc  re&iPVCtTve  {^rutii^?:*.  aritl  ihe  treatment  of  the  sul^ectsis  not  onJy 


^J^ 

The  ITatiDiiaJ  Sfirlea  cofuixiKb  jiuire  ihaxi  thrsa  Ibundrad  publicaTk^s.  f/'l^  , 
prrscnrmtj  teni.lMVjk*  ii<il.t}>i«4  to  evcr^  j^r^de  nf  cornmcin  tchoi^i  iiMrt  college  cli*R«,v  ^^ 
»H  of  irhtch  irJlJ  Iw  fotind  fuUy  described  in  «uf  KBW  [icKriptJire  CaUiogiip,  m4,ae<l 
PHtit  on  ajvjiJicsitniti.  ^^  ■^ 

Cortci»pondeii<r«  cordially  invbted^ 

Address,  A.  S.   BARNES  &  CO. 


\ 


.^■^ 
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OUR  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


BY  HUBERT  M.  SKINNER. 


V. 

SAMUEL  KLEINFELDER  HOSHOUR,  D.  D. 

REV.  Samuel  Kleinfelder  Hoshour,  D.  D.,  linguist  and 
Biblical  scholar,  founder  of  churches  of  Disciples  in  Indi- 
ana, preceptor  and  mentor  of  the  great  War  Governor^ 
author  of  the  unique  Altisonant  Letters,  first  President  of  Butler 
Univerrityy  fifth  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, — was  bom 
in  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  December  9,  1803,  and  passed 
away  from  earth  November  29,  1883.     His  brief  term  of  oflSce 
was  but  an  incident  in  a  life  of  usefulness  which  extended  through 
nearly  all  the  constitutional  period  of  our  history,  reaching  from 
the  administration  of  President  Jefferson  to  that  of  President 
Arthur.     He  was  the  representative  of  an  old  French  family  of 
Colonial  America.     The  Hoshours  migrated  from  the  Rhine- 
land  near  Strasbourg  very  early  m  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
setded  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.     Their  new  home  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  community  populated  entirely  by  Germans ; 
.  and  for  generations  this  family  spoke  German  and  French  with 
k  equal  facility,  though,  singular  to  say,  after  a  century  the  youngest 
feneration  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  English  speech. 
W  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  oldest  of  six  children.    He 
was  bereft  of  a  father's  care  in  his  fourteenth'  year,  and  commit- 
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ted  to  the  charge  of  a  guardian  who  contributed  nothing  to  his 
support  or  education.  Until  the  age  of  thirteen  he  worked  upon 
a  farm,  going  to  school  a  small  portion  of  each  winter.  The 
school  was  of  course  conducted  in  German,  as  were  also  the 
business,  the  religious  services,  and  all  the  conversation  of  that 
region.  In  '19  he  was  employed  in  a  little  country  mill  by  the 
kind-hearted  proprietor,  and  performed  the  "work  of  a  clerk  and 
roillman.  Then  the  old  Swiss  teacher  of  the  neighborhood  died, 
and  ''Sammy"  Hoshour  was  permitted  a  trial  as  his  successor. 
He  conducted  the  school  satisfactorily,  earning  forty  dollars, 
clear  of  expenses.  He  then  entered  an  English  school,  where 
he  rapidly  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  of 
the  branches  pursued,  and  was  prepared  to  enter  college. 

By  means  of  the  money  which  he  subsequently  earned  at  teach- 
ing, and  with  the  assistance  of  an  uncle,  Mr.  Hoshour  was  en- 
abled to  enter  upon  a  collegiate  course  in  the  English  Classical 
School  at  York.  Here  he  completed  two  years  of  collegiate 
work.  Seeking  a  change  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  re- 
moved to  Virginia  and  entered  the  Theological  Institute  at  New 
Market,  where  he  was  graduated  with  honor  in  '26. 

Mr.  Hoshour's  chosen  profession  was  the  ministry  of  the  Lu- 
theran church.  Immediately  upon  graduation  he  became  the 
pastor  of  a  small  circuit  comprising  three  or  four  churches  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Market,  and  shortly  after  was  married  to  Miss 
Lucinda  Savage,  of  that  city.  His  second  pastorate  was  in 
Washington  county,  Md.,  where  his  influence  and  reputation 
rapidly  widened;  and  in  '31  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
large  and  wealthy  church  in  Hagerstown.  Here  he  remained 
three  years,  in  receipt  of  a  good  salary  and  enjoying  an  enviable 
popularity,  when  a  change  of  religious  views,  resulting  from  care- 
ful and  conscientious  study  and  research,  led  him  to  sever  his 
connection  with  the  church  and  with  the  denomination  to  which 
he  had  belonged  from  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  bitterness  of 
sectarian  animosity  in  that  day  can  scarcely  be  realized  at 
the  present  time.  None  but  a  brave  man  could  face  the  storm 
which  must  inevitably  follow  such  a  change.  Mr.  Hoshour  was 
at  once  socially  ostracised,  and  found  himself  without  any  means 
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of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  Hence  he  resolved  to  remove  to  the 
West,  and  resume  his  work  as  teacher ;  and  he  chose  Indiana  as 
his  destination.  In  his  new  religious  views  he  found  himself  in 
cordial  agreement  with  the  rapidly  growing  churches  of  Disciples, 
though  he  was  not  influenced  to  the  change  of  opinions  by  the 
preaching  of  their  ministry,  but  by  independent  study.  Before 
leaving  for  Indiana,  he  visited  New  Market,  his  old  home ;  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  he  met  with  opprobrium  and  scorn  from  his 
old  friends.  But  he  preached  his  new  faith  boldly,  and  baptized 
several  converts  before  taking  his  final  departure. 

On  the  1 6th  of  September,  '35,  Mr.  Hoshour  started  upon  his 
toilsome  journey,  and  reached  Centerville,  Wayne  Co.,  Indiana, 
after  a  month  of  travel.  He  rented  a  small  farm,  and  engaged 
to  teach  in  a  rural  school  at  twenty  dollars  per  month.  Reputa- 
tions are  seldom  made  as  suddenly  as  was  his.  Immediately  the 
great  value  of  his  work  was  appreciated,  and  it  was  seen  that  the 
plain  and  unassuming  teacher  possessed  a  breadth  of  culture,  a 
depth  of  thought,  and  a  degree  of  skill  in  imparting  instruction 
which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  educators  in  the  young  State. 
In  '36  he  was  given  charge  of  the  Wayne  County  Seminary,  at 
Centerville.  Among  his  pupils  in  this  institution  was  Oliver  P. 
Morton,  who  entered  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  who  from  the 
first  and  until  his  death  regarded  his  teacher  with  filial  affection 
and  respect  Lewis  Wallace  was  another  of  the  seminary  pupils 
who  have  since  attained  to  distinction.  So  great  was  the  repu- 
tation of  Mr.  Hoshour  at  the  close  of  his  first  year  at  the  semi- 
nary, that  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  trustee  of  the  State 
University — an  honor  then,  as  now,  held  in  high  esteem.  Three 
years  later,  while  visiting  the  State  University  at  commencement 
season,  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  an  impromptu  address.  The 
assembly  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing,  the  audience  having  con- 
gregated in  expectation  of  hearing  a  noted  lecturer,  who  was  un^ 
avoidably  deterred  from  meeting  his  appointment.  Depending 
wholly  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  Mr.  Hoshour  ad- 
dressed the  assembly  with  such  earnestness  and  eloquence  as 
rendered  the  occasion  ever  memorable  to  his  hearers.  He  chose 
his  subject  from  the  text  of  The  Preacher — ^*  Let  us  hear  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  whole  tnatter:  Fear  God,  and  ke^  his  commandments: 
for  this  is  the  whole  of  man,^*  The  University  conferred  upon 
him,  at  this  time,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Shortly  afterward  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Cambridge 
City  Seminary,  and  removed  to  Cambridge  in  the  fall  of  '39,  aud 
remained  seven  years.  One  door  from  his  new  residence  was 
the  establishment  of  a  hatter  to  whom  was  now  apprenticed  his 
former  pupil,  Morton.  Again  he  became  the  instructor  of  the 
future  Governor,  and  now  prepared  his  pupil  to  enter  college. 
During  his  four  years'  residence  at  Centerville  he  had  preached 
regularly  to  a  small  band  of  Disciples,  and  had  carried  over  one 
of  the  old  churches  of  that  place  to  his  views.  He  built  up  a 
new  church  at  Cambridge  City,  a  revival  in  '42  adding  lar^elj 
to  its  membership.  His  ministerial  labors,  which  continued 
through  the  whole  period  of  his  life  in  Indiana,  were  roost  ardu- 
ous. Indeed,  they  scarcely  find  a  parallel  in  the  church  annals 
of  the  State.  Throughout  the  whole  eleven  years  of  his  residence 
in  Wayne  county  he  preached  every  Sunday  except  ten,  and 
often  twice  or  three  times  in 'a  day,  generally  riding  or  walking 
many  miles,  and  exposed  to  all  conditions  of  weather.  It  was 
purely  a  labor  of  love.  He  received  for  his  pastoral  services 
less  than  fifty  dollars  per  year. 

The  Altisonant  Letters  were  written  here.  They  are  theniost 
perfect  specimens  of  their  kind  of  writing  in  American  Litera- 
ture— perhaps  in  any  literature.  They  were  commenced  in 
Maryland,  in  reply  to  a  few  letters  of  an  ''altisonant"  writer  of 
the  local  press.  The  idea  was  doubtless  suggested  to  that  writer 
by  Franklin's  characteristic  advertisement  for  a  lost  hat  The 
**  Letters"  have  been  extensively  used  in  colleges  and  schools. 
They  reveal  a  mastery  of  words  almost  amazing. 

In  '46  Mr.  Hoshour  retired  from  the  seminary,  being  in  very 
poor  health,  and  for  four  years  traveled  about,  doing  no  severe 
work  as  teacher.  He  conducted  classes  at  Asbury  College,  at 
the  State  University,  and  at  various  institutions  in  Cincinnati 
In  '52  he  purchased  a  farm  near  Centerville,  and  thought  to  re- 
tire permanently  from  educational  work.  He  had  accumulated 
property  sufficient  to  maintain  his  family  in  comfort  the  remain- 
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der  of  his  life.    But  in  an  evil  hour  he  invested  in  the  Richmond " 
and  Indianapolis  Railway.     It  was  a  most  unwise  speculation, 
and  soon  he  found  all  his  earnings  swept  away. 

In  '58  Mr.  Hoshour  was  elected  first  President  of  the  North- 
western Christian  University  at  Indianapolis,  now  known  as  the 
Butler  University.  With  much  hesitation  he  accepted,  though 
he  preferred  a  professorship  to  the  presidency.  After  three  years 
of  very  acceptable  service  he  was  relieved  of  his  office  at  his  own 
request,  and  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Languages.  He  was  an 
admirable  linguist,  reading  Latin  and  Greek  with  ease  and  cor- 
rectness, and  speaking  German,  French,  and  English  with  equal 
fluency.    He  occupied  the  professor's  chair  for  fourteen  years. 

One  morning  in  May,  '62,  shortly  after  the  sad  calamity  at 
Sullivan,  the  Governor's  Secretary  rang  the  door-bell  of  Dr. 
Hoshour's  residence  on  New  Jersey  street,  and  delivered  to  the 
astonished  teacher  a  commission  of  appointment  to  the  vacant 
Superintendency  of  Public  Instruction.  The  idea  of  adminis- 
tering a  Department  of  the  State  Government  had  never  entered 
Dr.  Hoshour's  mind.  *  He  gratefully  accepted  the  honor,  and 
served  with  distinguished  ability,  adorning  the  position  with  his 
comprehensive  scholarship  and  ripe  experience.      • 

One  of  the  most  glaring  absurdities  of  the  system — or  rather, 
want  of  system — of  that  day  was  the  examination  of  the  teachers. 
There  was  no  uniformity  of  requirements  for  license  to  teach,  and 
in  a  majority  of  the  counties  the  examinations  were  simply  farci- 
cal. There  was  little  in  the  law  tending  to  the  growth  of  unity 
in  this  and  other  matters.  To  correct  some  of  the  abuses  of  the 
time  and  suggest  remedies  for  others,  Supt.  Hoshour  called  to- 
gether a  convention  of  the  County  Examiners  of  the  State.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  aevelopment  of  the  system  in  the  direc- 
tion of  simplicity  and  uniformity.  It  was  the  key  to  the  solution 
of  a  hundred  difficulties.  At  the  present  day,  when  country 
schools  are  given  a  course  of  study  and  ''graded,"  like  the  city 
schools,  when  pupils  have  a  uniform  final  examination  and  are 
uniformly  graduated,  when  we  have  a  common  observance  of 
Arbor  Days,  when  the  teachers  have  a  fair  and  appropriate  ex- 
amination, the  same  in  every  county,  and  an  established  relation 
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of  work  to  grade  of  certificate,  we  can  realize  the  value  of  Supt 
Hoshour's  method  of  systemization ;  for  nearly  all  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  school  organization  and  supervision  of  to-day  hrrt 
come  from  the  conventions  of  eximiners  and  superintendents. 

The  afUC'belium  schools  had  been  generally  taught  by  mem 
Except  in  the  lowest  grades  of  city  schools,  few  women  had  been 
employed  as  teachers.  Now,  the  young  men  were  called  away 
to  service  in  the  army,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  sufficient 
number  to  conduct  the  schools.  SupL  Hoshour  urged  upon  the 
trustees  the  appointment  of  women  as  teachers.  The  same  ad- 
vice had  been  given  by  Larrabee,  but  had  been  little  regarded. 
Not  as  a  matter  of  mere  temporary  expediency,  but  of  appropri- 
ateness and  of  right,  it  was  now  earnestly  urged  that  women  should 
be  called  to  this  new  sphere  of  labor.  They  would  improve  the 
schools.  They  themselves  would  be  improved.  A  score  of  ar- 
guments were  offered,  to  repeat  which  now  would  be  to  carry 
coals  to  New  Castle.  The  effect  was  gratifying.  In  '60  the  pei 
cent,  of  female  teachers  was  but  twenty- two;  in  '64  it  was  forty- 
two. 

Supt.  Hoshour  employed  a  skillful  clerk  to  assist  him  in  secur- 
ing a  correct, compilation  of  the  reports;  and  this  part  of  the 
work  was  accomplished  very  satisfactorily.  The  statistical  por 
tion  of  the  report  to  the  General  Assembly  was  already  in  press, 
in  November,  when  he  retired  from  the  Department,  leaving  the 
work  to  be  completed  by  his  successor.  On  the  25  th  of  No 
vember  '62,  the  Department  again  passed  under  the  conUol  ol 
Supt.  Rugg. 

From  the  time  of  his  withdrawal  from  the  college  faculty.  Dr. 
Hoshour  lived  in  retirement  at  Indianapolis.  But  even  in  hii 
closing  years  his  voice  and  pen  were  not  idle.  At  the  time  o 
his  death  he  was  the  oldest  teacher  in  the  State.  The  press  o 
the  entire  country  contained  graceful  and  appropriate  tributes  U 
his  memory. 


Despise  not  advice,  though  even  of  the  meanest.     The  gab 
bling  of  geese  once  preserved  the  Roman  State. 
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,y'       METAPHYSICS  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

W.  H.  KLSON,  SUPT.  PARKE  CO. 


The  teacher  has  to  do  with  mind;  it  is  the  material  upofi 
which  he  works ;  its  proper  development  and  careful  training  is 
the  thing  which  he  proposes  to  accomplish  who  assumes  to  teach, 
and  for  which  he  in  a  measure  guarantees  his  ability.  How  well 
he  succeeds  in  teaching  depends  upon  how  well  he  succeeds  in 
this  ''training"  of  the  mind;  how  well  this  training  is  done  must 
needs  depend  upon  how  well  he  understands  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  its  modes  of  action,  and  the  laws  and  conditions 
of  its  healthful  activity;  for  these  must  determine  both  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  and  the  methods  employed  in  imparting 
it  Underlying  every  science  are  certain  principles  upon  which 
the  science  is  based ;  principles  which  are  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  science  itself.  So  with  the  science  of  teaching — 
and  since  it  is  the  mind  which  is  to  be  trained  and  to  which  the 
teacher  directs  his  attention,  we  look  for  the  principles  which 
must  obtain  in  the  science  of  education  to  the  nature  of  the  mind, 
its  several  faculties,  their  order  of  development,  and  the  means 
by  which  their  activities  are  awakened  and  stimulated.  All  true 
teaching  therefore  is  based  upon  principles  derived  directly  from 
a  study  of  the  mind.  If  we  would  well  understand  teaching,  we 
must  well  understand  these  principles,  for  they  are  fundamental. 
Child-mind  possesses  all  the  faculties  necessary  to  mental  power 
in  its  most  perfect  form,  but  they  are  in  an  undeveloped  state. 
They  are  to  be  awakened  into  natural  activity ;  they  are  to  be 
trained  to  act  with  vigor  and  skill ;  in  short,  they  are  to  grow 
into  power.  Education,  viewed  in  this  light,  becomes  a  process 
of  natural  growth,  guided  and  assisted  by  the  intelligent  hands 
of  a  skillful  teacher  who  recognizes  that  this  function  is  to  help 
the  mind  to  grow  by  observing  the  laws  of  mental  growth  in 
arousing  it  to  activity  and  in  assisting  it  to  act  naturally. 

To  promote  its  normal  growth,  developing  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind  systematically  and  thoroughly,  is  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  capacity  in  thought  and  action.  The  young  plant-bulb 
contains  all  the  germs  of  vegetable  life,  in  an  undeveloped  state; 
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but  by  the  proper  application  of  those  influences  which  arc  cal 
culated  to  develop  it,  among  which  we  may  mention  heat,  light 
and  moisture,  its  unfolding  power  manifests  itself  in  delicate  stem 
leaf,  and  blossom.  The  same  is  true  of  the  physical  growth  of  thi 
child.  By  means  of  suitable  food  and  proper  exercise,  togcthc 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  air,  its  growth  is  made  apparen 
and  its  power  is  developed.  The  human  mind  offers  no  excq 
tion  to  this  law  of  organic  growth.  The  unexpanded  mind  of  th 
child  has  all  the  requisite  conditions  of  mental  power,  and  by  th 
right  application  of  those  influences  which  are  adapted  to  develo] 
its  several  capacities,  will  mental  strength  result. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  assist  in  this  developmen 
by  securing  the  necessary  and  best  conditions  for  it.  The  ful 
stature  of  the  mind  is  arrived  at  by  growth,  the  means  of  whicl 
is  the  mental  food,  suited  to  its  capacity,  upon  which  it  subsists 
and  as  in  the  physical  being,  the  food  has  for  its  object  the  pre 
motion  of  gr<nvth^  and  exercise  has  for  its  chief  purpose  the  pre 
motion  of  strength^  so  with  the  mind ;  the  proper  amount  of  mei 
tal  food,  suited  to  the  capabilities  of  the  child,  tends  to  mine 
growth^  and  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  in  assimilatioj 
this  aliment  tends  to  the  development  of  mental  strength,  Bu 
the  growth  of  the  plant  is  self-growth ;  it  is  individual.  The  con 
ditions  are  sufficient  and  it  grows.  So  with  the  mind  of  the  child 
the  growth  is  self  growth ;  the  instruction  is  self-instruction— i 
learns  to  do  by  the  doing ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  mental  acts  b] 
which  knowledge  is  gained,  are  acts  of  the  pupil ;  it  is  what  he  i 
induced  to  do  for  himself  and  not  what  is  done  for  him,  or  wha 
is  told  him  as  a  rule,  that  improves  him  in  the  acquisition  of  men 
tal  power. 

Agassiz  says :  **  The  poorest  service  you  can  render  a  pupil  iJ 
to  give  him  a  ready-made  definition."  Each  mental  act  in  th( 
acquisition  of  a  principle  adds  facility  in  the  exercise  of  that  fac 
ulty,  and  hence  develops  its  power.  It  is  therefore  the  busincs 
of  the  teacher  to  present  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  sev 
eral  faculties  of  the  mind  and  to  train  their  activity  by  requiring 
them  to  act — by  making  it  necessary  for  them  to  act — by  supply- 
ng  the  conditions  for  their  activity.     The  occasion  is  brought 
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about  by  the  careful  unfolding  of  a  subject,  step  by  step,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  pupil  may  discover  the  underlying  fact  or  prin- 
ciple to  be  taught. 

These  faculties  of  child-mind  are  capable  of  growth,  and  the 
teacher  is  the  one  who  can  stimulate  and  accomplish  this  growth. 
Froebel  was  so  impressed  with  this  idea  that  he  called  his  school 
a  ''garden."  The  teacher  who  regards  his  pupils  as  capable  of 
"learning  lessons"  rather  than  as  capable  of  mental  growth, 
takes  indeed  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  school 
and  of  his  own  work,  and  consequently  fails  of  accomplishing 
the  highest  attainable  good. 

The  subject-matter  of  text-books  furnishes  only  the  material  by 
which  this  disciplinary  development  of  mental  power  is  to  be 
given — it  contains  simply  the  mental  food — its  proper  adaptation 
to  the  conditions  of  the  growing  mind  at  its  different  stages  of 
development  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Knowledge  is  the 
product  of  the  mind,  and  as  a  consequence  bears  intimate  rela- 
tion to  it  \  some  branches  are  produced  largely  by  the  exercise 
of  one  faculty  and  some  by  another;  as  these  different  faculties 
differ  in  the  nature  of  their  activity,  so  do  the  branches  differ  in 
character.  These  branches  as  the  product  of  the  mind,  are  used 
by  the  teacher  to  train  the  mind — and  so  employed  they  stimu- 
late and  bring  into  activity  the  same  faculties  which  were  active 
in  producing  them.  Each  branch  of  study  therefore  has  a  direct 
educational  value  in  the  development  of  one  or  more  of  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind.  A  knowledge  of  this  relation  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  teacher  to  adapt  the  branches  taught  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  growing  mind  and  to  utilize  them  in  the  culture  of 
its  various  powers.  These  various  powers  are  active  in  different 
degrees  at  different  stages  of  development — hence  the  character 
of  the  training  must  be  varied  at  different  periods  and  suited  to 
afiect  the  particular  faculties  intended  to  be  cultivated. 

The  early  period  of  growth  is  occupied  in  collecting  facts  by 
means  of  observation  as  a  basis  of  all  future  attainment.  The 
perceptive  powers  are  active  in  giving  a  knowledge  of  surround- 
ing objects — hence  the  exercises  for  instruction  should  appeal 
directly  to  the  senses,  and  thus  furnish  the  mind  with  that  knowl- 
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edge  which  is  fundameoU]  to  all  subsequent  stages  of  develop- 
ment.    For  it  must  be  patent  to  every  one  that  knowledge  most 
be  obtained  before  it  can  be  retained,  and  that  both  are  neces- 
sary before  it  can  be  used.    The  second  distinctive  period  buses 
itself  in  associating  the  ideas  collected  by  observation  and  repro- 
ducing them  in  expression.     This  is  therefore  the  period  of  lan- 
guage study  and  of  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  and  imaginar 
tion.     Following  this  comes  the  period  of  reflection,  in  which 
knowledge  acquired  by  accurate  observation  becomes  the  basis 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  the  highest  activity  of 
the  mind,  and  so  the  instruction  at  this  period  should  be  directed 
largely  to  the  reasoning  faculties  and  should  be  calculated  to 
stimulate  them.     Hence  the  order  of  the  development  of  Ac 
mental  faculties  must  be  understood  and  followed  as  well  as  a^ 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  branches  of  study  and  their  partic- 
ular relation  to  the  mind.    All  intelligent  teaching  is  based  upoi» 
both  a  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  the  relation  of  the  different 
branches  of  study  to  its  capabilities  and  activities. 

Metaphysics  is  the  source  of  this  knowledge.  If  the  years  i& 
which  the  perceptive  powers  are  most  acute  pass  without  proper 
cultivation,  the  mind  is  but  poorly  furnished  with  the  materials 
which  are  necessary  to  accurate  reasonings  and  just  conclusions. 

Again,  all  methods  of  teaching  take  their  origin  in  the  nature  of 
the  mind  and  the  laws  that  control  the  manner  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  True  methods  are  natural  methods ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  based  upon  an  understanding  of  the  way  the  child  gains 
knowledge  and  of  the  laws  of  the  natural  unfolding  of  the  human 
mind,  as  well  as  upon  the  fact  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
by  the  pupil  becomes  a  means  of  self- development.  Every  sub- 
ject may  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  an  educating  value, 
and  every  topic  may  be  made  a  means  of  mental  culture  if  the 
method  employed  be  calculated  to  cause  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
faculty  which  should  be  employed  in  acquiring  such  knowledge. 
The  growth  of  the  particular  faculty  thus  stimulated  and  exer* 
cised  takes  place  with  the  acquisition  of  the  idea  and  by  reason 
of  it.  Our  methods  must  all  be  tested  by  this  standard  of  excel- 
lence.    Any  method  which  appeals  directly  to  the  understand- 
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ing  and  so  f  timulates  thought  and  the  process  of  thinking  is  a 
natoral  method  and  therefore  a  good  one — likewise  any  method 
that  seeks  to  enlarge  the  mind  and  its  powers  by  natural  growth 
from  within  outward  rather  than  by  the  external  application  of 
foreign  material,  is  a  method  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  sci- 
ence of  education,  and  is  therefore  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
mental  development 

On  the  other  hand,  a  method  which  tends  to  impose  ready- 
made  results  upon  the  mind  of  the  child,  directing  his  attention 
to  a  study  of  words  and  definitions  rather  than  to  the  ideas  and 
principles  of  which  they  are  the  representatives  is  a  method  cal- 
culated to  stultify  rather  than  to  expand  the  mind — and  not  only 
does  not  help  the  child  to  know,  but  stands  directly  in  the  way 
of  his  knowing,  by  putting  his  mind  upon  the  words  without 
seeking  to  comprehend  the  thought.  This  method  of  teaching — 
cramming  is  the  result — fails  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  things  precedes  a  knowledge  of  words^  that  ideas  are  de- 
vdoped,  while  words  are  given  as  the  signs  of  them,  and  that  the 
child-mind  is  not  a  receptacle  of  facts  but  an  organic  activity. 

We  hear  much  said  these  days  about  methods  of  teaching. 
This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  Methods  are  the  means  whjch  we  em- 
ploy to  effect  certain  educational  ends.  It  is  that  part  of  the 
work  which  we  designate  as  the  art  of  teaching.  But  it  is  based 
upon  the  science.  Hence  if  we  would  use  natural  methods  we 
most  understand  the  laws  goveraing  the  develo})ment  of  the 
mind — in  other  words,  we  must  understand  metaphysics.  We 
all  employ  methods,  but  do  we  stop  to  inquire  of  ourselves  why 
we  employ  this  method  or  that  method  ?  Do  we  study  the  rela- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught  to  the  particular  faculties 
of  the  child-mind  to  which  such  matter  properly  addresses  itself? 
or  do  we  rather  employ  certain  methods  because  '^our"  teachers 
employed  them,  or  because  we  have  seen  some  other  teacher 
using  them  ?  The  fact  is  that  a  study  of  methods  as  met/iods  will 
avail  but  little  without  a  study  of  the  eternal  principles  which 
imderlie  all  methods.  It  has  been  wisely  said  "that  every 
method,  that  is  a  right  method,  is  but  the  application  of  a  gen- 
eral, we  may  say  scientific  principle  to  a  particular  case.''     So 
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it  is  that  a  knowledge  of  the  science — the  underlying  prindpl 
of  which  all  methods  are  the  outgrowth,  aided  by  our  inventi' 
genius  and  good  judgment,  will  always  determine  the  ^/j/meth( 
under  the  existing  circumstances.  By  this  means  the  work  of  teic 
ing  ever  affords  a  field  of  investigation  for  the  student  of  hum 
nature,  and  the  earnest,  thoughtful  teacher  ever  finds  pleasure 
its  pursuit.  Upon  this  matter  of  methods  Supt  Calkins,  of  N 
York,  thoughtfully  asks ;  What  were  your  first  lessons  in  scho 
Did  those  lessons  have  any  relation  to  the  things  you  had  lean 
from  Nature  ?  Were  the  powers  you  had  begun  to  develop 
your  own  efforts  made  still  stronger  .by  your  first  lessons  in 
school-room  ?  Did  you  ever  discover  any  possible  relation 
tween  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  spol 
language  you  had  learned  to  use  before  you  crossed  the  thn 
old  of  the  school-room  ?  Did  your  first  lessons  in  geography  1 
you  to  observe  more  carefully  the  hills,  valleys,  streams  and  to 
in  your  vicinity,  and  thus  prepare  you  to  comprehend  the  feati 
of  other  countries  which  you  had  not  seen  ?  Were  you  tol 
learn  rules  in  arithmetic  first,  and  then  to  apply  them  to  j 
examples  ?  And  I  might  add  if  the  teacher  ask  for  a  reason 
any  particular  process,  explain  by  saying  "the  rule  says  so.' 

These  interrogatories  of  Supt.  Calkins  carry  us  back  to 
methods  that  prevailed  in  our  school  days,  and  remind  us  1 
utterly  powerless  such  practices  are  in  the  development  of  r 
tal  power,  and  how  false  and  superficial  is  the  conceptio 
teaching  upon  which  they  are  based.  To  find  that  the  pupil 
repeat  the  subject-matter  of  the  text-book,  can  make  a  sho^ 
recitation  by  such  repetition,  can  solve  according  to  stated  x 
various  mathematical  questions — in  fact  to  perform  with  dext< 
certain  mechanical  mental  movements,  exhibiting  most  of  al 
easy  memory — this  the  unscientific  teacher  thinks  is  his  w 
But  teaching  is  not  ** hearing  lessons  recited"  and  **assigi 
lessons  to  be  committed" — it  is  leading  the  pupil  to  investi 
and  the  mind  to  see,  to  think,  to  judge — it  is  to  develop  vigc 
mental  activity  by  so  arranging  the  conditions  that  the  mind  t^ 
cognizance  of  the  matter  intended  to  be  taught. 

Thus  an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  child  as  a  thinl 
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being  furnishes  a  guide  to  the  teacher  at  all  stages  of  progress. 
He  who  looks  at  the  growing  mind  which  he  is  helping. to  de- 
velop rather  than  at  the  pages  of  the  text- book  which  he  is  teach- 
ing b  in  a  position  to  realize  the  best  fruits  of  culture  and  knowl- 
edge by  reason  of  ability  to  give  judicious  training.  Hence  it  is 
that  a  knowledge  of  metaphysics  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
intelligent  teaching.  All  principles  of  instruction  have  their 
basis  in,  and  are  drawn  directly  from  the  nature  of  the  mind. 

Reforms  of  modern  methods  in  teaching  take  their  origin  in 
a  clearer  view  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  human  mind. 
Three  things  the  teacher  must  know :  First,  the  nature  of  the 
mind ;  second,  the  matter  to  be  taught ;  and  third,  its  relation  to 
the  activities  of  the  mind.  Without  this  knowledge  the  teacher 
is  a  mere  stumbler — he  gropes  in  darkness — he  misdirects  the 
energies  of  childhood.  With  it  every  capacity  of  the  child  is 
unfolded  into  a  completely  and  perfectly  developed  manhood 
and  womanhood,  which  is  the  result  of  education.  What  will 
most  help  us  in  our  work  of  teaching  is  a  broad,  enlightened  study 
of  the  child  in  relation  to  all  the  possibilities  of  his  being* 


TEACHING  BOTANY. 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FROM  PROFESSOR  JOHN  M.  COULTER,  OF 
WABASH   COLLEGE. 

I  wish  to  say  something  to  those  who  teach  botany  in  the  State, 
of  course  not  to  college  professors,  who  have  well-tested  methods 
of  their  own,  but  to  the  scores  of  school  teachers  who  this  spring 
will  instruct  hundreds  of  our  bright  young  people  in  this  most 
delightful  study.  The  day  is  long  past  when  botany  was  con- 
sidered dimply  a  recreative  study,  pleasant  as  a  pastime,  and  es- 
pecially fitted  for  girls,  who  could  number  it  among  their  accom- 
plishments. Now  it  has  become  a  study  of  the  most  philosophy 
ical  kind,  its  subtle  problems  demanding  the  deepest  study  of  the 
most  active  minds,  and  at  the  same  time  these  are  within  the  reach 
of  every  one's  observation. 

Ther«  is  an  old  and  a  new  way  of  teaching  botany,  and  every 
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thoughtful  mind  will  at  once  recognize  the  very  superior  ma 
of  the  latter.  The  old  method  is  something  like  this,  and  I  f< 
that  many  teachers  will  recognize  in  it  the  only  method  with  whi 
they  are  acquainted.  The  pupil  is  set  to  work  upon  a  text-be 
and  required  to  memorize  an  almost  endless  list  of  defiuitioQ! 
definitions  of  things  which,  when  defiued,  convey  little  or 
raeaning  to  him.  After  this  heroic  dose,  which  is  well  calcula 
to  nauseate  even  the  healthiest  minds,  the  whole  object  in  vi 
is  the  analysis  of  plants  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their  sd 
tific  names.  Flower  after  flower  is  taken  and  *' chased  doi 
through  artificial  keys,  and  when  its  Latin  name  is  discova 
the  impression  is  left  that  all  is  known  that  is  worth  knowi 
The  only  additional  step  that  many  teachers  are  able  to  sug 
is  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  pupil  to  press  plants,  {x 
them  upon  paper  and  neatly  label  them.  Such  is  the  old  metli 
and  I  think  every  one  will  recognize  it,  for  it  has  not  yet  b 
consigned  to  the  limbo  which  it  so  richly  deserves.  It  has  d 
a  world  of  good,  and  so  have  canal-boats,  but  now  we  have  so 
thing  better. 

The  fault  of  the  old  and  the  merit  of  the  new  lie  in  their 
jects.  The  old  method  had  for  its  object  the  discovery  of 
names  of  plants,  really  the  least  important  fact  about  them, 
with  this  most  formal  introduction  to  them  the  acquaintance 
at  an  end.  The  object  of  the  new  is  to  cultivate  this  acqui 
ance  and  learn  all  that  is  possible  with  regard  to  the  chara( 
the  habits  of  life,  not  having  the  study  of  plants  as  an  end, 
simply  as  a  means.  To  cultivate  the  powers  of  observatio 
the  secret  of  the  great  value  of  botany  as  a  study,  and  the  teat 
should  keep  this  constantly  in  view.  We  should  not  expe< 
make  botanists  of  our  pupils,  that  may  come  incidentally,  bu 
should  expect  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  dullest,  and  teach  thei 
see  what  is  going  on  about  them.  With  this  view  of  the  stud 
is  at  once  seen  that  it  reaches  far  beyond  the  narrow  confim 
botany  and  touches  upon  every  experience  of  life,  for  whei 
we  not  need  to  use  trained  habits  of  observation  ?  Botany  is 
eminently  serviceable  in  this  direction,  not  because  of  anyfl 
l)cculiar  in  its  nature,  but  simply  because  it  lies  so  freely  wi 
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the  reach  of  every  one,  as  capable  of  study  (I  do  not  say  as  com- 
pletely) in  the  humblest  district  school  as  in  the  most  elaborately 
equipped  university. 

Now,  for  some  practical  suggestions,  for  if  these  were  not  given 
this  writing  would  be  of  little  value.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  study  should  be  one  of  doubt,  and  nothing 
should  be  believed  upon  hearsay  that  can  be  learned  at  first-hand. 
If  possible,  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  study  the  lesson  first 
from  nature,  free  from  all  the  bias  of  knowledge.  For  instance, 
when  the  subject  of  leaves  is  undertaken,  every  pupil  can  study 
scores  of  leaves  and  record  his  own  observations  as  to  their  dif- 
ferences, and  when  this  is  done  the  chapter  upon  leaves  in  the 
textbook  will  be  read  not  only  with  understanding,  but  with  ea- 
gerness ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  read  with  the  greatest 
interest  about  those  things  which  we  ourselves  have  seen.  And 
so  with  branches,  roots,  fruits,  arrangement  of  leaves,  flowers, 
etc.  Do  not  let  the  pupil  read  that  a  flower  is  made  of  sepals, 
petals,  etc.,  but  let  him  discover  that  fact  for  himself,  and  when 
he  finds  these  parts  he  will  at  once  demand  names  for  them,  and 
then  they  can  be  given.  Thus  these  hard  names  of  botany  need 
not  come  as  a  list  of  definitions  to  be  memorized,  but  as  supply- 
ing a  necessity  which  the  student  has  recognized  for  himself. 
Then,  when  the  parts  of  plants  have  thus  been  learned,  the  work 
has  but  begun.  We  have  learned  the  parts  of  a  machine,  and  it 
now  remains  to  see  how  it  works. 

The  forms  of  leaves,  of  flowers,  of  roots,  etc.,  must  not  be 
taken  as  so  many  facts,  but  the  question  must  always  be  asked, 
"why  are  they  so?''  Leaves  are  arranged  thus  and  so  on  the 
stems,  but  why  ?  Sepals  are  usually  green  and  petals  delicately 
colored,  but  why  ?  The  flowers  upon  most  of  our  trees  have  no 
petals  at  all ;  why  ?  The  flower  of  the  pea  or  bean  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  shape  from  that  of  the  lily,  but  why  ?  Why  are  some 
flowers  fragrant  and  others  not?  Why  do  some  open  in  the 
evening  and  others  only  in  the  day  ?  Is  it  not  apparent  to  every 
one  that  the  pupil  set  at  such  problems,  all  of  which  he  can  an- 
swer for  himself,  helped  only  by  a  few  suggestions^  will  have  his 
mental  powers  developed  in  a  way  that  looks  far  beyond  botany 
and  that  lies  in  the  deepest  philosophy  ? 
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I>et  me,  therefore,  urge  upon  our  teachers  that  this  spring  th 
make  their  classes  in  botany  classes  of  observers  and  not  of  me 
orizcrs.  Set  the  sharp  eyes  and  bright  minds  at  work  that  tb 
will  love,  and  that  will  take  them  away  from  the  mustincss 
books  out  into  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  nature.  Nothi 
within  our  reach  as  educators  can  better  produce  '< sound  miD 
in  sound  bodies." 

Any  fuller  information  that  may  be  desired  I  will  gladly  gii 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  science  which  claims  so  large  a  sha 
of  my  attention,  but  in  the  interests  of  our  boys  and  girls,  who 
we  are  endeavoring  to  develop  into  strong,  keen-sighted,  d 
criminating  men  and  women. — Indianapolis  Journal, 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Ilbu  Department  it  conducted  by  Lbwk  H.  Joxbs,  Prin.  IndianapoUe  Training  Scba 

;0! 

INTEREST  CHILDREN  IN  NATURAL  OBJECTS. 


TEACH  pupils  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  natural  objecl 
Even  when  no  time  is  allowed  for  set  lessons,  much  int( 
est  may  be  excited  and  much  valuable  information  maj  1 
given  incidentally. 

The  simplest  facts  of  Zoology  and  Botany  become  of  dee 
interest  to  children  when  judiciously  presented  For  instanc 
take  a  caterpillar  off  a  soft  maple  tree,  and  confine  it  in  a  gla 
dish  (giving  it  ventilation),  and  feed  it  plentifully  of  the  leavi 
of  the  tree  on  which  you  found  it  Pupils  have  probably  her 
toibfc  considered  it  nothing  but  a  ''worm."  Place  the  dish  o 
j^mx  desk  and  tell  pupils  to  watch  it  day  by  day  and  see  whi 
wiD  occur.  In  a  few  days  it  will  spm  its  cocoon,  and  enter  upo 
its  period  of  rest  Ask  them  what  they  think  will  occur  ner 
They  iKcd  not  wait  for  this  particular  one  to  hatch,  however,  i 
the  teacher  may  direct  them  where  to  find  a  plentiful  supply  ( 
oDOM^s,  of  both  moths  and  butterflies.  Tell  them  to  look  on  th 
\  of  soft  maples,  mulberry  trees,  on  old  rails,  etc.,  etc 
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If  the  trees  are  not  in  full  leaf  when  the  teacher  commences  to 
make  the  suggestions,  the  first  suggestions  might  be  in  regard  to 
cocoons,  instead  of  caterpillars,  as  herein  suggested ;  but  it  is  a 
little  more  logical,  and  perhaps  more  interesting  to  begin  with 
the  latter,  since  its  life  is  more  apparent.  Let  pupils  gather  co- 
coons, and  keep  the  largest  and  showiest  in  the  school-room  until 
they  hatch.  After  the  butterflies  or  moths,  as  the  case  may  be, 
are  hatched,  keep  them  for  one  day  to  be  admired,  and  then, 
with  the  consent  of  the  school,  turn  them  free.  Cultivate  a  love 
for  butterflies  in  their  native  element — the  sunshine — rather  than 
a  taste  for  them  as  drM  specimens. 

After  the  three  stages  of  the  life  of  a  butterfly,  viz.,  as  cater- 
pillar, as  chrysalis  (cocoon),  and  as  full  fledged  butterfly,  teach 
the  following  lines : 

I  creep  on  the  ground,  and  the  children  say : 
"You  ugly  old  thing!"  and  push  me  away. 
I  lie  in  my  bed,  and  the  children  say : 
**The  fellow  is  dead;  let's  throw  him  away." 
At  last  I  awake,  and  the  children  try. 
To  make  me  stay,  as  I  rise  and  fly. 


WRITIN  G. 


Much  has  been  said  about  this  subject.  It  is  not  the  object 
of  this  article  to  present  anything  new ;  but  to  impress  the  old. 
The  mind  of  the  child  acts  on  the  same  principles  during  the 
writing  hour,  that  it  does  during  any  other  hour.  The  teacher 
should  remember  this,  and  should  take  into  account  the  nature 
of  this  subject : — 

Writing  is  largely  an  art ;  especially  Is  it  so  with  primary  pu- 
pils. Yet  there  are  principles  underlying  it  that  they  can  and 
should  understand.  The  teacher  should  see  that  they  do  under- 
stand them  before  they  attempt  to  write, — not  all  of  them,  but 
enough  to  enable  them  to  see  in  their  minds  what  they  are  to  put 
CD  paper.  Begin  with  the  simplest :  present  one  thing  at  a  time, 
master  it  sufficiently  to  enable  the  pupil  to  accomplish  it  with  ease. 
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mentally  and  physically.  He  is  then  ready  for  a  new  one.  Wh( 
he  has  mastered  it,  in  the  same  manner,  he  is  ready  to  combii 
the  two.  When  this  can  be  done  reasonably  well  with  ease,  1 
is  ready  for  another,  which  when  similarly  mastered,  may 
combined  with  the  other  two;,  and  so  cpntinue  until  all  ihet 
ments  and  combinations  are  learned.  Present  one  difficulty 
a  time.  Never  allow  a  pupil  to  practice  without  an  object  in  vie 
Pupils  frequently,  even  in  the  higher  grades,  tjike  pen  and  pap 
and  simply  scribble,  and  when  asked  what  they  are  doing,  th 
will  answer,  ** practicing."  So  they  are,  but  they  are  practici 
bad  habits,  which  may  be  seen  by  examining  their  work. 

A  pupil  should  begin  writing  as  soon  as  he  enters  scho 
Give  him  the  simplest  things,  as  was  said,  to  begin  with.  T 
simplest  instruments  are  the  slate  and  pencil.  The  simplest  thi 
that  he  has  to  learn  is  probably  /leig/U.  It  is  certainly  the  easi 
taught.  How  shall  we  teach  it?  A  good  way  is  to  take  a  ^ 
Clillott  pen  and  break  the  points  off,  and  rule  his  slate  with  wl 
h  left.  Two  permanent  lines  will  be  made,  just  about  the  rij 
distance  apart  for  the  height  of  the  small  letters.  Now  take  I 
simplest  element,  the  straight  slanting  line.  As  the  Hnes  y 
drew  show  him  just  how  high  to  make  it,  he  gets  that  idea  w 
very  little  thought.  He  learns  height  from  habit.  So  we  ni 
safely  tell  him  that  this  line  must  lean  about  so,  making  one 
show  him.  He  has  then  only  two  things  to  think  about,  s/rai^ 
line,  slanting  line.  Do  not  bother  him  about  how  to  hold 
pencil.  He  is  too  busy  to  think  about  that.  If  he  wishes 
roll  his  hand  over  on  its  side,  and  desires  to  stick  his  tongue  ( 
and  twist  it  up  into  a  roll  and  bite  it,  let  him  do  it,  but  insist  tl 
he  make  a  straight  slanting  line,  just  the  way  you  showed  hi 
Correct  other  mistakes  at  some  future  time  when  he  is  not 
bu^y. 

Next  give  him  one  of  the  curves,  say  right  curve.  Follow  t 
tame  plan  with  it.  Call  attention  to  the  new  things  in  it;  as, 
flvn^t  curve  and  it  must  slant  a  little  more  than  the  straight  lii 
Wr^n  he  can  make  it  easily  and  reasonably  well,  combine  t 
tmu  dements  learned,  thus— •i^.  When  he  can  do  this  w« 
it*  %>xn  put  a  dot  in  the  proper  place  and  tell  what  letter 
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has  made.  Then  his  eyes  will  shine.  Children,  and  other  peo- 
ple are  always  glad  to  find  that  they  have  made  something.  It 
is  plain  to  be  seen  that  by  repeating  the  /  without  the  dot  we  get 
«,  and  if  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  called  to  the  fact,  he  is 
pleased  agafn,  and  will  work  harder  to  make  it  just  right. 

Following  out  this  plan,  all  the  elements  and  combinations  of 
them,  may  be  taught,  thus  enabling  the  pupil  to  make  all  the 
small  letters  during  his  first  year  in  school.  Always  give  him 
something  to  think  about  during  his  writing  exercise.  Learning 
to  write  is  a  thinking  exercise  and  may  be  made  fascinating. 

In  his  second  year  he  should  take  pen  and  paper.  Now  he 
will  be  nervous.  He  will  get  too  much  ink  on  his  pen  and  will 
probably  make  "his  mark"  on  his  bVan  new  copy-book.  His 
mark  will  not  be  a  cross,  though;  it, will  look  more  like  the  full 
moon.  He  will  be  sure  to  do  these  and  other  things  that  will 
be  discouraging  to  himself  and  his  teacher,  unless  she  has  taken 
steps  to  prevent  such  occurrences.  *  *  Make  haste  slowly."  *  *  One 
thing  at  a  time."  Give  him  pen  and  a. piece  of  scratch-paper. 
Show  him  first  how  to  hold  his  pen,  next  how  to  take  ink,  and 
if  he  gets  too  much,  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  Do  not  allow  him  to 
"fling"  it  on  the  floor.  Insist  that  he  holds  his  pen  correctly, 
also  that  he  sits  properly.  Then,  have  him  make  some  marks 
or  letters  that  he  already  knows  how  to  make.  Make  /ig/it  lines. 
A  lesson  or  two  of  this  sort,  and  he  is  ready  to  take  his  book. 

Follow  out  the  same  plan  that  we  did  on  the  slate.  Insist  on 
proper  position  and  proper  pen-holding.  Try  to  get  them  to 
form  a  complete  image  of  a  letter  before  trying  to  make  it.  A 
help  in  this,  is  tracing  the  copy  with  the  dry  pen.  Question,  as 
to  place  of  beginning  and  finishing,  height,  slant,  spacing,  quality 
of  line,  etc.  Insist  on  his  always  aiming  to  correct  a  mistake 
just  made.  g.  f.  b. 


PRIMARY  NUMBER. 


In  the  work  in  number  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  there 
is  of  necessity  much  attention  given  to  the  memory.  Though  the 
numbers,  relations,  and  processes,  which  are  to  be  remembered, 
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are  introduced  through  interesting  and  copious  illustration,  ther 
comes  a  time  when  the  results  in  the  form  of  tables  must  be  mm 
orized  in  order  to  make  the  pupils  capable  of  accurate  and  rapi 
work  in  the  calculations  which  follow.  In  order  to  the  best  n 
suits  the  memory  work  referred  to  must  be  thoroughly  memorizw 
— must  be  at  the  command  of  the  spontaneous  memory.  N 
counting  of  fingers,  no  tapping  on  the  slate,  no  calling  up  of  tt 
result  by  any  labored  process,  must  be  allowed.  The  parts  ( 
factors  must  signify  the  result  instantaneously. 

To  secure  this  instantaneous ^  effortless  memory  requires  mu< 
drill.  This  drill  often  glides  insensibly  into  lifeless  routine,  i 
any  rate,  the  tendency  is  toward  automatic  action  of  all  the  fact 
ties  of  the  pupils. 

This  instaneous  remembrance  of  numbers,  relations,  processe 
and  results  must  be  obtained,  even  at  some  cost  in  this  tendem 
toward  automatic  action  of  the  mind's  powers.  But  it  is  well 
reduce  this  tendency  to  the  smallest  possible  result. 

There  are  two  important  ways  of  preventmg  the  spontaneo 
memory  from  benumbing  the  other  faculties.  First,  let  eve 
number,  relation,  process,  and  result,  be  first  presented  to  ti 
pupils  in  an  interesting  manner  by  means  of  objects,  and  imaj 
nary  illustrations,  thus  giving  ample  exercise  to  the  powers 
perception  and  imagination.  Secondly,  let  all  these  things  afl 
ihey  are  properly  memorized,  be  applied  at  once  to  new,  cc 
Crete  problems,  involving  the  common  sense  conditions  of  or 
nary  business  life,  thus  exercising  the  power  of  logical  judgme 
This  last-named  faculty  does  not,  it  is  true,  exist  in  its  matur 
state  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  but  the  germ  of  it  is  there ;  and  o 
school  exercises  should  tend  to  develop  it,  in  proper  relation 
subordination,  perhaps  to  the  powers  of  sense-perception,  me 
ory  and  imagination. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the  numl 
work  of  the  primary  school  is  fitted  to  give  appropriate  exerc 
to  every  power  of  the  mind.  In  previous  papers,  ample  sugg 
tions  have  been  given  in  regard  to  methods  of  presenting  su 
work  to  the  perception  and  memory ;  it  is  here  proposed  to  gi 
some  hints  on  the  logical  study  of  problems.    This  work,  of  com 
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should  begin  in  the  first  year,  for  as  soon  as  a  ksowledge  of  num- 
bers has  been  attained  it  must  be  applied.  But  for  better  illus- 
tration, I  take  a  simple  problem  in  the  first  of  fractions ;  the  prin- 
ciples Ulustrated  by  it  are  easily  applied  to  the  still  simpler  prob- 
lems of  first,  second,  and  third  year  work. 

Suppose  such  problem  as  follows :  ''How  many  dollars  does 
a  farmer  pay  for  7  hogs  if  he  pays  $30  for  6  hogs  ? "  Let  the 
study  proceed  from  the  book  provided  there  be  no  answer  given ; 
otherwise,  place  the  problem  in  full  on  the  black-board.  Call 
upon  a  pupil  to  read  the  problem.  See  that  all  pupils  look  and 
UsUn.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  depend  wholly  on  one  sense  when 
two  are  available.  When  the  reading  has  been  completed  by 
Jimmie,  say,  **How  many  dollars  were  paid  for  six  hogs.  Tom- 
my?" **  Tki'rfy  dollars  were  paid  for  six  hogs."  Insist  on  the 
correct  emphasis  in  the  answers,  so  that  even  the  slightest  shades 
of  meaning  may  be  given  correctly.  Be  careful  to  use  correct 
emphasis  in  putting  questions.  It  is  not  admissible  to  use  em- 
phasis for  the  purpose  of  hinting  the  answer,  without  respect  to 
the  reasoning;  but  it  is  entirely  correct  to  use  it  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  exact  and  delicate  relations  of  thought.  * '  For  how 
many  hogs  were  thirty  dollars  paid,  Sammy  ?  "  ''Thirty  dollars 
were  paid  for  six  hogs."  "Since  thirty  dollars  were  paid  for  six 
hogs,  what  part  of  thirty  dollars  did  one  hog  cost,  Bennie  ? " 
'*One  hog  cost  one-JMcM  of  thirty  dollars."  "What  is  one-sixth 
of  thirty  dollars,  Fannie?"  Or,  "How  much  is  oue-six/h  of 
thirty  dollars,  Fannie ? "  "One-sixth  of  thirty  dollars  is^^  dol- 
lars." "Then,  how  many  dollars  does  one  hog  cost,  Susie?" 
"One  hog  costs  Jive  dollars." 

"Of  how  many  hogs  does  the  problem  ask  the  cost,  Eddie?' 
*^0i seven  hogs."  "And  how  much  does  one  hog  cost,  Anna?" 
^^One  hog  costs  five  dollars  ?  "  "  Since  one  hog  costs  five  dollars, 
how  many  times  five  dollars  will  will  seven  hogs  cost,  Jennie  ?  " 
"Seven  hogs  will  cost  seven  times  five  dollars."  "And  seven 
times  five  dollars  are  how  many  dollars,  Charlie?"  "Seven 
times  five  dollars  are  thirty  five  dollars. "  *  *  Then,  if  six  hogs  cost 
thirty  dollars,  how  many  dollars  will  seven  hogs  cost,  Lizzie  ? " 
"If  JMc  hogs  cost  thirty  dollars,  seven  hogs  will  cost  thirty-five 
dollars." 
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Pupils  may  now  be  taught  how  to  arrange  the  work  on  i 
slate,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  chief  conditions  and  relations  of  t 
problem,  without  unnecessary  writing. 

The  following  is  a  good  form,  growing  logically  out,  as  itdoi 
of  the  questions  and  answers  above  : 

6  hogs  cost  $30. 

I  hog  costs  ^  of  $30. 
i  of  $30  is  $5. 
I  hog  costs  $5. 

7  hogs  cost  7  X  $5- 
7  X  $5  are  $35. 
Ans.,  7  hogs  cost  $35. 

If  there  are  very  dull  or  slow  pupils  in  the  class,  other  qu 
tions  than  those  indicated  above,  or  some  illustrations,  may 
needed  at  the  most  difficult  points ;  but  even  then,  the  logi 
line  of  question  must  also  be  followed.  After  many  recitatic 
of  this  kind  pupils  will  gain  enough  logical  power  to  enable  ib 
to  solve  new  problems  during  study  hour,  and  arrange  the  w( 
on  slate  or  paper.  The  recitation  hour  should  then  be  spent 
the  reciting  by  the  pupil  of  what  he  has  upon  his  slate,  subject 
the  criticism  of  his  teacher  and  classmates. 


\/ 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

This  Department  is  conducted  by  Geo.  P.  Brown,  President  Sute  Normal  Scbo 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 


IN  what  does  elementary  instruction  differ  from  secondary 
struction  ? 
This  is  a  primary  inquiry  with  the  teacher  who  is  tryi 
to  discover  a  science  of  teaching.  Its  answer  will  be  easier  wl 
the  difference  between  elementary  and  secondary  knowledg< 
made  clear.  Knowledge  is  the  discerned  relations  in  thin 
that  are  in  accord  with  the  real  relations  in  things.  These  r( 
tions  are  various,  some  of  which  are  easily  discovered  by 
minds  whether  educated  or  not,  while  others  can  be  seen  01 
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by  the  mature  mind  that  has  been  strengthened  by  much  exer- 
cise. Thoie  discerned  relations  that  are  easily  apprehended  by 
all  minds,  the  young  and  immature,  as  well  as  the  old  and  ma- 
ture, may  be  called  elementary  knowledge. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  knowledge  ? 

To  answer  this  question  so  that  it  shall  be  intelligible  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  answer  it  for  themselves  it  will  be  necessary 
to  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  knowledge. 

I  know  a  thing  when  I  see  it  to  have  some  relation  to  some- 
thing else.  If  there  was  but  one  thing  in  existence  knowledge 
would  be  impossible.  What  I  know  must  be  seen  to  be  other 
and  different  from  myself  that  knows  it.  Until  1  differentiate 
things  from  myself  I  do  not  know  them.  Even  in  self  knowledge, 
myself  is  made  an  object  and  is  seen  as  something  other  than  I 
that  know  it.  When  anything  is  apprehended  to  be  something 
other  than  I  that  apprehend  it  this  act  of  apprehending  is  an  act 
of  knowledge.  This  is  the  first  knowledge  attainable  by  the 
infant  mind  and  this  relation  is  called  that  of  diversity.  The  act 
is  called  an  act  of  discrimination.  Add  to  the  power  to  see  things 
as  different  from  myself  the  power  to  remember  these  differences 
and  there  will  soon  develop  the  power  to  see  tnings  to  differ  from 
each  other.  When  I  have  seen  in  what  an  object  differs  from 
every  other  I  have  found  what  are  its  characteristics  as  an  indi- 
vidual thing  and  have  set  it  off  from  everything  else.  I  know  it 
as  an  individual  or  rather  as  a  particular  thing,  by  seeing  in  what 
it  differs  from  other  things. 

But  the  mind  can  not  long  continue  to  exercise  this  power 
of  discriminating  between  things  without  apprehending  certain 
agreements  or  sameness  in  them.  This  is  the  relation  of  same- 
ness or  identity.  Things  are  seen  as  different  and  that  separates 
them ;  they  are  also  seen  as  the  same  and  that  unifies  them.  Unity 
in  diversity.  This  power  to  see  sameness  in  the  midst  of  diver- 
sity is  at  first  very  feeble.  But  it  increases  with  age.  It  is  greatly 
accelerated  by  language.  A  word  is  merely  the  name  given  to 
this  sameness  that  is  seen  to  exist  in  any  special  group  of  things. 
The  word  chair  means  what  is  the  same  in  all  chairs.  Names 
may  be  given  to  particular  things.    These  are  proper  nouns.    But 
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all  the  significant  words  of  our  language  are  names  of  what  is  the 
same  in  an  entire  group  of  things. 

This  seeing  the  same  in  many  particulars  is  called  generaliza 
tion,  and  the  notion  or  idea  thus  gained  is  called  a  general  notioi 
in  contrast  with  the  notion  of  a  separate  thing  which  is  called ai 
individual  notion.  Now  there  is  a  spontaneous  activity  of  thi 
power  of  generalization  in  a  low  degree  in  very  young  children 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  use  language  intelligently 
If  they  could  not  generalize  they  would  have  no  use  for  an 
other  classes  of  words  than  proper  names.  But  there  is  a  distil 
guishable  difference  between  this  spontaneous  generalization  an< 
that  conscious  search  for  the  one  in  the  many  which  results  i 
the  generalizations  of  science.  These  scientific  generalizatioB 
form  the  basis  of  classifications  that  arrange  particulars  int 
groups  and  thus  relieve  the  mind  of  the  burden  of  nurtjben 
which  would  otherwise  overpower  it. 

But  conscious  generalization  is  a  process  within  the  scope  < 
the  mind's  activity,  even  in  youth.  It  belongs  to  the  stage  ( 
eieinentary  knowledge.  To  discriminate,  to  generalize,  and  1 
classify  are  elementary  processes  in  knowing,  and  it  is  the  offi( 
of  elementary  instruction  to  stimulate  the  mind  to  perform  the 
processes. 

There  are  other  relations  even  more  elementary  than  some  ( 
these  that  we  have  considered,  which  it  will  be  the  purpose  ( 
another  paper  to  consider. 


y 


ORAL  READING— PRONUNCIATION. 


The  importance  of  correct,  artistic  pronunciation  as  an  el 
ment  of  expression  in  reading  and  in  conversation  was  brief 
discussed  in  a  former  article.  Some  suggestions  as  to  the  met 
od  of  acquiring  it  are  herein  presented. 

A  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  pronunciation  and  skill  in  the  a 
are  imparted  somewhat  incidentally,  in  advanced  reading,  b 
this  does  not  prevent  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  facts. 

\Vhether  taught  separately,  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  subject 
reading,  or  taught  incidentally,  the  facts  of  pronunciation  mi 
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be  organized  into  a  system  that  shall  exhibit  their  relations  to 
each  other,  and  by  so  organizing  them,  skill  in  the  art  can  be 
more  surely  and  rapidly  acquired  than  by  teaching  them  as  iso- 
lated facts. 

Pronunciation  may  be  divided  into  three  parts :  articulatidn^ 
or  that  which  treats  of  elementary  sounds  and  their  symbols; 
syllabication^  or  that  which  treats  of  the  principles  of  grouping 
sounds  into  syllables ;  and  cuceni,  or  that  which  treats  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  force  among  syllables. 

The  most  difficult  element  of  the  subject  is  articulation. 

This  part  of  the  work  should  give  the  pupil  (i)  a  knowledge 
of  the  sounds  of  the  language,  (2)  should  make  his  ear  skillful 
in  discriminating  between  the  sounds,  (3)  should  make  his  or- 
gans of  articulation  skillful  in  uttering  the  sounds  separately  and 
in  combination,  (4)  should  teach  him  the  diacritical  marks  as  a 
condition  of  determining  for  himself  the  pronunciation  of  words 
from  the  dictionary. 

On  basis  of  their  degree  of  vocality  and  the  openness  or  close- 
ness of  the  articulating  organs  in  producing  them,  elementary 
sounds  are  divided  into  two  general  classes :  vowels  and  conso- 
nants. 

The  ear  distinguishes  between  vowels  by  the  two  characteris- 
tics of  quality  and  lengthy  or  duration.  Quality  is  the  character 
of  a  sound  arising  from  the  shape  of  the  mouth  in  producing  it, 
forexampUy  e,  a,  oo.  The  shape  of  the  mouth  depends  upon 
the  relative  position  of  the  lips,  tongue,  lower  jaw,  and  palate. 

On  basis  of  their  length,  vowels  are  classed  as  long,  short,  and 
intermediate ;  on  basis  of  their  simple  or  complex  nature,  as  ele- 
mentary and  diphthongal. 

To  give  to  vowels  their  correct  length  is  comparatively  easy ; 
to  give  to  them  their  correct  quality  is,  in  many  cases,  much 
more  difficult.  The  pupil  must  learn  to  do  this,  in  part,  by  imi- 
tating the  correct  utterance  of  his  teacher,  but  this  means  can 
be  supplemented  in  a  very  important  way  by  calling  attention  to 
the  shape  of  the  mouth  which  the  sound  requires,  and  by  show- 
ing the  relation  of  the  difficult  sounds  to  those  of  easier  utterance. 
The  three  extremes  of  quality  are  represented  by  ^,  a,  and  66. 
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Thinking  now  only  of  the  long  vowels,  let  us  see  whether  the 
are  all  intermediate  to  these  three. 

In  producing  e,  the  teeth  are  near  together,  the  corners  of  th 
mouth  are  widely  separated,  the  middle  part  of  the  tongue  is  ncj 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  near  the  low( 
front  teeth.  By  experimenting  with  the  remaining  long  soum 
it  will  be  discovered  that  the  one  requiring  the  least  change  i 
the  shape  of  the  mouth  from  that  required  by  e  is  a.  Contim 
the  experiment  and  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  next  in  ordi 
h  ft,  and  the  next  a. 

At  e  the  mouth  is  most  open  sidewise.  With  each  successi\ 
sound  the  lower  jaw  is  slightly  dropped,  and  at  a  the  mouth 
most  open  vertically.  The  mouth  can  not  open  wider  verticall 
and  to  secure  the  remaining  long  sounds  it  must  assume  ad 
ferent  shape.  The  sound  which  requires  the  least  change  fro 
a,  is  0.  Then  follow  in  order  a,  o,  and  66.  From  a  to  56  tl 
lij)S  assume,  first  an  oval,  then  a  circular,  and  lastly  a  bell-shap 
at  66.  From  e  to  66,  the  tongue  is  drawn  slightly  backwards  ai 
downwards  with  each  successive  down. 

Since  the  above  represent  the  extremes  of  vowel  quality, 
.li ready  defined,  each  of  the  short  sounds  must  be  the  cognate 
some  long  sound.  The  long  sound  having  been  mastered  it 
4inte  easy  to  teach  the  related  short  sound,  by  requiring  the  p 
p»l  to  place  the  mouth  in  the  shaj^e  required  by  the  former,  ai 
drrening  him  to  utter  it  more  quickly,  which  will  give  the  c( 
responding-  short  sound.  The  two  sounds  most  difficult  to  a 
ipmc  are  i\,  intermediate  to  &  and  a,  and  S  intermediate  d  and 
(Sec  Webster's  Dictionary,  Principles  of  pronunciation,  §§ 
ind  14).  To  teach  these  as  isolated  sounds  and  by  imitation 
A  very  tedious  process  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  They  can  1 
nnsterod  in  a  nmch  shorter  time  by  comparing  and  contrastii 
llirn\  with  the  sounds  between  which  they  are  intermediate. 

In  pronouncu^ji  diphthongs,  the  pupil  is  liable,  in  many  case 
to  otnit  the  lust  clement  and  sav  dooty  for  duty;  or  tosubstitu 
tor  the  ittM  cU  meiu  some  other  sound  and  say  io6t  (out)  insicj 
oi  «oi\t  (^o\itV  \\\\{  it  the  diphthong  is  associated  in  some  wi 
w^th  its  t'u^t  cUMueni  he  is  less  liable  to  make  such  mistakes. 
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The  following  table  contains  all  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  indicates  their  relations  to  each  other : 
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It  will  be  observed  that  sounds  placed  on  the  same  horizontal 
line  require  the  mouth  to  be  in  the  same  shape  but  slightly  more 
dpen  for  the  short  than  for  the  corresponding  long  sounds.  For 
reasons  given  above  the  diphthongs  are  placed  on  a  line  with 
their  first  sounds. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  position  of  0.  (See  Webster's 
Dictionary,  Principles  of  Pronunciation  §  8).  Does  not  the 
section  referred  to  teach  that  he  who  says  Gaud,  laug,  d  ug,  etc., 
is  more  nearly  correct  than  he  who  says  Gahd,  lahg,  dahg,  etc. 
A  few  minutes  drill  upon  this  table  each  day  before  beginning 
the  reading  lesson  would  put  the  voice  in  good  condition  for  ex- 
pression ;  would  give  a  knowledge  of  what  the  vowel  sounds  are ; 
would  make  the  ear  skillful  in  discriminating  between  them ;  and 
would  give  the  vocal  and  articulating  organs  skill  in  uttering 
them. 

The  table  would  occupy  but  small  space  upon  the  black  board 

and  might  be  left  there  permanently. 

Joseph  Carhart. 


The  truest  help  we  can  render  to  an  afflicted  man  is  not  to 
take  his  burden  from  him,  but  to  call  out  his  best  strength,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  bear  the  burden. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  METHODS.  IN  READING. 


In  previous  articles  there  have  been  considered  the  stages  o! 
reading ;  the  distinguishing  mark  of  each  stage ;  and  the  genen 
method  of  procedure  as  based  upon  the  distinguishing  marks 
As  stated  in  the  last  article,  these  remain  to  be  considered  :— 

1.  The  purpose. 

2.  Means  of  making  the  work  interesting. 

3.  Method  of  making  the  work  clear. 

PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  reading  has  evoked  considerable  discussioi 
among  educators,  and  there  is  not  yet  unanimity  of  view  in  regari 
to  this  important  feature  in  educational  work. 

Is  it  the  design  of  reading  to  store  the  mind  ?  To  strengtht 
the  mind  ?  To  store  and  strengthen  the  mind  ?  Or  is  the  end  c 
reading  2l  fourth  something  ihdX  has  not  yet  been  perceived  by  th 
teacher  of  the  art  ? 

One  defines  reading  as  *  *  the  art  of  giving  proper  oral  exprci 
sion  to  written  or  printed  composition."  Another  has  said  tha 
''Reading  is  the  adequate  expression  in  vocal  utterances  c 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  writer  as  expressed  in  written  c 
printed  composition."  A  third  says,  "The  true  object  of  reac 
ing  is  to  make  the  child's  reading  easy,  intelligent  and  inteUigtbkk 
A  fourth  states  that  ''Reading  is  the  getting  and  giving  of  thougt 
by  means  of  words  arranged  in  sentences." 

It  has  also  been  said  that  '*  Reading  is  that  subject  whic 
seeks : — 

1.  To  give  the  pupil  that  knowledge  of  the  various  forms  c 
discourse  which  is  a  necessary  condition  to  comprehending  th 
content  of  these  forms  of  discourse. 

2.  To  give  skill  in  comprehending  the  thought  of  discouis 
as  a  whole. 

3.  To  cultivate  certain  powers  of  the  mind,  especially  th 
imagination,  sensibility  and  will. 

4.  To  give  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  oral  reading  an( 
skill  in  using  them." 
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These  views  as  to  the  nature  and  province  of  reading  have 
arisen,  no  doubt,  from  a  consideration  of  the  subject  matter  of 
reading  and  of  the  general  aim  of  education  itself,  since  reading 
is  the  one  subject,  as  correctly  indicated  in  the  last  purpose  as 
given  above,  that  most  nearly  approaches  in  its  scope,  that  of 
education  itself. 

The  subject-matter  of  reading  is  printed  discourse ;  and  the 
question  recurs,  as  the  most  preliminary  and  the  most  important 
one  in  the  subject, — What  is  the  aim  of  reading  in  dealing  with 
printed  discourse  ? 

The  object  of  reading  as  a  subject  may  be  indicated  by  con- 
sidering the  object  of  an  individual  reading  lesson.  Lucy  Lar- 
com,  in  describing  May,  wrote — 

**  Oh,  the  smell  of  sprouting  grass ! 
In  a  blur  the  violets  pass.  - 
Whispering  from  the  wild-wood  come 
Mayflowers'  breath  and  insects'  hum." 

Were  this  fragment  of  literature  to  be  the  subject-matter  of  a  par- 
ticular lesson  in  reading,  should  the  design  ^f  the  lesson  be  to 
give  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  words  and  sentences,  i.  e., 
the  expression,  as  such  ? 

Should  the  purpose  be  to  give  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the 
thought  itself,  as  such;  i.  e.,  to  give  the  pupils,  as  a  permanent 
possession  of  their  minds,  the  thought  that  May  is  the  month  that 
is  characterized  by  odors  of  sprouting  grass  and  of  Mayflowers, 
profusion  of  violets,  and  music  of  insects  ? 

Should  the  object  be  to  give  the  pupils  the  power  to  obtain  the 
thought  through  the  form  of  expression  ? 

Should  the  end  in  view  in  the  lesson  be  to  give  to  the  class  the 
power  to  adequately  express  orally,  in  the  language  of  the  writer, 
the  thought  and  feeling  ? . 

Or,  should  the  aim  of  the  lesson  be  to  confer  the  power  to  in- 
terpret the  thought  of  such  discourse  and  to  give  adequate  oral 
expression  to  the  thought  and  feeling  in  the  same  words? 

It  is  presumed  that  no  one  would  hold  to  the  thought  that 
either  the  first  or  the  second  purpose  indicated  should  be  the  real 
design  of  the  lesson.     The  question  remains,  however — Would 
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the  purpose  of  the  lesson  be  the  third,  the  fourth,  or  the  fifth,  a 
presented  above  ?  ^ 

This  is  a  question,  which,  it  would  seem,  can  not  be  answer© 
by  considering  the  subject-matter  of  reading,  only.  Recours 
must  also  be  had  to  the  object  of  school  work  in  general.  Th 
school  work  is  to  prepare  one  to  enter  properly  upon  his  dutie 
involved  in  the  relations  of  family,  church,  society,  business  a 
fairs,  and  state.  The  reading  in  school  is  therefore  to  deal  wit 
printed  discourse  in  that  way  which  will  best  prepare  the  pup 
to  deal  with  printed  discourse  as  required  in  these  after  relation! 
from  which  he  can  not  escape,  if  he  would. 

If  the  family  relation  is  considered,  especially  the  family  fin 
side  relation,  it  is  obvious  that  every  family  circle,  if  cultui 
reigns  there,  involves  and  requires  intelligent  interpretation  an 
adequate  oral  expression  of  printed  discourse. 

It  is  equally  plain  that  intelligent  participation  in  the  affairs  ( 
society,  business,  church  and  state,  requires  considerable  powt 
of  interpreting  thought  as  expressed  in  print;  and  in  certai 
phases  of  these  relations,  the  power  to  give  intelligible  oral  e: 
pression  in  the  same  words,  to  the  thought  and  feeling  as  e; 
pressed  in  the  form  of  print,  is  no  small  advantage. 

Reflection  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  power  to  inte 
pret  printed  discourse,  and  the  power  to  orally  express  the  thougl 
of  such  discourse,  in  all  the  relations  of  life  for  which  school  wot 
should  prepare,  would  seem  to  make  it  clear  that  the  former,  i 
unlocking  to  the  reader  the  treasures  of  the  past,  and  giving  1 
him  in  so  large  a  measure  those  ideas  and  influences  that  prepai 
him  to  cope  with  the  diflficuities  of  life  and  elevate  his  standar 
of  living,  is  more  important  than  the  power  to  orally  exprei 
thought  as  found  in  print,  however  important  this  latter  pow( 
may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  purpose  of  reading  is — 

1.  To  give  the  pupils  the  power  to  obtain  from  print,  (c 
script),  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  author. 

2.  To  give  the  power  to  adequately  express  orally  the  thougl 
and  feeling  in  the  words  of  the  writer;  and  that  of  this  twofol 
purpose,  the  first  part  is  the  predominant  element. 
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By  reference  to  the  purposes  quoted  above  in  the  beginning, 
it  will  be  seen  thar  the  first  and  second  have  in  conteniplation 
only  the  second  element  of  the  purpose  just  stated,  and  that  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  are  in  substantial  accord  with  the  two  fold 
purpose  as  given,  with  the  difference,  however,  that  there  is  in 
them  no  indication,  as  to  which  element  of  the  purpose  is  pre- 
dominant. 

Those  teachers  who  hold  the  first  element  of  the  purpose  to 
be  the  predominant  one,  will  recognize  in  oral  reading  not  only 
an  end,  but  a  means,  and  will  be  free  to  employ  it,  when  it  seems 
advantageous,  to  test  whether  the  pupil  has  obtained  the  thought, 
and  also  to  assist  him,  through  imitation  as  an  instrument,  in  ob- 
taining the  thought;  but  the  teachers  who  consider  the  second 
phase  of  the  subject  to  be  the  more  important  of  the  two,  will 
maintain  that  imitation  should  not  be  employed  in  teaching  read- 
ing, and  that  the  pupil  should  never  be  allowed  to  attempt  the 
oral  expression  of  a  sentence  until  he  is  in  full  possession  of  the 
thought  and  feeling.  Howard  Sandison. 


Mathematically  Correct.— 2-^0=00  ,  or  oX®  =2 ;  also  8-5-0=00  ,  or 
0X8=8;  .•.2=8.  Again,  2-f-oo ,  and  20o-^-o=oo;  .•.2=r200.  But  200=2 
X'OO;  .•.2=2X100;  and,  by  Iransposilion,  2 — 2=!0o,  or  0=100;  or,  to  a 
mathematical  certainty,  when  you  are  dead  broke,  you  have  one  hundred  dol- 
lars in  your  pocket.     But  o  being  a  quantity,  it  must  be  greater  than  nothing; 

and  10— 9=i-f-,  for  the  figure  in  tens'  plice  equals  ten  units,  and  ten  units 

nine  units  equal  one  unit  and  oin  units'  place=:sorhe  quantity;  .-.the expres- 
sion 10 — 9=ri-}-.  For  the  same  reason,  100 — ^^99=l-j-something-|-ten  times 
something;  for  the  o  in  tens'  place  is  ten  limes  graater  than  the  o  in  units' 
place,  which  equals  something.  How  gratifying  this  mathematical  explana- 
tion !  YoT  as  zero  being  a  quantity  increases  the  value  of  loo  to  one  hundred 
plus  something,  plus  ten  limes  something,  so  it  increases  our  powers,  capacities 
and  liberties  something  plus  ten  times  something.  It  increases  our  powers;  for  ■ 
since  2  years-M>=infinile  lime,  and  since  8  years-j-o=rinfinite  time;  .-.2  years 
equals  8  years ;  and  since  an  average  student  can  graduate  in  eight  years  with- 
out diflficulty,  the  faculty  should  permit  any  ordinary  student  to  graduate  with 
an  A.  B.  in  two  years. 

Again,  2  rods-f-o=oo,  and  200,000,000  miles-^o=oo  ;  .•.2  rods=r200,ooo - 
000  miles;  and  since  it  is  less  than  95,000,000  to  the  sun,  and  since  a  person 
can  walk  two  rods  in  one  minute,  he  could  walk  to  the  sun  and  return  in  one 
minute,  and  some  time  to  spare.  Or,  since  43,000  mile.s-j-o=:oo  ,  and  since 
two  feef-f-o=oo  ,  43jOOO  miles=2  feet.  But  43,000  miles  exceeds  the  distance 
to  the  moon,  and  since  a  cow  jumped  two  feet  toward  the  moon,  therefore  •'the 
cow  jumped  over  the  moon." 
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OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


Towns  and  Cities  Do  Not  Share  the  Surplus  Dog  Tax. 
[Letter  Book  G,  page  492.]  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided,  in  tl 
case  of  Sou/A  Bend  v.  Jacquinth,  90  Ind.  495  (not  yet  publishd 
that  the  surplus  dog  tax  fund  must  be  "paid  and  transferred  tot] 
school  revenue  of  the  township^*  and  that  towns  and  cities  situati 
in  the  township  are  not  entitled  to  any  share  therein.  In  this  dec 
ion  the  court  pays  no  attention  to  the  act  of  March  14,  1877,  whi 
Attorney-General  Baldwin  thought  was  not  repealed  by  the  act 
April  13,  1 88 1,  as  I  have  shown  on  page  72  of  tte  School  Law. 

Foreclosure  of  a  Mortgage  Executed  by  a  Married  W 
MAN. — [Letter  Book  G,  page  497.]  It  is  asked  whether  a  marri 
woman,  her  husband  joining  with  her,  can  execute  a  valid  mortga 
upon  her  own  real  estate  to  secure  a  loan  from  the  school  fund 
and  whether,  when  such  a  mortgage  has  been  made  and  there  ii 
default  in  the  payment  of  interest,  a  suit  of  foreclosure  can  be  mai 
tained  against  the  wife.  If  such  mortgage  was  executed  before  S< 
tember  19,  1881,  the  date  of  taking  effect  of  Sec.  51 19  R.  S..  whi 
prohibits  a  married  woman  from  entering  into  a  contract  of  sure 
ship  in  any  manner  whatever,  then  a  suit  of  foreclosure  may 
maint^ned  again  st^the  mortgagers ;  but  if  executed  after  Septeml 
19,  1 88 1,  the  mortgagers  could  defeat  the  foreclosure  by  proving  tl 
the  money  was  obtained  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  husband, 
that  it  was  a  surety  debt  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  I  advise  audit 
not  to  loan  the  school  funds  on  the  property  of  a  married  worn! 
except  on  the  execution,  by  both  husband  and  wife,  of  an  affidi 
that  the  loan  is  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  wife  or  the  wife's  pn 
crty,  this  affidavit  to  be  attached  to  and  preserved  with  the  me 
gage.  John  W.  Holcombb, 

Sup't  Public  InstnicUm 


Who  Levies  School  Taxes. — The  Board  of  County  Commissi< 
crs  have  no  control  over  school  trustees  in  the  levy  of  school  tare 

City  Superintendents— Paid  prom  what  Fund. — ^Thelawd( 
not  recognize  and  fix  the  status  of  superintendents  of  city  schools, 
has  been  decided  that  they  must  be  paid  from  the  special  revei 
when  all  their  time  is  spent  in  supervision.  If  they  teach  a  part 
the  time,  they  must  have  a  license,  and  must  be  paid  a  proportioi 
part  from  the  tuition  fund. 

Custody  op  School  Property.— The  trustee  has  entire  cent 
of  school  houses.  The  director  has  char^  of  the  house  for  cert 
purposes,  but  he  acts  under  the  trustee,  subject  to  his  directions. 
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EDITORIAL, 


An  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  for  the  yournal  in  every  town- 
ihip  in  the  State,    Send  for  terms. 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  %\  in  two  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;   no  others  can   be 

used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

February  No. — We  are  quite  anxious  to  have  a  few  more  copies 
of  the  February  Journal  for  1884.  They  will  greatly  oblige  persons 
who  are  anxious  to  complete  their  files.  We  will  be  glad  to  extend 
the  time,  one  month,  of  any  one  sending  us  this  number. 

"The  Correspondence  University**  is  an  association  of  experi- 
enced instructors,  who  have  organized  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
students  to  remain  at  their  homes  and  receive  instruction  in  most  of 
the  collegiate  branches  of  study.  It  is  somewhat  on  the  Chautauqua 
plan,  but  on  a  higher  plane.  For  particulars  address  the  secretary^ 
Lucien  A.  Wait,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  decided  to  hold  examinations 
for  State  Certificates,  beginning  June  17th  next,  in  the  following  cities : 
Fort  Wayne,  La  Fayette,  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  Bloomington^ 
Evansville,  North  Vernon.  For  requirements  and  further  particu- 
lars see  last  month's  Journal.  A  large  number  of  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents ought  to  secure  a  state  license.  It  is  highly  desirable 
for  very  obvious  reasons. 

Location  of  the  Second  Prime  Meridian. — In  answer  to  inqui- 
ries it  can  be  stated  that  the  location  of  the  Second  Prime  Meridian, 
from  which  most  of  the  lands  in  Indiana  have  been  surveyed,  was 
not  determined  by  the  mouth  of  Blue  River,  as  many  have  supposed, 
but  was  fixed  at  9°  29""  West  from  Washington.  This  statement  is 
made  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  John  Collett,  State  Geologist,  who  has 
given  the  subject  special  attention  and  made  a  printed  report  upon  it. 

Inattention. — ^The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  of  the  opinion 
that  in  very  many  cases  children  are  blamed  for  inattention  when,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  they  are  quite  excusable,  and,  indeed,  entitled  to 
sympathy-,  because  their  hearing  is  affected  by  insidious  catarrh  or 
other  cause.  "The  questions  of  hygiene  and  near-sightedness,**  he 
remarks,  "have  been  agitating  the  public  for  some  time,  as  many 
school  children  are  found  to  be  suffering  from  negligence  in  these 
particulars." 
3 
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State  Supt.  Holcombe  has  submitted  bis  "  off-year"  report tothe 
Governor,  as  required  by  law.  It  is  largely  statistical.  The  total 
enumeration  of  school  children  for  1883  was  719.035,  an  increase  of 
9.61 1  over  the  preceding  year.  The  total  enrollment  of  children  in 
school  was  500,669,  while  the  average  daily  attendance  was  only 
301.167.  The  number  of  school  houses  is  9.869.  Our  permancni 
school  fund  is  now  19.271,910.78;  our  school  revenue  for  the  yeai 
ending  July  31,  1883,  was  $3,874,053.76,  of  which  12,539,174.82  wai 
tuition  revenue,  applicable  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  teachers 
salaries.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  state  in  1883  wai 
13.058,  of  which  6,060  were  females. 


The  Compulsory  Education  Law  in  Illinois. — The  Chicag( 
Inter- Ocean  gives  the  following,  which  will  be  read  with  interest: 

*'  Chicago  must  plead  guilty  to  having  a  larger  number  of  half-da; 
schools  than  any  other  American  city.  This  is  due  in  part  to  ih 
marvelous  growth  of  our  population,  but  still  more  to  the  tardines 
with  which  the  authorities  respond  to  the  demand  which  this  growt; 
makes  upon  them  for  more  school  accommodations.  True,  we  ar 
building  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  twelve  or  fifteen-room  school-house 
a  year,  besides  having  9,244  pupils  in  double  divisions  and  1,394  pt 
pils  in  rented  rooms,  at  a  cost  in  rent  of  $3  00  a  year  per  pupil,  an 
while  there  were  32,038  pupils  in  private  schools  in  June,  1882,  ther 
were  still  over  10,000  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  not  en 
rolled  in  any  school.  This  alone  is  reason  enough  why  our  compul 
sory  education  law  is  a  dead  letter  in  this  city.  Some  other  reaso; 
must  be  sought  in  certain  other  places;  but  the  fact  remains  that  fo 
one  reason  or  another  the  law  might  as  well  not  have  been  passe 
as  be  so  utterly  ignored  as  it  is.'* 


ARBOR    DAY. 


Arbor  Day,  April  14th,  was  a  great  success.  Gov.  Porter  wrote 
letter. heartily  indorsing  the  work,  which  Supt.  Holcombe  had  printe 
with  an  address  of  his  own  and  a  programme,  which  was  sent  out  ii 
large  numbers.  These  addresses  were  read  to  thousands  of  pcopl 
who  assisted  in  celebrating  the  day,  and  the  effect  can  not  be  othcx 
wise  than  good.  The  number  of  trees  planted  can  not  be,  at  prescni 
estimated,  but  it  was  large :  not  nearly  so  large,  however,  as  it  woul< 
have  been  had  the  day  been  fixed  earlier  in  the  season,  before  th 
adjournment  of  most  of  the  country  schools. 

The  Journal  suggests  that  another  "arbor  day"  be  fixed  for  nci 
fall,  when  the  country  schools  will  be  in  session.  The  fall  is  ai 
equally  good  season  in  which  to  transplant  trees,  and  circumstance 
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make  it  more  desirable  for  a  scAoo/  "  arbor  day."    Will  the  commit- 
tee carefully  consider  the  propriety  of  the  above  suggestion  ? 

Space  can  not  be  spared  in  which  to  even  mention  the  large  num- 
ber of  reports  sent  us  of  arbor  day  celebrations. 


NATIONAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION. 


The  Education  Bill  recently  passed  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  is  a  meas- 
ure to  be  hailed  with  unusual  interest.  It  appropriates  the  sum  of 
^7,000,000  to  education,  to  be  apportioned  to  the  States  in  the  ratio 
of  their  illiteracy  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1880.  The  first  year 
l7,ooo,oco  are  to  be  used,  the  second  year  1 10,000,000,  the  third  year 
115,000,000,  after  which  there  will  be  a  diminution  of  ^2,000,000  an- 
nually, till  the  close  of  the  eighth  year,  when  the  appropriations  cease. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  money  will  of  course  go  to  the  South  ;  it 
will  be  used  only  in  common  schools  of  unsectarian  .character,  and 
its  benefits  must  be  applied  to  the  children  irrespective  of  color. 
Before  a  State  can  receive  the  benefit  of  the  act,  it  must  have  a  free 
public  school  system,  and  the  Governor  must  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  a  statement  of  the  number  of  children  already  attend- 
ing school,  and  the  expenditure  for  them,  and  no  State  can  receive  a 
greater  sum  than  it  raises  from  its  own  revenues. 

Those  who  object  to  the  bill  do  it  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  edu- 
cation is  strictly  a  j/a/^  institution,  and  that  the  general  government, 
under  its  constitution,  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  educational  affairs. 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  bill  will  pass  the  House  and 
become  a  law  * 


TEMPERANCE. 


Whether  or  not  the  subject  ol  temperance  shall  be  introduced  into 
politics  the  Journal  will  not  discuss.  Whether  **  high  license,*'  "local 
option,"  or  "  prohibition  '*  is  the  best  method  of  controlling  the  liquor 
traffic,  is  also  foreign  to  the  Journal's  purpose.  But  the  Journal  has 
uniformly  advocated  that  the  great  subject  of  temperance,  or  rather 
M-temperance  should  be  discussed  and  studied  in  our  schools  The 
effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system  should  be  taught  rystem- 
atically  and  thoroughly.  The  effects  of  intemperance  on  the  morals  of 
men  and  communities  should  be  depicted  in  its  true  light — no,  that  can 
not  be  done — but  it  should  be  approximated.  (Great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  "  offend  the  little  ones,"  whose  parents  may  be  addicted 
to  drink.  It  would  be  inexcusable  in  a  teacher  to  lower  a  parent  in 
the  estimation  of  his  child.) 

The  great  cost  of  intemperance  and  the  poverty  and  suffering  it 
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entails  is  also  a  proper  theme.  On  this  last  point  take  these  figures 
The  population  of  the  United  States  is  30,000,000.  The  cost  c 
education  per  annum  is  about  ^85,000,000,  or  less  than  $2  foread 
man,  woman  and  child.  The  cost  of  all  the  meat  eaten  in  a  year! 
about  1303,000,000,  or  $6  per  capita.  The  cost  of  bro^d  for  a  yeari 
f  505,000,000,  or  1 10  (jT  each  inhabitant.  The  cost  of  intoxicatin 
liquors  for  the  same  time  is  $900,000,000,  or  nearly  |2o  for  each  mai 
woman  and  child. 

Think  of  it !  People  complaining  of  their  taxes  for  educations 
purposes,  when  they  are  paying  Un  times  as  much  for  whisky  !  Thin 
of  an  intelligent,  enlightened,  so-called  "christian**  people  payin 
three  times  as  much  for  intoxicating  drinks  as  they  pay  for  their  mea 
and  twice  as  much  as  they  pay  for  their  bread.  True  indeed  that/ft 
is  sometimes  stranger  than  fiction.  While  *' local  option**  and  "pn 
hibition**  are  political  questions,  temperance  itself  is  amoral  qoe 
tioQ  and  belongs  in  the  schoc^.  Temperance  reform  must  come,  fc 
the  most  part,  through  education.  Before  habits  are  formed,  teac 
facts,  impress  principles,  form  a  moral  sentiment — in  this  way  ca 
most  good  be  done. 

"  The  young  mind,  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  it  hears  and  sees ; 
And  through  life*s  labyrinth  holds  fast  the  .clue, 
That  education  gives  it  false  or  true.** 


GIRLS  IN  BUSINESS. 


We  commend  to  all  girls  who  wish  or  expect  to  engage  in  any  sel 
supporting  occupation,  especially  where  they  may  come  into  comp< 
tltion  with  men,  the  following  extract  from  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
article,  entitled  ''Supporting  Herself,**  in  the  May  Si,  Nicholas: 

'*  But,  girls,  if  you  don't  mean  to  make  a  thorough  business  of  th 
occupation  you  have  chosen,  never,  never,  never  begin  to  be  occi 
pied  at  all.  Half-finished  work  will  do  for  amateurs.  It  will  neve 
do  for  professionals.  The  bracket  you  are  sewing  for  a  New  Year' 
present  can  hang  a  little  crooked  on  its  screws,  and  you  will  be  foi 
given  •  for  the  love's  sake  found  therein  *  by  the  dear  heart  to  whic 
you  offer  it ;  but  the  trinket  carved  for  sale  in  the  Sorrento  roon) 
must  be  cut  as  true  as  a  rose-leaf.  You  can  be  a  little  shaky  as  t 
your  German  declensions  in  the  Schiller  club,  which  you  join  so  ei 
thusiastically  after  leaving  school,  and  no  great  harm  ever  come  c 
it ;  but  teach  Schiller  for  a  living,  and  for  every  dative  case  forgotte) 
you  are  so  much  money  out  of  pocket. 

People  who  pay  for  a  thing  demand  thorough  workmanship  0 
none.    To  offer  incomplete  work  for  complete  market  price,  is  to  b 
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either  a  cheat  or  a  beggar.  The  terrible  grinding  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  pay  and^receive,  give  and  get,  give  no  quarter  to  shilly- 
shally labor.  The  excellence  of  your  intentions  is  nothing  to  the 
point.  The  stress  of  your  poverty  has  not  the  slightest  connection 
with  the  case.  An  editor^ will  never  pay  you  for  your  poem  because 
you  wish  to  help  your  mother.  No  customer  will  buy  her  best  bon- 
net or  her  wheat  flour  of  you  because  you  are  unable  to  pay  your 
rent.  When  you  have  entered  the  world  of  trade,  you  have  entered 
a  world  where  tenderness  and  charity  and  personal  interest  are  for- 
eign relations.  Not '  for  friendship's  sake/  nor  '  for  pity's  sake/  nor 
'for  chivalry's  sake '  runs  the  great  rally ing-cry  of  this  great  world, — 
but  only  */or  value  received^ 

It  is  with  sorrow  and  shame,  but  yet  with  hope  and  courage,  that 
I  write  it, — there  is  reason  for  the  extensive  complaint  made  by  men, 
that  women  do  not  work  thoroughly.  I  am  afraid  that,  till  time  and 
trouble  shall  have  taught  them  better,  they  will  not.  lb  it  because 
they  have  never  been  trained  ?  Is  it  because  they  expect  to  be  mar- 
ried ?  That  it  is  not  in  the  least  because  they  can  not,  we  know ;  for 
we  know  that  some  of  the  most  magnificently  accurate  work  in  the 
world  has  been  done  by  women." 


"THE  DANGER  LINE  OF  NUMBERS." 

This  is  a  phrase  that  aptly  names  a  growing  tendency,  if  not  an 
already  established  fact  in  the  higher  grades  of  school  in  this  State. 
This  fact  is,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  the  officials  and  faculties  of  these  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  the  people,  estimate  their  importance  and  value 
to  the  State  by^the  number  of  students  attending  them.  This  diseased 
state  of  mind  prevails  most  in  the  private  schools,  probably,  and  for 
obvious  reasons.  The  devices  to  which  some  of  them  resort  to  swell 
their  roster  roll  are  ludicrous,  and  to  the  sober  minded,  painful. 

But  the  adoption  of  a  false  standard  of  measurement  because  it  is 
the  popular  one  is  more  excusable  in  institutions  dependent  directly 
upon  public  patronage  for  their  immediate  support,  than  in  institu- 
tions supported  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  main- 
taining a  proper  educational  standard  and  thereby  educating  a  right 
public  sentiment. 

Genuine  education  in  any  field  except  that  of  a  few  specialties,  for 
which  large  fees  are  paid,  demands  an  outlay  far  in  excess  of  any 
income  that  will  be  received  from  students.  It  is  one  of  the  invest- 
ments which  society  makes,  having  in  view  as  its  return  good  order, 
the  greater  safety  of  life  and  property,  and  the  greater  happiness  of 
all.  The  standard  of  education  among  the  learned  must  be  higher 
than  among  the  ignorant.  The  standard  of  the  schools  must  be  the 
standard  of  the  learned  rather  than  of  the  ignorant  if  the  general 
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intelligence  of  the  people  is  to  be  advanced.  This  is  true  of  the 
schools  that  benefit  society  most.  These  schools  will  hsLve  a  rd 
tively  small  attendance  so  long  as  this  difference  in  st:iLndards  d  t 
learned  and  the  ignorant  ex'sts.  But  their  value  to  society  is  cot 
be  estimated  solely  by  the  number  of  students  who  attend.  It  is  t 
quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  graduates  that  chiefly  determii 
the  value  of  a  school 

These  are  plain  self  evident  truths,  but  like  the  laws  of  health 
disregard  them  never  the  less.  The  managers  of  great  state  initi 
lions  whose  duty  of  all  others  it  is  to  stand  firmly  by  these  coni/ 
tions  are  prompted  and  persuaded  often  times  to  desert  them 
numbers.  The  time  has  come  in  educational  aR'airs  as  in 
others  when  singUness  of  purpose  is  the  condition  of  success.  1 
State  Normal'  School  must  devote  its  energies  to  giving  insinicti 
and  training  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  school  teaching.  This  is 
that  one  faculty  can  do  well.  The  State  University  as  at  present 
ganized,  must  concentrate  its  energies  upon  securing  general  liter; 
and  scientific  culture  of  a  high  order.  This  is  all  that  one  faculty  t 
do.  When  law,  medical,  or  normal  departments  are  added  \\ 
must  be  made  distinct  schools  having  distinct  faculties  and  appa 
tus  and  facilities  peculiar  to  each.  The  Purdue  University  has 
purpose  defined  in  the  law  under  which  it  is  organized, — the  sciei 
and  art  of  agriculture  and  mechanics.  Each  of  these  ends  prop« 
pursued  would  require  a  distinct  faculty.  To  undertake  to  anne 
normal  department  or  a  classical  department  or  anything  else  to 
taught  by  the  one  faculty  is  to  lower  the  standard  of  attainments 
all.  Its  only  defense  is  that  the  institutions  must  have  numb< 
Let  all  these  schools  be  made  the  best  possible  in  their  respect 
fields,  and  the  State  can  afford  to  wait,  and  will  wait  for  restihs. 
is,  after  all,  the  intelligence  of  the  State  that  determines  the  con i 
uance  or  abandonment  of  every  institution.  If  it  has  a  purpose  y 
uable  to  society  and  is  fulfilling  it,  it  will  be  continued.  If  it  is  c 
erwise  some  change  or  its  death  is  assured.  g.  f.  6 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCJATION. 


There  is  every  indication  that  the  National  Association  to  be  h 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  July  15-18,  will  be  an  eminent  success  in  ev 
regard.  The  President,  T.  W.  Bicknell,  of  Boston,  is  leaving  nmh 
undone  that  can  be  done  to  insure  success.  Reduced  rates  have  b^ 
secured  on  all  trunk-line  railroads,  even  from  California  and  Bost 
The  rates  on  most  of  the  roads  is  about  4c  a  mile  one  -way  for  a  roi 
trip  ticket.  We  have  before  us  the  rates  made  by  the  C.  St.  L  4 
Railway  (Panhandle)  from  a  few  points,  which  will  enable  teacb 
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to  approximate  the  cost  from  their  respective  places.  From  Louis- 
ville, 1 14.7  5  ;  from  Indianapolis,  $11.05;  Richmond,  $12.30;  Union 
City,  $11.85  ;  Logansport,  $9.15.  The  Panhandle  will  run  a  special 
train  from  Louisville  to  Madison  via  Indianapolis,  Kokomo,  Logans- 
port  and  Chicago.  The  trains  of  this  road  connect  with  those  of  the 
Madison  road  in  Chicago  without  transfer. 

Hotel  rates  will  range  from  ;i  per  day  to  $2.50  per  day.  More 
than  eight  hundred  private  residences  will  entertain  at  the  uniform 
rate  of  $1  per  day.  Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  2.00a 
guests  can  be  comfortably  accommodated  in  tents,  at  \he  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  Monona  Lake  Assembly  (Lakeside).  Persons  can 
secure  entertainment  in  advance  by  addressing  j .  H.  Carpenter,  com- 
mittee on  entertainment,  at  Madison,  Wis. 

Details  as  to  railroad  rates  will  be  given  next  month. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  MARCH. 

Theory  of  Teaching. —  i.  What  are  the  advantages  of  having 
a  well- prepared  programme  ?  20 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  classifying  a  school  ?  20 

3.  State  the  chief  advantag  r  of  teaching  pupils  in  classes.  What 
can  be  done  to  lessen  these  ?  2-10 

4.  Distinguish  between  telling  and  training  in  teaching.  20 

5.  Why  should  the  teacher  make  a  careful  preparation  for  every 
exercise  ?  20 

Reading. — i.  What  is  the  proper  position  of  a  pupil  and  of  his 
book,  while  he  is  reading  ?  10 

2.  What  evils  may  result  to  the  eyes  from  an  improper  position 
of  the  book  ?  10 

3.  What  evils  may  result  from  an  improper  position  of  the 
body  ?  10 

4.  Mention  some  of  the  different  uses  of  emphasis.  10 

5.  State  what  different  methods  may  be  used  in  teaching  pupils 
to  articulate  distinctly.  10 

6.  Read  a  selection.  50 

Orthography. — i.  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables; 
mark  the  accent,  and  also  the  sound  of  the  vowel  in  each  accented 
syllable :  lamentable,  industry,  isolated,  interesting,  and  mainten- 
ance. 
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t.     Into  what  three  general  classes  are  the  sounds  in  the  Engl 
language  divided  ?    Give  an  example  of  each  class. 

3,  When  do  we  double  the  final  consonants  of  monosyllables 
the  addition  of  a  syllable  ?    Give  three  examples. 

4.  Write  five  words,  each  illustrating  a  different  sound  of  a- 
$.    Give  the  proper  spelling  of  the  following  words,  marking 

ccnted  syllables  and  using  capitals  with  proper  nouns  and  pro 
adjectives : 


I. 

vituals 

6. 

fatherinlaw 

2. 

bisket 

7. 

whosever 

3. 
4. 
5. 

writing 

deligate 

indianoplis 

8. 

9. 
10. 

Gord 

Cealing 

Baroosh. 

Grammar. — i.  What  is  inflection  and  what  its  use  ?  What  p 
of  speech  admit  of  inflection  ?  3 

2,  In  what  consists  the  value  of  the  study  of  Grammar  when 
consider  merely  the  information  obtained  ? 

3.  Analyze :  "The  luxury  of  Capua,  more  powerful  than  Roc 
legions,  vanquished  the  victorious  Carthagenians.*' 

4.  Parse  than  and  legions, 

5.  Correct  the  following,  and  give  reasons :  **  No  time,  no  moi 
and  no  labor  was  spared.** 

6,  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following:  ''The  cv^ 
silencing  the  expression  of  an  opinion  is  that  it  is  robbing  the  hiii 
race,**  1-2 

7,  What  offices  of  a  noun  may  a  clause  perform  in  a  senteti 
Give  an  example  of  each. 

S,  What  are  the  redundant  and  what  are  the  defective  vei 
Give  an  example  of  each. 

9,  As  how  many  different  parts  of  speech  may  the  word  wha 
used  ?    Give  an  example  of  each. 

[Q,  Write  all -the  infinitives  of  the  verb  lay  in  the  active  and 
passive  voice. 

Geography.— -I.     Describe  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara. 

z.  Mention  five  small  kingdoms  of  Europe  and  their  respec 
capitals. 

3.  What  are  the  chief  exports  of  the  United  States,  and  what  t 
chief  imports  ? 

4«     Describe  Bolivia. 

5.  What  States  and  Territories  border  on  Mexico  ? 

6.  I>escribe  the  government  of  France ;  of  Russia :  of  the  Un 
Kiiigdom  (Great  Britain  and  Ireland). 

7.  What  three  great  rivers  rise  in  the  Swiss  mountain  region i 
3,    Name  five  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  stating  for  what  c 

is  noted. 
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9.  What  is  a  federal  republic  ?  a  consolidated  republic  ?    What 
kind  of  a  republic  do  the  United  States  form  ? 

10.  Name  the  kingdoms  of  the  German  Empire. 

Penmanship. — i.  How  docs  the  finger  movement  differ  from  the 
arm  movement  ? 

2.  Name  the  different  movements  used  in  penmanship. 

3.  Name  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  letters. 

4.  Analyze  the  letters  a  and  u. 

5.  Name  the  letter  which  are  one  and  one-fourth  spaces  high. 

N0T8.— Your  writing  in  answering  thet«  quesdons  will  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  yon r 
pcBnanship,  and  will  be  marked  50  or'below.  according  to  merit. 

Physiology. — i.  What  is  the  office  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  ?  ID 

2.  What  is  the  proper  temperature  of  the  school-room  ?  10 

3.  Why  are  right  positions  of  the  body  necessary  to  health  ?      10 

4.  What  purposes,  as  food,  do  the  Jiitrogen  compounds  serve  ?   10 

5.  What  changes  does  food  undergo  in  the  stomach  ?  10 

6.  (a)  Does  woolen  clothing  create  heat  ?  (5)  Why  is  it  warmer 
tban  linen  or  cotton  ?  a-5 ;  b-  5 

7.  How  can  a  sufficient  supt)ly  of  fr^sh  air  be  secured  in  the 
schoolroom  in  winter  ?  10 

8.  How  is  the  blood  forced  through  the  cavities  of  the  heart  ?    10 

9.  How  can  the  capacities  of  the  lungs  be  increased  ?  10 
10.    What  is  the  best  arrangement  of  windows  in  a  school-room  ?  10 

U.  S.  History. — i.  Who  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
when  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans  ?  What  were  their  charac- 
teristics? 5-5 

2.  To  what  religious  society  did  a  large  number  of  the  early 
French  explorers  belong  ?  What  was  their  principal  object  in  com- 
ing to  this  country  ?  5-5 

3.  After  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  what  European  nation  be- 
came the  historical  nation  in  relation  to  this  country  ?  10 

4.  As  the  price  of  tea,  with  the  tax  added,  was  less  in  the  Colonies 
than  in  England,  why  did  the  Colonies  refuse  to  pay  it  ?  10 

5.  What  two  victories  during  the  revolution  were  of  more  moral 
force  than  any  other  victories  gained  ?  5-5 

6.  What  attitude  did  England  and  France  assume  towards  the 
Confederate  States  early  in  the  civil  war  ?  10 

7.  Tell  pie  story  of  the  Trent  affair.  10 

8.  What  sea  fight  in  the  civil  war  changed  the  mode  of  naval 
warfare  to  a  great  extent  ?  10 

9.  How  was  the  Presidential  election  in  1876  settled  ?  10 
10.    What  was  the  Geneva  arbitration  ?    What  was  the  Halifax 

award?  5-5 

NoTB.~No  answer  to  exceed  ten  lines. 


.  ^ 
1  I 

;  i 
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Arithmetic. — i.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  true 
count  and  the  bank  discount  of  I3S9.50  for  90  days  without  grac 
12  per  cent.? 

2.  If  the  water  that  fills  a  vat,  which  is  8  feet  long,  4  feet  i 
and  5  feet  deep,  weighs  10,000  pounds,  what  will  be  the  weight  oi 
water  required  to  fill  a  vat  which  is  10  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  a 
feet  deep  ?    ( Proportion ) . 

3.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  403,583,419  ? 

4.  Five  men  are  employed  to  do  a  piece  of  work  ;  two  of  t 
failed  to  come,  by  which  the  completion  of  the  work  was  delayc 
days ;  in  what  time  could  the  two  men  have  done  it  ?  (Solvi 
analysis). 

5.  I  have  a  certain  number  of  pennies  which  I  can  arranj 
either  8,  12,  16,  20,  or  24  equal  piles ;  what  number  of  pennies ! 
I,  if  it  is  the  least  number  that  admits  of  such  arrangement? 

6.  I  o(  i  of  what  number  equals  9  |f  ? 

7.  Multiply  forty-eight  ten  thousandths  by  two  and  one  tl 
andth,  and  divide  the  result  by  one  million. 

8.  What  part  of  a  cord  of  wood  is  a  pile  7}  feet  long,  5  feet  1 
and  li  feet  high  ?    How  much  would  it  cost  at  ^.50  per  cord  ? 

9  Columbus  is  83°  y  west  longitude,  and  when  it  is  37''  an* 
at  I  p.  M.  it  is  II  o*ciock  a.  m.  at  San  Francisco.  Find  the  long 
at  San  Francisco. 

10.  A  bought  1 1 28.25  worth  of  goods ;  kept  them  six  mos.  y 
money  was  worth  8  per  cent,  interest,  and  then  sold  them  at ; 
gain  of  6  per  cent. ;  for  how  much  were  they  sold  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  bfATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  APRIL. 

Grammar. — i.  An  infinitive  expresses  action  or  state  wi 
limitation.  A  participle  limits  a  noun  or  pronoun  by  assumini 
tion  or  state  in  regard  to  it.  A  participle  used  attributively 
its  only  nouns  or  pronouns.  An  infinitive  used  attributively 
limit  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  a  verb,  an  adjective,  a  participle,  or  a 
verb. 

a,  That  should  be  used  instead  of  who  or  which  in  restr 
clauses,  when  both  persons  and  things  are  referred  to,  after  a< 
ives  in  the  superlative  degree. 

3.  Will  in  the  first  person  and  shall  in  the  second  and  thii 
press  determination.  Shall  in  the  6rst  person  and  will  in  these 
and  third  express  futurity. 

4.  a  Moaning  with  pain,  he  rose  to  his  feet. 
S  A  moaning  noise  was  heard. 

(*  His  moaning  so  feebly  indicated  that  his  strength  was  ] 
ii  There  came  a  moaning  on  the  wind. 
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Not  many  generations  ago  where  you  now  sit»  the  raisk  thistle 
ed  in  the  wind.  This  is  a  declarative,  complex  sentence.  Log, 
he  rank  thistle ;  gram.  sub.  thistle,  modi^ed  by  the  adj.  the  and 
;  log.  pred.  nodded  in  the  wind  not  many  years  ago  where  you 
sit ;  gram.  pred.  nodded,  modified  by  adverbial  phrases  in  the 
and  not  many  generations  ago,  and  the  adv.  clause  where  you 
»it;  sub.  of  clause  you,  pred.  sit,  modified  by  advs*  where  and 

Not  is  an  adverb,  modifies  the  adj.  many,  ylgo  has  the  force 
5  participle  gone,  is  an  adjective,  modifies  generations.  St/  ts 
t>,  reg.  intrans.  active,  prin.  pans  sit,  sat,  siuing;  found  in  the 
nt  indicative.  Nodded  is  a  verb,  re^.  intrans.  active,  prin,  partfi 
nodded,  nodding,  found  in  the  past  indicative. 

Morality,  it  is  insisted,  grows  out  of  religion  as  a  tree  grows 
its  roots  .  it  will  die  if  the  connection  is  not  maintained.  This 
Lion  is  so  sincerely  made  that  it  deserves  to  be  treated  with  re» 


5.  History. — i.    Ancient  and  modern. 

John  C.  Calhoun  was  born  in  5oulh  Carolina  in  1782.  In  tSio 
tered  Congress  and  speedily  won  disUnciion  as  a  leader  in  his 
He  was  twice  elected  Vice  President,  but  was  disappointed 
presidential  aspirations.  Hewas  theauihorofthe  doctrine  of 
ication  or  State  Sovereignty,  and  under  his  direction  South 
ina  in  1832  prepared  to  resist  the  collection  of  revenue  under 
riff  laws.  They  were  overawed,  however,  by  the  firmness  of 
lent  Jackson.    Calhoun  died  in  1850. 

The  War  of  1812  was  caused  by  British  restrictions  upon 
ican  commerce,  and  their  impressment  of  seamen.  The  fight- 
as  chiefly  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  on  the  ocean,  and  in  the 
.  The  Americans  met  with  varying  success.  At  one  time  the 
ti  penetrated  to  Washington,  and  burned  the  Capitol,  the  Pres- 
s  house,  and  other  public  build in^js.  The  closing  battle  of  the 
ras  that  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  the  Americans  were  vie  to* 
losing  but  seven  killed,  while  the  enemy's  loss  was  two  t ho u> 
m  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Peace  was  declared  in  De- 
ir,  1814. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  desired  to  found  a  free 
^  in  the  New  World  for  all  persecuted  Christians.  His  death 
ring  before  his  plan  was  executed,  the  project  was  undertaken 
\  minister,  and  in  1638  the  first  Swedish  colony  arrived  at  Cape 
)pcn.  They  purchased  of  the  Indians  the  land  from  Cape 
>pen  to  the  Falls  of  Trenton.  They  built  a  fort  una  tributary 
Brandy  wine  and  named  it  Christiana.  Other  settlements  were 
,  but  the  Dutch,  regarding  these  settlements  as  intrusions  upon 


t  • 
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their  territory  of  New  Netherlands,  Gov.  Stuyvesant  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  Holland. 

7.  The  first  steamboat  was  built  in  1807,  by  Robt.  Fulton, 
it  was  completed,  Fulton  invited  friends  to  go  on  board  and 
the  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany.    The  first  trip  was  mad 
cessfuUy,  and  for  many  years,  this  steamer,  the  Clermont,  pli( 
Hudson. 

8.  Marshall,  Story,  Taney. 

9.  By  the  Congressional  Ordinance  of  1787,  providing  f 
government  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  the  ^xteenth  section  of 
township  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  schools.  This  was  made 
ing  by  the  State  Constitution.  In  1876  the  total  school  fund 
State  amounted  to  nine  million  dollars. 

10.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Constitutional  period  two  [ 
arose,  one — the  Federalists — favoring  the  granting  of  great 
to  the  new  government  and  wishing  it  to  resemble  the  goven 
f  England  as  much  as  possible. 

Physiology. — i.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "purely  v^ 
diet.*'  Those  claiming  to  use  such  a  diet  forget  that  they  us 
water,  soda,  or  some  other  similar  substance,  in  making  bread 
lime,  etc.  But  it  is  not  considered  a  wise  thing  to  do  to  omit 
eggs,  butter,  cheese,  etc  ,  from  one*s  diet  altogether,  as  thereby 
of  the  elements  necessary  for  bone  and  muscle,  as  well  as  for  ai 
tissue,  are  supplied  in  insufficient  quantities  A  person  of  sed< 
habits  requires  less  meat  and  more  vegetable  food ;  the  revi 
true  of  one  engaged  in  active  physical  labor.  Americans,  as  s 
eat  too  much  meat. 

3.  The  lymphatics  are  used  (i)  to  convey  a  portion  of  the 
ment  from  the  intestines  to  the  bloodvessels  entering  the  hear 
to  gather  superfluous  material  into  the  general  circulation  again 
(3)  as  general  absorbents. 

4.  Valves  in  the  arteries  would  impede  the  flow  of  blood  c 
directly  by  the  systole  of  the  heart. 

5  To  explain  how  the  nutriment  comes  into  immediate  c( 
with  the  tissues,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  structure  of  the  ai 
and  capillaries.  The  arteries  have  three  coats ;  but  as  they  din 
in  tiie  toward  the  capillaries,  the  outer  and  middle  coats  disaj 
the  elastic  elements  of  the  inner  coat  also  disappear,  and  so  th 
work  connecting  arteries  and  veins  is  composed  of  tubes  with 
thin  walls.  Through  these  thin  walls  the  nutritive  elements  fi 
and  the  gases  are  diffused  The  cells  of  the  tissues,  thus  bath 
a  nourishing  Huid.  absorb  what  is  needed  and  the  surplus  is  a 
off  by  the  lymphatics. 

10     (The  answer  to  this  question  is  very  fully  and  very  sat 
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[iven  in  Gray*s  Anatomy^  a  copy  of  which  may  be  found  in 
til- posted  physician's  library). 

DING. — I.  Supplementary* reading  should  be  used  with  all 
.  It  is  valuable  (i )  as  a  diversion  ;  (2)  as  a  recreation  ;  (3)  as 
IS  of  illustrating  and  thus*adding  interest  to  the  regular  lesson ; 
I  source  of  pleasing  and  useful  information;  (5)  as  a  (fo  the 
')  practice  lesson,  whereby  to  test  the  pupil's  proficiency  when 
'om  the  machinery  of  class-work ;  and  (6)  as  a  means  of  sug- 
to  the  older  pupils  sources  of  information  on  topics  in  which 
ay  be  interested.  A  skillful  teacher  can  thus  gradually  and 
sntly)  undesignedly,  direct  the  tastes  and  the  inclinations  of 
toward  reading  of  the  better^sort. 

hat  extent  ihis  work  is  to  be  done,  must  be  determined  by  the 
:er  of  the  class,  by  opportunity,  by  facilities  for  gratifying  the 
created,  etc., — all  these  being  taken  under  consideration  by 
cher  as  a  person  of  wisdom  and  discretion. 
Vhen  the  lesson  for  the  next  recitation  is  assigned  to  the  First 
class,  the  teacher  should  carefully  pronounce  each  new  word 
list  preceding  the  lesson.  The  pupils  should  then  spell  the 
jid  pronounce  it  in  unison,  and  then  a  careful  test  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  form,  pronunciation,  and  meaning  of  the 
»hould  be  made  by  questioning  the  pupils  singly.  With  this 
le  next  day's  lesson  may  be  intelligently  prepared, 
not  just  to  a  child  to  hold  it  responsible  for  a  mispronuncia- 
lich  is  necessarily  a  guess  with  it,  or  for  failing  to  recognize 
and  lead  intelligently  those  words  with  which  it  has  not  been 
cquainted. 

»METic. — I.  fl  f  of  ^^  of  240=^  of  240=60.  b  60  i»  f  of  ^j  of  } 
60,  or  231. 

i+i+A=-iJ.  f>  !S-iJ=A.  the  part  iwt  paid  for  rye.  c  ,V  of 
$150. 

Jofiofi=A.    ^A=.is. 

73**  1 5^ — 25®=  48*  15^  ^  As  I®  long.  =  4  rain,  in  time,  48®  15^= 
^  or  3  h.  13  min. 

As  there  is  always  one  board  more  than  sawings,  i  inch  from  1 1  in. 
'e  10  in.  ^  As  I  board  with  the  sawing  will  Ui>e  up  i|^  inches  of  the 
io-^i^^=8=the  remaining  number  of  boards  cut  from  the  log^  or  9 
1  all.  ^  As  I  board  is  18  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  wide,  9  boards  will  be  162 
y^  1  ft.  wide,  or  162  ft.  board  measure. 

As  \  of  the  vessel  is  worth  ^36,000,  the  whole  will  be  worth  9  times 
or  1324,000,  \\  will  be  worth  1142,560 

|I200,  with  90  days  at  6^  int.  per  an.  amount  to  |i2i8.     b  ^1218 
r  30  days  at  10^  int.  per  an.  will  yield  I10.15,  which  will  be  the 
c  |i2i8 — 110.15=^1207  85,  the  proceeds. 
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S.     a  The  side  of  the  piece  given  is  ^  of  a  mile  long,  or 
40  rods.     ^  y/'40*-\-40*=$6.$6-\-Tods, 

lo.  a  As  the  son  was  to  have  twice  as  much  as  the  mother 
and  the  mother  twice  as  much  as  the  daughter,  the  son  would 
have  4  parts,  the  mother  2  parts,  and  the  daughter  I  part,  each 
part  being  ^  of  the  whole,  d  Had  there  been  no  son,  the  mother  would 
received  ^,  which  was  $2400  more  than  the  ^  which  she  did  re 
^  Therefore,  as  ) — f  was  $2400,  the  whole  estate  would  be  ^  of  $24 
$63oa 


MISCELLANY. 


llie  Missouri  State  Teachers*  Association  will  hold  its  23d  ai 
session  at  Sweet  Springs,  June  24-6. 

ROCKPORT  — A  six -week  normal  will  begin  at  Rockport  Jul] 
conducted  by  W.  F.  L.  Sanders  and  Co.  Supt.  J.  W.  Nourse. 

TAe  Missouri  School  Journal,  published  at  Jefferson  City,  is  2 
resentative  paper  of  its  class  and  deserves  a  liberal  patronage. 

The  Dubois  county  normal  will  open  at  Jasper.  June  9th,  and 
tinue  six  weeks,  with  W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  C.  E.  Clark,  and  Co, 
A  M.  Sweeney  as  instructors. 

The  American  Normal  College,  at  Logansport,  under  the  p 
palship  of  J.  Frais  Richard,  opened  with  about  60  students,  and 
in  sight.    The  friends  are  hopeful. 

Angola  Normal  College. — Ample  grounds  have  been  pure! 
and  a  commodious  building  about  completed  in  which  will  be  of 
a  normal  school,  at  Angola,  June  17,  1884.    Chas.  £.  Kirder  is 
I  principal. 

!  '    County  Superintendents'  Annual  Convention. — State 

i  Holcombe  has  issued  a  circular  calling  a  meeting  of  the  couni 

perintendents  at  Indianapolis,  June  10-13.     ^  programme  of 

cises  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

Carroll  County  had  the  largest  "paid  up*'  delegation  0 
county  represented  in  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  except  W 
which  is  a  much  larger  county,  and  it  beat  Carroll  but  ofu,  1 
Everman  is  the  superintendent,  and  is  backed  by  an  enterpi 
corps  of  teachers. 

Prof  W.  R.  Houghton,  of  the  State  University,  in  connection 
a  course  of  lectures  on  "Science  of  Politics,"  has  arranged  a 
cursion  to  Washington  City,  lo  start  May  31,  via  the  Chesapes 
Ohio  Railroad.  1  he  trip  will  surely  be  a  delightful  one,  and  a  1 
trip  ticket  is  only  $16.50. 
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LEENFiELD  — A  Summer  school  for  teachers  will  be  held  in 
nfield,  beginning  July  14th  and  ending  August  22d,  under  the 
agement  of  J.  M.  Strasburg,  of  the  Greenfield  schools,  and  Lee 
,  of  Hagerstown.  The  county  institute  will  be  held  during  the 
:  following  the  close  of  the  school. 

ERRE  Haute. — The  pupils  of  these  schools  contributed  in  small 
lints,  ranging  from  one  cent  to  five  cents,  $62.75,  ^i^^  which  {o 
base  trees  and  plants  for  "  arbor  day.**  Seventy-one  trees  were 
ed  and  many  pots  of  plants,  and  pictures  were  placed  in  school- 
is.     Wm.  H.  Wiley  is  still  superintendent, 

tAWFORDSViLLE. — The  young  ladies  of  the  Crawfordsvillc  high 
ol  recently  gave  a  supper  and  literary  entertainment  for  the  pur- 
of  raising  money  with  which  to  found  a  school  library.  The 
It  was  $123.34,  clear,  besides  several  books  donated.  A  few  such 
rtainments  will  suffice.  Splendid.  C.  W.  McClure  is  principal 
is  school. 

le  seventh  annual  session  of  the  Martha*s  Vineyard  Summer 
tute  will  begin  July  14th.  This  school  sustains  tweniy-two  de- 
nents,  each  headed  by  a  specialist.  The  range  is  all  the  way 
i  the  kindergarten  and  cqpkery  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  Philosophy, 
particulars  address  Benj.  W.  Putnam,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston, 
sachusetts. 

MERiCAN  Newspapers  in  1884. — From  the  edition  of  Messrs. 

P.  Rowell  &  Go's  American  Newspaper  Directory,  now  in  press, 
pears  that  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  all  kinds  at  present 
id  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  reach  a  grand  total  of  13,402. 
;  is  a  net  gain  of  precisely  1,600  during  the  last  twelve  months, 

exhibits  an  increase  of  5,618  over  the  total  number  published 
ten  years  since. 

LUFFTON. — The  schools  here  are  in  good  condition.  Out  of  an 
dlment  of  770,  81  are  in  the  high  school.  The  graduating  class 
ibers  eleven.  They  are  devoting  the  greater  part  of  their  last 
I  to  a  thorough  review  of  the  common  branches.  The  cabinet 
library  are  both  growing  rapidly.  There  are  now  twelve  depart- 
its,  and  the  trustees  will  be  compelled  to  provide  additional  room 
coming  summer.  P.  A.  Allen  is  serving  his  third  year  as  super- 
ndent. 

IPPECANOE  County. — Most  of  the  schools  of  this  county  have 
ed.  Supt.  Calkins  has  given  them  close  supervision  and  wise 
ction.  The  school  in  Chauncy  celebrated  Arbor  Day  on  Friday, 
il  nth,  by  appropriate  exercises,  a  few  brief  speeches  from  pub- 
ipirited  citizens,  and  the  planting  of  a  number  of  shade  and  orna- 
ital  trees.    The  pupils  and  teachers  took  an  active  part  in  the 
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work.  L.  £.  Landes  is  principal.  The  Linnwood  school  has 
getting  along  very  satisfactorily  this  year  under  charge  of  Mr.  C 
Nisley. 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 


.The  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Institution  met  in  regular  se 
April  xoth.  They  expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased  wit 
management  of  President  Smart  and  with  the  progressive  wor 
ing  done  by  the  Faculty  under  his  administration. 

The  urgent  needs  of  the  various  departments  were  considered 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  show  to  the  Legislature  that  a  grc 
boy  must  have  larger  clothes  or — well,  that  he  must  have  ti 
Steps  were  taken  toward  providing,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
ment,  increased  room  and  apparatus  for  the  work  in  natural  hii 
mechanics,  and  chemistry. 

The  various  courses  for  next  year  have  been  materially  stre; 
ened  in  the  lines  of  science,  English,  civil  and  mechanical  engi 
ing,  and  mathematics. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  present  year  is  211.    There  wi 
added  to  the  faculty  next  year  a  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  J 
mology.    The  present  faculty  is  composed  of  twelve  members. 
Academy,  under  Prof.  O.  J.  Craig,  is  doing  good  work.    Ov 
students  have  entered  its  review  classes  for  this  term. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  CONVENTION. 


The  Association  of  Eastern  Indiana  County  Superintendent! 
in  New  Castle  April  i6th.  The  Association  was  called  to  ord< 
Supt.  W.  R.  Wilson.  On  motion  J.  L.  Shauck,  of  Rush  county 
made  chairman,  and  Clay  Hunt  secretary. 

J.  L.  Shauck  then  read  an  interestmg  paper  entitled,  "Wi 
Meant  by  Red  Tape  in  our  Schools  ?"  The  paper  elicited  cons 
able  discussion,  which  was  participated  in  by  W.  R.  Wilson,  , 
Strasburg  of  Greenfield,  C.  W.  Harvey  of  New  Castle,  M.  A. 
of  Franklin  county,  State  Supt  John  W.  Holcombe,  and  R.  A.  S 
of  Hancock  county. 

The  next  paper,  entitled  "County  Superintendents*  Repor 
County  Board  of  Education,"  was  read  by  R.  A.  Smith.  A  dij 
sion  of  the  paper  was  then  engaged  in  by  Messrs.  Mess,  Shauck, 
Holcombe.  The  latter  took  strong  grounds  in  favor  of  county  si 
intendents  securing  uniformity  of  length  of  school  terms. 

D.  H.  Goble,  edit.>r  of  Home  and  School  Visitor,  then  read  a  p 
OD  the  subject  of  introducing  newspapers  in  the  public  schools. 
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elicited  considerable^  discussion.     Mr.  Smith  suggested  that  a 
ig  stand  should  be  provided  in  all  the  schools,  and  that  they 
)plied  with  a  good  weekly  newspaper  and  the  periodical  liter- 
of  the  day.     The  Association  then  adjourned  till  Thursday, 
e  Supt.  Holcombe  in  the  evening  delivered. his  interesting  lec- 
n  "Early  American  Literature,"  to  a  fair  audience. 
Thursday  morning  J  C.  Macpherson,  of  Wayne  county,  read 
icle  on  "Needed  Legislation."     The  discussion  of  this  subject 
ngaged  in  by  several  persons,  including  Mr.  Holcombe  and 
.  Bell,  of  the  School  Journal.    The  general  sentiment  was 
»t  meddling  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 
V.  Harvey  read  a  paper  entitled,  "Graduation  from  District 
Is."    The  paper  was  an  unusually  interesting  and  able  one. 

Hodgin  spoke  upon  the  same  subject      It  was  asked  for  pub- 
n  and  will  be  printed  in  this  Journal. 

us  Hodgin,  Principal  of  the  Richmond  Normal  school,  gave 
dress  on  the  "  Four  Great  American  Statesmen,"  (J.  Q.  Adams, 
Calhoun,  and  Webster),  which  was  pronounced  "excellent." 
I  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Rushville,  not  earlier  than  Sept. 
Some  time  was  spent  in  visiting  the  New  Castle  schools,  and 
mments  were  uniformly  f^ivorable. 

Clay  C.  Hunt,  Sec'y. 


REMUNERATIVE  WORK  FOR  WOMEN. 


following  is  not  strictly  educational,  but  will  be  of  interest  to 
Journal  readers. — Editor. 

Editor:  Much  has  been  written  regarding  proper  and  remu- 
vc  employment  for  women.  Silk  culture,  poultry  raising,  and 
other  themes  have  been  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  the  result 
>  doubt  been  very  beneficial.  But  there  are  many  ladies  who 
no  opportunity  to  raise  silk-worms  or  follow  any  employment 
t  kind.  To  this  class  I  wish  to  open  what  to  me  W7s  entirely  a 
ield.     Some  three  months  ago  an  uncle  of  mine,  from  Albany, 

was  visiting  at  our  house.     We  were  talking  of  plated  ware, 

he  was  engaged  in  manufacturing.  To  gratify  my  curiosity 
,de  a  plating  machine  and  replated  our  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
Lstor.  It  only  cost  ^,  and  it  did  the  work  perfectly.  Some  of 
nghbors  seeing  what  we  had  plated,  wanted  me  to  plate  some 
;m.  Since  then  I  have  worked  22  days  and  cleared  during 
me  $94  54  At  almost  every  house  I  got  from  %2  to  $3  worth 
ting  to  do,  and  such  work  is  nearly  all  profit.  For  replating 
3zen  teaspoons  I  got  $1.75.  This  work  is  as  nice  for  ladies  as 
ntlemen,  as  it  is  all  in-door  work  and  any  one  can  do  it. 
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J  am  making  a  collection  of  curiosities,  and  wish  Id  include  ii 
collection  rare  stones  and  shells,  old  coins,  geological  spccu 
etc.,  etc.  I  want  a  large  variety  secured  from  as  many  diflfcre 
caUties  as  possible. 

To  any  one  sending  me  a  specimen  as  indicated  above  I  will 
JH  return  full  directions  for  making  a  plating  machint^  such  as  i 
that  will  plate  either  gold,  silver,  or  nickel. 

Address,  (Miss)  M.  F.  Cassev,  Obertin,  01 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


The  second  annual  session  of  the  Northern  Indiai^a  Tea* 
Association  will  be  held  on  Island  Park  in  Sylvan  Lake,  Rome 
Ind.,  July  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  1884. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday  Evening,  July  i,  7:30. — Inaugural  Address  r  J.  K,^ 
Supt.  schools,  Logansport.     Appointment  of  Comniittees. 

8:00.  Address :  Dr.  Lemuel  Moss,  President  State  UDiv( 
Subject,  The  Teacher's  Encouragement. 

Wednesday  Forenoon.  —  Miscellaneous  Business.  A  P 
Miss  Florence  Carpenter,  of  Muncie.  Subject,  The  ninth  brai 
the  common  school  course — How  shall  it  be  taught.  Discui 
John  Kinney,  G.  L.  Harding.     Rest. 

A  Paper :  William  J.  Houck,  Supt.  Jay  county.  Subject,  Ho 
a  Love  forCood  Literature  be  best  Instilled  into  the  Minds  of  Pi 
Discussion:    H.  A.  Hosmer,  A.  E.  Humke. 

Afternoon. — A  Paper:  O.  J.  Craig,  Principal  Purdue  Aca( 
La  Fayette.  Subject,  The  Evil  Effects  of  Teaching  on  the  Tcac 
The  Remedy.     Discussion  :  W.  A.  Bell,  Jas.  F.  Scull.     Rest 

A  Paper :  D.  D.  Luke,  Supt.  schools,  Ligonier,  Subject^  Pn 
Education— What?     Discussion  :  J.  M.  Olcott,  W.  H.  Ernst 

Evening. — (a)  Report  of  Committees,  (b)  Miscetlaneous 
ness.  Address:  Dr.  Jas.  B.  Angell,  President  Michigan  Univi 
Subject,  Reflex  Influence  of  the  Teacher's  Profession. 

TiiURSDAY  Forenoon. — Miscellaneous  Business.  A  Paper: 
C)>abe,  Supt.  schools,  Plymouth.  Subject,  What  Should  be  J 
natcd  from  the  Course  of  Study  in  our  Graded  Schools  ?  Discui 
B.  K.  Miller,  T.  J.  Sanders.     Rest. 

A  Paper :  Dr.  Charles  Dryer,  Science  Teacher  public  schoo 
W*>  ne.  Subject,  The  Classics  vs.  The  Sciences  as  Educations 
ton.     Discussion  :    C.  P.  Doney,  A.  Blunt. 

Aitkhnoon.— A  Paper:  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McCrae,  Prin. 
Schuol,  Marion.     Subject,  The  Kindergarten— lis  Objects,  Met 
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Relations  to  the  Public  Schools.  Discussion  :  Miss  Carrie  6. 
pe,  Mrs.  Bessie  G.  Cox.     Rest. 

Paper  :  J.  C.  Macpherson,  Supt.  Wayne  county.  Subject,  The 
mined  and  the  Examiner.  Discussion :  S.  D.  Anglin,  H.  A. 
:hins. 

oU/  Rate$, — Spring  Beach  Hotel,  $2  oo  per  day,  or  in  "clubs" 
n  or  more,  $1.50  per  day.    The  Assembly  Hotel  and  Island  Park 
se,  I1.50  per  day,  or  $1.25  when  two  occupy  the  same  room. 
lilways. — The  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railway,  and  connect- 
ines,  will  sell  tickets  at  2  cents  per  milei 

land  Park  is  a  most  beautiful  place  and  affords  unusual  facilities 
-ecreation  'and  healthful  pleasure,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this,  to- 
er  with  the  programme  offered,  will  secure  a  large  attendance, 
lot  fail  to  be  present  at  the  first  session  to  hear  Dr.  Moss's  ad- 
5.  D.  W.  Thomas,  Ch'n  Ex.  Com.  N.  I.  T.  A. 


^CEEDINGS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


tie  seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  met  in  JefTerson- 

I  April  2d,  3d,  and  4th.  The  meeting  was  quite  large  and  the 
rest  was'up  to  par.  Several  of  the  papers  read  were  highly  com- 
idatory,  In  the  absence  of  Pres.  H.  B.  Hill  the  Association  was 
!d  to  order  by  Vice-pres.  C.  F.  Coffin.  Mayor  J.  M.  Glass  made 
slcoming  address,  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Coffin.  The 
>identelect,  A.  M,  Sweeney,  Supt,  of  Dubois  county,  occupied 
t  of  the  first  evening  with  his  inaugural  address.  His  subject 
'*  A  Contrast  between  Ancient  and  Modern  Ideas  of  Education.*' 
showed  unusual  knowledge  of  ancient  history.  He  recited  many 
customs  and  theories  and  compared,  or  rather  contrasted  them 

what  we  find  to-day,  and  drew  the  logical  conclusions.  He 
,  "Teach  the  youth  of  our  land  broader  views  and  principles, 
the  meanness  of  narrow-mindedness.  Teach  them  to  recognize 
k's  common  brotherhood,  and  God's  common  fatherhood.    Teach 

II  to  have  sympathy  large  enough  to  enfold  all  mankind  as  broth- 
and  you  have  given  them  something  better  than  gold.  Teach- 
whose  horizons  are  bounded  by  the  horizons  of  silver  can  impart 
;uch  intelligence ;  teachers  with  frozen  hearts  and  faces  can  en- 
ile  no  such  sentiments.  Let  every  teacher  do  his  duty  well  and 
fate  of'ancient  nations  does  not  await  us :  our  lives,  our  times, 
civilization  will  become  broader,  clearer,  deeper,  purer,  till  we 
:h  the  culmination  of  man's  terrestrial  joy.'* 

K  S.  McClure,  of  New  Albany,  was  elected  secretary ;  Supt.  Jno. 
arr,  of  Clark  county,  was  elected  enrolling  clerk ;  and  J.  P.  Funk, 
'cry don,  treasurer. 
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E,  dark,  principal  of  the  Huntingburg  schools,  read  oi 
be$t  papers  of  the  session,  on  "The  Responsibilities  of  the  Fi 
The  discussion  was  opened  by  Frank  P.  Smith,  of  i 
asd  ^  general  discussion  followed. 
Jtikm  R  Carr.  Supt  of  Clark  county,  read  an  exhaustive  pap€ 
"^Hstiona]  Aid  to  Education."  The  discussion  was  opened  by  J 
Hardn,  Supt.  of  the  Madison  schools,  and  he  was  followed  by  oti 
Tike  universal  sentiment  was  in  favor  of  national  aid ;  and  latet 
association  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  it. 

Geo,  P.  Brown,  Pres.  of  the  State  Normal  School,  read  a  pape 
**  Didactics  t^s.  Scholarship,**  which  displayed  much  careful  ihoi 
It  dealt  with  foundation  principles  as  do  most  exercises  preparei 
^KS  gentlemmn.  fThe  paper  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  ] 
iHyy^tMfcn  was  opened  by  W.  A.  Bell  and  continued  by  oihers. 
**Tlie  Word  Method  as  used  in  the  Louisville  Schools"  was 
seated  by  W.  H.  Bartholomew,  Prin.  of  the  Louisville  Female  \ 
SclNio)^     The  subject  was  an  interesting  one. 

Arnold  Tompkins,  Supt.  of  the  Franklin  schools »  read  a  pape 
•*Ptda^oi;kal  Rhetoric.**  Mr.  Tompkins  is  a  close  thinker 
rf«$oiier,  psychologically  so.  His  was  one  of  the  best  written  pa 
of  the  association,  containing  points  worthy  of  the  consideratio 
lencheTS  much  older  than  the  writer.  [It  will  appear  in  the  Joun 
J.  A.  Woodp  Supt.  of  the  Salem  schools,  opened  the  discussion. 
W.I*  hn  lined  to  endorse  the  theory  oiiYit  paper  but  doubted  its  app] 
\\^n\  tu  le^l  life.  Geo.  P.  Brown  commended  the  paper  in  the  hig 
tfiiu*. 

M>«i!i  Jessie  Robertson,  principal  of  the  high  school  m  Mitchell, 
introduced,  who  gave  an  excellent  paper  on  "The  Circle  of  Edi 
tiniTtil  Methods.**  It  was  a  brilliant  paper,  and  drew  out  a  lii 
liisi  ussion.  She  resurrected  Socrates  and  Pestalozii.  upon  whom 
koIkI  Iniching  is  founded. 

l>r»  tico.  L.  Curtis  'hen  gave  an  address  on  "The  Health  of 
TfACher—  How  Injured ;  How  Preserved,**  which  was  full  of  sens 
tlofirint*  and  practical  suggestions  to  teachers.     [The  Journal 
print  ibis*  address.] 

**Wliai  is  Practical  Education?**  was  the  subject  of  an  exccll 
iJiilJtr  by  K^  A.  Ogg,  principal  of  the  New  Albany  high  school 
flxtrciie  was  heartily  commended,  but  owing  to  a  lack  of  lime  th 
ytm  n«>  di»russion. 

Kp  H    (;:irothers,  principal  of  the  Male  High  School,  Looisvi 
follawcd  in  a  paper  on  "  Concentration  z/j.  Diffusion,'*    1 
pVpii  wjis  an  able  one,  and  was  highly  commended. 

How  lo  Teach**  was  the  subject  of  a  practical  exercise  by  }t 
liUorotiKh,  late  principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Normal  School,  n 
•^  of  the  new  normal  school  at  Hope. 
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r.  Lemuel  Moss,  Pres.  of  the  State  University,  lectured  Thursday 

ling  on  "A  Liberal  Education."    This  was  one  of  the  Doctor*8 

rt  efforts. 

riday  evening  Prof  Mickleborough  lectured  on  "The  Theory  of 

lution/'  to  a  large  and  interested  audience. 

tie  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Mitchell. 

le  following  are  the  officers-elect :   President,  D.  S.  Kelley,  Supt. 

rsonville  schools;  Vice-Presidents,  M.  A.  Mess,  J.  A.Wood,  Bell 

tting,  W.  S.  Wood,  Margaret  McCalla ;  Ex.  Com.,  W  E.  Lugen- 

,  Arnold  Tompkins,  R.  A.  Ogg,  Ella  Munson,  and  W.  W.  Fuller; 

Lsurer,  J.  P.  Funk  ,  of  Corydon ;  Secretary,  Cora  McDaniels,  of 

ison. 

le  meeting  was  one  of  the  best,  and  owed  its  success  largely  to 

efforts  of  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  D.  S.  Kelley, 

was  greatly  assisted  by  President  Sweeney. 


PERSONAL. 


rank  P.  Smith  is  principal  of  the  Bedford  schools. 

O.  Ellis  has  closed  his  school  at  Fairmount — 14  graduates. 

,  H.  Bailey  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Azalia  schools 
text  year. 

M.  Strasburg  is  conducting  an  educational  column  in  the  Green" 
Republican, 

iss  Libbie  Irwin,  one  of  Vigo  county *s  best  and  most  promising 
lers,  died  March  5th.    One  by  one. 

of.  Cyrus  H.  Northrup,  of  Yale  College,  has  been  elected  presi- 
of  the  Minnesota  State  University,  and  has  decided  to  accept 
K>sition. 

ael  Whitehead,  Supt.  of  Perry  county,  has  been  impeded  in  his 
ol  work  for  some  months  past  by  a  severe  and  persistent  attack 
eumatism. 

^rus  Smith,  well  known  to  most  county  superintendents  and 
y  teachers,  is  making  special  preparation  to  do  some  institute 
:  the  coming  season. 

m.  M.  Croan,  late  Supt.  of  Madison  county,  now  Supt.  of  a  large 
lal  school  at  Shenandoah,  la.,  is  well  pleased  with  his  new  work 
is  meeting  with  much  success. 

P.  Cole,  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
Ltion,  and  one  of  the  oldest  teachers  in  the  state,  is  now  propri- 
of  a  book  store  in  Bloomington,  Ind. 
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Ira  T.  Eaton,  well  known  to  many  readers  of  the  Journal  as  i 
lor  Clark,  Maynard  &  Co.,  is  now  general  agent  for  the  "Peni 
:  Jr .  Road  Machine,*'  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis. 

\  E-  J.  Heeb.  the  Penman,  and  P.  H.  Trook,  the  Professor  of  1 

I  keeping  and  Mathematics,  hare  resigned  their  positions  in  Grai 

Bosiness  College  and  accepted  similar  positions  in  Bryant's  B 

&  Stratton  College,  Indianapolis. 

J.  S.  Gamble,  Supt.  of  Fayette  county,  was  recently  marri 
Miss  Angie  Reed,  of  Xenia,  Ohio.  The  "  Home  Bringing"  wj 
occasion  of  unusual  feasting.  His  many  friends  in  Fayette  Cc 
tkroQghout  the  state  joined  heartily  in  congratulations. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


,    },  71#  Jumm/am,  a  paper  for  boys  and  girls,  edited  by  W.  H.  Sh 

'    ^  of  York,  Pa.,  at  50  c6nts  a  year,  comes  nearer  our  idea  of  a  yi 

magazine  than  anything  else  of  its  class  that  we  have  seen. 

ff  7^  Normahte  is  the  name  of  a  school  journal  just  started  ai 

\  sailles.  Ind.,  in  connection  with  the  South-Eastern  Indiana  No 

I  located  at  that  place.     It  is  edited  and  published  by  W.  P.  Hai 

j  principal  of  the  school. 

4  Tikf  Wtm^erlamd  of  the  World,  is  the  title  of  a  64  page  pan 

issued  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  describes  the  vj 
pl^^^s  of  interest  on  the  line  of  this  wonderful  road,  and  the  ill 
tWA$  are  simply  beautiful.  For  information  address  Oscar  Va 
Wt.  3$  S.  Illinois  street,  Indianapolis. 

^;%f  ly^ymixdr  is  the  name  of  a  new,  or  rather  re-vived,  tei 
ance  p>Ap^^  published  in  Indianapolis  for  the  Woman's  Chi 
Temperance  Union  of  Indiana.  It  is  edited  by  Miss  L.  £. 
like  number  before  us  is  well  filled  with  matter  full  of  intei 
lh<k$e  interested  in  the  great  cause  of  temperance  reform.  Pr 
c^nu  a  year. 

/WM/tir  Science  Monthly,    D.  Appleton  &  Co  ,  New  York. 

M*v  number  of  this  excellent  magazine  contains  an  unusual  ni 

of  interesting  articles.    Among  them  are,  "The  Beaver  an 

work^/*  ••An  Experiment  in  Prohibition,"  "  The  Chemistry  of  < 

^y  **  "  How  Flies  Hang  On,"  "Where  did  Ufe  Begin,"  "Chr 

gnosticism."  "The  Morality  of  Happiness,"  etc. 

^^^  U^i^^ffTt"  Magazine  for  May  concludes  the  sixty-eighth  volui 

HMk    .w^Vueciodical.    T.  W.  Higginson  contributes  a  paper  to  this 

the  subject  of  which  is  Monroe's  Administration,  but  who« 

;  ^.j^^  ^^  of  Good  Feeling."    This  paper  is  illustrated  by  port 
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cs.  Monroe,  Rufus  King,  and  Henry  Clay.  A  sketch  of  King 
am  contains  a  portrait  of  the  German  Emperor.  The  two  scri- 
me  by  Wm.  Black,  the  other  by  E.  P.  Roe.  retain  their  interest* 
s  give  no  evidence  of  decay  In  this  excellent  periodical,  Har- 
Weekly  and  Harpers*  .Bazaar  are  unequalled  each  in  its  own 
rtment. 

kardfs  Anatomical  Charts,  sold  by  D.  D.  VanWie,  of  Indiana- 
are  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country, 
are  imported  from  Europe  and  are  the  work  of  a  master  Phys- 
^  is  of  great  and  growing  importance,  for  next  to  moral  character 
Is  health  -^//the  children  of  every  school  shovild  be  taught  some- 
of  the  structure  of  the  body,  and  some  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
-ned  and  kept  healthy.  These  charts,  and  dissected  manikins 
e  same  author,  would  certainly  be  of  great  service  to  teachers  in 
ing  this  important  subject. 

lis  to  Our  Boys,  By  Andrew  James  Symington,  with  an  introduction  by 
n  Abbott.     New  York :     Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

s  little  book  was  written  to  help  boys  on  the  road  lo  manhnocl^  and  to 
them  that  something  hts\^t& years  is  nccessarj'  to  convert  boys  into  men. 
3Ject-matter  may  be  divined  from  the  headings  to  the  difTereni  chapters, 
arc:  I,  On  the  Formation  of  Character;  2,  Chofj.sirtg  a  Prufcssion  j  3, 
aiue  of  Time;  4,  Economical  Habits;  5,  Manner;^,  These  are  nil  im- 
it  and  vital  subjects  in  the  development  of  any  young  lifc^  and  when  it 
led  that  they  are  in  this  book  treated  in  a  sen^bb,  pracucal  way^  the 
•  may  form  some  idea  of  the  book.  In  the  chapter  on  **  Reading  '*  is  the 
ing:  '*  However  much  reading  of  a  miscellaneous  kind  you  contrive  to 
ke,  it  will  become  far  more  serviceable  by  being  sorted,  and  buund  in 
s.  Lay  down  a  main  trunk-line,  from  which  other  branches  mriy  di- 
and  you  will  find  the  great  advantage  of  method  in  coursf^s  of  syi^tein- 
ading." 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


.  Y  UP! — This  is  not  a  </i/«,  only  a  "rem'nderJ'  With  but  few  ex- 
ns  those  persons  whose  names  are  on  our  •'  unpaid  '^  \\%\  were  expected  to 
p  by  the  Holidays.     That  was  the  underst:znding.     Du  not  fi^r^et  it. 

B  Indiana  Baptist.— The  only  Baptist  paper  owned,  edited  and  pub- 
in  Indiana.  Published  weekly  at  Thorpe  Block,  Indianapolis.  Elgin 
lille,  proprietors.  Single  subscriber,  one  copy  ptr  year,  strictly  in  ad- 
,  %l  00.  Club  rates:  Six  copies  per  year,  strictly  in  advance,  ^^5  00,  or 
ra  copy  free  to  any  one  who  sends  us  a  club  of  five,  5- jt 

PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 
BusiHts*  Trantaeied  in  all  the  Stales  and  lerrifot  tVi. 
>t.  G.  F.  Kena^'ton,  Attica,  Ind.,  says:  *•  Allow  me  xo  cxpre&s  my  ^ensc 
value  of  the  work  you  are  doing  in  supplying  school  i^rBcer^  wich  aurh 
;rs  as  the  varying  conditions  of  their  schools  may  dem  and  I  liave  known 
ir  work  in  other  schools  as  in  our  own,  and  believe  that  no  other  Bureau 
equal  advantages  to  school  officers  and  teachers."  Send  list  of  testimo^ 
ind  application-form.  Address,  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager^  631  Hamilton 
Jlentown,  Pa.  4*tf 
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SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Desiring  to  do  a  good  thing  for  others  and  a  profitable  thing  for  themseli 
can  have  an  opportunity,  without  interfering  with  their  school  duties,  bj  r 
resenting  our  business  in  their  immediate  neighborhoods.  A  wide-am 
teacher  can  frequently  make  more  money  on  Saturday  than  his  salary  amoii 
to  for  a  whole  week.    Address :  Frank  B.  Ainsworth  &  Co.» 

2-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Some  one  has  said,  "  Beware  of  the  man  with  one  idea."  So  too  bewar 
the  man  of  few  books  (who  reads  them  all.)  This  will  not  hold  true  of  tea 
ers,  however,  who  are  men  and  women  of  few  enough  books,  unless  004 
the  books  is  The  Teachers*  and  Sti  dents*  Library,  published  by  T 
DenisoD,  of  Chicago.  If  your  funds  are  low  begin  by  buying  that  work, 
costs  in  one  large  volume  only  I3.00,  containing  25  volumes  in  one. 

CONSUMPTION   CUBED. 


Ao  old  Dbyrioiaa,  retired  from  pnt      _, . , 

(bmraU  of  a  ■inple  ▼•feuble  rouodj  for  Uie  ipeedj  luid  permanent  oore  nf  Consamptlan,  Broaehitf*,  C«i 
Aitbma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  AflTeedona;  alaoa  poiRlilTeaDd  radloal  care  for  Herrona  DebUIi^  ~ 


praotice,  baTlng  bad  plaeed  In  bla  hands  by  an  Rast  India  mlMleMr 
'      "  ''  iBd  permanent  oore  nf  Consaaiptlan,  Bronehitia,  Cat 

. _. i  poiRliiTeand  radloal  care  for  Herreoa  DebUIy  aa 

Narroiu  Complaints,  aflnr  bavlnc  taatcd  Us  wondernii  ooratlve  powers  In  tboasanda  of  eakos.  bas  Mt  I 
duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  snflbring  fellows.  Actuated  hj  this  mottTO  and  a  deoirs  to  relleTO  hamaa  a 
Ing,  I  will  send  free  of  ehsrge,  to  alt  who  desire  It.  this  reeipe,  in  German,  rrenob  or  Bngllsb.  wltk  fbil « 
tlons  fbr  preparing  and  using.    Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  ▲.  Kora 


Powers'  1 


K.T. 


Oizr  School  A.id.8  W^S^'^^lSrSS^ 

tistto  ebromo  excelsior  cards,  50  large,  bcaotifiil  gold  and  tinted  chromo  merit  oards,  and  IJO  pretzel 

„„.___.        . ^ ^ -    -i.    jinoindes  l«  Urge  eleitant  floral  chromo  OMelsfarc 

\  per  set  tl :  half  set  60  oenis;  aamples  in.    SHI  as 


credit  oards,  price  per  sett  1. 75:  balfsettl.   SetNo.  Sli 


praeiloal  teachers  fbr  ooadoetfag  sb 

-     I  inelndes  M  larnat^e' 

150  pre 


M  pretty  floral  merit  cards  and  ISO  credit  ends,  price  |  .    . 

signs  of  beantllul  chrome  and  flonl  school  reward  earda.  No.  3,  birds  and  flower>,  small  sises,  priaas  per  < 
6c:  Ko.  S.  animals,  birds,  etc.,  6c;  Ko.  U,  bands,  baskets,  snd  floweni,  lOo :  No.  4B,  llllles.  flowers,  ele-, 
No.  S4,  pinks  and  roses,  lOo ;  No.  SO,  milium  sitea,  girls,  boys,  and  flowors,  16o ;  No  IS,  hand  boqwsia 
No.  46,  roses,  lbrge(*me-oots,  etc  ,  SOa;  No.  17,  blooming  roses,  15c:  No  66,  roses,  strawberries,  etc..  ISe 
0,  blooming  rosei  oa  golden  card.  Me;  No.  44,  bands,  bcqoeu,  flowers,  etc.,  Me;  No. 02,  latpe  sisss,  I 
eggs,  ftathers,  flowofs,  etc  ,S0o:  No.  II,  fUll  blooming  roses,  llllieii.  etc.,  SOo:  No.  60,  ladies' sttppersaad 
ers,  a5c ;  No.  13,  ▼nrlety  of  flowers  In  baskets,  80c:  No.  60,  Tarieiy  of  birds,  flowers,  braaebee.  etc., "' 
U,  spring,  snmmer,  fkH,  and  winter,  S&o;  No.  St,  fUll  bl'ominc  roMS,  daisies,  ete.,  35c;  No.  B  ,  p 
and  IIIHea  on  gold  card.  40e ;  No-  64,  Tarietr  of  flowers,  cblHren,  rabbiu.  etc  ,  40e :  No.  39,  large  moei  i^ 
flowers,  50e ;  No.  -  6,  fall  blooming  moss  roses  on  geld  eard,  50o ;  No.  ST,  book  marks,  Tarieiy  of  birds  and 
era.  SOe.  Large  eet  ssmplee,  16o.  Ail  post-paid  by  mail.  Stamps  uken.  Oar  stook  la  One  and  oempiss 
10-ly  Please  send  a  trial  order.  PHOKNIX  PaBLISHiNO  CO.,  WARRBN.  1 


RICHMOND,   IND. 

A  School  for  Thorough  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers, 
COURSE  or  STUDY  THREE  YEARS. 

First  Ybar  covers  all  work  required  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools,  besides  1 
als,  Book-keeping   Drawtne^  and  School  Law. 

Second  Ybar  covers  additional  work  required  for  Eight-year  Professional  Licenai 

Third  Ybar  covers  additional  work  for  dtate  or  Life  License. 

Students  are  gmduated  from  each  year's  work  when  it  is  completed. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  complete  course  can  select  studies  for  which  they  are  prcpi 

Spring;  Term.^A  special  course  of  one  term's  work  has  been  arranged  for  teac 
who  wish  to  review  the  Common  Branchft.  The  most  important  parts  of  each  snl 
will  be  selected  in  logical  order,  and  thorough  work  done.  Persons  attending  this  i 
can,  if  they  desire,  and  are  prepared,  enter  classes  in  the  regular  course. 

Methods  nf  Jnstrttetion  and  Obierv€ition  in  tht  Model  School  important  features 

A  Sammer  Term  of  six  weeks  will  be  held  for  those  who  can  not  attend  dnri 
regular  term  Thorough  and  practical  work  will  be  given  in  all  the  common  bram 
and  in  theory  anrt  Practice^  besides  such  other  work  as  may  be  desirable 

K\90  frequent  lectures  on  historical,  literary,  educational,  and  scientific  subject^ 
last  finelj  illustrated  with  apparatus 

No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  Sun 
Schools  ever  offered  to  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

Tuition  for  regular  terms  $to;  for  Summer  Term  16.  Boarding,  in  clubs,  from  $9 1 
per  week ;  in  families,  from  $3.50  to  %\  y>.    These  figures  coverall  necessary  expeiw 

Write,  for  further  information,  to  CYRUS  W.  HODGIN.  Principal, 

3.tf  JAMES  B.  RAGAN,  Assodate  Pri 
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[I  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


BY  HUBERT  M.  SKINNER. 


VI. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  HOSS.  LL.  D. 

LARGE,  dingy  brick  building  of  four  floors,  in  a  campus  of 
unsightly t>ut  fragrant  locust  trees;  above,  an  erratic  and 
^  weather-beaten  clock  of  sonorous  tones,  whose  strokes 
d  indicate  any  hour  from  one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
e  machinery  might  happen  to  work,  and  whose  hands  some- 
s  experienced  a  phenomenal  acceleration  of  movement  on 
nnation  days ;  over  all,  a  crown  of  five  spires,  irreverently 
ed  the  "spool- rack,"  flying  beyond  the  tree-tops; — such  was 
iry  College,  as  I  remember  it.  The  seats  in  the  chapel  were 
cened  and  marred  with  time.  The  steps  of  the  stair-case  were 
ly  worn  by  ceaseless  tread.     Over  all  seemed  to  hang  the 

of  departed  years.  To  the  east  of  the  old  college  grounds 
a  large  open  square,  which  is  now  known  ^as  Middle  Cam- 
and  contains  the  n\)ble  edifice  of  Meharry  Hall.  Farther 
to  the  east,  upon  a  gentle  eminence,  in  the  tract  now  desig- 
1  as  East  Campus,  stood  the  large  old  mansion  occupied  by 
3p  Simpson  in  the  days  of  his  presidency.  Southward  were 
remains  of  the  noted  Rosabower,  now  known  as  Larrabee 
e.  There  was  little  in  the  appearance  of  the  solitary  old 
ge  building  to  indicate  the  eminence  of  Asbury  among  the 
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higher  educational  insbtudons  of  America.  There  was  1 
that  was  remarkable  in  the  surroundings,  that  they  shouk 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  and  painted  upon  the  memories  of  i 
in  all  the  continent  and  in  many  lands,  who  have  been  Asbt 
tons.  The  riches  which  have  come  to  Asbury  in  later  y 
have  extended  her  boundaries,  have  supplied  new  buildi 
embellished  and  adorned  with  triumphs  of  the  builder's  art, 
have  surrounded  her  with  the  sister  colleges  of  a  new  univei 
But  it  is  the  Asbury  of  old  days  about  which  the  historic  as 
ations  cluster.  The  college  is  intimately  connected  with 
history  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  It  was 
scene  of  Larrabee's  labors ;  there  it  was  that  Fletcher  establi 
the  earliest  professional  normal  training  in  Indiana,  and  t 
Hoshour  labored ;  and  it  was  at  Asbury  that  Hoss  pursuec 
studies  and  was  graduated. 

George  Washington  Hoss  was  bom  in  Brown  county,  C 
Nov.  6|  1824,  and  with  his  parents  removed  to  Marion  cot 
Indiana,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  He  remained  at  home, 
with  farm  duties,  and  obtaining  such  preparatory  training  a: 
rural  schools  could  supply,  until  he  attained  his  majority,  v 
he  entered  upon  the  work  of  a  student  at  Asbury  College, 
studies  were  interrupted  during  two  terms,  when  he  withdrew 
the  time  to  replenish  his  pocket-book  by  teaching,  and  condu 
the  school  at  Centerville,  made  familiar  by  the  work  of  Hos 
in  former  years.  Subsequently  he  obtained  continuous  em| 
ment  as  a  teacher  in  Mrs.  Larrabee's  female  seminary  at  Gi 
castle,  which  work  occupied  only  two  hours  per  day,  and  ^c 
ted  of  his  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  college  at  the  same  tim 

Mr.  Hoss  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  '50,  and  in  the  s 
year  entered  up6n  the  principalship  of  the  academy  at  Mui 
Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  contii 
to  reside  for  many  years.  He  was  for  one  year  teacher  of  n 
cmatics  in  the  Indi  .na  Female  College,  for  two  years  first  htc 
teacher  in  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  for 
year  president  of  the  Female  College,  and  for  eight  years  pr 
sor  of  mathematics  in  Butler  University. 

In  '64  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruct 
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3  years  before,  he  had  succeeded  to  the  editorship  of  the 

iana  School  Joumal^  and  he  continued  to  conduct  it  through 

terms  of  otfice  and  until  '71.     When  he  turned  it  over  to 

r.  W.  A.  Belly  the  subscription  list  had  grown  to  sixteen 

dred. 

upt.  Hoss  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  March,  '65. 

General  Assembly,  at  its  recent  session,  had  reenacted  the 
K)l  law  in  a  compreheusive  statute,  making  several  important 
iges.  Physiology  and  the  History  of  the  United  States  were 
ceforth  to  be  taught  in  all  the  common  schools.  The  expen- 
af  the  county  institutes,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars,  were 
e  paid  from  the  public  treasury.  The  Superintendent  had 
1  for  years  an  active  institute  worker,  and  his  long  and  varied 
^rience  as  teacher  qualified  him  to  accomplish  much  good  in 

line  of  work.  The  new  and  interesting  subjects  to  be  pre- 
ed  and  the  additional  workers  now  available  gave  to  these 
ions  an  interest  hitherto  unknown. 

here  were  other  new  features  of  the  school  system.  A  change 
made  in  the  basis  of  enumeration ;  children  under  six  years 
a;e  were  no  longer  to  be  enumerated  or  admitted  to  the  schools, 
county  commissioners  were  allowed  to  determine  the  amount 
ime  which  the  examiner  might  devote  to  his  duties;  and  as 
suit,  this  time  was  generally  much  extended.  School  funds 
bt  now  be  loaned  in  amounts  of  one  thousand  dollars,  instead 
bree  hundred  as  the  maximum,  to  a  single  individual;  and 

scarcely  a  county  could  meet  the  demand  for  loans.  The 
Ission  of  fines  and  forfeitures  was  rendered  more  difficult, 
the  fund  might  be  further  augmented  from  this  source.  The 
vision  of  the  law  of  '53  making  it  the  duty  of  the  State  Board 
Education  to  adopt  the  text-books  for  use  in  the  State,  was 
aled,  and  the  matter  was  left  with  the  trustees.  It  was  pro 
d  that  a  tax  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the 
iship  libraries ;  and  in  ^6(i  the  State  Board  selected  a  list  of 
ks  to  be  purchased,  contracted  for  the  supply,  and  distributed 
0  to  the  townships  on  the  basis  of  school  population.  While 
hese  changes  were  made  in  the  school  law  before  the  close 
lupt.  Rugg's  term,  most  of  them  being  the  result  of  his  re- 
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■rnianifiiT&,  dn*  were  pat  into  practice  in  the  superic 
n^  us  snscssnr.  Honor  is  due  to  both  for  unwc 
Tur  -crtsi  X  seciTc  this  l^slation. 
Ji  *»5  Sane.  Hoes  was  dectcd  president  of  the  State  Teai 
^^^iKftrurmL.  Two  Tears  later  he  issued  a  call  for  the  o 
aariitiis  <*t  rie  Sbtte  to  meet  and  organize  a  Collegiate  As 
"ZMU^  n  luni'iiic&on  with  die  other  society,  at  its  meeting  i 
rr*  n'  Xew  Albaoy.  At  a  soectal  session  of  the  I^gislati 
're  X  -ill  Tv-bi  -riBsed  proTiding  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Vmr.a  Scaccu  and  became  a  law  on  the  26th  of  Decei 
r^is-  ».^:?  1  :icci2:Le  crL,imph  of  the  friends  of  education. 

!7ie  c-j^n  '«icca  ct  county  examiners  called  by  the  Su 
3-nn;*:c  u  7a  rr.^{>3sed  three  additional  amendments  t 
acxvi  A* .  :3«fT  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  establisl 
^-^niiTT-  "x*.iri  ct*^  education,  of  admitting  colored  children  1 
*a<«wic5^  -*t  free  schools,  and  of  reviving  the  provision  fc 
*t**-***ii>j  -*»  *  sreciai  tuition  tax. 

r^'or  t  :^e  history  of  the  State  under  the  new  constii 

IOC  ::w  v^^eerd  Assembly  provided  for  local  taxation  c 

^^•,vrtrc«^  vr  the  support  of  the  common  schools,  with  a 

•V  <:/!:»«?• -'^w*'*" J  ^^^  amount  received  in  the  general  appc 

<iti«*r(  H*t  sc-xx^  revenues.     Twice  had  the  Supreme  Cour 

^sac^  Vv^Jti^^  ^  ^  unconstitutional,  declaring  that  the  su 

H    •x*>t:c  ;astniction  must  be  general,  and  not  local.     I 

JtN'^l^^i  BK^^^JSJ^a^y  to  a  general  State  system  of  instructioi 

*.\^  evi'^'Ation  of  every  child  enumerated  an  equal  amoi 

xKvi  tf  x^ttue  should  be  expended,  and  in  accordance  wit 

-vvH-^  t?^'  Ottb'  provision  for  the  support  of  the  schools  w; 

►  •SAW  vh^tibution  of  the  State  school  revenue  among  th 

jL*N^^  acix>rding  to  school   population.     To   increas( 

\      -^:  i«  any  city,  town  or  township  would  necessitate; 

*v^<N^^  iiKWse  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

'^    v«*r  A  CAreful  study  of  the  subject,  Supt.  Hoss  came  t 

,  ^ni  thAl  an  absolutely  equal  allowance  of  money  f< 

^^  ^  ^^  each  child  was  neither  desirable  nor  just,  si 

^^^  Hv^  procure  equal  advantages  for  all,  and  was  in  ti 

twise  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  cities.     When 
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many  children  are  brought  together  in  a  large  school,  the 
ense  per  capita  is  less  than  is  required  for  the  equal  instruc- 
[  of  the  same  number  scattered  among  a  large  number  of  rural 
x)ls.  The  money  received  from  the  State  apportionment 
lid  suffice  for  the  support  of  city  schools  during  ten  months 
he  year ;  but  the  sessions  of  the  township  schools  were  often 
ted  to  three  months.  To  double  the  length  of  terms  of  the 
;r  would  necessitate  the  doubling  of  the  amount  apportioned 
II  the  State;  while  to  double  the  amount  received  by  the 
IS  would  be  a  senseless  prodigality  of  means, 
upt  Hoss  ably  presented  this  view  of  the  subject  to  the  Leg- 
ure,  in  his  report  of  '66.  Acting  upon  the  suggestions  made. 
General  Assembly  of  '67  enacted  a  new  law  authorizing 
:ial  tuition  tiixes ;  and  this  has  never  been  repealed  or  over- 
d.  The  other  recommendations  of  the  convention  were  urged 
le  report  by  the  Superintendent,  but  not  with  equal  success, 
idvocating  a  provision  for  the  education  of  colored  children, 
Superintendent  did  not  urge  an  enforced  co-education  with 
jr  children,  but  preferred  to  have  the  matter  of  school  ac- 
imodation  left  largely  to  the  Discretion  of  trustees.  He  did 
claim  that  colored  children  had  a  right  to  a  share  of  the  school 
jnue  because  of  the  payment  of  the  school  tax  by  colored  peo- 
for  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  tax  was  not  paid  by  them  at  all. 
he  claimed,  and  rightly,  that  colored  pupils  were  manifestly 
tied  to  a.  pro  rata  share  of  the  revenue  from  the  congressional 
nship  fund,  since  the  Congress  had  distinctly  stated  that  its 
at  of  this  fund  was  to  the  **  inhabitants" — since  its  benefiti 
e  not  limited  to  citizens. 

t  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  refute  the  old  scandal  that  our 
:e  enforced  the  payment  of  the  school  tax  by  colored  residents, 
le  debarring  them  from  the  benefits  of  such  tax.  An  error 
urred  in  the  act  of '52,  the  proviso  of  Section  i  having  been 
[dentally  dropped  by  the  enrolling  clerk  of  the  House.  The 
Drt  of  Mr.  John  C.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
cation,  led  to  an  immediate  correction  of  this  error  at  the  next 
;ion.  In  every  edition  of  the  school  law  from  '55  to  '69,  the 
lion  providing  for  the  levying  of  the  school  tax  contained  the 
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original  proviso,  as  follows:  Provided^  however.  That  the  tn 
aforesaid  shall  not  be  levied  and  collected  from  negroes  \ 
mulattoes 

The  report  of  ^6(i  was  copious  and  very  carefully  prepn 
This  report,  a  circular  letter  from  the  Department  to  the  irusa 
the  first  published  outlines  of  institute  work,  two  brief  report! 
the  Governor,  and  two  editions  of  the  school  law,  issued  in 
and  '67,  comprise  his  official  publications. 

Supt.  Hoss  was  reelected  in  'dd^  and  served  until  Octol 
%Z^  when  he  resigned  to  enter  upon  the  professorship  of  Eng 
Literature  in  the  Sute  University  at  Bloomington,  Pres,  Hot 
of  Earlham  College,  succeeding  by  appointment  to  the  ofii 
To  Supt.  Hobbs  was  left  the  completion  of  the  biennial  tt\ 
of  '68.  Dr.  Hoss  remained  at  Bloomington  until  ^71,  when 
resigned  his  chair  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  new  S 
Normal  School  of  Kansas,  at  Emporia.  Two  years  later^  be 
re-elected  to  the  professorship  in  our  State  University,  he 
induced  to  return  to  Indiana,  and  continued  his  college  w 
until  '80.  He  had  performed  a  great  work  in  the  West,  and 
there  highly  esteemed.  But  to  belong  to  that  admired  circl 
Bloomington,  whose  work  has  been  recognized  in  all  the  edi 
tional  world,  was  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  which  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  forego. 

The  old  college  building,  the  scene  of  the  labor  of  that  emin 
faculty,  has  disappeared,  and  some  of  the  old  professors  arc  gc 
But  the  new  buildings  preserve  the  identity  of  the  instituiioo, 
the  university  has  taken  no  steps  backward,  but  m^ny  in  advai 

Prof.  Hoss  is  still  busily  employed  as  an  educational  worl 
Since  his  retirement  from  the  university  he  has  been  editor 
proprietor  of  The  Educationist^  the  leading  school  journal 
Kansas,  and  has  resided  in  Topeka.  His  life  has  been  an  ev 
ful  one,  for  an  educator's.  As  teacher,  editor,  Superintend 
and  organizer,  he  has  been  prominent  in  the  great  work  of 
veloping  the  school  systems  of  two  States. 


Great  souls  have  will ;  others  only  feeble  wishes. 
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SOME  OLD  ENGLISH  SCHOOLMASTERS. 
II.— ALCUIN. 


BY   JAMES   BALDWIN. 


HE  Venerable  Bede,  first  of  English  schoolmasters,  died 
le  year  735  ;  but  the  light  which  he  had  kindled  in  that  dark 
night  o<  the  world's  history  continued  to  shine,  feebly  enough 
ay  seem,  for  a  century  or  more  thereafter.  (And,  wtio  can 
but  that  the  subtle  influence  of  its  rays  still  lingers,  adding 
e  lustre,  ever  so  little  though  it  be,  to  the  great  blaze  which 
nines  our  own  times  ?)  The  six  hundred  pupils  who  had  sat 
le  feet  of  the  loved  master,  studying  divinity  and  learning 
>ns  of  humanity,  became  now  so  many  torch-bearers,  keep* 
alive  and  scattering  abroad  the  sparks  of  knowledge  and 
uy  zeal  which  he,  with  such  painstaking  care,  had  fanned 
being.  One  of  them,  Egbert,  who  had  lately  been  made 
bishop,  founded  a  school  and  a  library  in  York  monastery; 
numbers  of  eager  students  from  every  country  of  Christen- 

flocked  thither  to  listen  to  his  teachings  and  those  of  his 
!ague  and  successor,  the  gifted  Ealbert.  For  a  short  time, 
c  was  the  center  of  learning  in  Europe,  and  the  school  which 
ert  had  established  there,  was  the  one  institution  in  all  the 
d  in  which  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  was  encouraged 
knowledge  was  sought  for  its  own  sake.  Yet  all  the  teach- 
D  that  school  were  ecclesiastics ;  and  the  pupils,  if  not  also 
ks  or  priests,  were  preparing  to  become  such.  The  idea  of 
lar  education  was  unknown  :  to  read  and  to  write  were  ac- 
plishments  not  common  even  to  kings  and  nobles ;  the  knowlr 
!  of  letters  was  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  church,  and  the 
ch  made  no  haste  to  share  it  with  the  laity, 
mong  the  pupils  who  attended  the  school  at  York,  was  a 
h  of  studious  habits  and  unexampled  ambition  named  Alcuin. 

Bede  he  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  very  shadow 
monastery,  passing  his  whole  life  in  the  company  of  priests 
monks.  In  a  poem,  written  later  in  life,  he  tells  us  about 
eachers,  and  the  kind  of  instruction  which  was  given  in  the 
ol  at  York.     ''The  learned  Ealbert,"  he  writes,  **gave  drink 
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Ira  T.  Eaton,  well  known  to  many  readers  of  the  Journal  as  2% 
for  Clark,  Maynard  &  Co.,  is  now  general  agent  for  the  '*  Pennc 
Jr  ,  Road  Machine,*'  With  headquarters  at  Indianapolis. 

E.  J.  Heeb.  the  Penman,  and  P.  H.  Trook,  the  Professor  of  Be 
keeping  and  Mathematics,  hare  resigned  their  positions  in  Grang 
Business  College  and  accepted  similar  positions  in  Bryant's  Bn 
&  Stratton  College,  Indianapolis. 

J.  S.  Gamble,  Supt.  of  Fayette  county,  was  recently  marries 
Miss  Angie  Reed,  of  Xenia,  Ohio.     The  "Home  Bringing"  wai 
occasion  of  unusual  feasting.     His  many  friends  in  Fayette  Co 
throughout  the  state  joined  heartily  in  congratulations. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


The  Fountain,  a  paper  for  boys  and  girls,  edited  by  W.  H.  She 
of  York,  Pa.,  at  50  c^nts  a  year,  comes  nearer  our  idea  of  a  yoi 
magazine  than  anything  else  of  its  class  that  we  have  seen. 

The  Normalite  is  the  n^me  of  a  school  journal  just  started  at 
sallies,  Ind.,  in  connection  with  the  South-Eastern  Indiana  Nor 
located  at  that  place.  It  is  edited  and  published  by  W.  P,  Hart 
principal  of  the  school. 

The  Wonderland  of  the  World,  is  the  title  of  a  64  page  pam] 
issued  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  describes  the  vaj 
places  of  interest  on  the  line  of  this  wonderful  road,  and  the  iUu 
tions  are  simply  beautiful.  For  information  address  Osesu-  Vai 
bilt,  38  S.  Ilhnois  street,  Indianapolis. 

The  Organizer  is  the  name  of  a  new,  or  rather  re*vivcd,  teir 
ance  paper,  published  in  Indianapolis  for  the  Woman's  Chri 
Temperance  Union  of  Indiana.  It  is  edited  by  Miss  L.  E»  I 
The  number  before  us  is  well  filled  with  matter  full  of  tnteit 
those  interested  in  the  great  cause  of  temperance  reform.  Pric 
cents  a  year. 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  D.  Appleton  &  Co  ,  New  York 
May  number  of  this  excellent  magazine  contains  an  unusual  nui 
of  interesting  articles.  Among  them  are,  "The  Beaver  and 
works,"  "An  Experiment  in  Prohibition,'*  "The  Chemistry  of  C 
cry,"  "How  Flies  Hang  On,*'  "Where  did  Life  Begin/'  "Chris 
Agnosticism,"  "The  Morality  of  Happiness,"  etc. 

Harpers*  Magazine  for  May  concludes  the  sixty-eighth  voluw 
that  periodical.  T.  W.  Higginson  contributes  a  pitpcr  to  this  n 
ber,  the  subject  of  which  is  Monroe's  Administraiion,  but  whose 
is  "  The  Era  of  Good  Feeling."    This  paper  is  illustrated  by  portr 
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es.  Monroe,  Rufus  King,  and  Henry  Clay.  A  sketch  of  King 
am  contains  a  portrait  of  the  German  Emperor.  The  two  seri- 
ne by  Wm.  Black,  the  other  by  E.  P.  Roe,  retain  their  interest. 
s  give  no  evidence  of  decay  in  this  excellent  periodical.  Har- 
Weekly  and  Harpers*  .Bazaar  are  unequalled  each  in  its  own 
rtment. 

kardfs  Anatomical  Charts,  sold  by  D.  D.  VanWie.  of  Indiana- 
are  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country, 
are  imported  from  Europe  and  are  the  work  of  a  master.  Phys- 
i  is  of  great  and  growing  importance,  for  next  to  moral  character 
Is  health  Ail  the  children  of  every  school  should  be  taught  some- 
of  the  structure  of  the  body,  and  some  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
ned  and  kept  healthy.  These  charts,  and  dissected  manikins 
e  same  author,  would  certainly  be  of  great  service  to  teachers  in 
ing  this  important  subject. 

Us  to  Our  Boys.  By  Andrew  James  Symington,  with  an  introduction  by 
n  Abbott.     New  York :     Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

s  little  book  was  written  to  help  boys  on  the  road  to  manhood,  and  to 
them  that  something  htsx^ts  years  is  necessary  to  convert  boys  into  men, 
bject-matter  may  be  divined  from  the  headin^^s  to  the  different  chapters, 
are:  I,  On  the  Fonnation  of  Character;  2,  Choosing  a  Profession;  8, 
^alue  of  Time;  4,  Economical  Habits;  5,  Manners.  These  are  all  im- 
it  and  vital  subjects  in  the  development  of  any  young  life,  and  when  it 
led  that  they  are  in  this  book  treated  in  a  sensible,  practical  way,  the 
-  may  form  some  idea  of  the  book.  In  the  chapter  on  *'  Reading"  is  the 
ing :  *•  However  much  reading  of  a  miscellaneous  kind  you  contrive  to 
ike,  it  will  become  far  more  serviceable  by  being  sorted,  and  bound  in 
IS.  Lay  down  a  main  trunk-line,  from  which  other  branches  may  di- 
and  you  will  find  the  great  advantage  of  method  in  courses  of  system- 
lading." 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


L  Y  U  P! — This  is  not  a  dun,  only  a  "rem'nder."  With  but  few  ex- 
ns  those  persons  whose  names  are  on  our  *'  unpaid  "  list  were  expected  to 
p  by  the  Holidays.     That  was  the  understi^inding.     Do  not  forget  it. 

B  Indiana  Baptist. — The  only  Baptist  paper  owned,  edited  and  pub- 
in  Indiana.  Published  weekly  at  Thorpe  Block,  Indianapolis.  Elgin 
liJIe,  proprietors.  Single  suliscriber,  one  copy  per  year,  strictly  in  ad- 
,  $1  00.  Club  rates:  Six  copies  per  year,  strictly  in  advance,  5500,  or 
ra  copy  free  to  any  one  who  sends  us  a  club  of  five.  5-3t 

PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
Bustmets  Transacted  in  aii  the  States  and  Territories. 
A.  G.  F.  Kena'-ton,  Aitica,  Ind.,  says:  '•  Allow  me  to  express  my  sense 
value  of  the  work  you  are  doing  in  supplying  school  officers  with  such 
;rs  as  the  varying  conditions  of  their  schools  may  demand.  I  have  known 
ir  work  in  other  schools  as  in  our  own,  and  believe  that  no  other  Bureau 
equal  advantages  to  school  officers  and  teachers."  Send  list  of  testimo- 
nd  application-form.  Address,  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager,  631  Hamilton 
llcntown.  Pa.  4.tf 
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Ira  T.  Eaton,  well  known  to  many  readers  of  the  Journal  as  aj 
for  Clark,  Maynard  &  Co.,  is  now  general  agent  for  the  "  Penni 
Jr ,  Road  Machine,*'  With  headquarters  at  Indianapolis. 

E.  J.  Heeb.  the  Penman,  and  P.  H.  Trook,  the  Professor  of  B< 
keeping  and  Mathematics,  hare  resigned  their  positions  in  Granj 
Business  College  and  accepted  similar  positions  in  Bryant's  Br 
&  Stratton  College,  Indianapolis. 

J.  S.  Gamble,  Supt.  of  Fayette  county,  was  recently  marrie 
Miss  Angle  Reed,  of  Xenia,  Ohio.  The  *'  Home  Bringing**  wai 
occasion  of  unusual  feasting.  His  many  friends  in  Fayette  Co 
throughout  the  state  joined  heartily  in  congratulations. 


BOOK   TABLE, 


TAe  Fountain^  a  paper  for  boys  and  girls,  edited  by  W.  H.  She 
of  York,  Pa.,  at  50  c^nts  a  year,  comes  nearer  our  idea  of  a  yo 
magazine  than  anything  else  of  its  class  that  we  have  seen,, 

The  Normalite  is  the  n^me  of  a  school  journal  just  started  at 
sailles,  Ind.,  in  connection  with  the  South -Eastern  Indiana  Noi 
located  at  that  place.  It  is  edited  and  published  by  W,  P.  Harl 
principal  of  the  school. 

The  Wonderland  of  the  World,  is  the  title  of  a  64  page  pam 
issued  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  describes  the  va 
places  of  interest  on  the  line  of  this  wonderful  road,  and  the  ilk 
tions  are  simply  beautiful.  For  information  address  Oscar  Vai 
bilt,  38  S.  Ilhnois  street,  Indianapolis. 

The  Organizer  is  the  name  of  a  new,  or  rather  rc-vived,  ten 
ance  paper,  published  in  Indianapolis  for  the  Woman's  Chri 
Temperance  Union  of  Indiana.  It  is  edited  by  Miss  L.  E,  ] 
The  number  before  us  is  well  filled  with  matter  full  of  in  ten 
those  interested  in  the  great  cause  of  temperance  reform.  Pri 
cents  a  year. 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  D.  Appleton  &  Co  ,  New  York. 
May  number  of  this  excellent  magazine  contains  an  unusual  nu 
of  interesting  articles.  Among  them  are,  "The  Beaver  an< 
works,"  "An  Experiment  in  Prohibition,"  ^' The  Chemistry  of  C 
cry,"  "How  Flies  Hang  On,"  "Where  did  Life  Begin,'*  "Chri 
Agnosticism,"  "The  Morality  of  Happiness/'  etc. 

Harpers^  Magazine  for  May  concludes  the  sixty-eighth  volun 
that  periodical.  T.  W.  Higginson  contributes  a  paper  to  this  i 
ber,  the  subject  of  which  is  Monroe's  Administralion,  but  whoje 
is  "  The  Era  of  Good  Feeling."    This  paper  is  illustrated  by  port] 
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es.  Monroe,  Rufus  King,  and  Henry  Clay.  A  sketch  of  King 
am  contains  a  portrait  of  the  German  Emperor.  The  two  seri- 
ine  by  Wm.  Black,  the  other  by  E.  P.  Roe,  retain  their  interest, 
s  give  no  evidence  of  decay  in  this  excellent  periodical.  Har- 
VVeekly  and  Harpers*  .Bazaar  are  anequalled  each  in  its  own 
rtment. 

kardfs  Anatomical  Charts,  sold  by  D.  D.  VanWie,  of  Indiana- 
,  are  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country, 
are  imported  from  Europe  and  are  the  work  of  a  master.  Phys- 
y  is  of  great  and  growing  importance,  for  next  to  moral  character 
Is  health  All  the  children  of  every  school  should  be  taught  some- 
:  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  and  some  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
rned  and  kept  healthy.  These  charts,  and  dissected  manikins 
e  same  author,  would  certainly  be  of  great  service  to  teachers  in 
[ing  this  important  subject. 

Its  to  Our  Boys.  By  Andrew  James  Symington,  with  an  introduction  by 
n  Abbott.     New  York :     Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

is  little  book  was  written  to  help  boys  on  the  road  to  manhood,  and  to 
them  that  something  besides  ^^^zrj  is  necessary  to  convert  boys  into  men, 
bject-matter  may  he  divined  from  the  headings  to  the  different  chapters, 
are:  I,  On  the  Formation  of  Character;  2,  Choosing  a  Profession;  8, 
''alue  of  Time;  4,  Economical  Habits;  5,  Manners.  These  are  all  im- 
it  and  vital  subjects  in  the  development  of  any  young  life,  and  when  it 
led  that  they  are  in  this  book  treated  in  a  sensible,  practical  way,  the 
r  may  form  some  idea  of  the  book.  In  the  chapter  on  *'  Reading"  is  the 
ring :  "  However  much  reading  of  a  miscellaneous  kind  you  contrive  to 
ike,  it  will  become  far  more  serviceable  by  being  sorted,  and  bound  in 
cs.  Lay  down  a  main  trunk-line,  from  which  other  branches  may  di- 
,  and  you  will  find  the  great  advantage  of  method  in  courses  of  system- 
lading." 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


L  Y  UP! — This  is  not  a  dun^  only  a  "rem-nder."  With  but  few  ex- 
ns  those  persons  whose  names  are  on  our  *'  unpaid  "  list  were  expected  to 
p  by  the  Holidays.     That  was  the  understanding.     Do  not  forget  it. 

E  Indiana  Baptist. — The  only  Baptist  paper  owned,  edited  and  pub- 
1  in  Indiana.  Published  weekly  at  Thorpe  Block,  Indianapolis.  Elgin 
lille,  proprietors.  Single  suliscriber,  one  copy  per  year,  strictly  in  ad- 
,  %\  00.  Club  rates:  Six  copies  per  year,  strictly  in  advance,  5500,  or 
Ira  copy  free  to  any  one  who  sends  us  a  club  of  five.  5-31 

PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
Btisinits  Transacted  in  ail  the  SiaUs  and  Territories. 
>t.  G.  F.  Kena^ion,  Attica,  Ind.,  says:  ••Allow  me  to  express  my  sense 
value  of  the  work  you  are  doing  in  supplying  school  officers  with  such 
?rs  as  the  varying  conditions  of  their  schools  may  demand.  I  have  known 
ir  work  in  other  schools  as  in  our  own,  and  believe  that  no  other  Bureau 
equal  advantages  to  school  officers  and  teachers."  Send  list  of  testimo- 
tnd  application-form.  Address,  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager,  631  Hamilton 
licntown.  Pa.  4-tf 
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The  labors  of  Alcuin  were  by  no  means  limited  to  the  sc 
intendence  of  the  School  of  the  Palace.  A  man  possessing 
far-sighted  wisdom  of  Charlemagne  could  not  fail  to  unders 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  general  diffusion  of  ki 
edge  among  the  people.  Hence,  he  planned  a  system  of  p 
^"  schools  throughout  his  empire.    He  established  in  every  pro^ 

and  in  the  great  monasteries,  schools  for  the  education  of  all 
desired  it;  and  he  especially  charged  the  masters  of  these  scl 
that  they  should  ''take  care  to  make  no  difference  betweei 
sons  of  serfs  and  of  free  men,  so  that  they  might  come  and  i 
the  same  benches  to  study  grammar,  music,  and  arithmf 
Alcuin,  on  account  of  his  executive  energy,  was  made  chi 
rector  of  this  first  system  of  public  schools. 

Once  on  a  time  Charlemagne  sat  in  the  school  of  Qemei 
Hibernian  and  desired  the  pupils  to  show  him  specimens  of 
writing  and  their  work  in  mathematics.  The  poorer  chil 
the  sons  of  peasants,  came  forward  with  alacrity,  bringing 
written  exercises  showing  the  results  of  long  and  laborious  si 
but  the  young  nobles  lagged  guiltily  behind,  and  were  una! 
exhibit  anything  worthy  of  notice.  They  had  wasted  their 
in  idleness.  To  emphasize  his  displeasure,  the  king  ga\ 
"object-lesson"  to  the  school,  having  borrowed  suggestioi 
the  lesson  from  Matthew  xxv,  31-46.  The  subject  of  the  I 
was  The  Great  Judgment.  The  judge  was  the  emperor  hir 
The  sheep,  whom  he  placed  at  his  right  hand,  were  the  poc 
worthy  pupils  who  had  improved  their  opportunities. 

**My  children,"  said  he,  "I  commend  you  for  your 
Keep  on  striving  earnestly  for  greater  excellence;  and  I 
give  to  you  rich  bishoprics  and  splendid  abbeys ;  and  I  will 
you  always  in  high  esteem  as  young  men  most  worthy  of  fa 

Then,  turning  with  a  wrathful  countenance  towards  the  y 
nobles,  who,  acting  the  part  of  the  goats,  stood  trembling  i 
left  of  the  throne,  he  cried  out  in  tones  of  sharpest  reproof:  * 
you,  sons  of  the  nation's  chiefs,  children  so  noble  and  so  ref 
relying  upon  your  birth  and  your  fortunes, — you  have  negl 
my  orders  and  slighted  your  opportunities  for  self-improver 
preferring  to  give  yourselves  over  to  pleasure  and  to  prol 
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amusements."  Then,  raising  towards  heaven  his  unconquerable 
ann,  he  exclaimed  in  tones  of  thunder:  ''Par  le  roi  des  cieux, 
let  others  admire  you;  I  care  naught  for  your  birth  or  your 
beauty.  And,  bear  ye  in  mind,  that  unless  ye  hasten,  by  con- 
stant application  and  study,  to  make  good  your  short  comings, 
you  shall  never  receive  any  favors  nor  expect  any  commendation 
from  me." 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  schoolmaster  being  more  liberally  re- 
warded for  his  services  than  Alculn.  Never  did  any  one  receive 
more  substantial  tokens  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  patron. 
The  emperor  presented  to  him  the  rich  abbeys  of  Ferrieres,  of 
Saint  Loup,  of  Saint  Josse-sur-Mer,  and  of  Saint  Martin  of  Tours. 
Twenty  thousand  serfs  attached  to  his  immense  estates  acknowl- 
edged him  as  their  master.  Such  was  the  extent  of  his  resources, 
and  so  great  was  his  influence  with  Charlemagne,  that  the  prin- 
ces of  the  realm  sought  his  assistance  and  advice.  And  yet,  he 
lacked  the  contentment  with  which  he  had  been  blessed  when  in 
the  home  school  at  York.  His  cares  pressed  heavily  upon  him, 
and  he  found  little  leisure  for  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  studies. 
He  deemed  also,  as  he  grew  older,  that  the  church  demanded 
his  undivided  attention.  Finally,  he  begged  the  emperor  that 
he  would  allow  him  to  divide  his  estates  among  his  pupils  and 
friends,  and  give  him  leave  to  retire  to  some  quiet  monastery 
where  he  might  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peaceful  study 
and  contemplation.  Charlemagne  at  first  refused  to  listen  to  this 
request;  but  in  796  he  granted  the  schoolmaster  permission  to 
withdraw  to  his  own  abbey  in  Saint  Martin  of  Tours.  There, 
Alcuin  founded  a  cloistral  school  according  to  the  strictest  rules 
of  the  monastic  order  to  which  he  belonged,  and  there  some  of 
the  ablest  scholars  of  the  ninth  century  received  from  him  the 
most  important  portion  of  their  education. 

Although  Alcuin  had,  himself,  in  his  younger  days  recopied 
and  revised  the  works  of  Terence,  and  had  been  styled  the 
Flaccus  of  the  Palace  School,  yet  now,  in  the  abbey  of  Saint 
Martin,  he  forbade  the  reading  of  the  classic  poets,  and  exhorted 
his  pupils  to  erase  from  their  minds  all  memory  of  what  they 
might  have  pre viously< learned  of  those  pagan  writers.     All  his 
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literary  zeal  was  directed  to  the  restoring  and  correcting  of  t 
uscripts— of  works  relating  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
ings  of  the  early  Fathers.  Soon  the  abbey  of  Saint  Manin 
came  a  veritable  nursery  of  copyists,  the  beauty  and  coftccI 
of  whose  work  became  famous  in  every  corner  of  Chrisienc 
"Take  care,"  said  Alcuin  to  the  scribes  around  him,  "take 
that  no  light  nor  frivolous  words  find  place  among  these  gi 
discourses.  Beware  that  your  blundering  hands  comtni 
error.  Search  carefully  for  the  purest  texts.  Let  your  i 
in  their  rapid  flight  follow  the  right  course.  To  copy  the 
of  the  saints  is  a  great  honor  and  a  labor  which  wikl  find  a 
reward." 

The  zeal  for  the  preservation  and  multiplication  of  manust 
spread.  The  monasteries  vied  with  each  other  as  to  which  ( 
produce  the  most  correct  and  the  most  beautiful  copies. 
to  Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  the  abbey  of  Fontenelle,  and  the 
asteries  of  Rheims  and  Corbie,  were  celebrated  for  the  nu 
and  excellence  of  their  manuscripts.  The  joys  of  heaven 
promised  to  the  good  copyist.  *'  In  the  monastery  of  ArmisEj 
writes  Caesar  d'  Heisterbach,  **  there  was  an  English  scribe  n 
Richard.  He  had,  with  infinite  pains,  copied  many  good  b« 
hoping  to  receive  in  heaven  a  recompense  for  his  labor.  W 
at  last,  he  quitted  this  life,  his  brethren  gave  him  an  hono 
burial.  But,  twenty  years  afterward,  his  tomb  being  op< 
his  right  hand  was  found  as  well  preserved  and  as  full  of  1 
if  attached  to  a  living  body.  And,  in  proof  of  such  miracle 
hand  may  be  seen  unto  this  day  in  the  monastery  of  Armis 
fresh  and  whole  as  ever." 

In  a  letter  written  to  Charlemagne  not  long  after  his  retiK 
to  Saint  Martin,  Alcuin  gives  an  account  of  his  school  and 
the  emperor's  leave  to  send  to  York  for  copies  of  some  o 
valuable  books  found  only  in  the  library  there.  He  ssys: 
your  Flaccus,  in  obedience  to  your  exhort -itiofl  and  wise  di 
apply  myself  in  serving  out  to  some  ot  my  pupils  in  this  hoi 
Saint  M  irtin,  the  honey  of  the  holy  writings ;  [  essay  \o  w 
cate  others  with  the  old  wine  of  antique  studies;  one  class  I 
ish  with  the  fruits  of  grammatical  science ;  in  the  eyes  of  ani 
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I  display  the  order  of  the  stars.  But  I  am  constantly  in  want  of 
most  of  those  excellent  books  of  scholastic  erudition,  which  I  had 
collected  around  me  in  my  own  country,  both  by  the  devoted  zeal 
of  my  master,  and  by  my  own  labor.  I  therefore  entreat  your 
majesty  to  permit  me  to  send  some  of  my  people  into  Britain  that 
they  may  bring  these  flowers  tlience  into  France.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  my  life  I  sowed  the  seeds  of  learning  in  Britain ;  now,  in 
its  eventide,  though  my  blood  is  less  warm  within  me,  I  do  not 
cease  sowing  these  seeds  in  France,  and  I  hope  that  by  the  grace 
of  God  they  will  prosper  in  both  countries." 

In  the  year  8oi  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  emperor's  per- 
mission to  retire  absolutely  from  all  active  connection  with  the 
outside  world.  His  great  estates  were  parcelled  out  among  his 
friends,  and  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  Martin,  to 
devote  the  rest  of  his  days  to  meditation  and  prayer.  On  the 
fourth  of  June — or,  according  to  some,  the  nineteenth  of  May — 
in  the  year  of  Christ  804,  he  died,  having  nearly  completed  the 
allotted  period  of  three  score  and  ten  years.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  Joseph,  the  bishop  of  Tours,  he  was  buried  in  the  sepul- 
chre which  contained  the  revered  remains  of  Saint  Martin ;  and 
an  epitaph  of  his  own  composing  was  inscribed  upon  the  stone 
above :    Famosus  in  orbe  viator. 

Although  the  more  active  portion  of  Alcuin's  career  as  a  school- 
master was  sppnt  in  France,  yet  he  was  pre- eminently  an  English- 
man— the  profoundest  scholar,  the  ablest  thinker  that  England 
had  yet  produced.  In  studying  the  development  of  educational 
ideas  and  methods,  and  the  growth  of  civilizuion  in  England,  we 
can  not  leave  out  of  thought  the  powerful  influence  which  AIcuih 
must  have  exerted,  both  in  France  and  in  his  own  country,  in 
&vor  of  the  advancement  of  learning.  Innhe  midst  of  his  man- 
ifold labors  as  priest  and  schoolmaster,  he  found  time  for  the 
writmg  of  many  books, — theological,  philosophical,  historical, 
poetical.  All  his  works  were  written  in  the  Latin  language,  and, 
viewed  from  a  purely  literary  standpoint,  they  were  exceedingly 
common  place  and  imperfect.  As  a  poet,  he  lacked  inspiration; 
as  a  prose  writer,  he  was  incorrect  and  pedantic ;  as  a  logician, 
he  was  wanting  in  skill  and  method ;  as  a  theologian,  his  judg- 
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ment  fell  far  short  of  his  zeal.  But  that  which  distingi 
him  above  all  other  scholars  of  the  age  was  the  earnest nes 
which  he  prosecuted  every  undertaking,  and  the  tnvaluab 
vices  which  he  rendered  Charlem*agne  in  establishing  and 
taining  for  a  brief  period  the  schools  of  the  empire,  '*h 
lightened  zeal  in  the  interests  df  knowledge  and  culture; 
Professor  Lorimer,  **and  a  skill  in  the  work  of  educaiior 
equal  to  his  zeal,  made  him  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  i 
riod  in  which  he  lived,  and  one  of  the  greatest  benefac 
mediaeval  Europe." 


HEALTH  OF  THE  TEACHER;  HOW  IMPAIRED, 
PRESERVED. 


REV.  GEO.  L.  CURTIS,  M.  D. 


The  history  of  occupations  demonstrated  the  fact  tha 
subjects  the  persons  engaged,  to  mental  and  physical  ai 
peculiar  to  the  given  occupation.  The  painter's  colic  i 
known  to  painters  and  lead-workers.  Diseases  springing 
yeast  poison  are  only  known  to  bakers.  The  housemaid' 
only  to  those  who  scrub  floors  and  steps  while  lestiDg 
knee.  The  hob-nails  of  liver  is  never  a  visitant  to  pec 
temperate  habits,  but  to  winebibbers  and  gin  drinkers.  Fo 
clergymen  held  a  sort  of  quasi  patent  right  to  clergymen 
throat,  but  latterly  the  laity,  and  especially  school  teacher 
snatched  the  coveted  prize  and  demand  the  privilege  to  si 
this  aristocratic  disease,  under  the  malifluous  name,  laryn] 

It  is  very  true  that  some  diseases  are  common  to  nci 
callings  and  occupations,  and  anybody  brought  under  c 
stances  of  inoculation  or  contagion  will  be  diseased,  yet  it  is  t 
true  that  diseases  may  somewhat  be  called  according  lo  o 
tion. 

The  teacher  requires  a  sound  body  in  which  to  encase  a 
mind  and  soul,  and  continuous  firm  health,  in  order  tc 
successfully  and  strongly  discharge  the  duties  of  his  occu] 
A  sound  body  is  as  indispensable  to  good  work  of  ihe  Y 
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quality  as  a  sound  mind.  An  engine  with  its  connecting  pipes, 
shafts,  excentrics,  pulleys,  belts  and  bolts  in  perfect  order,  neatly 
and  accurately  adjusted,  can  certainly  run  more  smoothly,  and 
perform  work  more  satisfactorily  than  one  whose  steam  pipes 
misfit,  and  pulleys  rattle,  and  belts  slip,  and  bolts  are  loose,  and 
whose  excentric  cuts  off  the  steam  either  too  early  or  too  late. 
Just  so  a  teacher,  who  is  well  put  together,  in  a  neat  compact 
form,  and  then  by  strict  observance  of  hygienic  laws  is  kept  well 
together,  will  run  better  in  the  school-room,  with  less  clatter  and 
rattle,  than  one  who  by  continuous  violations  of  l^ygienic  laws 
has  loosened  bolts,  and  bent  nervous — mental  steam  pipes  out  of 
place,  and  unbalanced  the  excentric  of  the  soul. 

The  healthy  teacher  can  much  more  effectually  accomplish 
the  teacher's  work,  than  one  who  is  sickly  and  sentimental.  In 
the  healthy,  the  thinking  is  clear,  the  perceptive  powers  alert, 
the  powers  of  endurance  great,  tlie  forcibleness  of  instruction 
consonant  with  necessities  and  opportunities.  You  may  point 
to  some  feeble,  sickly  teacher  who  has  performed  remarkable 
feats  at  the  teacher's  desk  and  in  the  school-room,  but  while  that 
is  true  we  may  show,  that  had  that  teacher  been  possessed  of  a 
body  of  health  he  might  have  multiplied  his  work  five,  seven, 
or  even  tenfold.  Besides  we  might  point  to  the  many  sickly, 
feeble  teachers  who  are  struggling  to  do  good  work,  but  fail  in 
the  attempt,  and  at  last  die  prematurely. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  sickly,  delicate,  sallow  teacher 
or  preacher  is  at  a  premium. 

Teachers  require  good  health  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing 
requirements  of  patrons.  Patrons  demand  more  of  teachers  in 
1884  than  they  did  in  1854.  Thirty  years  has  wrought  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  demands  upon  the  teacher.  Even  then,  the  teacher 
must  have  strength  to  govern  well.  To-day  not  only  is  it  required 
that  there  shall  be  government,  but  there  shall  be  good,  first-class 
teaching,  such  as  can  not  be  done  except  the  mind  and  soul  dwell 
in  a  sound  body. 

This  demand  of  the  patrons  for  increased  work  is  legitimate ; 
it  grows  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  spirit  of  the  **  survival 
of  the  fittest"  has  infected  the  public  mind,  and  the  stronger  and 
most  complete  teacher  lives,  and  the  weaker  perishes. 
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Some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  teacher's  health  is  impaired 
as  follows : 

1.  By  inattention  to  regularity  in  life,  as  in  eatings  5l«p 
and  study. 

Dyspepsia  is  somewhat  common  among  teachers.  This 
not  occur  except  by  some  direct  violation  of  nature's  laws, 
is  mostly  due  to  improper  food,  and  improper  exercise  boti 
fore  and  after  eating.  Hasty  eating  is  often  almost  compul 
to  the  teacher  at  breakfast  and  dinner.  Many  teachers  hi 
from  hard  mental  and  physical  labor  to  eat  without  a  momc 
rest,  and  then,  after  bolting  the  food,  they  hurry  to  correc 
pers  or  put  work  on  the  board,  without  a  moment  of  repose 
patient  stomach  can't  always  stand  such  cruel  treatment.  R 
lion  is  sure  to  follow.  Hours  of  sleep  are  also  abridged  b; 
thought  of  more  work.  There  are  only  a  few  Napoleons, 
can  work  twenty  hours  and  sleep  but  four. 

2.  The  teacher  is  liable  to  impaired  health  by  inattenti^ 
clothing  in  general,  and  the  protection  of  wntp^  on  leavinj 
school- room  after  a  hard  and  exhausting  day's  work.  Gene 
there  is  unsuitable  foot  protection.  Colds,  influenzas,  an< 
tarrhs  are  comn^on  among  teachers.  When  the  body  and  mb 
wearied  from  long  toil,  it  is  most  susceptible  to  cold.  Then  f 
are  much  needed,  and  protection  is  imperative,  or  colds  anc 
eases  will  follow. 

3.  The  teacher  is  in  danger  from  the  school  room  nuisai 
such  as  want  of  ventilation,  air-dust,  odors  not  always  the 
of  a  thousand  flowers,  and  disease  germs  brought  together 
various  homes. 

The  air  breathed  in  a  school-room  becomes  polluted,  pois 
by  the  multitude  of  breaths,  old  clothes,  emanations  from  i 
diseased  children,  and  oftimes  uncleanly  children,  Thi 
breathed  over  again  depresses  all  the  vital  forces  of  the  sys 
Were  you  to  inhale  this  as  it  was  ascending  a  ventilating  s 
it  would  cause  nausea.  There  is  but  one  cure  for  this  dang< 
mass  of  filth,  and  that  is  ventilation.  Ventilation  means  th 
of  exposure  to  air.  But  that  exposure  must  be  according  to 
a  system  as  to  prevent  a  greater  injury.     The  cold  air  ough 
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to  drop  down  on  the  heads  of  teachers  and  pupils,  nor  should  it 
be  such  a  low  draft  as  to  suddenly  chill  the  feet  and  extremities. 
But  it  should  be  so  gradual  as  not  to  produce  a  shock,  or  reduce 
the  temperature  below  the  normal  standard.  But  few  of  our 
school  buildings  have  a  system  of  ventilation  on  anything  like 
scientific  principles,  and  some  do  not  pretend  to  have  even  the 
most  indifferent  system  of  ventilation. 

The  teacher  is  exposed  to  school-room  air- dust,  composed  of 
street  dust  brought  in  by  the  children,  dust  from  the  wearing  out 
of  clothing,  floors  and  benches,  and  dust  from  chalk  wiped  from 
the  board  to  float  in  the  air  as  an  impalpable  powder.  These 
things  inhaled  by  teacher  and  pupils  become  caught  in  throat 
and  lungs,  which  at  first  may  act  as  an  irritating  foreign  substance, 
and  then  as  a  cause  of  disease.  Another  element  of  air  dust  in 
school-rooms  is  the  disease  germs.  The  children  come  out  of 
from  30  to  50  homes  into  one  school- room.  Often  in  some  of 
those  homes  are  persons  sick  of  diseases  more  or  less  dependant 
upon  disease  germs  for  propagation.  These  children  bring  these 
disease  germs  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  their  clothing  to  be  dis- 
engaged in  the  school-room  air.  Teacher  and  pupils  are  liable 
to  inhale  these  germs,  after  lyhich  disease  is  propagated.  How 
many  schools  have  been  inoculated  with  measles,  whooping- 
cough,  chicken-pox,  and  other  diseases,  brought  from  a  home  in 
the  clothing  of  a  child. 

Another  of  the  school  nuisances,  the  cause  of  great  danger 
and  suffering,  consists  of  unkept  privies  and  water  closets,  of- 
times  too  near  the  building,  seldom  if  ever  disinfected,  allowed 
to  remain  filthy,  into  which  teachers,  from  sensitiveness  of  nature 
and  the  repulsiveness  of  the  place  will  not  enter,  but  will  suffer 
in  pain  for  hours  until  they  can  reach  home.  Such  things  have 
marred  many  a  teacher's  health,  and  undermined  the  constitu- 
tion, laying  the  foundation  for  diseases  causing  years  of  pain, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  shorten  the  period  of  usefulness. 

4.  Teachers  are  subject  to  diseases  of  the  eye.  Nearsight- 
edness is  greatly  increased.  There  is  often  produced  paralysis 
of  the  most  delicate  muscles  of  the  eye,  in  the  attempt  to  flatten, 
or  to  increase  the  convexity  of  the  lense  of  the  eye.     Granula- 
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don  of  the  lids  of  the  eye,  occlusion  of  the  tear-duct,  ext 
sensitiveness  of  the  eye,  together  with  many  other  diseased 
ditions,  are  the  penalty  of  devotion  to  the  school-room,  x 
adverse  circumstances. 

The  causes  for  some  of  these  evils  are  bad  light,  bad  po! 
of  the  body  in  doing  some  of  the  work  of  the  school  root 
pecially  that  connected  with  correcting  papers,  and  the  evill 
of  study  contracted  during  student  life.  I  am  satisfied  thi 
evil  begins  before  the  teacher's  career  is  entered  upon, 
pupil  is  ambitious.  The  desks  and  seats  are  out  of  prop< 
as  to  distances,  and  the  eye  is  strained  to  overcome  the  en 
the  carpenter.  The  pupil  studies  late  at  night  by  a  flicl 
gas  jet,  or  a  lamp  on  one  side,  by  which  means  that  side  < 
t  eye  is  unduly  heated,  and  the  lense  nearest  the  heat  is  chi 

from  its  natural  size  and  shape.  To  match  this  injury  and 
the  defect,  the  other  eye,  by  its  muscles  is  endeavoring  to 
its  convexity  to  correspond  with  the  heated  eye.  For  J 
this  effort  will  seem  to  be  unconsciously  done,  but  soon 
make  us  sensible  of  the  effort  by  pain.  You  can  observ 
if  you  will.  Place  a  lamp  on  a  mantle,  then  seat  yourself  1 
the  grate  full  of  burning  coals,  so  that  the  heat  falls  on  th 
of  one  eye.  Now  read  awhile.  Soon  you  will  observe 
inconvenience  in  the  eye.  A  fullness  is  felt  A  pain  b 
and  you  must  desist  from  carrying  your  experiment  any  fu 
You  can  see  this  same  phenomenon  when  reading  by  a  lai 
gas  jet,  when  the  unobstructed  heat  falls  on  the  side  of  the 
\  and  eye.    The  only  safety  is  in  using  two  properly  shaded  1 

one  on  either  side. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  large  part  of  the  eye  trouble  with  1 
ers,  and  the  majority  of  teachers'  ailments — especially  a 
lady  teachers,  commence  while  in  the  age  of  pupilage,  h\ 
come  aggravated  while  in  the  teacher's  office. 


We  paint  ourselves  in  fresco.  The  soft  and  fusil  plas 
the  monument  hardens  under  every  stroke  of  the  brusl: 
eternal  rock. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

This  DeiMutmcnt  is  conducted  by  Gbo.  P.  Bkown,  President  State  Normal  School. 


(/  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION— II. 

IN  the  former  article  some  of  the   processes  of  elementary 
knowing  and  the  resulting  products  were  named  and  de- 
scribed.    There  are  other  primary  relations  that  need  to  be 
considered. 

Because  objects  occupy  space  and  are  separated  in  space,  each 

is  seen  to  be  a  whole,  or  a  one,  bearing  some  relation  of  place  to 

every  other  one.     Two  of  these  objects  can  not  occupy  the  same 

i    place  at  the  same  time.     Each  whole  is  seen  to  be  divisible  into 

parts,  and  thus  the  new  relation  oi  part  to  whole  is  revealed. 

'    Also  these  wholes  may  be  grouped  in  accordance  with  some 

principle  into  larger  wholes,  which  may  in  turn  be  viewed  as 

made  up  of  piarts.    This  grouping  of  parts  into  wholes  is  called 

■    synthesis,  and  the  separating  of  wholes  into  parts  is  called  analy- 

\    sis, — the  two  processes  employed  in  learning.    Geography  is  the 

[   common  school  study  in  which  this  relation  of  space  filling 

{    wholes  to  their  parts  is  the  commanding  one.     The  study  of  all 

material  objects  involves  a  discerning  of  this  relation  of  whoU 

vh^  part. 

There  are  time  wholes  as  well  as  space  wholes.  No  material 
thing  could  exist  without  space  to  contain  it,  and,  too,  no  changes 
in  this  thing  would  be  possible  without  time  in  which  to  occur. 
A  knowledge  of  changes  in  objects  that  occur  in  successive  pe- 
riods of  time  constitutes  a  large  part  of  our  most  useful  informa- 
tion. Any  period  of  change,  however  long  or  short,  may  be 
\  ^  viewed  as  a  whole  composed  of  parts  or  as  a  part  of  a  larger 
I  whole.  The  common  school  studies  in  which  this  relation  of 
I  time  whole  to  its  parts  is  the  prominent  one  are  History,  Biog- 
j  raphy,  and  the  like.  All  narration  recounts  the  different  rela- 
j  tions  of  part  to  whole  in  time  wholes :  all  description  states  the 
I    variotls  relations  of  part  to  whole  in  space  wholes. 

There  is  another  relation  early  discovered  known  as  substance 
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and  attribute.    The  ability  to  discern  this  relation  enables  c 
know  the  qualities  and  actions  of  things. 

The  several  relations  which  form  the  subject  matter  of  el( 
tary  knowledge  are  those  of  (i)  diversity,  by  which  we  co 
a  knowledge  of  particular  things;  (2)  agrtemint,  by  wbi< 
know  generals,  and  group  things  into  classes ;  (5)  whoie  and 
which  makes  possible  the  two  processes  of  synthesis  and  anj 
and  (4)  substance  and  attribute ^  which  relation  makes  it  pc 
for  us  to  know  the  qualities  and  actions  of  things.  To 
things  in  these  relations  is  to  have  an  elementary  knowlei 
them. 

A  secondary  or  scientific  knowledge  of  things  is  a  kno^ 
of  another  class  of  relations  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  imp( 
for  the  mind  of  a  child  to  grasp.  They  may  be  all  class 
gether  and  named  logical  dependence.  They  are  known  ai 
and  effect,  means  and  end,  reason  and  conclumn,  design  ^  at 
like.  These  relations  form  the  basis  for  a  new  and  di 
classification  of  our  ideas.  Under  this  relation  of  iogicai  i 
tnce  our  ideas  are  rearranged  ipto  systems,  which  are  gt 
under  some  comprehensive  principle  in  obedience  to  the 
logical  subordination.  But  it  is  not  our  design  at  present 
cuss  secondary  instruction,  and  it  is  referred  to  only  for  il" 
pose  of  giving  clearness  to  our  thought  of  elementary  11 
tion. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  teacher  arises  frc 
fact  that  he  is  called  upon  to  direct  the  training  of  the  gj 
mind.  The  mind  grows  by  the  successive  binh  and  mau 
its  faculties.  There  is  not  so  much  difference  in  the  time  c 
birth  as  in  the  time  of  their  maturity.  "The  instruction  n 
adapted  to  the  stage  of  development."  This  is  a  trite  1 
and  means  but  little  to  the  teacher  who  does  not  know  t 
ferent  kinds  of  acquisitions  that  constitute  our  knowtedg 
at  what  time  each  kind  can  be  most  easily  and  economics 
quired.  These  two  papers  have  been  written  with  a  d( 
help  those  who  do  not  know  but  who  wish  to  know  whai 
nature  of  that  knowledge  which  children  first  acquire,  ir 
that  the  teacher  may  be  better  able  to  intelligently  put  1 
in  the  child's  place  and  thus  come  upon  his  plane  of  think 
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TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 


A  committee  have  had  under  consideration  for  some  weeks  a 
plan  of  organization  and  a  course  of  study  for  a  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circle.  This  plan  will  provide  for  a  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  State  and  for  county  and  township  organizations  that  shall 
be  under  the  general  management  of  this  board.  A  course  of 
study  is  being  arranged  which  shall  have  for  its  purpose  the  ad- 
vancement of  those  who  pursue  it  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Art  of  Teaching  and  in  general  culture. 

Three  lines  of  professional  study  are  contemplated, — vjz., 
(i)  The  Science  of  Mind ;  (2)  Methods  of  Instruction  and  School 
Management ;  (3)  The  History  of  Education, 

The  general  culture  studies  will  introduce  the  student  to  the 
three  departments  of  Science,  Literature,  and  History.  From 
three  to  four  years  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
course  contemplated  by  the  committee,  but  it  is  probable  that 
only  the  work  of  the  first  year  will  be  published  at  first.  A  year's 
experience  will  undoubtedly  greatly  aid  in  determining  what  the 
limits  of  the  second  year's  work  should  be. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  course,  and  the  passing  of  satis- 
factory examinations  at  the  different  stages  of  progress  in  it,  a 
diploma  of  merit  will  be  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

This  is  an  epitome  of  the  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  teachers 
of  the  State  in  a  circular  soon  to  be  issued.  The  committee  be- 
lieve that  immense  possibilities  of  good  to  the  teachers  and  schools 
of  the  State  are  involved  in  the  scheme.  Whether  these  shall  be 
realized  and  to  what  degree,  will  depend  upon  the  teachers  them- 
selves. If  only  ten  in  every  county  will  earnestly  and  persist- 
ently pursue  this  line  of  study  it  will  be  a  great  success. 

The  educational  organization  in  Indiana  is  so  perfect  that  there 
will  be  little  need  of  any  additional  machinery  to  bring  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  into  immediate  relation  with  the  central  board  of 
control.  But  organization  can  accomplish  no  results  alone. 
There  must  be  something  to  organize.  The  teachers  must  feel 
the  need  of  such  study  and  desire  to  pursue  it.  Then  organi- 
zation can  produce  great  results. 
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TRANSITIONS. 


A  science  of  education  needs  to  deal  prominently  with  ce 
transition  periods  in  the  growth  of  a  raind,  and  in  the  me 
and  matter  of  the  instruction  given.  It  is  our  purpose  to  d 
briefly  one  of  these  periods. 

The  one  that  we  shall  notice  is  that  from  the  study  of  tl 
to  the  study  of  books.  Rousseau  would  allow  the  child 
entirely  ignorant  of  books  until  he  is  twelve  years  of  age. 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  he  should  know  no  other  book  than 
inson  Crusoe.  During  this  entire  period  he  should  be  emp] 
in  the  study  of  things  and  in  learning  to  give  expression  t 
thoughts. 

The  modern  idea  is  that  the  child  should  begin  to  ac 
knowledge  from  books  when  he  is  ten  years  of  age,  and  th 
is  to  be  prepared  for  this  difficult  task  by  being  taught  h< 
read,  before  he  attains  that  age.  The  reading  lesson  is  to  pn 
him  for  the  transition  from  the  study  of  the  concrete  by  th 
of  the  object  or  picture,  to  the  study  of  the  concrete  by  th 
of  the  word.  It  is  the  transition  from  the  natural  represent 
of  the  idea,  (the  object),  to  the  arbitrary  and  symbolic  repr 
tation  of  it,  (the  word).  The  child  is  to  be  led  tn  this  peri 
construct  by  his  imagination  the  image  of  the  object  whic 
word  symbolizes.  And  he  is  to  learn  to  do  this  with  no 
aid  or  suggestion  than  the  word.  It  must  become  a  habit 
the  child  to  construct  the  image  of  the  thing  in  his  mind 
seeing  or  hearing  the  word.  This  is  a  habit  that  is  formed 
difficulty,  and  unless  great  care  is  taken  only  the  word  wi 
acquired  and  retained.  The  memory  of  the  child  is  so  oi 
erous  at  this  early  age  that  it  will  seize  and  reta  in  words  wi 
attaching  any  meaning  to  them  whatever.  What  the  teacher 
be  certain  of  is  that  each  word  suggests  to  the  mind  of  the 
some  image.  It  is  not  so  important  that  the  image  be  true  I 
reality  as  that  there  be  an  image — the  truer  the  better.  The  fi 
and  fifth  years  of  school  life  are  the  most  important  ones  fron 
point  of  view.  It  is  during  this  period  that  the  child  forms  his 
of  using  books.     If  the  habit  is  that  pernicious  one  of  attei 
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solely  to  the  word,  then  the  learning  will  be  to  him  simply  an 
exercise  of  the  memory  of  words,  and  he  will  hate  books  and 
school.  A  book  will  be  the  most  disagreeable  of  companions, 
nntil  this  habit  shall  be  broken  by  the  substitution  of  another  in 
later  years.  Much  valuable  time  is  lost  to  many  pupils  by  being 
allowed  to  establish  the  habit  of  learning  or  reading  words  that 
are  attended  by  no  meaning. 

This  transition  period  safely  passed,  text-book  instruction  is 
comparatively  easy  and  interesting. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  transition  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  make  in  the  process  of  education.  But  its  consider- 
ation will  be  deferred  until  another  time. 


DEFFXTS  IN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION, 


A  liberal  mastery  of  one's  native  language  involves  two  things : 
first,  power  to  use  it  effectively  as  the  instrument  of  self-expres- 
sion; second,  an  understanding  through  it  of  the  universal  forms 
of  verbal  communication.  Such  a  mastery  of  English  is  a  life- 
work.  No  mere  course  of  instruction,  however  excellent,  end- 
ing with  the  school  period,  can  be  expected  to  confer  this  large 
command  of  language.  This  can  come  only  with  a  life's  en- 
deavor. It  is  a  great  growth  in  the  individual,  and  will  not  more 
than  keep  pace  with  the  general  unfolding  and  development  of 
his  powers  in  all  directions.  We  are  apt  to  judge  the  language 
work  of  the  public  schools  by  standards  which  we  ourselves  have 
acquired  after  many  years'  observation,  study  and  practice  have 
added  to  the  language  power  given  by  the  school.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  more  is  demanded  than  the  school,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  can  give.  A  course  of  elementary  instruction  ending 
in  the  majority  of  instances  before  the  pupil  is  mature  enough  to 
study  reflectively,  can  reasonably  be  held  to  do  little  more  than 
give  a  knowledge  of  elements  and  arouse  the  language  sense  or 
spirit. 

Yet,  after  the  most  liberal  allowance  for  these  facts,  it  can 
hardly  be  claimed  that  the  language  instruction  of  the  public 
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schools  results  in  either  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  elemeo 
of  English,  or  what  is  termed  above  the  language  spirit,  that  i 
a  disposition  and  a  desire  to  acquire  power  in  the  art  of  exprt 
sion,  and  a  taste  for  the  literary  products  which  the  langwi] 
holds.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  schools  fail  in  too  largf 
degree  to  accomplish  these  results.  There  is  no  disguising  ll 
fact  that  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  come  (orth  compaj 
lively  undisciplined  in  the  use  of  English.  They  mispronoao 
and  misspell  many  of  the  familiar  words  seen  and  heard  aim' 
every  day.  Many  of  the  simple  sentence  constructions  are  i 
quently  violated — incorrect  person,  number,  and  tense  forms 
the  verb,  errors  in  the  case  forms  of  the  pronoun,  and  the  Ul 
They  are  unable  to  construct  the  simple  forms  of  discourse  c 
rectly,  are  incapable  of  reading  intelligently  current  literatu 
and  are  possessed  of  little  discrimination  and  taste  in  the  cho 
of  books.  In  a  word,  the  school  fails  to  confer  the  degree 
language  power  it  ought  to  be  made  to  give. 

That  these  things  are  due  to  defects  in  our  instruction  in  E 
lish,  at  least  in  considerable  degree,  is  generally  admitted 
those  who  have  given  the  subject  serious  attention.  These  k 
ing  defects  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

First,  In  the  study  of  Grammar  not  sufficient  attention  is  gv 
to  those  parts  of  the  subject  which  underlie  correct  forms.  Gt! 
matical  errors  consist  largely  in  the  use  of  incorrect  case  foi 
of  pronouns;  number,  tense,  and  mood  forms  of  verbs»  esp 
ially  irregular  verbs ;  and  in  the  misuse  of  adjective  and  adi 
bial  elements.  These  and  like  divisions  of  Grammar  should 
c  nve  a  more  thorough  study,  and  the  parts  bearing  Jitde  dii 
relation  to  correct  sentence  construction,  however  ubeful  in 
disciplinary  view,  receive  less  thorough  drills. 

Second,  Books  are  studied  instead  of  suhjects.  The  tx 
only  treats  of  the  subject,  and  is  useful  as  means  only.  It  i 
convenience  or  even  a  necessity,  but  it  supposes  an  intellig 
teacher  between  it  and  the  pupil.  Too  litde  effort  is  directed 
making  language  forms  the  expression  of  the  pupil's  own  liv 
thought  about  real  things.  The  sentence  as  it  appears  to  the  i 
on  the  page  is  lifeless  if  the  pupil  is  not  led  to  see  what  he  hi 
self  would  mean  by  it  if  used  by  him. 
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Third,  The  attempt  to  study  Grammar  as  a  science  at  an  age 
when  only  facts  of  imagination  and  simple  understanding  can  be 
grasped.  Scientific  study  of  the  sentence  is  impossible  below  the 
high  school  or  the  last  year  in  the  grades. 

Fourth,  Too  much  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  sentences  that 
express  only  fragmentary  or  isolated  thoughts.  The  elements  of 
language  are  meaningless  and  uninteresting.  The  remedy  for  this 
is  to  substitute  for  the  unconnected  exercises  of  the  grammar  ex- 
tracts from  our  literature  that  are  complete  in  themselves.  Make 
this  whole  in  thought  the  subject  of  study,  and  the  individual 
sentences  that  are  built  together  in  orderly  arrangement  to  ex- 
press this.  This  is  the  use  which  the  pupil  is  to  make  of  the  sen- 
tence when  he  leaves  the  school. 

Fifth,  Too  much  of  the  language  work  is  analytic,  not  enough 

is  constructive.     The  immature  mind  is  averse  to  this  process. 

It  is  interested  in  construction.     Greater  advantage  should  be 

taken  of  this  tendency,  by  having  in  the  school  daily  exercises 

in  the  building  of  simple  discourse.    All  the  simple  matter-of-fact 

and  imaginative  forms  of  discourse  can  be  taught  below  the  high 

school  and  even  in  the  early  years  of  the  child's  school  life,  if 

only  they  are  made  simple  exercises  in  doing,  and  not  scientific 

discussions  of  processes  and  principles. 

W.  W.  Parsons, 


What  Was  It  ? — There  is  a  wide-spread  suspicion  that  the  pe- 
culiar cloud  which  covered  New  Jersey,  this  city,  and  Long  Island 
late  on  Friday  afternoon  last  was  not  wholly  due  to  forest  fires  in 
Pennsylvania.  Doubtless  there  was  smoke  mixed  with  the  cloud, 
for  the  smell  was  unmistakable,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  cloud 
was  not  smoke ;  neither  was  it  fog,  for  there  was  ho  dampness. 
It  might  be  described  as  a  dry,  yellow  fog,  smelling  of  smoke  and 
sulphur.  Burning  woods  do  not  produce  this  sort  of  phenomenon. 
Was  it  the  same  substance  which  in  the  upper  atmosphere  pro- 
duced the  strange  yellow  sunset  skies  that  followed  the  eruption 
of  Krakatoa ;  and  did  we  breathe  in  the  volcanic  dust  of  Java  ? 
Or  was  the  strange  cloud  due  to  the  machinations  of  the  superior 
planets,  which,  according  to  Vennor,  are  now  afflicting  us  with 
whirlwinds,  earthquakes,  and  pestilences  ? — JV,  Y.  Times. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[Pkk  Department  U  conducted  by  Lewis  H.  Joxbs,  Prin.  InduMupoLii  Tniomc  Sckad 

THE  KINDERGARTEN— ITS  RELATION  TO  PUBLl 
EDUCATION. 


THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   PHYSICAL,    MORAL,    SPlRITUALj 
AND   MENTAL. 


I      J  MRS..  E.   A.   COOPER   BLAKER, 


Principal  of  the  Indianapolis  Kindergarten  Trunin^  Sdioal. 

THE  deeds  and  names  of  valiant  men  awaken  within 
enthusiasm,  patriotism  and  reverence.  A  long  list  of  tk 
may  be  given,  the  owners  of  which  suiTered  and  died 
the  causes  they  espoused.  Each  nation  points  with  pride  toll 
names  of  those  persons  who  have  occupied  promincat  places 
her  industries,  arts,  sciences,  or  arms.  Germany  can  lay  d*i 
to  one  of  the  most  learned  men  and  greatest  of  discoverers—^ 
puptl  and  admirer  of  the  illustrious  Pestalozzi — the  brightest  )ig 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Frederich  Froebel. 

^V'hat  is  the  wonderful  work  that  he  has  accomplished  ?  It 
a  revolution  in  the  system  of  education ;  a  full  and  harmoniQ 
development  of  the  human  faculties;  a  training  that  brings  c 
the  natural  abilities,  and  fits  the  being  for  that  place  in  life  whc 
he  will  be  happy,  free  and  independent.  Ii  is  an  overthrow 
old  methods — the  recognition  of  Nature  as  the  great  teacher ; 
her  laws  in  government,  of  materials  for  instructions  in  her  op 
l>ooks,  and  broad,  free  workrooms,  and  of  the  fact  that  **T 
infant  is  a  being  endowed  with  a  high  destiny/' 

Frederich  Froebel  threw  light  upon  Sch ill er*s  words,  **De 
meaning  often  lies  in  childish  play."  Plato  understood  ph 
and  advocated  its  use  as  a  means  of  education.  The  founder 
the  *iew  system  made  the  needs  of  childhood  understood,  unban 
ihe  doors  of  instruction,  brought  the  child  out  into  a  new  wot 
of  thought  and  action,  and  taught  it  to  use  its  hands  in  pursuit 
knowledge.  In  play  he  discovered  the  true  elements  of  educ 
tion— self  activity,  or  child  work.  He  carefully  studied  the  yoiw 
^tng,  in  its  moral,  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  animal  nature.    I 
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saw  that  whatever  amused  the  little  one  was  of  importance  in  its 
growth.  Nature  was  his  guide.  From  her  he  learned  that  young 
plants  grow  healthy,  strong  and  beautiful  in  good  soil  and  pure 
air;  but  the  gardener  who  understands  their  nature  is  required  to 
keep  them  flourishing. 

Play  is  Nature's  own  method  for  the  development  of  the  child. 
It  is  innate  for  the  young  of  all  animals  to  take  pleasure  in  motion. 
Screaming,  laughing,  crying,  breathing,  all  tend  to  strengthen  the 
child's  respiratory  organs.  Thus  w#  see  that  motion — motion  in 
all  directions — ^is  required  for  a  healthy  development. 

From  these  facts  plays  became  the  foundation  stones  upon 
which  Frcebel's  house  of  knowledge,  the  Kindergarten,   was 
erected.     This  "Paradise  of  Childhood"  is  a  place  in  which 
children  find  associates  of  the  same  age;  have  pretty  toys,  games, 
and  songs ;  kind  friends  who  direct  them  how  to  play  and  what 
to  use  in  certain  games  to  make  it  interesting ;  a  place  in  which 
the  child's  powers  are  symmetrically  developed ;  where  mind  and 
body  keep  pace  and  good  morals  and  loving  thoughts  are  culti- 
vated; a  large,  sunny,  well- ventilated  room  adorned  with  flowers, 
pictures,  birds,  shells,  little  tables,  chairs  and  cabinets  containing 
specimens  of  the  children's  work.     Lastly,  but  most  important, 
it  includes  properly  the  garden  for  out-door  exercises  and  obser- 
vations.   Each  child  has  a  portion  of  ground  allotted  to  it.    The 
yoang  gardener  suits  his  fancy  concerning  the  kmd  of  vegetation 
that  shall  come  forth  from  the  plot  under  his  care.     A  great  va- 
riety of  tastes  is  shown  in  the  result.     Looking  over  these  minia- 
ture grounds,  we  see  little  fields  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  wheat, 
beds  of  herbs,  plats  of  flowers,  sprouting  trees,  and  arbors  of  run- 
ning vines.     Such  work  cultivates  the  affections  by  giving  the 
little  ones  an  opportunity  to  present  to  their  friends  fruits,  flow- 
ers, vines,  or  specimens  of  grain  that  they  have  raised.     Not 
only  this  lesson  of  love  for  earthly  friends,  but  a  lesson  of  love 
for  our  Heavenly  Father  is  taught.     The  children  see  that  of 
themselves  they  can  do  nothing.     The  Kindergartner  talks  with 
them  about  the  great  Husbandman,  who  cares  not  only  for  the 
trees  and   flowers,    but  also   for  the    little   children.      These 
actions  make  lasting  impressions  upon  the  young  minds.     In 
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this  manner  Froebcl  would  have  them  learn  wisdom  of  God, 
Creator. 

The  Kindergarten  is  the  most  beautiful  play  room  in  existe 
From  the  moment  the  child  enters  into  thi?  tiny  world,  an  an 
phere  of  loving  though tfuln ess  surrounds  him.  No  rough  n 
or  storm-clouds  ever  blow  across  this  spot.  A  slight  shadow 
occasionally  rest  upon  one  of  the  young  human  plants,  bu 
gentle  zephyr  of  kindness  wafts  it  beyond  the  horizon.  1 
faces  that  bore  traces  of  syrow  are  soon  brightened.  All 
happy,  free  and  industrious.  The  Kindergjrtner  has  eve 
encouraging  look  for  this  one,  a  sweet  smile  for  that  one,  as« 
ing  word  for  another.     Little  difficulties  are  easily  surmountt 

Frcebel  has  made  the  fundamental  forms  of  geometry  the 
of  childhood.  This  science  is  the  basis  of  all  others.  It  can 
the  original  models  of  the  universe.  Every  branch  of  indi 
and  art  is  built  upon  them.  What  a  wonderful  system^tcac 
little  children  through  play,  the  contours  of  the  primary  or 
forms  of  nature.  Great  will  be  the  benefit  to  humanity  whei 
Kindergarten  education  becomes  universal. 

Few  in  comparison  to  the  mass  of  mechanics  understand 
meining  of  the  tools  used  in  the  different  departments  of  the  tr^ 
Their  work  is  too  often  stupidly  done.  To  make  intelligent  ? 
men — men  who  combine  knowing  and  doing  with  creative  al 
— is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  **New  Education*" 

Let  us  notice  briefly  how  this  combination  of  thinking 
acting  has  a  singular  charm  for  the  little  folks.  What  dc 
little  children  do  in  the  Kindergarten  with  these  fundami 
models  for  toys  ?  They  build  miniature  houses,  bridges,  cU 
<^rtj;ans;  lay  pavements;  make  mosaic  work,  and  beautiful  a 
tectural  designs;  form  the  geometrical  figures;  draw  decor 
outlines  upon  slates ;  mould  birds,  fishes,  eggs,  nests,  fruits, 
animals  from  clay;  weave  and  sew  beautiful  patterns  of  t 
mathem^^ticaU  symmetrical  and  useful  forms ;  build  skeleton 
lines  of  objects;  cut,  fold  and  arrange  papers  into  the  i 
shapes  of  use  and  beauty. 

The  tiny  hands,  eyes  and  minds  are  the  only  tools  nee 
The  judicious  teacher  is  the  master  mechinic,  artist,  and  s 
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tist  of  this  little  colony  of  industrious  workers.  Every  child 
can  find  employment  suited  to  his  peculiar  ability.  This  fact 
is  verified  by  the  different  objects  made  when  time  is  allotted 
for  invention.  The  future  painter  shows  his  skill  in  the  use  and 
mixture  of  colors ;  the  carpenter  constructs  a  house ;  the  engi- 
neer, a  bridge ;  the  mathematician,  geometrical  forms;  the  sculp- 
tor, a  fish,  bird,  or  face;  the  potter,  a  mug,  bowl  or  dish.  The 
little  girl  displays  great  taste  in  needle-work,  weaving,  perforat- 
ing, and  clay-m6deling.  Almost  everything  mace  by  the  chil- 
dren is  intended  for  dear  mamma,  papa,  grand-mamma,  or  play- 
mate. The  seeds  of  generosity  and  thoughtfulness  are  thus 
planted.  The  young  being  grows  up  free  from  the  evil  selfish- 
ness or  ''greed  of  gain."  Its  capacities  are  unerringly  devel- 
oped, and  thus  it  is  really  fitted  to  occupy  that  place  in  life,  for 
which  it  is  by  nature  adapted. 

The  childish  creations  are  truly  wonderful.  For  example,  we 
call  to  mind  the  familiar  story  of  a  child's  first  use  of  **The 
Rings"  and  his  rapid  formation  of  "The  Rose  Window."  Little 
Wilfred,  in  a  few  minutes,  lays  the  beautiful  design,  **  for  which 
his  papa  had  sought  so  long  and  wearily." 

By  the  use  of  these  wires  or  rings  and  the  sticks  every  step  in 
drawing  is  made  perfectly  clear.  The  child  very  quickly  learns 
to  put  its  ideas  into  outward  forms. 

Physical  culture^  both  free-hand  and  with  balls,  accompanied 
by  sprightly,  simple  and  innocent  songs,  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  daily  exercises.  The  little  bodies  grow  strong,  healthy 
and  supple.  Every  muscle  is  brought  into  action.  The  earthy 
house  becomes  strengthened,  and  is  preparing  to  receive  its  store 
of  knowledge.  To  the  child  all  these  means  of  growth  are  plays 
in  diversified  forms. 

Through  amusement  the  senses  receive  special  training.  There 
is  a  song  and  game  for  the  development  of  each. 

Now  we  come  to  the  lunch,  with  its  tiny  baskets,  dainty  nap- 
kins and  substantial  eatables.  Could  any  one  have  pleased  the 
little  people  more  than  dear  old  Froebel  ?  His  great  mind  fer- 
reted out  all  their  wants  and  pleasures.  An  intellect  like  his  was 
needed  to  teach  the  race  the  wisdom  of  infantile  simplicity.    Seat- 
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ed  around  the  table  is  a  mi'Diature  dinner  party, — ^unptesucti 
social,  polite,  cleanly  and  unselfish.  The  happy  faces  and  )i 
conversation  show  that  they  are  having  a  good  lime.  Ever] 
is  in  the  best  of  humor,  and  all  is  enjoyment  at  this  mor 
feast. 

Just  here  it  would  be  well  to  speak  of  the  story  that  fir 
place  in  every  branch  of  work  in  the  Kindergarten.  Nol 
teacher  alone,  but  each  child,  learns  to  add  his  oi^  her  shai 
knowledge  to  this  mental  fund.  The  tale  of  a  kitten,  dog,  h 
doll,  or  something  seen  along  the  street  is  toLd,  in  simple 
earnest  language.  Little  ears  eagerly  listen  and  minds  \)Q 
the  facts  set  forth.  It  is  a  meeting  of  embryo  writers,  s} 
ers,  philosophers,  and  statesmen. 

The  imagination  receives  great  attention.  It  is  develope 
many  methods,  one  of  which  is  to  have  the  children — in  pi 
^y  away  over  the  fields,  as  pigeons  would  do,  and  return inj 
the  class  what  they  have  seen.  Should  any  ridLculoiis  statei 
be  made,  the  teacher  kindly  suggests  a  substitute.  The  ^ 
continues  until  each  one  has  been  a  bird  and  had  a  refres 
night  over  the  green  hills  and  meadows. 

The  most  important  powers  to  be  developed  are  the  phys 
moral  and  spiritual.  Froebel  gives  these  his  sole  attention  ii 
early  years  of  a  child's  life.  If  they  are  properly  cared  for 
building  is  strengthened,  and  the  intellectual  tenant  grad 
claims  attention.  This  system  of  education  prepares  the  i 
and  heart  for  religious  teaching.  The  words  and  gestures  c 
sacred  songs  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  young  mi 
The  child  is  taught  to  thank  God  for  all  the  benetits  of 
Alistract  teachings  and  church  dogmas  are  beyond  the  con 
hension  of  the  little  ones.  They  must  love  God  in  nature, 
GiHi  in  man,  before  they  can  love  God  the  Invisible :  ' '  For 
thing  of  which  the  child  can  form  no  coocepdoQ  confuse! 
mind  and  hinders  development" 

The  Kindergarten  looks  after  the  morals  by  cultivatmg 
$ense$>  so  that  humanity  mar  have  true,  high  and  noble  ei 
meat.  The  children  are  taught  to  be  hdpfol,  kind,  kiriog,  aj 
«ble  and  obedient    These  characteristics  will  prove  a  grejt  t 
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bg  after  the  little  ones  of  this  generation  have  grown  to  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Deceitfulness  will  be  uprooted  and  society  ren- 
ovated. 

We  do  not  assert  that  the  perfection  of  this  system  will  cause 
all  tendency  for  evil  to  disappear  from  the  earth,  but  we  do  claim 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  will  be  turned  into  means  for  good. 

After  a  cursory  examination  of  some  of  the  prominent  features 
of  the  Froebelian  system,  we  see  that  the  aim  is  to  have  children 
well  balanced  in  mind;  to  bring  out  the  natural  ability;  to  check 
any  tendencies  to  bad  habits;  to  prevent  strain  upon  the  intel- 
lect; to  develop  the  reasoning  and  moral  faculties;  to  make 
strong  bodies;  to  teach  by  objects;  to  cultivate  the  inventive 
powers;  to  give  command  of  languages;  to  awaken  the  imagina- 
tion, and  finally  to  **  inculcate  a  love  of  nature,  of  one's  fellow- 
men,  and  of  God." 

Such  characteristics  will  make  the  child  a  healthy  and  intelli- 
gent being,  eager  and  quick  to  notice  surrounding  objects,  fully 
and  gradually  awakened  from  his  dream-life,  and  prepared  to 
slowly  grasp  the  abstract  teachings  of  instruction. 

The  Kindergarten  is  the  bridge  that  connects  infancy  with  the 
primary  school.  It  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  that  in- 
stitution, but  to  prepare  the  young  for  it.  It  is  but  the  basis  of 
an  advanced  education.  Frcjebel's  method  not  only  applies  to 
the  training  of  the  infant,  but  of  the  youth  and  the  man. 

The  Public  School  system  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  men- 
tal culture,  of  which  we  should  and  do  feel  justly  proud.  Its 
teachers  deserve  great  commendation  for  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  in  which  they  labor  so  faithfully  and  earnestly,  yet  in 
the  haste  for  intellectual  growth,  education,  which  has  for  its  aim 
physical  and  moral  development,  or  the  formation  of  character, 
has  been  much  neglected. 

It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  the  Public  Schools  say  that  calis- 
thenics shall  form  a  part  of  the  daily  work ;  but  where  is  that 
teacher  who  can  find  the  time  to  strictly  and  truly  carry  out  these 
exercises,  in  a  manner  that  would  prove  beneficial  to  health  ?  We 
know  that  time  should  be  taken  for  this  most  indispensable  of  all 
developments.  The  teacher  is  blameless  for  not  giving  it  more 
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attention.  Her  professional  ability,  her  chance  for  piofno* 
her  increase  of  salary  are  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  I 
lectual  brilliancy  the  pupils  display  at  the  semi-annual  entail 
tions.  The  long  list  of  prescribed  studies  through  which  she 
to  hasten  her  scholars  forbids  the  thought  of  anything  tt 
mental  growth.  Deliberation  is  not  in  order.  Hurry,  press 
and  fatigue  resulting  in  unsyrometrical  organization,  wholly 
the  children  for  the  duties  of  life.  Abstract  teaching— knoi 
without  doing — is  characteristic  of  this  system.  Knowledge  sh 
begin  with  concrete  things.  Children  are  desirous  of  lean 
but  they  must  taste,  handle,  smell,  see,  examine,  converse 
question,  before  their  little  minds  can  understand.  A  gra 
growth  IS  necessary.  A  stupid  child  can  and  will  learn,  if  si 
led  from  one  thing  to  another.  Every  step  should  be  practi 
understood.  Originality  of  thought  must  be  awakened,  so 
the  future  men  and  women  may  go  through  life  with  strong  n 
ftiiil  bodies,  capable  of  forming  correct  opinions.  It  requires 
aidcrable  strength  of  intellect  (or  the  deliberation  of  abstract  ti 
ing.  To  rush  children  through  a  certain  amount  of  memori 
makcsr  for  a  litde  season,  showy  results,  but  in  the  end  failui 
Unn  of  health,  which  is  mental  as  well  as  bodily. 

The  school  could  not  assume  the  whole  dut)^  of  spiritual 
moral  training,  but  it  should  assume  a  great  part  of  it. 
funiily  must  perform  its  share  to  complete  and  establish  this 
liibk  work. 

Jn  the  Kindergarten  we  do  not  say  how  much  shall  and  i 
be  accomplished  in  six  months  or  a  year.  The  child  is  carel 
nurtured,  «o  that  growth  shall  be  slow  but  sure.  The  Froeb* 
lyitem  not  only  fits  the  litde  ones  for  lives  of  usefulness,  but  g 
them  a  longer  time  in  which  to  acquire,  and  a  better  founda 
(or  knowledge. 

Many  of  the  children  of  the  poor  are  obliged  to  leave  scl 
al  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  years.  If  they  have  attended  a  I 
dcrgarien  for  three  years,  previous  to  entering  the  Public  Scho 
ice  how  much  is  gained  both  in  months,  days,  and  developm* 
They  are  fitted  to  grasp  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  different 
^^^tniciiU  of  the  industries,  and  the  result  will  be  that  the  m 
guide  the  fingers  and  not  the  fingers  the  mind- 
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How  unhappy  the  child  who  is  early  sent  to  school !  A  few 
of  the  many  trials  of  his  everyday  life  are :  enforced  silence 
under  fear  of  punishment;  the  reprimand  for  play;  confine- 
ment in  one  position ;  aching  back  and  eyes ;  sad  and  old  face ; 
dry  and  unintelligible  lessons ;  dislike  for  learning,  and  unculti- 
vated morals  and  body.  Compare  these  with  the  happy  and 
pleasant  days  of  life  in  the  Kindergarten.  We  leave  the  results 
of  such  a  comparison  to  your  individual  judgments. 

The  strongest  friend  and  advocate  of  the  Kindergarten  is  the 
child.  He  loves  it.  Absence  from  it  causes  him  sorrow.  Its 
songs,  toys,  and  o^rderly  plays  are  a  source  of  delight  to  him. 
In  his  joy,  he  knows  not  that  he  is  gaining  the  great  lessons  of 
his  life.  This  system  creates  in  children  a  desire  to  know,  an 
eagerness  to  )earn.  It  paves  the  way  to  study,  and  teaches  the 
"dignity  of  labor."  Here  at,  least,  Thoreau's  word  does  not 
apply :    "Trade  curses  everything  it  touches." 

It  is  in  the  primary  school  that  FroebeFs  method  proves  its  great 
merit  The  Kindergarten  children  far  surpass  those  who,  at  the 
age  of  six  years,  entered  without  this  preparation  into  the  elemen- 
tary departments. 

The  greatest  objection  to  Froebel's  method  is  "play."  It  is 
said  to  make  the  pupils  unruly  and  disobedient.  The  reverse 
has  been  found  to  be  true.  The  children  submit  readily  to  dis- 
cipline. The  exceptional  cases  are  from  the  fault  of  the  individ- 
ual teacher,  not  the  system. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  St  Louis  has  made  it  the  basis  of 
and  engrafted  its  principles  upon  the  Public  Schools  of  that  city. 
The  late  Superintendent,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  gives  us  as  the 
result:  "Good  physical  development;  quickness  of  invention; 
fertility  of  imagination ;  a  keen  sense  of  symmetry  and  harmony ; 
great  mechanical  skill  in  the  use  of  the  hands,  ability  to  form 
rapid  judgments  in  number,  measure  and  size,  at  a  glance  of  the 
eye ;  initiation  into  the  conventionalities  of  polite  society  in  their 
demeanor  toward  their  fellows  and  in  matters  of  eating,  drinking, 
and  personal  cleanliness." 

The  Kindergarten,  if  judiciously  used,  lays  the  foundation 
for  that  culture,  which  will  give  succeeding  generations  new  and 
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better  men,  sound  in  mind  and  body,  and  fewer  prisons,  n 
atones,  and  alms-houses.  The  government  will  be  sypj 
by  men  who  will  have  the  good  of  their  fellow  men  aid 
country  at  heart  There  will  be  greater  knowledge  and  i 
elation  of  the  arts,  trades  and  sciences,  and  society  will  rcsl 
a  firroer  basis. 

May  God  hasten  the  time  when  the  principles  of  the  K 
garten  shall  be  the  basii  of  Public  Education  ;  and  of  Fio 
shall  be  said, 

"That  name  shall  shine  resplendent  as  a  star 
Coursing  its  paths  along  the  dome  iif  time, 
Shedding  its  welcome  light  in  years  afar  I 
A  household  word  in  many  a  varied  cLime." 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Taxes  of  Persons  Transferred  for  School  Purpose  - 
ter  Book  G,  page  479. J  It  is  asked,  "When  are  the  school  ta 
persons  transferred  from  an  adjoining  county  due,  and  when 
the  penalty  for  failure  to  pay  the  same,  1.  e.^  exclusion  from  & 
privileges,  attach?" 

I  answer  as  follows :  School  trustees  of  townships,  towns 
cities,  are  empowered  by  J4467  R.  S.,  to  levy  a  special  schoo 
aud  the  civil  trustees  by  24469,  I4471,  and  J4490,  to  levy  certain 
taxes  for  school  purposes,  but  none  of  these  sections  pre sc rib 
time  when  the  levies  must  be  made. 

These  and  other  sections,  however,  direct  that  in  each  case  U 
in  question  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  as  are  the  taxes  for 
and  county  revenue.  Now  the  assessment  of  state  and  county 
h  made  and  entered  by  the  auditor  on  the  tax  duplicates  at  the 
session  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  All  local  school 
should  therefore  be  levied  and  assessed  at  the  same  time,  and 
is  the  custom.  J4474  provides  that  each  person  who  is  transi 
for  educational  purposes  to  a  school  corporation  in  an  adjo 
county,  shall  annually  pay  his  school  taxes  to  the  trustee  of  Qk 
poration  to  which  he  is  transferred,  and  in  default  of  such  pay 
shall  be  debarred  from  school  privileges  therein* 

All  transfers  are  made  when  the  enumeration  Is  taken  Ln  Vi 
and  April,  and  operate  for  the  ensuing  school  year,  beginning 
inU    The  schools  for  such  year  begin  not  earlier  than  Septec 
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As  the  transfers  are  made  not  later  than  April,  and  the  taxes  are 
levied  and  assessed  in  June,  abundant  time  is  allowed  for  their  pay7 
ment  before  the  school  begins.  The  law  contemplates  that  the  trans- 
ferred persons  shall  act  in  this  matter  themselves,  and  does  not  re- 
quire trustees  to  demand  payment  of  taxes.  But  as  patrons  can  not 
generally  be  informed  of  the  details  of  the  statutes,  I  recommend 
trustees  to  pursue  the  following  plan : 

1.  To  secure,  when  the  enumeration  is  taken,  the  post  office  ad- 
dress of  each  person  transferred  to  his  township,  town,  or  city,  from 
an  adjoining  county. 

2.  On  the  first  of  July  to  se»d  a  written  notice  to  all  such  persons, 
stating  what  taxes  have  been  levied  in  the  corporation  for  school 
purposes,  and  what  property  is  liable  thereto,  and  that  such  taxes 
must  be  psiid  to  them  (the  trustees)  by  September  ist,  and  that  no 
children  of  such  persons  will  be  admitted  to  the  school  till  all  such 
taxes  are  paid. 

3.  On  September  rst,  to  send  a  reminder  to  all  such  persons  as 
have  not  yet  paid,  and  when  the  schools  begin,  to  exclude  the  chil- 
dren unless  the  taxes  are  paid. 

Recovery  of  Unpaid  Taxes  of  Transferred  Persons. — [G,  p. 
482.]  The  trustees  of  a  corporation  to  which  a  person  has  been 
transferred  for  school  purposes  from  an  adjoining  county,  may  re- 
cover from  such  person,  in  a  suit  before  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, all  taxes  due  and  not  paid  by  such  person  to  the  school  cor- 
poration to  which  he  is  transferred.  Sec.  4474  R.  S. 
Th€  above  are  seieetedfrom  my  recent  decisions 

John  W.  Holcombb, 
SuP*t  Public  Instruction, 
I  think  the  above  conclusions  of  the  Superintendent  are  correct. 

Francis  T.  Hord, 

Attorney  General, 

NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

The  tri-state  normal  of  Angola  will  open  June  17th — C.  E.  Kircher 
to  have  charge. 

H.  C.  Fellow  is  conducting  a  normal  at  Elwood.  The  class  is  not 
large,  hut  of  good  quality. 

W.  P.  Shannon,  Supt.  of  the  Greensburg  schools,  will  conduct  a 
summer  school  of  rcience,  beginning  June  — th. 

T.  J.  Sanders,  Supt.  of  the  Butler  schools,  will  open  a  summer 
normal  in  Butler,  beginning  July  28th — four  weeks. 

A.  H.  Morris,  Supt.  of  Hamilton  county,  will  open  a  5- week  normal 
July  7th,  at  Noblesville.    The  county  institute  will  begin  Aug.  nth. 
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EDITORIAL 


Jn  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  for  the  youmal  in  evefy  k 
skip  in  the  State.    Send  for  terms. 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts 
than  %i  in  two  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  cui 
ased. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  pi 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as 
as  the  state. 

I'he  Journal  has  been  favored  with  a  large  number  of  pragraii 
and  notices  of  high  school  commencements,  and  regrets  the  lac 
space  to  mention  each  with  some  detail.  The  increasing  numb 
graduates  speaks  well  for  the  schools. 

The  Kindergarten  Institute  to  be  held  at  I^  Porte  under  the  d 
tion  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Hailman,  promises  a  large  attendance*  An 
the  many  attractions  offered  is  the  presence  of  Prof  D.  Batchelk 
Boston,  who  will  instruct  in  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  system,  of  which 
a  most  earnest  and  efficient  advocate. 

Indiana,  which  is  the  twenty- seventh  State  in  size,  stands  sev 
in  its  number  of  miles  of  railway,  having  5,198  miles.  The  S 
that  exceed  Indiana,  in  order  of  precedence,  are :  Illinois,  New  \ 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  Texas.  Rhode  Island  brings  up  the 
with  212  miles.  The  total  mileage  in  the  United  Stales  is  120 
enough  to  girdle  the  earth  five  times. 

Northern  Indiana  Teachers*  Association  —This  meeting 
be  held  at  Island  Park,  commencing  July  ist,  and  continuing  1 
days.  It  presents  great  attractions,  prominent  among  which  ar 
dresses  by  Pres.  Moss,  of  our  own  State  University,  and  by  Presi 
Angell,  of  Michigan  University.  Aside  from  the  inducements  ofl 
by  the  executive  committee  upon  the  program  me,  the  natural  ai 
tions  of  Island  Park  and  surroundings  will  well  repay  one  for  a 
For  full  programme  see  last  month's  Journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION, 


The  National  Association  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  in  ] 
and  has  grown  to  be  a  great  power  in  the  educational  world, 
leading  educators  of  the  United  States  attend  it  and  take  part  i 
exercises.  To  see  and  hear  these  men  and  women,  who  star 
the  head  of  the  profession  in  which  teachers  are  engaged,  will  r 
a  long  journey. 
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The  meeting  this  year  will  be  held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  a  delightful 
place,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  the  largest  ever  held. 
The  president  has  assurances  that  not  less  than  /Ar^g  thousand 
will  be  there. 

The  hotel  rates  will  be  from  $i  to  |2  50  per  day.  The  uniform 
price  at  private  houses  is  $1  a  day.  Persons  expecting  to  attend  can 
secure  places  in  advance  by  writing  to  J.  H.  Carpenter,  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  telling  him  what  they  want. 

Railroads. — The  fare  from  Chicago  to  Madison  and  return  is  I5.55. 
Nearly  all  the  roads  in  this  State  that  lead  to  Chicago  will  sell  round 
trip  tickets  to  that  point  for  a  fare  and  a  third.  They  will  in  most 
instances  sell  a  round  trip  ticket  for  the  entire  distance.  The  Pan- 
Handle  on  all  its  lines  will  sell  a  round  trip  to  Chicago  for  a  single 
fare.  Tickets  are  good  going  from  July  4th  to  July  i8th,  and  good 
returning  to  August  31st.  Call  on  your  county  superintendent  for 
further  particulars. 


THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Before  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion will  have  been  held  and  the  nominations  will  have  been  made. 
The  Democrats  hold  their  convention  soon  after.  The  Journal  is 
only  interested  in  the  State  Superin tendency.  It  is  deeply  interested 
in  this,  because  it  affects  materially  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State.  The  Journal  has  always  taken  the  ground  that  each  party 
should  nominate  its  best  man,  so  that  the  success  of  either  party 
would  not  jeopardize  our  educational  standing.  The  Journal  has 
uniformly,  for  years,  insisted  that  only  such  men  should  be  nomi- 
nated for  this  high  office  as  were  acknowledged  educational  leaders, 
and  who  were  able  to  represent  the  State  at  home  and  abroad  with 
ability  and  credit. 

The  Superintendent*s  ^^iV/*  duties  are  not  the  office  work,  most  of 
which  is  done  by  a  clerk,  but  to  lead  and  raise  the  educational  stand- 
ard, to  direct  and  control  educational  legislation,  to  represent  the 
State  in  national  educational  meetings,  to  preside  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  short  to  Uad  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  State. 

Having  fixed  this  high  standard  the  Journal  has  urged  teachers  to 
use  their  influence  with  their  delegates  to  secure  the  nomination  of 
the  best  available  candidate.  This  is  its  present  position,  and  it  now 
urges  teachers  to  take  an  active  interest  in  this  matter  which  so  greatly 
affects  their  work. 

That  teachers  may  know  the  candidates  from  whom  to  choose  and 
for  whom  to  work,  the  following  are  named : 

The  Democrats  will,  without  doubt,  renominate  the  present  incum- 
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bent,  Mr.  Holcombe.  He  has  made  a  careful,  faithful  and  effi 
officer,  and  will  be  nominated  without  opposition,  as  he  desi 
to  be. 

The  following  are  candidates  on  the  Republican  side : 

Eli  F.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis,  who  has  been  teacher  in  Pi 
University,  in  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  and  in  the  State  Nc 
School,  who  is  author  of  a  new  Physiology,  just  published,  and 
is  now  editor  of  the  Educational  Weekly,  and  is  known  in  many 
of  the  State  as  an  able  institute  worker. 

John  T.  Smith,  of  New  Albany,  who  is  well  known  in  the  sou 
part  of  the  State,  who  was  for  many  years  principal  of  one  of  the 
schools  in  New  Albany,  who  was  the  chief  clerk  of  Supt.  Bloss 
who  has  had  many  years  of  successful  teaching. 

Chas.  F.  Coffin,  who  four  years  ago  graduated  from  Asbory 
versity ;  who  the  year  he  graduated  took  the  prize  in  the  State 
torical  Contest,  and  who  a  few  weeks  thereafter  came  out  victc 
in  the  Inter-State  Oratorical  Contest,  and  who  has  been  for  tbi 
two  years  the  successful  Supt.  of  the  New  Albany  schools. 

John  M.  Bloss,  who  preceded  Mr.  Holcombe  in  the  office,  wh 
many  warm  friends  among  both  teachers  and  politicians,  has 
importuned  to  make  another  race,  but  declines.  Some  of  Mr.  B 
friends  urge  that,  although  he  is  not  a  candidate,  he  would  not 
the  nomination  if  tendered  him ;  so  his  name  may  be  presenl 
the  convention. 

Other  persons  have  been  urged  by  their  friends,  but  so  far  % 
Journal  can  learn  no  other  names  of  candidates  ^vilL  be  befoi 
convention. 

Later. — ^The  Republicans  of  Clay  county  will  pre^nt  the 
of  J.  C.  Gregg  to  the  convention.     Mr.  Gregg  was  for  some 
principal  of  the  Tipton  schools,  but  has  for  several  years  pas 
charge  of  the  Brazil  schools.    The  Journal's  information  is  th 
school  work  has  always  been  successful. 


OFFICIAL  LETTER  TO  TRUSTEES. 


Just  before  the  May  meetings  of  the  County  Boards  of  Educ 
Supt.  Holcombe  sent  to  each  trustee  a  circular  letter  in  which  he 
several  valuable  suggestions.  The  "  letter"  was  timely  and  cen 
must  result  in  good.  The  following  are  the  principal  subjeci 
cussed : 

Length  of  Term. — In  many  counties  the  school  work  i 
country  suffers  injury  from  the  shortness  of  the  term,  in  nearly 
them  it  is  hindered  by  the  inequality  of  terms  in  the  different 
ships.     In  1883,  the  average  terms  of  counties  varied  from  93  \ 
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days,  the  general  average  for  the  State  being  134  days.  In  a  certain 
county  the  term  in  one  township  was  135,  in  another  88  days;  and 
other  counties  might  be  mentioned  in  which  the  difference  was  as 
great.  This  destroys  county  uniformity,  hinders  the  carrying  out  of 
a  coune  of  study,  and  prevents  successful  classification.  It  is  also 
grossly  unfair  that  some  children  should  have  fewer  school  privileges 
than  others. 

Following  this  the  trustees  are  urged  to  increase  the  length  of  the 
school  term  until  it  is  at  least  seven  months,  and  to  approximate 
more  nearly  to  uniformity. 

The  letter  insists  that  good  teachers  be  continued  in  the  same 
schools  as  long  as  possible,  to  discourage  the  substitution  of  cheap 
teachers  for  spring  terms  It  says :  ' "  Do  not  leave  the  selection  of 
teachers  to  school  meetings ;  it  is  illegal.  Consult  your  county  su- 
perintendent.'* 

Trustees  are  urged  to  assist  the  county  superintendent  in  grading 
the  schools,  and  in  enforcing  the  course  of  study. 

They  are  also  urged  to  join  with  the  teachers  and  superintendent 
IB  bringing  about  a  larger  attendance  upon  the  schools.  A  combined 
effort  would  bring  into  the  schools  thousands  of  neglected  children, 
and  they  would  thus  be  benefited  without  any  additional  cost  to  the 
State. 

"A  book  does  not  have  to  be  re-adopted  at  the  end  of  six  years 
from  the  date  of  its  adoption,  but  when  once  adopted  remains  a  legal 
text-book  any  number  of  years,  until  a  different  book  is  substituted 
for  it." 

"In  many  localities  there  are  too  many  school  houses.  Reduce 
the  number  as  soon  as  possible,  and  save  money.  Provide  suitable 
apparatus." 

"  A  due  regard  for  decency,  and  for  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
children,  demands  that  every  school  should  have  well  constructed 
out-houses,  placed  apart  from  each  other  for  the  different  sexes." 

Teachers  have  a  vital  interest  in  all  these  questions. 


Northern  Indiana  Normal  School. — This  school,  located  at 
Valparaiso,  still  continues  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  Its  at- 
tendance is  easily  double  that  of  any  other  school  of  its  class  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  continued  patronage  can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  there  is  real  merit  in  the  instruction  given. 
In  addition  to  the  Teachers'  Department,  the  Academic,  Musical, 
and  Commercial  Departments  are  large  and  well  organized.  The 
Business  Department  is  the  largest  and  most  completely  equipped 
for  practical  work  in  the  State.  H.  B.  Brown,  the  Principal,  is  an 
excellent  teacher,  a  thorough  organizer,  and  a  christian  gentleman. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS, 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  APRIL, 


Theory  of  Teaching. — i.  What  are  the  three  distinct  for 
action  of  which  the  mind  is  capable  ? 

2.  What  arc  the  different  kinds  of  intellectual  activity  thj 
young  child  employs  most  ? 

5.  Why  should  the  teacher  make  use  of  objects  in  leadin 
young  pupil  to  acquire  knowledge  ? 

4.  Why  are  pictures  not  so  good  as  objects  for  this  purpose 

5.  If  objects  can  not  be  procured,  what  use  cari  be  made « 
imagination  of  the  child  to  supply  objects  to  take  their  placed 

Reading  — i.  Do  punctuation  points  indicate  pauses  of  the 
or  do  they  merely  indicate  the  sense,  leaving  the  pause  to  be  s 
ter  of  natural  expression  ? 

2,  What  evil  results  from  an  incorrect  theory  on  this  point 

3,  What  are  the  two  chief  characteristics  of  good  oral  readin 

4,  What  is  to  guide  us  in  giving  expression  to  our  reading  3 

5,  What  are  rhetorical  pauses  ? 

6,  Read  a  selection. 

Orthography.— I.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  Ictte 
an  elementary  sound  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  cognate  sounds  ?    Give  examples. 

3.  Give  the  diacritical  marking  of  the  following  words :  Tes 
sicken,  mould,  hight,  and  chaos. 

4.  Give  two  rules  for  the  doubling  of  consonants. 

5.  Spell  the  following  words  correctly,  marking  accented  syll 
and  making  a  proper  use  of  capitals : 

1.  forin  6.  mantua  maker 

2.  hoeboy  7,  italien 

3.  bisness  8.  american 

4.  nuter  9.  beleave 

5.  nusance  10.  judgment. 

Grammar. — 2.  What  are  words  ?  What  are  the  grounds  fo 
arating  words  into  classes  called  parts  of  speech  ? 

3.  What  are  the  essential  elements  of  a  sentence  ?  Why  ar< 
the  essential  elements  ? 

3.  Construct  a  sentence  using  a  clause  as  an  adjective  moc 
change  the  clause  to  a  prepositional  phrase,  expressing  the 
meaning ;  change  this  phrase  to  a  word  without  altering  the  s 

4.  What  is  the  difference  in  purpose  between  the  study  of 
nical  grammar  and  of  language  lessons  ? 
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5.  What  is  the  infinitive?  Write  a  sentence  using  it  as  three 
different  parts  of  speech,  and  designate  them.  4~3-3 

6.  Justify  the  use  of  the  singular  verb  in  the  following :  "Thine 
is  the  knowledge,  the  power  and  the  glory.'*  10 

7.  Correct  the  following,  and  give  reasons :  "  This  result,  of  all 
others,  is  most  to  be  dreaded."  10 

8.  Punctuate  and  capitalize  the  following :  "  a  large  rough  mantle 
of  sheepskin  fastened  round  the  loins  by  a  girdle  or  belt  of  hide  was 
the  only  covering  of  that  strange  solitary  man  elijah  the  tishbite."  10 

9.  Analyze  the  above  sentence.  10 
10.    Parse  man,  Elijah,  Tishbite,                                               3-34 

Arithmetic. — i.    Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  2219,  4501,  and  5964. 

2.  Find  the  sum,  difference,  and  product  of  3^^  and  ^\ ;  also  the 
quotient  of  their  sum  by  their  difference. 

3.  Divide  .027538  by  .0326  to  five  places  and  subtract  the  quotient 
from  the  dividend. 

4.  How  many  bushels  will  a  bin  hold  that  is  9  ft.  long,  6  ft.  wide, 
and  6  ft.  high  ? 

5.  The  distance  from  Washington  to  St.  Louis  is  about  714  miles, 
and  a  degree  of  longitude  at  Washington  contains  about  54  miles ; 
when  it  is  9  o'clock  at  St.  Louis  what  is  the  time  at  Washington  ? 

6.  A  fruit  dealer  lost  33}  per  cent,  of  a  lot  of  apples,  and  sold  the 
remainder  at  a  gain  of  50  per  cent. ;  required  the  per  cent,  of  gain 
or  loss. 

7.  A  man  owes  I300  due  in  5  mos.,  and  I700  in  3  mos.,  and  |2oo 
due  in  8  mos.  If  he  pays  \  of  the  whole  in  2  mos.,  when  ought  the 
other  half  to  be  paid  ? 

8.  A  box  is  4  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep ;  how  far  is  it 
from  one  of  the  lower  corners  to  the  opposite  upper  corner  ?  Draw 
a  figure  of  the  box. 

9.  If  10  men  in  five  days  of  6  hours  each  build  a  wall  6  feet  high, 
50  yards  long,  and  18  inches  thick,  in  how  many  days  can  20  men, 
working  8  hours  per  day,  build  a  wall  180  yards  long,  7  feet  high,  and 
4  feet  thick  ? 

10.  How  many  boards  16  feet  long  will  be  required  to  build  a 
fence  around  a  lot  75  by  125  feet,  the  fence  being  5  boards  in  hight  ? 

11.  ^      X22S  and  divided  by  205  millionths  equals  what  ? 

Physiology. — i.    Why  is  food  cooked  ?  10 

2.  What  is  the  necessity  of  digestion  ?  10 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  and 
the  muscular  system  ?  10 

4.  What  kinds  of  refiex  action  become  easier  by  practice  ?         10 

5.  In  how  many  ways  does  the  body  lose  heat  ?  10 
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6.  Why  is  there  danger  of  taking  cold  by  getting  wet  ? 

7.  What  is  the  function  of  the  Eustachian  tube  ? 

8.  Why  are  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  other  condiments  uj 
food? 

g.    What  is  the  necessity  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ? 
10.    What  are  the  functions  of  the  skin  ? 

Penmanship. — i.  Into  what  three  classes  are  the  small  Icn 
the  alphabet  divided  ? 

2.  Show  the  classification  of  thefcapital  letters  by  writing  ill 

3.  Describe  fully  the  position  of  body  which  the  pupil  shot 
sume  in  writing. 

4.  Write  the  letters  which  are  three  spaces  in  hight. 

5.  Analyze  the  letters  M  and  m. 

NoTB.— Your  writing  in  answering  these  questions  will  be  t^ken  at  m  speeiAtB 
peamanship,  and  will  be  marked  50  or  below,  accordm^  to  meriL. 

Geography. — i.  Describe  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  givln 
population,  the  number  of  provinces,  the  capital,  and  the  ihrti 
est  cities. 

2.  For  what  is  Greece  remarkable?  Describe  the  countr 
its  government. 

5,  What  are  the  two  principal  cities  of  Portugal  ?  What 
chief  export  ? 

4.  What  are  the  chief  industries,  respectively,  of  the  foil 
States  :  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  Colorado,  and  Flo] 

5.  Indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words:  D 
Appalachian,  Caucasian,  Malay,  Suez  ? 

6.  What  is  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  which  Victoria  is  q 
and  what  are  its  principal  divisions  ? 

7.  By  what  title  is  the  ruler  of  Turkey  known  ?  the  ruler  of  E 
the  ruler  of  Austro-Hungary  ? 

3.  What  country  of  South  America  is  an  Empire  ?  Whai 
capital  ? 

9.  Name  the  Republics  of  Europe.     Describe  them. 

10.  In  what  States  is  tobacco  raised  in  large  quantities  ?  rice 
ton?  wheat? 

U,  S.  History.— I.  What  evidence  have  we  that  those  w 
habited  this  country  before  the  Indians  were  at  least  partiaUy 
iied? 

2  What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  early  settlers  from 
land? 

3*  When,  and  by  whom  was  slavery  introduced  into  this  coi 
How  many  slaves  were  in  the  first  importation  ? 

4.  Name  four  causes  that  led  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  2, 

5.  By  whom,  and  from  whom  was  the  Louisiana  purchase  t 
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6.  What  advantages  occurred  to  this  country  from  the  ratification 
of  this  purchase  ?  lo 

7.  What  causes  led  to  the  war  of  1812  ?  What  battle  was  fought 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  ?  When  was  this  treaty  made  ?  10 

8.  Name  four  causes  that  led  to  the  civil  war.  What  great  prin- 
ciple underlay  them  all  ?  5  pts,  2  ea 

9.  What  great  war  measure  re-asserted  this  principle,  and  made 
its  bearing  on  the  cause  of  the  war  practical  ?  10 

10.  What  great  financial  fact  has  shown  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  govern  themselves  ?  What  great  military  fact  gave  evidence  to 
the  same  effect  ?  5,5 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  MAY. 


Arithmetic. — i.    a.  The  true  discount  of  ^3S9>5o  for  90  days  at  129^  is 
the  interest  for  that  time  upon  the  present  worth  of  $859.50,  or  $10.47. 

i.    The  bank  discount  on  the  same  sum  b  90  days'  interest  on  the  whole 
at  12%,  or  $11.79. 

c.    The  difference  b  $11.79 — ^I047=$i.32.  Ans. 

2.  I  lOOOO 

8  I  10 

415 

5  I  6        by  cancellation.     1250X5X3=^8750.  Ans.  18750  lbs. 

3-     f  403583419=739- 

4.  a.  As  it  takes  5  men  a  certain  time  to  do  the  work,  it  will  take  one  man 

5  times  as  long  to  do  it. 
i.  As  it  takes  3  men  4^^  days  longer  to  do  the  work,  it  will  take  i  man 

3  times  as  long  and  13}  days  more  to  do  it,  than  it  did  5  men. 
c.  Therefore  13}  days  are  twice  as  long  as  it  will  take  the  five  men  to 

do  it,  and  5  men  will  do  it  in  6|  days. 
^  As  5  men  take  6}  days,  i  man  will  take  33}  days,  and  2  men  will 

take  i  that,  or  i6j^  days. 

5.  It  will  require  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  given  numbers,  which 
is  240. 

6.  9ifX»off==WX»X|=20.  Ans. 

7.  .oo48X2.ooi-f-ioooooo=.oooooooo96o48. 

71X5X1*    25  ^ 

8.  a,  =—  Ans. 

128  64 

^.  At  $8.50  a  cord  }{  will  cost  $3.32^.  Ans. 

9.  a.  From  II  A.  M.  to  1:37.33  P.  M.  is  2  h.  37.33' 

^.  As  4  min.  in  time  equals  i®  in  long.,  2  h.  37^  33''''  equals  39®  23^  15-'^ 
c.  Therefore  as  San  Francisco  is  39°  23^  15^^^  west  of  Columbus,  it  is 
122®  26^  15''^  w.  long, 
la    $iiiit2ijjj24Jj=$i4i.38. 
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U.  S,  History. — l.  a.  Indians,  d.  Physical  bravery,  stoi< 
durance,  treachery,  cunning;  they  sometimes  exhibit  gratitui 
fidelity. 

2.  To  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Their  object  was  the  conver 
the  Indians. 

3.  The  English  nation. 

4.  The  colonists  refused  to  pay  taxes  imposed  upon  tea,  n 
cause  they  were  unwilling  to  part  with  their  money,  but  bccaui 
were  contending  for  the  principle  that  they  should  not  be  Ux 
less  they  were  represented  in  Parliament. 

5.  Trenton  and  Saratoga,  which  battle  resulted  in  the  cap 
Burgoyne's  army. 

6.  An  attitude  of  sympathy,  acknowledging  them  as  belLigi 

7.  The  Confederate  government  had  appointed,  in  iS6r,  t« 
bassadors  to  France  and  England,  James  M.  Mason  and  John  i 
They  succeeded  in  running  the  blockade  at  Charleston,  and  ti 
to  Havana,  from  which  port  they  took  passage  on  the  British  st 
Kent.  This  steamer  was  overtaken  and  boarded  by  the  U.  S. 
San  Jacinto,  under  Captain  Wilkes.  The  embassadors  were 
and  taken  to  Boston.  This  action  caused  great  indignation  in 
Britain,  but  a  war  between  the  two  nations  was  averted  by  th 
-diplomacy  of  Secretary  Seward,  and  by  the  restoration  of  th( 
oners,  whose  capture  was  not  justifiable  under  the  law  of  natic 

8.  The  fight  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac. 

9.  In  Congress  it  was  agreed  that  the  disputed  question 
Presidential  election  of  1876  should  be  settled  by  a  '*  Joint  High 
mission,"  consisting  of  five  members  chosen  from  the  United 
Senate,  five  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  five  fro 
Supreme  Court.  By  this  Commission  the  Republican  cand 
were  declared  telected  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 

10.  The  Geneva  arbitration  was  the  decision  of  five  arbilei 
met  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  adjudicate  the  claims  of  the  \ 
States  against  Great  Britain  for  damages  done  to  American 
merce  by  the  "Alabama,**  and  other  Confederate  privateers 
had  been  built  in  English  ports.  By  the  terms  of  the  ai 
tion  England  paid  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  tlfteen  and 
million  dollars  in  gold. 

The  Halifax  award  provided  that  the  sum  of  5s.<3<^.<x»  shot 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain  by  the  American  goven 
as  a  compensation  for  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  United 
from  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  American  fisheries  off  the 
of  Newfoundland. 


Attention  to  small  things  is  the  economy  of  virtue 
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GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


ROOM  AT  THE  TOP. 

Never  you  mind  the  crowd,  lad, 

Or  fancy  your  life  won't  tell ; 
The  .work  is  the  work  for  a*  that, 

To  him  that  doeth  it  well. 
Fancy  the  world  a  hill,  lad, 

Look  where  the  millions  stop ; 
You'll  find  the  crowd  at  the  base,  lad ; 

There's  always  room  at  the  top. 

Courage  and  faith  and  patience, 

There's  space  in  the  old  world  yet ; 
The  better  the  chance  you  stand,  lad. 

The  further  along  you  get. 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  goal,  lad, 

Never  despair  or  drop ; 
Be  sure  that  your  path  leads  upward ; 

There's  always  room  at  the  top.     [OmgrfgntionaUst. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. — Bible, 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  but  dropped  as  a  gentle  dew 
from  heaven  upon  the  place  beneath.  It  is  twice  blessed ;  it  blesseth 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  XaAits. -^Shakespeare, 

Taught  by  the  power  that  pities  me,  I  learn  to  pity  them. 

[Goldsmith. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see. 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show. 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 

I  feel  at  home  with  every  thing 

That  has  its  dwelling  in  the  woods ; 
With  flowers  that  laugh  and  birds  that  sing, 

Companions  beautiful  and  good. 
Brothers  and  sisters  everywhere ; 

And  over  all,  our  Father's  care.  i^^*y  Lareom, 

"  It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  and  two  to  keep  it  going ;  it  only 
needs  one  to  end  it" 

"  Be  thou  like  the  old  Apostle, 
Be  thou  like  heroic  Paul ; 
If  a  free  thought  seeks  expression. 
Speak  it  boldly,  speak  it  all. 
Scorn  thine  enemies,  accusers ; 
Face  the  prison,  rack,  or  rod ; 
And  if  thou  hast  truth  to  utter, 
Speak  and  leave  the  rest  to  God." 

It  takes  four  things  to  make  a  gentleman :  You  must  be  a  gentle- 
man in  your  principles,  a  gentleman  in  your  tastes,  a  gentleman  in 
your  manners,  and  a  gentleman  in  your  person. — JSx, 
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MISCELLANY. 


Earlham  College  is  to  have  a  new  buildiiig,  providing  ?ivi 
room,  museum,  class  rooms,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  ;^45,ooo. 

£.  £.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  executive  com  mittee*  reports  pn 
already  in  the  programme  for  the  next  State  Teachers'  Associa 

The  Ohio  State  Teachers*  Association  will  meet  this  year  at 
Side,  a  beautiful  summer  resort  near  Toledo,  July  ist.  In 
teachers  are  welcome. 

Warsaw. — A  recent  run  through  the  Warsaw  schools  reve 
high  average  degree  of  excellence  in  the  work  there  done.  J< 
Mather  holds  the  reins. 

Franklin  College  will  celebrate  this  year  Ws^fiuth  annivt 
The  exercises  will  begin  on  "  founders'  day,"  June  5th,  and  clos 
commencement  on  June  12th. 

Acton. — N.  W.  Bryant  is  conducting  a  very  pitjasant  su 
school  at  Acton.  The  teachers*  class  is  composed  oi  more  !h 
dinarily  intelligent  young  people. 

Decatur. — The  Decatur  scho9ls,  under  the  supervision  of  G. 
Luckey,  have  done  well  the  past  year.  The  attendance  did  n 
below  90  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment  any  week  in  the  entire  ye 

State  University. — ^The  comer  stone  of  one  of  the  new 
ings  of  the  State  University  will  be  laid  in  the  new  campus  Jum 
Commencement  day  and  reunion  of  alumni  and  friends,  June 

MiSHAWAKA. — A  good  report  reaches  us  in  regard  to  the  cor 
of  the  Mishawaka  schools.     Everything  works  smoothly, 
volumes  have  been  added  this  year  to  the  library.    This  is 
Elias  Boltz's  first  year. 

Remington. — The  schools,  under  the  principal  ship  of  C 
Fagan,  have  been  doing  commendable  work,  Mr.  Fagan  m 
good  school.  He  and  his  corps  of  faithful  teachers  deserve 
school  building  in  which  to  work. 

Anderson. — Personal  observation  enable<^  the  writer  to  tcj 
the  general  excellence  of  the  Anderson  schools.  With  one 
exceptions  the  rooms  seemed  in  more  than  fair  working  order 
derson  needs  very  much  a  new  school  building, 

WoRTHiNGTON.— The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Worth 
high  school  were  held  on  April  30th.  The  class  consisted  of  9 
bers — 3  having  completed  the  commissioned  course.  The 
Superintendent  was  present  and  addressed  the  class.  Bailey  J 
IS  superintendent. 
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Antioch  College,  Ohio,  will  hold  its  commencement  June  i8th. 
Among  the  exercises  of  the  day  will  occur  the  dedication  of  a  monu- 
ment just  erected  to  the  honor  of  Horace  Mann,  the  college's  first 
president.  Rev  J.  B.  Weston,  a  graduate  of  the  Jlrs/  ciass  (i857)» 
will  make  the  address. 

Teachers  and  superintendents,  especially  the  latter,  should  remem- 
ber that  examinations  for  state  certififcates  will  begin  June  17th.  They 
will  be  held  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  Terre  Haute, 
MuDcie,  Bloomington,  North  Vernon,  and  La  Fayette.  See  April 
Journal  for  particulars. 

The  Pan-Hakdle  is  the  most  popular  route  East.  No  road  has 
a  better  road-bed  or  is  safer ;  no  road  makes  better  time ;  no  road 
affords  more  varied  or  attractive  scenery.  One  can  not  afford  to  die 
without  first  seeing  the  great  "  Horse-Shoe  Bend,"  near  the  summit 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

The  State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents  will  be  held  in 
Indianapolis  June  io-i3th.  In  addition  to  an  excellent  programme 
a  visit  to  the  State  Normal  School  is  contemplated.  Free  transpor- 
tation is  offered,  and  this  will  afford  the  superintendents  an  opportu- 
nity to  visit  this  state  school.  The  invitation  on  the  terms  offered 
will  doubtless  be  gladly  accepted. 

MuNCiE  — The  schools  have  recently  given  two  entertainments  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  library,  with  a  net  resvilt  of  1 106. 20.  The 
first  entertainment  was  given  by  the  high  school.  The  school,  120 
strong,  sang  five  choruses,  which  exhibited  the  result  of  the  year's 
work  in  that  line.  The  second  was  given  by  the  7th  and  8th  grades, 
and  was  chiefiy  musical,  but  was  interspersed  with  recitations.  Such 
exercises,  in  addition  to  the  financial  results,  are  profitable  to  the 
pupils  engaged. 

American  Normal  College. — A  recent  visit  to  this  school,  lo- 
cated in  the  suburbs  of  Logansport,  enables  the  writer  to  testify  to 
the  pictures  que  ness  of  its  situation.  No  school  building  in  the  State, 
unless  it  be  Hanover  College,  commands  a  finer  prospect.  The 
school  has  begun  under  favorable  circumstances.  The  building, 
which  is  capable  of  accommodating  a  large  school,  is  being  put  in 
complete  order.  A  better  class  of  students  would  be  hard  to  find. 
J.  Fraise  Richard  is  at  the  head,  determined  to  achieve  success. 

Purdue  University. — Commencement  exercises  begin  June  ist, 
with  the  Baccalaureate  discourse  by  Pres.  Moss,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity. June  2d,  address  before  the  Scientific  Society,  by  Prof.  T.  J. 
Burrill,  of  Illinois  Industrial  College.  June  3d,  address  before  Lite- 
rary Societies,  by  Pres.  James  B.  Angell,  of  Michigan  University, 
4 
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June  4th,  address  before  Alumni,  by  D.  P,  Baldwin,  LL«  D. 
5th,  commencement  and  President  Smart's  reception. 

Purdue  will  send  a  fine  exhibit  of  work  to  the  National  Educs 
Exhibition  at  Madison. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  this  school  will  occur  Frida] 
13th.  On  Friday  evening  the  alumni  banquet  will  be  held.  1 
ries  of  closing  exercises  will'begin  with  a  public  emertainment 
debating  club  on  Saturday  evening,  June  7ih,  and  wHl  be  fo 
by  the  Baccalaureate  address  on  Sunday  p.  m.  Publtc  exerci 
the  Literary  Societies  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings.  G 
reunion  on  Wednesday  evening.  Address  before  the  Alumn 
elation  on  Friday  evening,  and  Commencement  and  Banq 
Friday  and  Friday  evening. 

An  invitation  has  been  extended  to  the  county  superfniei 
who  will  close  their  annual  convention  at  Indianapolis  on  Th 
the  1 3th,  to  attend  the  commencement  and  the  banquet.  A 
car  will  be  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  president  of  the  Vt 
Line,  free  of  charge.  It  is  believed  that  they  will  all  avail 
selves  of  the  favorable  opportunity  to  visit  this  institution. 
Haute  has  a  high  name  in  the  state  for  generous  hospitality,  a 
extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  county  superintcndenis.  Thi 
uating  class  numbers  thirty* five. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  years,  both  in  the 
lion  of  the  work  done  and  the  number  in  attendance.  The 
been  a  steady  annual  increase  for  some  years  in  the  number 
ing  for  admission.  The  average  number  enrolled  each  term 
past  year  is  nearly  400.  All  of  these  are  preparing  to  teach 
others  are  admitted  It  is  now  the  largest  msiitution  in  the  c 
that  devotes  its  energies  to  the  education  of  teachers  exclusive 


GRAMMAR  OR  WHAT? 


There  is  much  discussion  in  these  later  days  as  to  ( i  ]  the 
and  {2)  the  place  of  parsing  and  analysis  in  connection  w 
study  of  •'  Grammar/*  The  Journal  proposes  to  give  some  at 
to  this  most  practical  question,  and  quotes  the  following  froi 
othy  Jones  in  v^i  i^s'  U&rJt,  Nebraska,  as  indicating  the  chan 
inquiry  now  quite  common.     It  is  rttggfr^rftv/ 

**  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Principals'  convention,  at  Linco 
reach  some  conclusion  on  the  question,  "  How  Much  Gram 
and  let  us  all  know  their  decision.    As  a  teacher  of  Nebraska 
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to  know  the  best  way,  but  find  much  conflicting  testimony.  Colonel 
Parker,  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers*  Association,  is  reported  as  "rid- 
iculing grammar  as  it  is  commonly  taught,  giving  his  severest  cen- 
sure to  the  practice  of  analysis  and  diagraming."  *'  M^e  are  to  learn 
to  do,  by  doing.**  This  is  all  very  well  as  applied  to  learning  to 
speak  and  write  the  English  language.  But  are  we  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  knowing  anything  about  the  principles  which  underlie  our 
£iother  tongue  ?  "  If  a  boy  never  hears  incorrect  language,  he  will 
never  use  it**  Grant  it.  But  by  what  criterion  shall  he  judge  whether 
the  language  he  hears  is  correct  or  incorrect,  for  he  must,  in  this 
generation,  hear  much  that  is  not  best  ?  A  singer  will  not  sing  a 
piece  better  for  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  musical  notation 
and  thorough  bass,  but  have  the  principles  of  notation  and  thorough 
bass  no  place  in  the  training  of  the  vocalist  ? 

Are  we  certain  that  in  our  relegation  of  grammar  to  the  limbo  of 
outgrown  wisdom,  we  have  not  parted  with  a  something  of  value  for 
which  we  have  not  yet  secured  an  equivalent  ?  In  those  schools  in 
Nebraska  which  no  longer  give  time  to  the  consideration  of  English 
Grammar,  what,  as  a  matter-of-fact,  not  theoretically,  but  actually, 
has  taken  its  place  ?  ** 


PERSONAL. 


Dr.  Lemuel  Moss  is  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  Frankfort  high 
school  commencement. 

Mrs.  Lois  G.  Hufford,  of  Indianapolis,  will  make  the  alumni  ad- 
dress at  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  June  17th. 

J  K.  Walts  is  just  finishing  his  third  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
Logansport  schools,  and  according  to  reports  the  last  year  has  been 
the  best. 

H.  M.  LafoUett,  superintendent  of  Boone  county,  is  making  a  tour 
■of  California,  Washington  Territory,  National  Park,  etc.  An  envi- 
able trip. 

Miss  M.  A.  McCalla  is  superintendent  of  the  Bloomington  schools, 
and  W.  R.  Houghton,  J.  K.  Beck,  and  J.  A.  Woodburn  do  the  work 
in  the  high  school. 

W.  H.  Banta,  after  a  service  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Valparaiso  schools,  has  been  elected  for  next  year  at 
an  increased  salary. 

H.  S.  Tarbell  recently  read  an  excellent  paper  on  "What  Should 
the  Schools  do  for  the  Laboring  Classes,**  before  the  Indiana  'Social 
Science  Association. 
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J.  C.  Chilton,  formerly  of  this  State,  now  of  Detroit,  will  hai 
sympathy  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  on  arxount  of  the  death 
wife,  which  occurred  recently. 

J.  E,  Dorland.  formerly  of  this  State,  more  recently  of  Loui 
Ky.,  is  now  representing  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  in  Calif 
with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 

W.  T.  Lucas  has  closed  his  third  year  as  principal  of  the  I 
school,  and  in  that  time  has  increased  the  attendance  from 
300.     He  is  re-elected  for  next  year. 

W.  C.  Barnhart,  who  left  Columbia  City  to  accept  the  super 
dency  of  the  Mt.  Vernon,  III.,  schools  last  y^ar,  has  had  a  suet 
year,  and  has  been  unanimously  re-elected. 

E.  B.  Smith,  formerly  of  this  State,  but  for  two  years  past  of 
Carrollton,  Ky  ,  is  now  principal  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Non 
Paoli.     He  is  glad  to  return  to  Hoosierdom. 

John  W.  Cowen,  formerly  superintendent  of  Steuben  coui 
superintendent  of  the  Fargo,  Dakota,  schools ;  and  judging  frc 
reports  in  the  local  papers  the  schools  are  populan 

Edward  Taylor,  superintendent  of  the  Vincennes  schools,  ai 
thor  of  a  U.  S  History,  is  writing  a  book  entitled  **The  Tariff 
tion  :  Does  Protection  Benefit  our  People  ? "  The  book  will  ta 
negative  side  of  the  question.     It  will  be  published  next  montl 


BOOK   TABLE. 


Eaton,  Gibson  &  Co.  have  begun  the  publication  of  a  new  s 
paper  in  Toronto,  Can.,  called  TA^  School  Supplement.  It  first 
bers  look  well. 

H.  A.  Ford,  former  editor  of  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  P^ 
ation,  has  published  a  book  of  500  pages,  entitled  Poems  of  H 
illustrating  every  principal  nation  and  epoch  of  history.  It  is 
lished  by  M.  W.  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich  ,  and  sold 
by  subscription. 

Rays  New  Test  Examples  in  Arithmelk.  Arranged  by  B. 
DeBeck.     Published  by  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co  ,  Cincinnai 

This  little  book  contains  trial  examples  under  all  the  aritbn 
rules,  from  the  simple  writing  of  numbers  up  to  geometnci 
arithmetical  progression.  The  compiler  claims  that  no  exan 
introduced  which  the  average  pupil  can  not  solve  without  assis 
and  that  all  mere  puzzles  are  omitted.  The  answers  are  given 
close  of  thp  book  and  not  with  each  example* 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifl 
Company. 

To  promote  and  encourage  a  studv  of  the  best  literature  in  sc 
the  Boston  publishers,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  ,  have  issued  as€ 
small  and  cheap  books  well  calculated  to  accomplish  the  desire 
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They  can  be  bought  for  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  15  cents.  No. 
I  contains  Longfellow's  Evangeline  with  biographical  sketch,  histor- 
ical sketch  and  notes.  Nos.  8, 9.  10  contain  stories  from  Hawthorne, 
with  questions.  No.  12  contains  an  outline  for  the  study  of  Long- 
fellow, with  questions  for  conversation  classes  and  topics  for  home 
study.  This  would  be  valuable  to  anyone.  The  authors  considered 
in  the  numbers  already  issued  are  American,  though  it  is  not  stated 
that  it  will  be  so  throughout. 

IfofM  and  School  Training.  By  Mrs.  H.  E.  G.  Arey,  A.  M.  Phil- 
adelphia :    J.  6.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

This  is  another  book  for  the  teacher  who,  in  his  turn  wishes  to  be- 
come a  pupil.  It  will  be  equally  valued  by  the  parent  who  wishes 
to  learn  all  he  can  of  the  nature  of  the  little  one  entrusted  to  his  care 
and  guidance.  The  writer  must  be  a  mother  herself,  or  she  could 
not  so  well  know  child  nature ;  she  must  have  reared  children  her- 
self, for  only  through  experience  could  come  such  lofty  common 
sense  as  is  found  in  these  pages.  It  is  a  valuable  book  for  any  library, 
and  one  whose  frequent  consultation  would  work  no  injury. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Geography,  By  Lucretia  Crocker,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  Boston : 
School  Supply  Co. 

These  methods,  which  were  originally  given  by  the  writer  at  the 
Invitation  of  the  Boston  teachers,  and  afterwards  published  at  their 
request,  are  full  of  suggestions.  Starting  out  with  the  idea  that  the 
main  purpose  of  geography  is  to  give  pupils  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
earth  on  which  we  live,  and  not  simply  an  acquaintance  with  names 
and  facts.  Miss  Crocker  has  made  a  most  valuable  book  for  teachers. 
The  main  principle  in  the  book  is' to  teach  children  to  make  their  own 
observations,  to  lead  them  to  think,  examine,  and  express  results  of 
study  and  to  tell  nothing  that  a  child  can  find  out  for  himself.  At 
the  close  is  a  list  of  books  that  the  author  has  found  useful  in  teach- 
ing geography. 

History  Topics,  By  Wm.  Francis  Allen,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  the 
Wisconsin  University.     Boston :    Ginn.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  name  is  a  key  to  the  contents  of  this  book.  It  was  originally 
prepared  by  Prof.  Allen  for  use  in  his  own  classes,  and  printed  for 
his  own  convenience.  So  it  is  a  book  for  the  teacher  and  not  for  the 
pupil.  The  topics  are  not  made  for  the  history  of  any  one  country, 
out  are  universal.  Under  a  division  headed  "The  Discovery  of 
America/'  we  find  the  following  topics :  (a)  The  Fifteenth  Century, 
(b)  The  Renaissance,  (c)  The  Great  Discoveries  and  Inventions, 
(d)  Commerce  with  the  East  in  the  Middle  Ages  (e)  The  Portu- 
guese Navigators.  (  f )  The  Voyages  of  Columbus,  (g)  The  Cabots. 
Perhaps  this  will  give  us  as  good  an  idea  of  the  book  as  any  sh  ^rt 
notice  can.  It  will  repay  the  attention  of  any  careful  teacher.  Price 
2S  cents. 

A  New  Mental  Arithmetic,  By  Geo.  E.  Seymour.  St.  Louis : 
American  School  Book  Co. 

In  these  days  when  mental  arithmetic  is  not  the  fashion,  a  new 
mental  arithmetic  makes  a  sensation.  Examining  the  one  before 
us,  we  find  many  good  points.  One  that  could  be  made  good  use 
of,  outside  the  mental  arithmetic  class,  is  a  lesson  in  writing  as  many 
numbers  as  can  be  written  out  of  a  given  number  of  digits.  Com- 
mencing with  the  simplest  combinations  in  addition,  the  problems 
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progress  gradually  in  difficulty  until  at  the  close,  the  student  is  call 
upon  to  tax  his  thinking  powers  to  the  utmost  while  he  solves  di 
cult  questions  in  percentage,  longitude*  etc. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


The  Pan  Handle  Railway  will  sell  round  trip  excursions  lo  the  Repabli 
National  Convention,  at  Chicago,  for  one  fare.  Gond  going  from  Maf  2qi\ 
June  2d,  inclusive;  good  returning  till  June  Sth, 

Teachers  and  others  who  wish  to  join  an  excursion  party  to  Madison, 
Paul,  and  the  Northwest,  will  do  well  to  addre^«^  M.  L.  Rineharr^  Indiitnip 
for  terms,  etc.  An  opportunity  will  be  given  to  auend  ihe  National  Tcich 
Association  at  Madison  in  July. 

The  annual  meeting  of  German  Baptists,  or  Dunkards,  w\\\  be  belt 
Miller's  Crossing,  near  Dayton,  O.,  June  3-6.     This  is  a  national  mee; 
and  the  attendance  will  be  iarge.     Tickets  good  to  June  £oLh.     The  [.  I 
W.  R*y,  on  all  its  branches,  will  sell  round  trip  lickets  ai  cKCursion  rates, 
particulars  address  H.  M.  Bronson,  Gen'l  Ticket  Agcnr^  Indianapolia. 

.  Institutes  are  a  necessity,  but  do  not  think  a  few  days'  work  at  an  in^t 
will  make  a  skillful  teacher  out  of  raw  materia!.  There  are  many  e^ce 
works  on  teaching,  the  best  and  cheapest  of  which,  all  things  con-idert 
The  Teachers*  and  Students'  Library,  Buy  that  before  going  eo 
institute  and  peruse  it  well.  Then  you  will  be  ensililed  to  appreciate  \W 
struction  of  your  teachers.  The  book  is  published  by  T,  S,  Dem^orij  of 
cago.     Price,  $3.00,  one  8  vo.  volume,  twenty- five  books  in  oiie> 

The  Indiana  Baptist.— The  only  BaptUi  paper  ow  ned,  edited  and 
Hshed  in  Indiana.  Published  weekly  at  Thorpe  Blocks  Indianapjlis.  I 
&  Chaille,  proprietors.  Single  subscriber,  one  copy  ptr  year,  iirictly  in 
vance,  $1  00.  Club  rates:  Six  copies  per  year*  strictly  in  advance^  I5.0 
an  extra  copy  free  to  any  one  who  sends  us  a  club  of  five,  5- 

PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU. 

Business  Transacted  in  all  tkt  SiaU^  and  Ttrritortex. 
Supt.  G.  F.  Kenaston,  Attica,  Ind.,  says:  ^*  Allow  me  to  express  my 
of  the  value  of  the  work  you  are  doing  in  supplying  school  officer.-i  wiih 
teachers  as  the  varying  conditions  of  their  schools  may  demat>d  I  have  ki 
of  your  work  in  other  schools  as  in  our  own.  and  believe  that  no  other  Bj 
offers  equal  advantages  to  school  officers  and  teachers."  Send  li^t  of  tts 
nial  and  application-form.  Address,  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager,  631  Ham 
St.,  Allentown,  Pa.  ^ 

CONSUMPTION  CniBD. 
An  old  physkrian,  retind  fh>in  practlo*,  haTing  had  plawd  Id  hij  handj^lij  «.«  JL%?\  Tii'{lmHiLM4p& 
brmaU  or  a  limpU  TOgeuble  rooiedj  tbr  tb«  spoodj  i\nd  pann&DrTii  curn  fff  CoqiuBptltfii ,  Hrctac  LiUikC 
Attiinia,  and  all  Throat  and  Lang  AffeeUona;  alae  a  pmUItc  and  rulLeal  ^^nr^  U.x  ^'fr^llOu«  \^f^\\n 
Honroofl  Complatntt,  after  havina  tasted  iti  wooderftil  euratlve  pA«er»  m  [|i[vu«4ui]«  i^r  «,■«■,  hu  ^ 
duij  lo  mako  it  known  to  his  flulTerlBB  fellow*.  Aeiuatod  bj  thL»  uiatIvi  Hur]  «  ric^Jr?  t«  rvllrve  ianai 
log,  I  will  Mod  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  denire  It.  thla  reeipo,  iu  OeniLan,  frvnan  h>r  £Df  lii«li,^  with  f^ 
Hon*  ftM*  preparing  and  using.  Bent  by  maU  by  addreaaing  vllh  tttt-Oip,  naiuLac  ibLs  papnr,  W.  k-  Noi 
Foweni'  Blook,  Roeheater.  M.  T. 

Ovup  School  jiids  rr^sTuSiS'ir' vx'r.ij 

tiatio  ehromo  exoelilor  oards,  SO  large,  beaattftal  gold  and  tlniied  H.-bj-<tmo  nx-rltcardt,  Andi  Ijfd  pim» 
eredU  oards,  price  per  set  $i.7&:  half  net  $1.    Set  No.  t  Inelud^A  19  birjtf:  el^K«.ui  floral  chn^nio  eao^WHi 
60  pretty  Horal  merit  cards  and  150  credit  cards,  prioe  per  set  SI  :  hilf  tati  liO  o^qcj 
•Igns  of  beauUiui  ebromo  and  Ooral  school  reward  oards,  Ko.  2.  if\r*l4  &iid  t1i»«rerM.  it 


I  tare 
Itteludei  11  t«m«L,  i 
)  large,  beaaUrtalgf*' 

credit  cards,  price  per  set  $i.7&:  hairnet  $1.    Set  N  

*         '  ""        "  '  ■  ~'  ;  hiir  i^t  liOwpu:  iinjclejiltt.    HQi 

.       .  r*l^  »iid  rti>*er*.  fcwall  iliav  i>nnes  pp 

.  ;  Mo.  .1.  aninals,  birds,  etc.,  5o;  No.  14,  hands,  bwikets,  an4  Ftuwon,  ii3t^ ;  Vb.  t«,  iii!ifl«,  A^iTm,  a 
Ho.  S4,  pinks  and  roses,  lOe;  Mo.  SO,  mediam  sites,  girls,  boyji,  «ti4  Dowvni,  iSe  r  Nv  U,  haud  tra^iM^ 
Ko.  45,  roses,  rorget-me-nota,  etc  ,  20o;  No.  17.  bloosstng  roae«.  l6o;  So  &S,  it>***.  tInavWrrit'.  etc  .  t 
9,  blooming  roses  ou  golden  card,  20c;  No.  44.  hands,  bwiueu.  flui»«rt,  »d.,  SMi  (t«  e^  lar^e  «Uf» 
eggs,  rwtbers,  floweiR,  etc  ,80o;  No.  il,  full  blooming  roses,  I L]i|f..>,  ccc  ,  ?hIc[  Ho.  40,  U-jiai  «h|>per*m 
en,  xte;  No.  12,  rarlety  of  flower*  in  baskets.  30c;  No.  Sn,  TaH«u  oT  birds,  llaVErs.  br^t^aiac*.  <ne^  C 
t2,  spriag,  summer,  Ml,  and  winter,  25c;  No.  S2,  ftail  bl  omicr  rxH>«« , daiial«^ pia. ^  'i^i^:  ^>  3  .  patolf 
and  llineaon  gold  card,  40o;  No^  64,  variety  of  aowers,chiHr«],  rmbblia,cta  ,4dtaT  !t<i  as.  i^tfc  ■*«•*  n 
flowers,  50o;  No.  "6,  tall  blooming  moss  roses  on  geld  card,  60r :  Sf^  .t?,  lx>ok  Di^rk*,  nrlctj  or  btrdi  ai 
era,  80c  Large aet  samples.  Iftc.  Ail  post-paid  by  nan.  Burflp^  i  iktri  f  tur  4i<}fiL  bii  r^e.«tk4c«ipl 
10-ly  Please  send.a  trial  order.  PUO^^SiX  PUti1.l^lli>-G  CU,,  WjtEaiX, 
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OUR  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


BY  HUBERT  M.  SKINNER. 


VIL 

BARNABAS  COFFIN  HOBBS,  LL.  D. 

THE  men  of  the  gray  coats  and  broad-brimmed  hats  and 
quaint  scriptural  phrases,  for  whom  the  Puritans  of  New 
England  in  old  times  reserved  their  choicest  tortures,  and 
toward  whom  even  the  historian  Macaulay  bore  an  ill-concealed 
antipathy — the  Quakers,  from  the  days  of  Penn  to  the  days  of 
Whittier,  have  been  a  most  interesting  class  of  people.  Peace 
ful  amid  all  the  storms  of  war,  rigidly  truthful  in  all  their  speech, 
conscientious  even  in  trivial  matters  of  etiquette,  simple  in  their 
tastes,  broad  in  their  views  of  life  and  of  duty,  they  have  won 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world — even  of  those  who 
have  deemed  the  peculiarities  of  the  sect  fair  subjects  for  humor- 
ous sally. 

As  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  was  planted  in  the  Woods  of 
Penn,  when  the  wild  men  roamed  over  the  surrounding  lands, 
so  the  Quaker  City  of  the  West  was  established  in  Indiana,  in 
the  home  of  the  Aborigines.  Later,  another  settlement  of  the 
Friends  was  made  upon  our  western  border.  Richmond  and 
Bloomingdale,  like  the  various  other  Quaker  settlements  in  our 
State,  have  been  characterized  by  the  true  Quaker  spirit;  have 
grown  quietly  but  steadily  in  material  wealth ;  have  fostered  ed- 
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by  that  board  to  visit  in  other  States  various  insiitutioDS  siin 
to  the  one  about  to  be  established  in  Indiana,  and  to  obtain 
formation  on  a  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  the  const 
tion  of  suitable  buildings.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
President  of  Earlham  College,  at  Richmond,  into  which 
developed  the  old  boarding  school  of  the  Friends.  Prcsic 
Hobbs  performed  the  work  of  Professor  of  English  and  An 
can  Literature,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  and  won  g 
praise  by  his  able  management  of  the  institution. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  elected  Superintendcn 
Public  Instructicn.  Immediately  after  the  election — in  Octo 
'68,  Superintendent  Hoss  resigned  his  office,  and  Mn  Hobbs 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  fill  the  vacancy,  the  regular  t 
not  commencing  until  about  five  months  later. 

Supt  Hobbs  was  thus  left  to  make  the  biennial  report  of 
It  is  unique  in  style,  and  most  interesting  in  substance.  He 
sented  the  cause  of  the  colored  people  in  a  masterly  man] 
On  the  28th  of  July  of  that  year  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
been  declared  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  Ail  the  colored  pet 
of  the  State  were  now  citizens  of  the  Republic  and  of  Indls 
There  was  no  reason  why  these  citizens  should  not  bear  tl 
portion  of  the  burden  of  the  school  tax,  and  receive  their  si 
of  its  benefits.  They  had  not  formerly  been  relieved  from 
tax  which  was  levied  for  the  erection  and  care  of  public  scl 
buildings,  and  it  was  right  that  a  proportionate  number  of  scl 
buildings  should  be  devoted  to  their  use,  if  separate  schools  1 
to  be  maintained. 

Early  in  November  of  '69  occurredi  an  event  which  find* 
parallel  in  history,  and  which  is  of  special  interest  to  the  edt 
tional  world.  A  funeral  fleet  swept  in  majesty  across  the  Atlar 
bearing  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States,  with  I 
ors  seldom  paid  a  king,  the  remains  of  a  private  cttizen. 
war-ship  Monarch,  the  first  war-vessel  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
the  funeral  barge.  Shadowed  by  nine  great  guns  was  the  ch 
ber  of  death,  in  which  tall  candles  were  kept  burning,  amid  sp 
did  draperies  of  mourning.  A  vessel  was  dispatched  by  the  ^ 
emment  of  France,  and  one  by  our  own,  as  convoys  of  the  Que" 
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ship,  and  followed  across  the  sea  the  remains  of  the  great  dead. 
This  was  the  return  of  George  Peabody  to  his  native  land.  In 
youth  a  grocer  boy  at  Dan  vers  (now  Peabody),  Mass.,  from  '30 
to  '47  a  merchant  in  a  great  house  of  Baltimore,  and  from  the 
latter  date  to  his  death,  November  4,  '69,  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
business  halls  of  the  world's  metropolis,  the  great  philanthropist 
had  steadily  and  rapidly  advanced  in  wealth  until  he  had  built 
up  a  colossal  fortune.  Three  millions  of  dollars  he  had  given 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Republic, 
and  over  a  million  more  to  various  educational  enterprises  in 
America;  and  these  together  were  not  half  the  total  sum  of  his 
benefactions. 

The  lesson  of  the  generous  deeds  of  Peabody  exerted  a  deep 
influence  upon  the  people  of  both  worlds.  Here  it  was  felt  that 
the  work  which  he  began  must  not  stop  with  his  death.  Vast  as 
was  the  extent  of  his  gift  to  the  South,  the  Peabody  Fund  was 
but  a  tithe  of  what  was  urgently  needed  for  the  aid  of  education 
m  the  South.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  another  Peabody 
would  soon  appear.  Equally  hopeless  was  the  prospect  that  the 
war-worn  States  of  the  overthrown  Confederacy  would  be  soon 
able  to  secure  an  adequate  endowment  of  their  school  systems 
by  any  scheme  of  State  taxation.  To  Supt.  Hobbs  was  presented 
the  problem  of  the  hour  in  a  special  manner  in  '70.  He  was  in 
attendance  at  the  convention  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  the  Federal  City. 
He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  organized  for  the 
consideration  of  this  subject.  He  prepared  and  presented  a 
scheme  for  Federal  aid  to  education  in  all  the  States  where  it 
might  be  needed.  The  various  developments  of  his  plan  are  at 
the  present  time  receiving  much  attention  from  the  gvoernment, 
the  people  and  the  press. 

In  '69  the  attention  of  the  school  world  was  called  to  the  ad- 
mirable organization  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  A ustro  Hungarian 
monarchy.  Three  years  before,  this  great  land  had  awakened 
to  a  new  life.  Absolutism  had  been  replaced  by  one  of  the  most 
liberal  governments  in  the  world.  At  the  largest  flouring  mill 
on  the  globe, — in  the  double  city  of  Buda-Pesth,  on  the  Danube 
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river — Americans  had  learned  superior  processes  in  ihe  ms 
facture  of  flour.  The  new  system  of  free  schools  was  an  equ 
interesting  subject  for  study.  While  the  rural  schools  of  Am 
Hungary  generally  consisted  each  of  but  a  single  roonip  I 
were  conducted  on  the  plan  of  graded  schools.  AH  had  a 
ular  and  uniform  course  of  study,  and  a  common  scheme  of  i 
tations,  and  in  each  school  the  pupils  were  carefully  cka^sil 
Supt  Hobbs  was  among  the  first  in  this  country  to  give  atten 
to  the  subject.  He  readily  perceived  that  with  an  efficient 
tem  of  school  superintendence  the'rural  schools  of  Indiana  m 
be  graded  in  a  similar  manner.  In  our  State,  as  in  most  of 
States,  there  were  practically  three  systems,  represented  by 
rural  schools,  the  high  schools,  and  the  State  University,  It 
the  idea  of  Supt.  Hobt>s  that  all  these  systems  should  be 
nected ;  that  the  rural  schools  should  prepare  pupils  sysier 
cally  for  the  high  schools,  and  that  the  latter  should  constitu 
preparatory  department  of  the  State  University. 

But  before  all  this  could  be  accomplished  there  was  a  vast 
to  be  done.  The  law  must  provide  a  better  system  of  schoo 
pervision ;  the  chief  officer  of  the  schools  in  the  counties  i 
have  more  extended  powers;  the  people  must  be  convince 
the  worth  and  importance  of  such  an  arrangement;  the  t* 
must  be  very  generally  lengthened;  and  there  must  be  n 
consultations  of  the  educators  of  the  State,  and  many  exj 
meats  must  be  tried.  The  unification  and  perfection  of  a  sy; 
are  matters  of  growth. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  right  direction,  Supt.  Hobbs  favored 
extension  of  the  county  examiner's  office  to*  that  of  a  count] 
perintendent  of  schools,  with  adequate  compensation  and  a  lit 
grant  of  authority  in  order  to  secure  efficiency  in  administrai 
His  efforts  to  secure  this  legislation  were  baflled  by  a  sing 
political  complication  which  continued  throughout  his  ten 
office. 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uo 
States  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  sessio 
'69.  The  democratic  members,  who  constituted  a  majoi 
generally  held  that,  as  a  proposed  part  of  the  fundamental  I 
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the  amendment  should  be  first  submitted  to  the  people.  The 
republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that,  since  a  ratification  by 
the  Legislature  is  sufficient  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
amendment  should  be  acted  upon  at  once.  Both  parties  were 
equally  determined,  and  an  exciting  game  at  once  began  upon 
the  political  chess-board.  On  the  4th  of  March,  when  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  forward,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  democrats 
resigned  to  break  up  the  quorum.  CA€ck  /  Governor  Baker  at 
once  issued  writs  for  a  special  election  of  members  to  succeed 
those  who  had  resigned,  and  on  the  2 2d  of  March  called  a  special 
session  to  meet  on  the  8th  of  April.  Counter-check,  On  the  iQtb 
of  May  the  democrats  again  resigned^  to  break  up  a  quorum. 
Check  again.  But  the  temporary  President  of  the  Senate  caused 
the  doors  of  the  Chamber  to  be  locked  before  the  resigning  mem- 
bers could  withdraw,  and  declared  that  the  Governor  had  not  yet 
informed  him  of  their  resignations,  and  therefore  their  member- 
ship had  not  ceased.  In  the  House,  the  Speaker  declared  that 
a  quorum  means  only  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  de  facto  mem- 
bers, and  that  there  was  a  quorum  of  the  House  remaining, 
though  more  than  a  third  of  the  members  had  resigned.  Check- 
mate. 

In  '71,  at  the  regular  session,  a  motion  was  made  to  repeal 
the  ratification  of  the  amendment  (the  democrats  being  then  in 
the  majority),  on  which  the  republicans  prevented  further  action 
by  resigning  to  the  number  of  thirty-four.  Thus  were  three  con- 
secutive sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  terihinated  in  disor- 
der, amid  the  wildest  excitement.  At  such  a  time  little  could  be 
hoped  for  in  the  way  of  school  legislation.  However,  in  the 
special  session  of  '69  there  was  a  temporary  truce,  in  which  the 
schools  received  some  attention  from  the-  lawmakers.  It  was 
provided  that  under  stated  circumstances  the  German  language 
may  be  introduced  as  a  branch  of  study  in  the  public  schools. 
It  had  been  determined  to  establish  in  Indiana  an  Agricultural 
College,  and  under  discussion  the  idea  expanded  until  an  indus- 
trial university  was  decided  upon.  It  was  located  at  La  Fayette, 
in  consideration  of  a  generous  donation  from  Hon.  John  Purdue, 
of  that  city,  and  was  named,  in  his  honor,  Purdue  University. 
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It  now  holds  the  front  rank  among  the  industrial  schools  o 
Continent.  The  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from 
Purdue  has  been  supplemented  by  a  further  contribution  of 
thousand  dollars  from  the  same  philanthropic  gentleman ^  an 
State  has  dealt  liberally  with  the  institution. 

In  '69  Supt.  Hobbs  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  School 
and  in  '70  he  made  his  second  report  to  the  Legislature- 
appointed  in  his  effort  to  secure  needed  legislation,  it  remaini 
him  to  do  what  work  he  might  to  promote  the  efficiency  g 
school  system  as  it  was.  He  labored  to  secure  the  levyinj 
special  tuition  tax  wherever  it  might  be  necessary,  in  on 
extend  the  school  term.  He  retired  from  the  Departme 
'71,  and  immediately  returned  to  Bloomingdale,  where  he 
assumed  charge  of  the  Academy.  In  all  the  years  that  ha^ 
lowed  he  has  been  a  very  busy  man.  In  '72  he  made  a  g< 
ical  survey  of  Parke  county.  As  trustee  of  the  State  N( 
School  and  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic,  he  has  contributed  la 
to  their  success. 

In  '79  the  Spirit  moved  the  Friends  of  America  to  send  a 
sage  to  friend  Alexander,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  an 
to  friend  William,  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Dr.  Hobb 
chosen  to  perform  the  mission.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  left 
the  Prime  Minister  a  memorial,  which  urged  that  the  Mi 
nites  of  the  empire — a  sect  conscientiously  opposed  war— 1 
be  relieved  from  military  service.  At  BerUn  Dr.  Hobbs 
sen  ted  to  the  Crown  Prince  a  memorial  which  advocate* 
settlement  of  international  disputes  by  arbitration,  rather 
by  war.  For  some  years  Dr.  Hobbs  has  been  working  i 
interests  of  Indian  education  in  North  Carohna  and  TenrH 
For  the  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Friends  with  referen 
the  descendants  of  Aborigines  in  those  States  he  has  secure 
sanction  and  aid  of  the  Government.  He  has  made  an  ei 
ration  of  the  Cherokees  of  the  Reservation,  and  determined 
share  of  apportionments  of  revenue  authorized  by  the  Ge 
Congress — which  share  had  been  diverted  from  its  purpo 
errors  and  frauds.  ^ 

Dr.  Hobbs  is  noted  as  a  clear  and  forcible  speaker,  a  Ic 
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thinker,  a  vigorous  and  graceful  writer.  Although  he  is  advanced 
in  years  his  energies  show  no  sign  of  abatement,  and  his  mind 
and  heart  are  occupied  with  busy  labor. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  TEACHER ;  HOW  IMPAIRED,  HOW 
PRESERVED. 


/ 


REV.  GEO.  L.  CURTIS,  M.  D, 


I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  co-education,  and  always  de- 
clare that  a  girl  is  just  as  good  as  a  boy,  but  common  sense  and 
even  a  small  amount  of  knowledge  ought  to  show  trustees  and 
teachers  that  occasionally  the  girls  and  boys  ought  to  have  a  little 
different  treatment.  Dr.  Buck,  in  his  great  work  on  Hygiene, 
has  one  chapter  on  School  Hygiene,  in  which  he  gives  account 
of  two  high  schools  of  from  600  to  800  pupils,  where  each  girl 
pupil  is  excused  from  going  to  the  board  or  standing  to  recite 
from  one  to  four  days  in  each  month,  at  such  time  as  she  may 
indicate  to  her  preceptor.  In  these  schools  the  girls  are  the  equals 
of  the  boys,  and  the  young  lady  teachers  are  found  proportionally 
better  as  to  physical  health  than  those  coming  out  of  high  schools 
where  no  attention  is  paid  to  a  simple  hygienic  rule. 

5.  Teachers  are  liable  to  mental  and  nervous  diseases.  The 
great  wonder  is  that  two-thirds  of  them  do  not  die  at  once. 

All  mental  diseases  are  nervous,  and  to  some  extent  all  ner- 
vous diseases  are  mental.  The  conscientious  teacher  becomes  a 
bundle  of  nerves,  each  individual  nerve  quick  as  the  apple  of 
the  eye.  Each  year  increases  this  sensitiveness.  Doctors  and 
teachers  are  the  most  sensitive  people  on  earth,  except  members 
of  church  choirs.  The  profession  of  teaching  necessarily  culti- 
vates sensitiveness.  Teachers  have  rights  of  which  they  ought  to 
be  jealous.  They  must  maintain  professional  standing,  and  if  pos- 
sible raise  it  higher.  The  teacher  must  remove  the  petty  jeal- 
ousies of  patrons.  Those  patrons  who  are  peculiarly  porcupin- 
ish  must  be  modified,  cooled  off,  smoothed  out,  and  laid  away  to 
rest  awhile.    School  trustees  must  be  conciliated,  and  made  to 
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believe  that  all  is  right.  In  the  school-room  the  goverc 
must  be  maintained.  There  is  always  some  bad  or  mischi 
boy  or  some  mean-spirited  girl  to  sow  dissension.  The  b 
fluence  of  these  must  be  counteracted,  lest  some  trouble  c 
Then  comes  the  strain  of  absolute  over  work— not  all  of  it  i 
schoolroom,  but  after  school  at  home,  and  on  into  the  nighi 
paring  work  for  the  next  day,  or  correcting  examination  ai 
ercise  papers,  in  stimulating  and  encouraging  some  dull  scl 
etc.,  etc.,  which  night  after  night  requires  work  till  midni^b 
beyond. 

Is  such  a  teacher  nourished  and  rested  in  brain  and  ner 
the  next  day's  toil  ?  How  can  the  wasted  vital  forces  be  ren* 
Do  not  say  that  such  a  course  will  not  result  as  I  have  dep 
I  have  witnessed  too  many  cases.  I  could  give  names  and  dc 
tion  of  cases,  where  this  nervous  and  mental  strain  has  br 
its  sequence,  its  penalty,  in  sickness  and  death. 

It  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  teachers  are  s] 
subjects  of  nervous  diseases,  when  we  take  an  inventory  < 
requirements  which  trustees  and  patrons  make  of  them, 
teacher,  on  being  interviewed,  said:  **1  have  27  classes 
day.  I  make  weekly  examinations,  and  monthly  I  make  i 
tended  examination,  which  in  its  results  I  report  to  truste 
parents."  I  asked  if  he  had  any  spare  time.  He  replied: 
but  if  I  would  I  could  find  work  enough  to  keep  me  cons 
employed  all  day  and  all  night,  and  never  have  a  momi 
sleep."  On  inquiry,  I  find  the  number  of  reciiaiions  eacl 
ranging  from  8  to  30.  A  teacher  attending  8  reciiatio 
one  day  is  in  the  line  of  nervous  exhaustion.  What  shall  ^ 
of  the  one  hearing  30  recitations  each  day  ?  Such  a  one  in 
must  be  in  a  condition  such  as  the  Scotch  servant  said  his  mi 
sermons  produced  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers — **  They  cor 
ded  the  intellect  and  jumbled  the  judgment." 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  system  of  education  as  at  pi 
manifested  has  been  refined  until  it  has  gone  beyond  a  n 
standard,  and  so  is  productive  of  diseased  menial  condi 
both  to  teacher  and  pupil  ?  I  would  not  seem  to  antagoniJ 
most  advanced  idea  of  education,  but  I  am  skeptical  of  soi 
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the  methods  now  employed  for  gaining  an  education  and  impart- 
ing instruction,  where  they  sap  the  foundation  of  health  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil. 

Dr.  Reed,  in  the  Herald  of  Healthy  among  the  diseases  origi- 
nating in  the  school-room,  both  m  teachers  and  pupils,  that  I 
have  not  already  enumerated,  mentions  anaemia.  Anaemia  is 
not  so  much  a  disease,  as  the  inception  of  many  diseases.  It  is 
a  condition  ''due  to  a  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood. 
The  symptoms  are  paleness  of  skin,  lips,  gums,  and  tongue,  and 
a  bluish  tint  to  the  white  of  the  eyes ;  a  full,  quick,  and  easily 
accelerated  pulse;  capricious  appetite  and  intense  thirst;  a  slug- 
gish mental  action,  variable  temper,  and  easily  depressed  spirits." 
Growing  out  of  this  condition  often  arises  tubercular  meningitis, 
which  soon  must  end  the  teaching  career.  The  causes  for  such 
a  condition  are  improper  ventilation,  over  mental  work,  loss  of 
sleep  and  rest,  and  worry, 

I  have  one  remaining  duty  at  this  hour,  and  I  put  it  in  the 
question,  How  shall  we  remedy  some  of  the  evils  to  which  allu- 
sion is  made  ? 

1.  There  needs  to  be  made  some  change  in  the  methods  of 
preparing  teachers,  i.  e. ,  they  must  not  be  broken  down  in  health 
while  yet  students.  Preparation  should  build  up,  not  tear  down 
and  enfeeble. 

2.  Teachers  must  be  taught  either  while  in  student  life  or 
before  entering  upon  the  career  of  teaching  the  nature  and  value 
of  hygienic  laws  appertaining  to  their  profession,  and  then  be 
compelled  to  a  strict  observance  of  them. 

3.  There  needs  to  be  some  much  needed  reforms  in  school 
architecture  to  conform  the  rooms  to  the  necessities  of  teacher 
and  taught.  School  buildings  of  three  and  four  stories  high  can 
never  be  healthy  places.  It  may  cost  more  to  build  two  story 
school  houses,  but  it  will  diminish  pain  and  prolong  life  to  so 
build  them. 

4.  There  needs  to  be  careful  attention  to  physical  exercise. 
This  ought  to  be  carried  forward  on  scientific  principles.  Among 
the  best  may  be  named  light  gymnastics,  walking,  and  rowing  a 
boat 
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5.  The  teacher  must  learn  four  things  about  the  person  i 
DO  one  can  tell  him,  but  experience  alone  will  teach,  and  he 
rigidly  conform  to  these  as  sacred  rules  of  life.  These  are 
The  kind  and  quality  of  clothing  necessary  to  maintain  ^n 
temperature  and  prevent  chill,  and,  uninfluenced  by  the  \ 
fashion,  wear  it.  2d,  f^e  kind  and  quality  of  food  tha 
maintain  health  and  strength,  with  perfect  ease  of  digestio: 
entire  freedom  from  constipation,  or  injury  10  the  kidneys. 
The  amount  of  waking  rest  and  of  sleeping  rest  necessary  to 
perate  the  wasted  energies  of  mind  and  replace  the  wasted  I 
of  the  body,  must  be  learned,  and  then  rigidly  take  that  \ 
though  some  iron  in  the  fire  does  bum.  4th,  Take  the 
and  amount  of  exercise  necessary  to  restore  the  electrica 
vital  physical  equilibrium,  being  careful  to  develop  the 
cles  and  organs  most  deficient  and  needing  the  more  de^ 
ment. 

6.  The  periods  of  rest  during  school  hours  and  the  recn 
allowed  and  taken  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  prcvei 
necessary  exposure,  draw  the  mind  away  from  work,  stud 
care,  and  permit  perfect  freedom  of  person  and  mind.  Ui 
such  exercise  and  relaxation  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  opei 
and  not  in  the  closely  confined  air  of  the  schoolroom.  ' 
grounds  are  not  suitable  for  open  air  exercise  and  recreati 
would  amply  pay  to  build  open  sheds  with  saw-dust  or  tan 
floors,  where  this  recreation  could  be  taken  by  both  leache 
pupil.  Open  air  exercise,  even  in  bad  weather,  is  beitei 
in-door  exercise,  unless  in  perfectly  pure  air.  Very  much 
be  made  out  of  marching  and  counter-marching  of  scholar 
the  teacher  for  health  purposes.  Soldiers  who  drill  regula 
the  open  air  become  healthy.  Narrow  chests  are  broad 
shriveled  muscles  are  enlarged,  flabby  muscles  are  hard 
deep  chest  inspirations  are  acquired,  the  position  becomes  < 
and  all  indications  are  on  the  up-grade  of  health.  Music 
greatly  to  the  desirableness  of  out-door  exercise  of  pupil; 
teachers.  Not  one  school  in  five  hundred  bat  can  furnish 
musical  boys  who  would  delight  to  beat  the  drum  or  blo^ 
fife.    Let  these  notes  be  heard  in  combined  school  exercis* 
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(A  doors,  and  you  will  soon  see  a  change  in  health  of  teacher 
and  taught 

Possibly,  teachers,  I  have  failed  to  bring  this  subject  before 
you  as  I  ought,  or  even  to  clearly  present  my  own  views.  An- 
other could  have  done  it  better.  But  I  have  sought  to  speak 
from  the  observations  of  3 1  years.  My  first  teaching  took  place 
that  long  ago.  I  have  been  looking  over  the  men  and  women 
teachers  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  either  as  a  teacher 
or  as  a  pastor,  and  I  am  surprised  to  find  the  large  number  who 
have  gone  down  in  health,  and  some  into  premature  graves. 
Fully  50  per  cent,  have  succumbed  to  disease  because  of  ignor- 
ing or  violating  hygienic  laws  wholly  under  their  control.  Per- 
haps 10  per  cent  were  actually  martyrs  to  the  profession.  I 
remember  a  few  who  were  in  delicate  health,  but  who  followed 
carefully  the  laws  of  health  and  have  lived  on  and  uught  on  for 
years. 

Teachers,  your  work  is  noble.  You  need  good  bodies.  Take 
care  of  what  you  have,  and  by  a  course  of  sensible  physical  train- 
ing make  them  better.  Cultivate  soul,  mind,  and  body.  Put 
them  all  through  a  course  of  gymnastics  adapted  to  each. 

May  you  all  live  forever. 


POLITENESS  AND  ITS  PLACE. 


"Sir  Arthur  Helps  had  the  happy  faculty  of  putting  expres- 
sions of  wisdom  into  a  few  words.  It  was  he  who  said,  '*  Famil- 
iarity should  not  swallow  up  courtesy."  Probably  one-half  of  the 
rudeness  of  youths  of  this  day,  that  later  in  life  will  develop  into 
brutality,  is  due  to  the  failure  of  parents  to  enforce  in  the  family 
circle  the  rules  of  courtesy.  The  son  or  daughter  who  is  discour- 
teous to  members  of  the  family  because  of  familiarity  with  them 
is  very  likely  to  prove  rude  and  overbearing  to  others,  and  very 
certain  to  be  a  tyrant  in  the  household  over  which  he  or  she  may 
be  called  on  to  preside.  There  is  at  this  day  undeniably  among 
the  rising  generation  a  lack  of  courteous  demeanor  in  the  family. 
Of  all  places  in  the  world,  let  the  boy  understand  that  home  is  the 
place  where  he  should  speak  the  gentlest  and  be  the  most  kindly, 
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and  there  is  the  place  of  all  where  courteous  demeanor 
prevail.  The  lad  who  is  rude  to  his  sister,  impertineiii 
mother  and  vulgar  in  the  house,  will  prove  a  sad  husbar 
suffering  wife,  and  a  cruel  father  to  unfortunate  children 
place  for  politeness,  as  Helps  puts  it,  is  where  we  mostl 
it  superfluous." 

The  above  excellent  remarks,  which  are  taken  from  a  n 
paper,  appear  to  be  very  apposite  and  just.  But  thougl 
sands  will  agree  in  this  opinion,  they  would  probably  let 
per  fall  from  their  hands,  and  never  give  it  another  tl 
What  is  needed  is,  that  these  exeellent  ideas  should  be 
into  practice.  We  need  educators  of  character  enough  to 
these  ideas  to  a  system,  and  inculcate  them  by  the  sanne 
ence  with  which  geography,  mathematics,  and  grammar 
culcated. 

One  of  the  institutions  of  learning  of  the  country  whi 
had  the  courage,  the  character,  and  enterprise  to  introd 
science  of  good  behavior  as  a  practical  system  of  instr 
and  not  as  a  mere  theory  that  it  will  do  to  talk  about,  is 
College,  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Kentucky,  It  has 
tained,  in  this  respect,  the  noble  character  which  it  sho^ 
fore  the  war  in  asserting  the  interests  of  education  as  sup 
those  of  politics  and  race  and  caste  distinctions,  in  the  \ 
that  State ;  and  we  think  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  scl 
our  Northern  States  generally  to  follow  the  example.  I 
behavior  were  properly  taught  in  our  public  schools,  our 
would  be  filled  with  fewer  accounts  of  murders,  outrag 
brutalities  than  they  are  now. 

The  above  article  would  leave  us  to  infer  that  the  famil 
is  the  place  for  the  exercise  of  good  manners;  but  ther 
great  many  homes  in  this  country  where  good  manners  wil 
be  practiced,  unless  they  enter  there  from  the  public  schoc 
it  is  very  certain  that  they  will  never  be  acquired  in  the 
school,  unless  they  are  taught  in  it  with  more  system  and 
tific  method  than  they  are  now.  Educa 
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A  BIT  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

F.    TREUDLEY. 


Commencement  was  over  and  the  boys  of  the  higher  grades, 
as  all  indeed,  were  preparing  to  begin  their  vacation  in  whatever 
way  suited  tliem  best.  They  had  just  received  their  reports  and 
were  thinking  of  the  past  year,  and  also  how  to  enjoy  the  long 
vacation  that  stretched  before  them  Some  of  them  thought  they 
would  like  to  go  to  work  and  quit  school.  How  could  we  induce 
these  boys  to  stay  with  us  ?  The  Board  of  Education  were  wise, 
liberal,  and  successful  men,  having  a  keen  interest  in  boys  and 
sympathy  for  them.  On  the  last  day  of  school  one  of  them  m 
conversation  with  the  superintendent  remarked  how  unfortunate 
that  the  boys  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  on  and  finish  the 
high  school  course  as  well  as  the  girls.  And  he  added  that  if 
more  pains  were  taken  to  subject  these  boys  to  that  influence  that 
would  tell  upon  them  most,  more  could  be  induced  to  keep  on. 

His  auditor  heard  the  remarks  with  great  pleasure,  and  said 
to  him,  "This  afternoon  the  boys  of  our  higher  grades  will  come 
to  the  school  building  to  receive  their  reports.  If  I  ask  them  to 
meet  me  in  my  room  at  8  o'clock  will  you  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board  be  present  ?"  He  agreed  lor  himself,  and  one 
other  member  was  found  who  was  also  willing,  the  third  one  hav- 
ing eluded  our  search.  The  superintendent  had  his  office  nicely 
lighted  and  made  pleasant  and-comfortable,  and  by  the  appointed 
hour  seventeen  boys,  ranging  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  were  on 
hand.  A  few  minutes  later  came  the  members  of  the  board. 
Kind  words  were  said  to  the  boys,  and  that  sound  advice  which 
a  good  and  faithful  man  knows  so  well  how  to  give  was  bestowed 
upon  them,  who  drank  in  ev:ry  word.  And  they  themselves 
made  talks ;  every  one  of  them  got  up  and  told  how  he  had  felt 
about  it ;  some  wanted  to  stop  but  were  compelled  to  go  on  by 
their  parents ;  some  wanted  to  go  on  on  this  account;  some  were 
embarrassed  and  stumbled  along  in  their  utterances,  but  they  all 
got  through,  and  ended  by  declaring  that  they  intended  to  stay 
"with  it"  until  the  end.  One  of  the  boys  had  just  graduated 
the  evening  before  and  gave  good  advice  to  the  rest  to  keep  on, 
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stating  that  he  felt  good  over  it,  and  the  other  boys  compUii 
him  upon  how  well  he  did,  which  was  also  a  good  thing  \ 
the  receiver  and  givers  of  the  compliments.  Another  b< 
been  out  a  month  and  at  work,  and  when  asked  which  pi 
thought  the  better,  at  work  in  the  carriage  factory  or  in  s 
very  promptly  encouraged  the  other  boys  by  declaring  ic 
of  the  latter ;  while  still  another — sixteen — one  whom  the 
intendent  remembered  as  being  in  his  office  the  last  tin 
years  before  for  punishment,  and  whose  life  did  not  reflect 
credit  on  him,  added  strength  to  it  all  by  declaring  what 
take  he  had  made  and  how  he  had  regretted  it,  and  end 
saying  that  he  proposed  to  retrieve  himself  by  entering  wc\ 
the  fall  and  going  on  to  the  end. 

Meanwhile  a  thorough  going  business  man,  driven  in 
building  by  the  rain,  was  invited  in  and  gave  a  liule  acco 
his  life,  to  which  all  listened  with  profound  attention. 

The  superintendent  guided  the  conversation,  calling  c 
boys  and  questioning  the  gendemen  on  particular  points 
as  he  thought  would  be  especially  strong  in  their  effect 
asked,  by  way  of  illustration,  this  question  :  ''Could  any  oi 
boys  find  a  man  who  would  advise  them  to  stop  their  edu 
now?"  And  the  answer  elicited  was,  **If  they  can  find 
gle  man  who  so  advises  we  will  say  that  we  are  all  wrong. 

And  so,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  these  boys  listened  u 
other  and  the  school  board  without  a  sign  of  wearines 
when  the  superintendent  asked  them  if  they  had  not  bad  2 
time,  and  if  they  would  not  express  their  approval  by  ! 
"aye,"  a  good,  strong,  vigorous  aye  came  forth   from 
throat.     The  secretary  of  the  school  board  said,  *  ^  Lei  u; 
again  in  this  room  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  ai 
how  we  feel  about  it  then.     I  move  we  meet  in  this  ro< 
Friday  evening,  the  5th  day  of  next  September/'     The  n 
met  with  unanimous  approval,  and  the  boys  went  home, 
ture  to  affirm,  with  a  stronger  desire  than  ever  to  finish  ih< 
school  course  of  study ;  while  the  school  board  had,  or 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  had,  chat  \ 
put  in  the  best  stroke  for  the  school  they  had  ever  made. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[rbu  IXepartment  is  conducted  by  Lbwis  H.  Jonbs,  Prin.  Indianapoli^Training  School.] 

GEOGRAPHICAL  STUDY. 


THERE  is  probably  no  subject  in  which  the  difference  be- 
tween good  teaching  and  poor  teaching  is  greater  than  it  is 
in  Geography.  The  large  scope  of  the  subject,  and  the 
great  variety  among  the  things  presented  for  thought,  makes 
Geography  pecuVarly  fitted  to  be  the  means  of  a  true  develop- 
ment  of  the  mind.  We  may  here  find  opportunity  for  the  mind 
to  rightly  exercise  itself  in  all  its  most  important  modes  of  activ- 
ity,—whether  of  sense,  memory,  imagination,  understanding,  or 
reason.  More  than  this,  however,  is  true ;  for  not  only  does  the 
mind  have  opportunity  for  activity  in  all  its  important  modes, 
but  what  is  still  more  important  to  true  development,  each  mode 
of  activity  finds  in  the  numerous  themes  presented  in  this  subject 
a  fit  object  on  which  its  energies  terminate — some  object  whose 
contemplation  gives  a  tonic  effect  to  the  mind  as  a  whole.  The 
entire  value  of  the  study  does  not  lie,  therefore,  in  the  utility  of 
its  facts  from  a  business  view,  nor  in  the  special  skill  of  particu- 
lar faculties ;  but  in  these,  together  with  a  whole  general  moral 
elevation  of  mind — a  spiritual  tonic — a  better  conception  of  man's 
place  and  work  in  the  world,  and  consequently  a  better  directing 
of  faculties  toward  worthier  conduct  and  living. 

The  thought  may  be  further  illustrated  somewhat  as  follows : 
If  a  child  be  drilled  in  word  calling  by  a  skillful  teacher,  he  gains 
a  skill  in  that  form  of  activity  usually  called  sense-perception ; 
that  is,  he  gains  readiness  in  determining  at  sight  the  precise  form 
of  printed  words.  This  skill  may,  by  much  practice,  become  very 
great,  and  indeed  it  should  do  so  as  a  necessary  step  to  reading ; 
but  there  is  no  real  elevation  or  enlargement  of  the  spirit  in  such 
close  attention  to  such  small,  artificial,  uninteresting  things  as  the 
forms  of  letters.  Indeed  it  is  easy  to  show  that  there  is  the  op- 
posite— a  littleness,  a  narrowness,  a  tendency  to  attend  to  the 
artificial  and  the  trivial,  rather  than  to  the  intrinsically  great  and 
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valuable  Much  of  preparatory  drill  in  many  primary  si 
is  open  to  the  same  objection ;  hence  the  great  need  of  sore 
ject  in  the  primary  school  which  shall  lead  the  thought  oi 
contact  with  nature,  and  into  contact  with  man  conqueri 
ture.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  from  the  reading  there  will 
later  on,  this  tonic  effect  on  the  spirit,  from  tl^e  conterapb 
the  great  thoughts  and  experiences  which  the  skill  in  wor 
ing  enables  one  to  reach  intelligently;  but  for  the  drill  of  t 
as  above  indicated  no  such  effect  can  fairly  be  claimed, 
same  lack  of  developing  influence  is  quite  noticeable  ii 
callings ;  as  in  that  of  a  typesetter,  or  a  proofreader. 
form  of  skill  is  very  necessary  to  the  successful  prosccu 
some  kinds  of  business;  but  no  one  will  probably  contest  th 
ment  that  by  the  long  drill  through  which  he  acquired  sue 
and  by  the  slavish  minuteness  with  which  he  mainUins  it, 
has  become  narrow,  technical,  and  limited. 

Now  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  when  the  perceptive 
of  Geography  are  correctly  taught,  the  objects  of  observad 
themselves  themes  fitted  by  their  nature  to  react  on  the  sf 
vorably  for  its  development.    Some  attempt  will  be  made  t 
this  in  subsequent  papers. 


DEVICES  FOR  PRIMARY  WORK. 


The  following  is  one  way  of  conducting  a  spelling 
The  teacher  says :    **  You  may  write  on  your  slates  the  na 
the  things  I  make  on  the  board."     She  then  sketches  rud 
outline  of  some  object.     At  a  signal  pupils  give  the  woi 
write  it.     If  any  do  not  know  how,  it  is  written  on  the 
A  number  of  objects  are  sketched  by  the  teacher  and  wrii 
the  pupils.     Then  the  pupils  are  asked  to  tell  something 
these  objects,  and  each  good  sentence  given  is  written, 
more  advanced  class,  the  teacher  may  sketch  a  number 
jects  that  may  be  connected  and  a  story  told  about  them 
boy,  a  house,  a  table,  a  trap,  a  mouse,  a  cat.     Two  oi 
minutes  are  given  the  pupils  to  think  of  a  story  that  si 
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about  all  these  things.  Then  the  stories  may  be  given  orally  or 
written,  and  some  of  the  best  ones  read  aloud. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  be  a  drawing-master  in 
order  to  do  this.  The  drawing  may  be  very  rude,  the  vivid  im- 
agination of  the  children  will  see  what  is  meant.  By  choosing 
simple  objects  and  practicing  upon  them  a  few  times  any  teacher 
can  do  this. 

Word  developing  may  be  made  a  very  interesting  exercise. 
In  looking  over  the  advance  lesson  in  the  first  reader  the  teacher 
finds  dye  new  words :  boat,  oars,  rowed,  float,  upset.  The  les- 
son, which  is  about  a  boy  in  a  boat,  must  be  kept  fresh  until  they 
are  ready  to  read  it.  The  teacher  goes  to  the  board,  all  have  slates 
and  pencils  ready  to  write.  The  teacher  says:  **Once  I  stood 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  river ;  I  saw  a  friend  on  the  other  side, 
and  I  called  to  him  to  come  where  I  was,  for  I  wished  to  see 
him.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came.  How  do  you  think  he  crossed 
the  river?"  Some  may  say,  **0n  a  bridge;"  some,  "Swam 
aaoss; "  some  will  say  **In  a  boat."  **He  came  in  a  boat.  I 
will  write  'boat'  on  the  board,  and  you  may  write  it  on  your 
slates.  What  is  the  word  ?  Boat.  Well,  how  did  the  boat  get 
across?"  Perhaps  none  will  say,  *' Rowed."  Ask  them  to  say 
all  they  mean — to  give  a  complete  sentence.  "My  friend  rowed 
it."  **  How  many  ever  saw  one  row  a  boat  ?  How  is  it  done  ?" 
Let  some  one  describe  the  action  and  the  oars.  Draw  a  picture 
of  an  oar  on  the  board,  and  if  possible  the  boat  with  oars  at  the 
side.  Write  both  *  *  oars  "  and  *  *  rowed ; "  have  them  pronounced 
and  written  by  the  class.  "Sometimes  the  one  who  is  rowing 
the  boat  will  lift  the  oars  out  of  the  water  and  let  the  boat  go  as 
it  pleases.  What  do  we  say  the  boat  does  then?"  If  no  one 
thinks  of  "floats,"  ask  what  a  stick  does  if  thrown  into  the  wa- 
ter?—what  the  cork  on  a  fish-line  is  called?  Write  "floats." 
Then  ask  what  happens  sometimes  when  people  go  out  in  boats. 
''Upset"  will  be  suggested.  Have  all  the  words  upon  the  board 
pronounced  by  several  members  of  the  class.  If  there  are  more 
new  words  in  a  lesson  than  the  pupils  can  well  master  at  once, 
develop  a  few  of  them  in  this  way,  then  ask  the  class  to  give  a 
sentence  about  each  word,  using  each  word  in  turn.    Write  the 
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best  sentence  of  each  word  on  the  board,  and  use  these 
a  reading  lesson.  At  next  recitation  review  the  list  of  i 
and  have  the  class  make  up  a  story  using  the  words.  1 
work  at  it  until  it  is  in  good  shape,  then  write  and  have  it 
Treat  the  remaining  new  words  of  the  lesson,  or  any  that  aj 
perfectly  familiar  to  all  the  class,  in  a  similar  way.  Whc 
lesson'  in  the  book  is  taken  up  there  will  be  no  stumbling 
difficult  words. 

Singing  can  be  made  very  attractive,  and  when  a  part  < 
morning  exercises,  offers  one  good  means  of  preventing 
ness.  '^I  ran  all  the  way  to  school  so  as  not  to  miss  the 
ing,"  said  a  little  girl  once.  Bright,  lively  songs  are  en 
most.  The  teacher  should  have  a  song  scrap  book  In  wh 
collect  these.  The  words  may  be  quickly  taught  by  wri 
verse  or  two  on  the  board  for  a  reading  and  ^Titing  lesson 
developing  the  unfamiliar  words.  The  airs  will  be  qt 
cai]ght.  When  the  teacher  can  not  sing,  a  larger  pupil 
sometimes  be  found  to  lead  the  singing,  or  a  young  lady  i 
district  who  has  plenty  of  time  can  be  induced  to  come  in 
sioiially  and  give  the  children  a  treat. — School  Jourmd, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY, 

1  b»  Department  is  conducted  by  Gbo.  P.  Broitn,  Presideoi  Stau  Nonul  S 


THE  RECITATION. 


M' 


^UCH  has  been  spoken  and  written  about  the  recitatio 
is  the  most  important  of  school  exercises.  Good  r 
tions  make  good  schools  whatever  else  may  be  w&i 
Poor  recitations  make  bad  schools  ^whatever  other  exctlk 
ma>  exist.  This  essential  part  of  the  school  should,  ther^ 
receive  frequent  consideration  in  a  department  of  pcdagog 
The  word  recitation  means  to  recall  or  reproduce.  -  The 
inal  idea  is  the  old  idea  of  ''saying  lessons.'*  This  is  sti 
most  important  idea  in  the  recitation; — the  reproductioD  of 
has  been  learned.     For  children  to  learn  anything  so  thai 
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know  it  two  processes  are  necessary :  (i)  They  must  first  acquire 
it  That  is,  they  must  perform  with  energy,  concentrated  by  atten- 
tion, certain  intellectual  acts  which  the  mind  is  stimulated  to 
perform  by  the  teacher's  instruction,  by  the  matter  in  the  text- 
book, or  by  some  external  object.  This  first  knowledge  is  crude, 
and  vague,  being  more  the  material  for  knowledge  than  knowl- 
edge itself,  (i)  It  must  be  reproduced  by  the  learner,  and  organ- 
ized, by  building  it  into  a  structure  of  knowledge.  He  must 
comprehend  it ; — that  is,  he  must  seize  hold  of  it  as  related  to 
other  knowledge.  This  needs  reflection,  which  is,  a  looking 
back  upon  his  acquisitions,  or  a  re-thinking  of  them.  It  is  the 
primary  office  of  the  recitation  to  stimulate  this  activity.  It  is 
'more  than  a  repetition  of  the  original  activity  of  acquiring.  The 
mind  is  in  a  new  attitude.  It  is  more  positively  and  independ- 
ently active  than  before.  It  is  reproducing  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  conscious  and  self  formed  purpose  what  was  acquired  under 
a  very  different  stimulus.  Without  this  activity  of  reproduction 
chDdren  would  retain  but  little  of  what  they  acquire.  Most  adults 
need  the  stimulus  of  the  recitation  to  compel  them  to  make  this 
reproduction.  Hence  they  go  to  college  or  the  university  or 
join  literary  clubs.  Others  who  study  alone  recite  to  them- 
selves. 

What  shall  the  child  be  required  to  reproduce  ? 

One  of  two  ideas  has  prevailed  in  the  past,  (i)  It  has  been  held 
that  the  pupil  should  make  a  reproduction  of  the  ideas  he  has 
learned  in  the  language  of  the  text-book.  He  shall  reproduce 
both  ideas  and  words.  Thoughtless  and  unskillful  teachers  have 
taken  a  reproduction  of  the  words  as  evidence  of  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  idea.  This  has  resulted  in  a  mere  memorizing  of 
words.  (2)  To  avoid  this  error  others  have  held  that  a  reproduction 
of  the  words  should  not  be  insisted  upon,  but  that  the  learner 
should  express  the  idea  in  his  own  words.  This  has  resulted  in 
an  error  quite  as  fatal  to  knowledge  as  the  other.  The  unskillful 
teacher  has  cared  nothing  for  the  expression  of  the  idea,  and  has, 
therefore,  been  satisfied  with  very  meager  evidence  that  the  pu- 
pil possesses  it.  The  idea  and  its  proper  expression  are  of  equal 
importance.     Unless  the  idea  is  put  into  its  proper  form  or  set- 
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ting  it  can  not  be  retained.  Whether  the  language  of  the  beok 
or  that  of  the  teacher  shall  be  learned  by  the  pupil,  he  should  learn 
definite  forms  of  expression  for  definite  ideas.  This  department  of 
the  Journal  teaches  the  doctrine  that  the  pupil  should  finally  clothe 
his  idea  in  the  language  of  the  text-book,  and  that  the  words  of 
the  text-book  should  be  carefully  committed  to  memory  in  every 
case  in  which  the  idea  is  a  new  one.  It  is  generally  impossible  for 
the  child  to  express  a  new  idea  in  his  own  language.  He  has  no 
language  in  which  to  adequately  express  it.  The  essential  thing  is 
that  the  idea  and  word  shall  be  so  inseparably  associated  that 
the  presence  of  either  will  cause  the  other  to  enter  the  mind.  If 
the  text-book  is  fit  to  be  used  its  language  will  be  a  good  expres- 
sion of  the  thought ; — better  in  most  cases  than  the  teacher's. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  what  should  be  reproduced  in  the  re- 
citation is  both  the  idea  and  its  proper  symbol, — the  thought  and 
the  sentence.  In  testing  for  the  idea  the  teacher  will  require  the 
pupil  to  illustrate  in  different  ways,  thereby  giving  expression  to 
his  thought  in  such  language  as  he  may  possess,  but  before  the 
recitation  is  completed  the  pupil  will  have  associated  the  thought 
with  the  language  of  the  text-book. 

The  recitation  has  other  functions  than  those  involved  in  re- 
producing what  has  been  learned,  which  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
consider  at  this  time. 


THE  READING  CIRCLE. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  have 
met  and  determined  upon  a  plan  of  organization  and  a  course  of 
study  for  the  first  year.  It  will  require  four  years  to  complete 
the  course  contemplated,  but  only  the  subjecte  of  study  for  the 
first  year  will  be  published  at  this  time. 

The  course  provides  for  two  parallel  lines  of  study,  one  pro- 
fessional and  the  other  for  general  culture.  The  professional 
study  is  that  which  will  mark  it  as  the  teacher^  reading  circle,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  many  other  literary  circles  in  the 
State. 
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The  studies  pursued  during  the  first  year  will  be  Mental  Sci- 
ence, Methods  of  Instruction,  and  General  History. 

Mental  Science  is  strictly  a  science  subject,  but  since  it  is  that 
science  which  forms  the  basis  for  all  professional  study  it  is 
classed  as  a  professional  study.  It  does  in  reality  belong  to  the 
culture  studies. 

The  course  in  Methods  of  Instruction  will  be  arranged  for 
two  classes  of  teachers.  One,  an  elementary  class  who  have 
never  given  any  serious  and  prolonged  study  to  the  subject,  and 
the  other  a  more  advanced  class  that  can  study  methods  from 
the  stand-point  of  their  principles. 

It  should  have  been  stated  above  that  a  similar  classification 
will  be  made  of  those  studying  mental  science. 

General  History  was  selected  for  the  first  year  instead  of  Nat- 
ural Science  or  Literature  for  several  reasons.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  board  a  matter  of  much  importance  which  of  these 
three  was  begun  first.  It  is  the  design  to  include  them  all  in  the 
course  of  four  years. 

Of  the  two  subjects.  Literature  and  General  History,  the  his- 
tory lexically  precedes,  and  forms  a  better  basis  for  the  study  of 
literature  than  literature  would  for  history.  Besides,  general 
history  will  need  to  be  studied  before  any  intelligent  study  of  the 
history  of  education  can  be  made. 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected  by  which  the  books  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  can  be  obtained  by  the  teachers  easily 
and  at  reduced  prices.  All  members  of  circles  will  be  entitled 
to  these  reductions. 

It  is  also  in  the  plan  for  the  board  to  issue  an  outline  of  study 
in  the  different  subjects  for  each  month.  This  will  probably  be 
published  in  the  different  educational  journals  of  the  State,  and 
thus  be  made  easily  accessible  to  every  teacher. 

A  circular  containing  a  full  presentation  of  the  plan  of  organ- 
ization and  course  of  study  will  be  published  very  soon,  by  the 
board,  and  be  distributed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 
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ting  it  can  not  be  retained.  Whether  the  language  of  the 
or  that  of  the  teacher  shall  be  learned  by  the  ptipil,  he  should 
definite  forms  of  expression  for  definite  ideas.  This  departm 
the  Journal  teaches  the  doctrine  that  the  pupil  should  finally  < 
his  idea  in  the  language  of  the  text-book,  and  that  the  woi 
the  text-book  should  be  carefully  cominitted  to  memory  in 
case  in  which  the  idea  is  a  new  one.  It  is  generally  impossib 
the  child  to  express  a  new  idea  in  his  own  language.  He  I 
language  in  which  to  adequately  express  it.  The  essential  th 
that  the  idea  and  word  shall  be  so  insepaj-ably  associatec 
the  presence  of  either  will  cause  the  other  to  enter  the  mm 
the  text-book  is  fit  to  be  used  its  language  will  be  a  good  e: 
sion  of  the  thought ; — better  in  most  cases  than  the  teach e 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  what  should  be  reproduced  in  tl 
citation  is  both  the  idea  and  its  proper  symbol,— the  ihougt 
the  sentence.  In  testing  for  the  idea  the  teacher  will  Teqtiii 
pupil  to  illustrate  in  different  ways,  thereby  giving  expressi 
his  thought  in  such  language  as  he  may  possess,  but  befo] 
recitation  is  completed  the  pupil  will  have  associated  the  th^ 
with  the  language  of  the  text-book. 

The  recitation  has  other  functions  than  those  involved 
producing  what  has  been  learned,  which  it  is  not  our  purp( 
consider  at  this  time. 


THE  READING  CIRCLE. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 
met  and  determined  upon  a  plan  of  organization  and  a  ecu 
study  for  the  first  year.  It  will  require  four  years  to  con 
the  course  contemplated,  but  only  the  subjects  of  study  f^ 
first  year  will  be  published  at  this  time. 

The  course  provides  for  two  parallel  lines  of  study,  om 
fessional  and  the  other  for  general  culture.  The  profe5i 
study  is  that  which  will  mark  it  as  the  ttatkeri  reading  cin 
contradistinction  from  the  many  other  literary  circles  \\ 
State. 
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The  studies  pursued  during  the  first  year  will  be  Mental  Sci- 
ence, Methods  of  Instruction,  and  General  History. 

Mental  Science  is  strictly  a  science  subject,  but  since  it  is  that 
science  which  forms  the  basis  for  all  professional  study  it  is 
classed  as  a  professional  study.  It  does  in  reality  belong  to  the 
culture  studies. 

The  course  in  Methods  of  Instruction  will  be  arranged  for 
two  classes  of  teachers.  One,  an  elementary  class  who  have 
never  given  any  serious  and  prolonged  study  to  the  subject,  and 
the  other  a  more  advanced  class  that  can  study  methods  from 
the  stand-point  of  their  principles. 

It  should  have  been  stated  above  that  a  similar  classification 
will  be  made  of  those  studying  mental  science. 

General  History  was  selected  for  the  first  year  instead  of  Nat- 
ural Science  or  Literature  for  several  reasons.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  board  a  matter  of  much  importance  which  of  these 
three  was  begun  first.  It  is  the  design  to  include  them  all  in  the 
course  of  four  years. 

Of  the  two  subjects.  Literature  and  General  History,  the  his- 
tory logically  precedes,  and  forms  a  better  basis  for  the  study  of 
literature  than  literature  would  for  history.  Besides,  general 
history  will  need  to  be  studied  before  any  intelligent  study  of  the 
history  of  education  can  be  made. 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected  by  which  the  books  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  can  be  obtained  by  the  teachers  easily 
and  at  reduced  prices.  All  members  of  circles  will  be  entitled 
to  these  reductions. 

It  is  also  in  the  plan  for  the  board  to  issue  an  outline  of  study 
in  the  different  subjects  for  each  month.  This  will  probably  be 
published  in  the  different  educational  journals  of  the  State,  and 
thus  be  made  easily  accessible  to  every  teacher. 

A  circular  containing  a  full  presentation  of  the  plan  of  organ- 
ization and  course  pi  study  will  be  published  very  soon,  by  the 
board,  and  be  distributed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 
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ON  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY, 


All  teaching  aims  at  putting  the  pupil  in  possession  of 
which  he  had  not  previously  possessed.  The  value  of  te; 
is  directly  proportioned  to  the  clearness  with  which  it 
those  ideas  to  be  apprehended  by  the  pupil.  A  competent 
will,  therefore,  seek  for  evidence  of  teaching  power,  not  i 
sounding  diplomas  and  in  long  time  licenses  to  teach,  but 
mind  of  the  pupil  upon  whom  that  power  has  been  tried, 
find  that  all  the  ideas  which  the  teacher  sought  to  presen 
taken  on  clear  and  definite  forms  in  the  mind  of  the  pu 
will  conclude,  and  rightly,  that  that  teacher  has  power,  he 
inartistic  and  ungraceful  his  external  method  may  be ;  wh 
the  other  hand,  if  he  find  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  a  cor 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty ;  if  the  ideas  which  the  teacher 
to  present  have  taken  on  only  vague,  confused,  and  ind 
forms,  then  he  may  say,  and  rightfully  loo,  that  that  t 
lacks  power,  however  artistic  and  graceful  his  method, 
external  aspect,  may  appear. 

There  are  some  intellectual  processes  which  are  always  ^ 
panied  by  pleasurable  feeling.  Such  a  feeling  is  sure  to  a 
the  moment  when  the  mind  is  in  the  act  of  seidng  a  new  i 

This  is  in  itself  an  important  pedagogical  fact :  but  it  is 
of  still  greater  importance  that  the  pleasurable  feeling  att< 
the  acquisition  of  new  ideas  is  directly  proportioned  to  the  < 
of  clearness  with  which  those  ideas  are  apprehended,  t 
themselves  and  in  their  relation  to  other  ideas.  And  thii 
ciple  is  general.  It  applies  to  one  subject  equally  wii 
other. 

The  acquisition  of  a  new  idea  in  arithmetic  is  no  more 
to  be  attended  by  the  feeling  of  pleasure  than  the  acquisi 
one  in  geography,  provided  both  are  apprehended  with 
clearness. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  a  teacher  has  the  po 
create  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  a  vivid  and  true  cone 
of  the  matter  which  he  has  occasion  to  present,  he  posses; 
secret  of  interesting  his  class,  whatever  be  the  subject  wh 
undertakes  to  teach. 
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It  also  follows  that  when  a  teacher  experiences  difficulty  in 
keeping  his  class  interested  in  a  given  study^  he  is  not  at  once 
to  conclude  that  the  subject  matter  is  in  itself  uninteresting,  but 
rather  that  he  is  not  succeeding  in  making  the  new  ideas  which 
it  involves  take  on  clear  and  definite  forms  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils. 

The  foregoing  observations  apply  with  special  directness  to 
the  teaching  of  geography.  In  teaching  this  subject  a  majority 
of  teachers  experience  difficulty  in  sustaining  the  interest  of  their 
classes.  Not  long  since  the  king  of  Belgium  offered  a  reward 
of  five  thousand  dollars  to  any  one  who  should  devise  the  best 
method  of  making  the  study  of  geography  interesting  in  the  com- 
mon schools — a  fact  which  clearly  indicates  that  the  difficulty  in 
question  is  not  only  widely  prevalent  but  also  generally  recog- 
nized. It  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  ideas  which  the  pupil 
receives  in  this  part  of  his  school  work  are  vague  and  indistinct. 
The  study  of  geography  is  too  often  a  study  of  words  instead  of 
ideas.  The  pupil,  in  preparing  to  recite,  is  not  made  to  distin- 
guish between  the  words  of  the  geography  lesson  and  the  geogra- 
phy lesson  of  the  words ;  while  in  the  recitation  itself  the  teacher 
too  accepts  a  ready  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  lesson  as  evi- 
dence that  the  pupil  knows  the  geography  of  the  lesson.  So  far 
as  the  pupil  is  concerned  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  dull, 
tedious,  and  uninteresting  exercise  than  that  of  learning  and 
repeating  the  words  of  a  lesson  which  to  him  have  no  definite 
meaning.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  state  of  things  met  with  in 
the  geography  work  of  a  majority  of  the  public  schools. 

The  first  movement  toward  a  remedy  must  be  made  by  the 
teacher.  He  must  know  the  nature  of  the  great  fact  which  ge- 
ography seeks  to  investigate.  He  must  be  able  to  grasp  the 
deep  meaning  of  the  phrase,  **The  life  of  the  globe."  He  must 
catch  something  of  the  real  spirit  of  geographical  science — a 
thing  which  he  may  do  by  reading  repeatedly,  deliberately,  and 
thoughtfully  such  a  book  as  **Guyot's  Earth  and  Man." 

With  his  mind  in  such  an  attitude  toward  the  subject  the 
teacher  himself  can  not  fail  to  be  enthusiastic ;  and  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  in  itself  a  promoter  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil. 
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Again,  he  must  distinguish  between  the  descriptive  ai 
planatory  portions  of  each  lesson,  and  must  adapt  his  w 
accordingly.  He  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  tcachin 
descriptive  lesson  consists,  essentially,  in  the  developmei 
mental  picture  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil;  and  that  the  m 
the  teaching  will  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  clearne 
sharpness  of  outline  which  this  picture  presents.  He  iiiii 
see  that  the  teaching  of  the  explanatory  portions  of  a  lease 
sists  essentially  in  causing  the  pupil  to  apprehend  rclatit 
tween  ideas,  and  that  those  relations  are  chiefly  those  of 
and  effect. 

Finally,  he  must  test  his  pupils — ^not  simply  to  ascertain  w 
they  can  repeat  the  words  of  the  lesson,  but  to  ascertain  w 
their  mental  picture  of  things  describedj  and  their  undersi: 
of  things  explained,  are  accurate. 

When  this  is  done,  and  when,  teaching  in  this  spirit,  the  t 
can  once  bring  his  pupils  to  feel  the  delight  which  the  cor 
mastery  of  new  ideas  is  ever  sure  to  bring,  he  will,  in  all 
bility,  have  no  further  occasion  to  complain  that  Geogn 
an  uninteresting  study. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT, 


The  Age  of  Applicants  for  License.— fLctter-l>ook  G 
^07.]  While  the  law  fixes  no  limit  as  10  the  age  of  applies 
license  to  teach,  yet  I  think  a  county  supermtendent,  in  the  c 
of  his  power  to  fix  the  standard  of  qualificaiions  (S.  4425)  mi 
the  approval  of  the  county  board  of  education^  make  and  act 
reasonable  rule  on  that  subject;  as,  that  no  person  who  is 
eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  licensed. 

Examination  in  Large  Cities*— [Letter-book  G.,  p.  508. j 
cities  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  or  over,  whose  school  3 
are  organized  under  54.457-44,464  R  S.,  arc  empowered  to  t: 
teachers.  All  other  teachers  not  holding  state  certificates  n 
examined  by  the  county  superintendents,  in  accordance  with  1 
See  Note  4,  under  the  same. 

TAe  akave  are  selected  from  my  recent  decisions. 

John  W,  Holcomb? 
SupU  Fubiic  Instn 
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EDITORIAL, 


An  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  far  the  Journal  in  every  town- 
skip  in  the  State,    Send  for  terms. 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  $1  in  two  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
as  die  state. 


A  Hoax— Some  malicious  practical  joker  recently  wrote  an  ex- 
tended description  of  an  immense  cave,  rivaling  even  the  Mammoth, 
which  had  been  recently  found  near  Merom,  Ind.  It  was  minutely 
described  as  to  size,  appearance  and  contents,  and  the  names  of  finders 
together  with  the  names  of  some  of  the  Professors  of  U.  C.  College, 
near  by,  who  luid  explored  it  were  given.  This  article  was  published 
in  fiiU  in  a  local  paper  and  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer^  and  extracts 
have  been  copied  all  over  the  country.  The  whole  thing  is  a  lie. 
No  such  cave  has  been  discovered. 


RIGHTS  OF  TEACHERS. 


Teachers  have  some  rights  which  trustees  and  school  boards  should 
feel  bound  to  respect.  When  a  teacher  has  taught  a  good  school, 
other  things  being  equal,  he  has  a  right  to  the  same  place.  The  in- 
terest of  the  school  as  well  as  justice  to  the  teacher  demands  this.  If 
a  teacher  is  at  all  capable  he  will  teach  a  much  better  school  when 
he  has  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  pupils  and  patrons.  If  a 
teacher  is  made  to  feel  that  efficient,  faithful  work  is  to  stand  for  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  retaining  a  position,  a  great  incentive  to  hard  work 
is  removed.  The  rule  should  be  to  re-employ  a  teacher  unless  there 
is  some  good  reason  for  doing  otherwise,  and  this  should  hold  in  coun- 
try and  city  alike.'  *In  a  city  employing  a  superintendent,  if  a  teacher 
does  not  give  satisfaction  he  should  be  honestly  and  frankly  criticised, 
and  given  to  definitely  understand  wherein  his  fault  lies.  This  gives 
a  teacher  ample  opportunity  to  correct  faults,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so, 
he  has  no  ground  to  complain  if  not  retained.  The  custom  with  some 
superintendents  and  school  boards  is  to  allow  an  unsatisfactory  teacher 
to  run  on  to  the  end  of  the  year  and  then  drop  him ;  this  being  the  first 
intimation  the  teacher  has  had  that  his  work  was  unsatisfactory.  As 
a  rale,  a  teacher  or  a  superintendent  who  is  not  to  be  re- em  ployed 
should  be  notified  of  the  fact  before  the  end  of  the  term  or  year,  that 
he  may  perfect  his  plans  or  have  the  opportunity  of  resigning. 
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A  teacher's  reputation  is  his  capital,  and  a  school  board 
right  to  needlessly  impair  it. 

The  above  article  was  suggested  by  the  action  of  a  school 
that  recently  dropped  a  superintendent  without  any  warniiig 
ever;  and  of  another  board  that  dropped  several  teachers  i 
warning  to  them  or  the  superintendent,  and  agatnsi  the  w'tshti 
superintendent. 

Trustees  who  can  not  place  the  highest  interest  of  the  school 
all  personal,  social,  and  partisan  influences  is  not  worthy  to  h 
office. 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  both  the  Republican  and 
ocratic  parties  have  held  their  state  conventions  and  each  ha 
inated  its  candidate  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Tnstmction. 

The  Republicans  nominated  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  who  has : 
served  one  term  in  the  office.  Mr.  Hobbs  has  been  so  long 
the  teachers  of  Indiana  and  has  filled  so  many  prominent 
that  he  is  extensively  known  and  needs  no  iniroduction.  Ace 
to  the  family  Bible  and  the  almanac  he  is  about  66  years  ol 
judging  from  his  physical  and  mental  vigor  and  his  buoy< 
spirit,  he  is  not  over  forty.  An  old  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Ho 
cently  said  in  my  hearing,  "I  believe  that  Barnabas  Hobbs  I 
as  vigorous  mental  grasp  as  he  had  twenty  years  ago."  Ev 
is  that  he  has  not  abated  any  of  his  interest  m  educational  ma 

Since  leaving  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  he  has  sper 
than  two  years  in  Europe,  and  while  there  gave  much  atiet 
systems  of  education.  He  has  been  and  is  actively  intercstet 
education  of  the  Indians,  especially  those  of  North  Carolina, 
several  schools  have  been  established. 

He  has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  T 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  is  one  of  its  most  efficient  me 
His  frequent  visits  to  the  school  have  done  much  toward  keepi 
informed  as  to  the  latest  thought  and  best  methods  in  edu 
Mr.  Hobbs  is  dignified  and  scholarly,  not  only,  but  he  has  lai 
valuable  experience  with  men  and  affairs. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Hobbs,  found  elsewhere 
issue  of  the  Journal,  by  Hubert  M.  Skinner,  will  be  read  with  i 
at  this  time. 

John  W.  Holcombe,  the  present  incumbent,  has  been  rcnon 
by  the  Democratic  party.  This  is  a  fitting  endorsement  of  M 
combe's  work  in  the  office  up  to  date.  He  entered  upon  hn 
in  April,  1883,  under  some  embarrassment,  owing  to  ihe  feel 
the  part  of  many  that  he  lacked  age  and  e.xpcrience,  but  he 
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older  (being  thirty  past),  and  has  had  additional  experience.  He 
has  from  the  first  attended  closely  to  business,  treated  every  body 
with  courtesy,  and  done  all  his  work  so  acceptably  that  his  friends 
have  been  highly  gratified  and  his  opponents  have  been  favorably 
disappointed  and  now  give  him  their  cordial  support.  His  recent 
compilation  of  the  school  laws  of  Indiana  meets  every  where  with 
hearty  commendation. 

Mr.  Holcombe  is  scholarly,  having  graduated  from  the  regular 
course  at  Harvard  in  1875.  Taking  it  all  in  all  his  party  could  not 
easily  have  done  better.  He  has  done  well  the  first  term  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  if  re-elected  his  experience  will  enable  him  to  do 
still  better  the  second. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Association  will  meet  this  year  at  Madison,  Wis.,  July  14-18. 
The  prospects  are  that  it  will  be  the  largest  and  the  best  educational 
meeting  ever  held  in  America.  More  than  a  month  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  meeting  2500  people  had  written  and  engaged  rooms. 
This  would  indicate  an  attendance  of  4000.  In  answer  to  a  question 
Pres.  Smart  recently  said,  "The  programme  is  the  best  ever  made  in 
this  country.  No  other  ever  contained  the  names  of  so  many  able 
educators.**     It  will  pay  to  go. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  Thos.  W.  Bicknell,  of  Boston, 
should  have  conferred  upon  him  the  title  Lieutenant-General  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  worked  up  and  carried  forward  this  enter- 
prise. 

Hotel  Rates  will  be  from  $1  to  $2.50  a  day.  There  is  a  uniform 
rate  of  fi  a  day  at  private  houses.  Ample  provision  is  made  to  en- 
tertain all  who  attend,  but  it  will  be  wise  to  engage  a  stopping  place 
in  advance.Write  to  Hon.  J.  H.  Carpenter,  Madison. 

Railroad  Rates. — All  the  leading  roads  leading  in  the  direction 
of  Madison  have  offered  reduced  rates.  All  Indiana  teachers  will 
have  to  pass  through  Chicago,  and  they  can  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
trip  from  these  data :  From  the  R  R.  Supt.  we  are  informed  that 
the  Indiana  roads  leading  to  Chicago  will  charge  the  uniform  price 
^i  a  fare  and  a  third  for  a  round-trip  ticket.  The  fare  from  Chicago 
to  Madison,  round  trip,  is  f  $  55.  This  added  to  the  four-thirds  rate 
from  point  of  starting  to  Chicago  will  give  entire  cost. 

Since  receiving  the  above  rates  the  Pan-Handle  road  has  reduced 
its  rate  to  Chicago  to  a  single  fare  for  a  round  trip.  So  on  all  the 
lines  of  this  road  a  single  fare  to  Chicago  plus  I5.55  will  give  price 
of  round  trip  ticket  for  entire  distance.  The  ticket  to  Chicago  can 
not  be  bought  separately.    As  the  Pan-Handle  has  the  additional 
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advantage  of  making  close  connection  at  Chicago^  without  t 
it  will  perhaps  pay  teachers  to  go  by  this  line. 

Tickets  are  good  from  July  4th  going,  and  good  till  Aug 
returning ;  ^«/,  they  are  good  only  Jive  days  after  they  are  s 
at  Madison  for  return. 

Ckeap  Excursions  are  arranged  from  Madison  in  all  dii 
and  to  nearly  all  points,  including  Colorado,  CaUfoniiai  4 
National  Park,  and  even  Alaska. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


A   HANDFUL  OF  PROVERBIAL   EXPRESSIONS, 

I.  Necessity,  the  mother  of  invention. — Farqukar. 

2  Death  loves  a  shining  mark. —  VoMn^, 

3.  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law. — /^/>^. 

4.  While  there  is  life  there's  hope. — Cijf, 

5.  The  very  pink  of  perfection. — Gaidsmiih, 

6.  Forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  YxrXMt,— Burke. 

7.  Small  Latin  and  less  Greek. — Ben.  yohnson, 

8.  The  child  is  father  of  the  man. —  Wonfsuforih, 

9.  A  thing  o\  beauty  is  a  joy  iortvtx,^Keais. 

10.  Ill  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody. — Shakespeare, 

11.  To  maken  vertue  of  necessite. — Chaucer, 

12.  Comparisons  are  odious. — Donne. 

13.  Bear  up  and  steer  right  onward. — Milton, 

14.  To  err  is  human  ;  to  forgive,  divine. — Fbpe. 

15.  Learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. — C^idsmttA. 

16.  Barkis  is  willin*. — Dickens, 

17.  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. — Pope. 

18.  All  that  glitters  is  not  gold. — Shakespeare. 

19.  Look  before  you  ere  you  leap. — Samuel  BuUer, 

20.  Remedy  worse  than  the  disease. — Bacon, 

21.  And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? — LowelL 

22.  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  v\tm .—Campi 

23.  Plain  living  and  high  thinking.—  Wordsworth, 

24.  Bread  is  the  staff  of  life. — Swift. 

25.  Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  hVitn.—Crdy* 

26.  Sea  of  upturned  faces. — Scott, 

27.  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined* — B^e. 

28.  The  human  face  divine. — Milton. 

29.  Youth  on  the  prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm.— 17^/. 

30.  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground. — Addis&n, 

31.  Talkers  are  no  good  doers. — Shakespeare, 

32.  Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink. —  Wordsworth, 
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33.  The  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul. — /^/^. 

34.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. — Shakespeare, 

35.  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. — Dryden. 

36.  On  the  perilous  edge  of  battle. — MilUm, 

37.  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. — Shakespeare, 

38.  A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in  it. — Byron, 

39.  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise. — Gray, 

40.  When  found,  make  a  note  of. — Dickens, 

41.  Come,  gentle  spring !  ethereal  mildness !  come. —  Thomson, 

42.  O  ior  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness. —  Cowper, 

43.  Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances ! — Scott, 
34.  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show. — Moore, 

45.  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword, — Bulwer, 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  MAY. 

Theory  of  Teaching. — i.    What  are  the  different  purposes  of 
the  recitation  ?  20 

2.  What  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  recitation  compared  with 
the  other  exercises  of  the  school  ?    Why  ?  2-10 

3.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  recitation  ?.  20 

4.  What  is  the  attitude  of  mind  which  must  be  secured  in  the  class 
to  make  the  recitation  a  success  ?  20 

5.  State  the  objections  to  concert  recitation.    What  are  the  ad- 
vantages, and  in  what  subjects?  2-10 

Reading. — i.    What  inflection  is  generally  required  by  negative 
sentences  and  parts  of  sentences  ?  10 

2.  What  words  require  opposite  inflection  ?  10 

3.  What  is  used  to  express  irony  and  sarcasm  ?  10 

4.  Why  do  small  children  nearly  always  make  use  of  correct  in- 
flection in  their  conversation  ?  10 

5.  Regarding  a  reading  lesson  as  a  study  in  literature,  what  things 
are  to  be  considered  ?  10 

6.  Read  a  selection.  50 

Orthography. — i.     How  many  sounds  has  o?    Give  words  illus- 
trating each  sound. 

2.  How  many  sounds  has  th  ?    Give  examples. 

3.  When  are  w  and  j  vowels  ?    When  are  they  consonants  ? 
Illustrate. 
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4.  Mark  the  following  words  diacritically :   weight,  beauty, 
gage,  chicken,  and  chaise. 

5.  Spell  the  following  words  correctly,  using  capitals  with  | 
nouns  and  proper  adjectives : 

1 .  milishy  6. 

2.  indicitive  7. 

3.  gramor  8. 

4.  nomitive  9. 

5.  wooster  10. 


privalige 
seperate 
rooshian 
indelebel 
lafTyette. 


Grammar. — i.  Name  the  different  parts  of  speech,  Wrii 
tences  in  which  the  word  man  should  be  used  as  three  di^fereni 
of  speech,  and  designate. 

2.  What  is  a  sentence  ?  Upon  what  grounds  may  sentem 
separated  into  classes  ?    Name  the  classes.     • 

3.  What  are  the  kinds  of  modifying  elements,  as  to  use,  w 
sentence  may  contain  ?    Illustrate  by  examples. 

4.  In  what  grade  of  school  should  the  study  of  technical  gra 
be  commenced  ?    Give  your  reasons. 

5.  Construct  a  sentence  in  which  sm  infinitive  is  used  th 
both  a  subject  and  an  object.    Parse  the  subject. 

6.  Justify  the  use  of  the  singular  verb  and  pronoun  in  the  ! 
ing :  "  The  lowest  mechanic,  as  well  as  the  richest  citizen ,  is  pre 
in  Ais  rights.'* 

7.  Capitalize  and  punctuate  the  following :  if  i  may  judge 
gorgeous  colors  and  the  exquisite  sweetness  and  variety  of  hia 
autumn  i  sHould  say  is  the  poet  of  the  family. 

8.  Analyze  the  above  sentence. 

9.  Parse  t/,  sweettuss,  may  judge,  say.  i 
10.     Write  all  of  the  participles  of  the  verb  see,  in  both  the 

and  the  passive  voice. 

Geography. — i.  Indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the  foil 
words :     Colorado,  Antilles,  Kansas,  Paraguay,  Panama. 

2.  From  what  two  places  is  longitude  reckoned,  and  how 
degrees  are  they  apart  ? 

3.  What  divides  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  from  the  Wester: 

4.  Mention  a  peculiar  feature  of  Utah  Territory — of  Wy 
Territory— of  Indian  Territory. 

5.  How  are  the  United  States  bounded?  What  is  their 
Their  population  ? 

6.  What  change  has  been  made  in  the  location  of  the  Cif 
Dakota  Territory  ? 

7.  When  is  the  earth  nearest  the  sun,  and  when  farthest  fr 

8.  How  far  north  or  south  of  the  eqifator  do  the  rays  of  tl 
ever  fall  vertically  ? 
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9.  Where  in  Africa  is  the  English  language  spoken  ?  In  South. 
America?    In  Asia? 

10.  What  is  the  United  Kingdom  ?  Who  is  its  sovereign  ?  Hoir 
is  its  legislation  conducted  ? 

Penmanship. — i.     What  is  the  base  line  ?    The  head  line  ? 

2.  Describe  the  proper  position  of  the  thumb  in  holding  the  pen.. 
The  relative  position  of  the  arm  and  paper,  or  copy-book. 

3.  Describe  the  arm-rest ;  the  hand-rest. 

4.  Analyze  the  letters  t  and  y,  • 

5.  What  instruction  would  you  give  to  a  class  before  attempting 
to  write  the  letter  u  f 

NoTB.— Your  writiB^  in  answering  thes«  questions  will  be  ttiken  m  a  specimen  of  your 
peaaaanship,  and  will  be  marked  50  or  below,  according  to  merit. 

Physiology. — i.    (a)  How  many  classes  of  food  are  there?    (b) 

Namethera.  a- 5;  b-5 

3.    What  is  the  constitution  of  the  gastric  juice  ?  10 

3.  (a)  Describe  the  liver,    {b)  What  are  its  functions  ?    a-5 ;  b-5 

4.  What  is  the  chemical  constitution  of  bone  ?  10 

5.  How  do  the  arteries  and  veins  differ  in  structure  ?  10 

6.  What  does  the  nervous  system  comprise  7  lo 

7.  What  changes  take  place  in  the  blood  by  respiration  ?  lo 

8.  What  is  disinfection  ?  10 

9.  What  is  the  "  blind  spot  ? "  10 
10.    Why  are  catarrhal  troubles  common  among  school  children 

in  winter  ?  lo 

U.  S.  History. — i.  Name  five  people  from  whom  early  explorers 
or  settlers  came,  or  are  said  to  have  come  to  this  country  ?    5  pts,  2  ea. 

2.  Who  discovered  Florida  ?    Why  was  it  so  named  ?  5-5. 

3.  What  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  charter  of  the  Connecticut 
Colony  ?  I  a 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  retreat  across  the  Delaware,  with  its 
result.  10 

5.  What  was  the  advantage  to  this  country  from  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  which  the  histories  say  settled  nothing  ?  \o 

6.  What  startling  condition  of  things  was  revealed  by  the  way  in 
which  Lincoln's  first  proclamation  for  volunteers  was  received  at  the 
south?  io> 

7.  Give  the  history  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  10 

8.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Alabama.  lo 

9.  What  two  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  adopted  in 
Johnson's  administration  ?  5*5 

10.  What  important  purchase  was  made  in  that  administration  ^ 
What  important  trial  took  place  ?  5-S 

NoTs.— All  descriptions  to  b«  confined  six  lines  each. 
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Arithmetic. — i.  In  packing  books  to  fill  an  order,  it  was 
tbat  if  they  were  packed  in  boxes  containing  either  48,  56,  64 
books  in  each,  there  was  a  remainder  of  18  each  time  ;  but  if  p 
in  boxes  containing  50  each,  there  was  no  remainder.  How 
books  were  ordered  ? 

2.  Divide  375  by  .75  and  .75  by  375,  and  find  the  sum  and 
«nce  of  the  quotients. 

3  If  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  60  pounds,  how  man 
that  h^d  2  bu.  each  will  be  required  to  contain  3  t.  4  cwt.  :;( 
wheat  ? 

4.  The  distance  from  Boston  to  Chicago  is  about  843  miU 
a  degree  of  longitude  at  Boston  contains  about  5 1  tniles ;  wh^ 
noon  at  Boston,  what  is  the  time  at  Chicago  ? 

5.  When  money  is  worth  9  per  cent,  interest,  A  bought  ^Soc 
of  goods,  kept  them  4  months,  and  sold  them  for  $959- 10 ;  wt 
cent,  on  the  cost  did  he  gain  ? 

6.  A  boat  is  rowed  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  and  is 
44  feet  in  9  strokes  of  the  oar ;  how  many  strokes  are  made  ii 
nute  ?    Solve  by  proportion. 

7.  What  is  the  side  of  a  cube  equal  to  a  pile  of  wood  242  ft 
12  ft.  wide,  and  7  ft.  high  ? 

8.  A  and  B  have  the  same  amount  of  money;  if  A  had  |20 
and  B  f  10  less,  A  would  have  2^  times  as  much  as  B ,  what  ha^ 
Solve  by  analysis 

9.  What  sum  of  money  will  yield  as  much  interest  in  3  y< 
4 1  per  cent.,  as  $540  yields  in  i  year,  8  months,  at  7  per  cent 

10.  A  note  of  11,250,  dated  July  5,  1868,  was  paid  June  f 
with  interest  at  8  per  cent. ;  what  was  the  amount  paid  7 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  JUNl 


Geography. — i.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  extends  fro 
United  States  to  the  Arctic  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  Ihe  Pacil 
embraces  seven  provinces.  Ottawa  is  the  capital.  Montreal 
bee  and  Toronto  are  its  three  largest  cities. 

2.  Greece  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  leading  coui 
the  world  in  civilization,  literature  and  art.  It  has  a  very  ferti 
capable  of  producing  in  profusion  all  the  products  of  the  wan 
perate  regions ;  but  agriculture  is  neglected.  It  has  also  rid 
eral  deposits  that  are  left  undeveloped.  Its  ruler  is  a  king  « 
herits  his  office.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  king 
single  body  of  representatives  elected  every  four  years. 

3.  Lisbon  and  Oporto.     Port-wine. 
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4.  Massachusetts — manufacturing,  commerce,  fisheries ;  Pennsyl- 
vania—mining, manufacturing,  commerce,  agriculture ;  Iowa — min- 
ing, stock-raising,  and  agriculture;  Colorado — mining,  stock-raising  i 
Florida — raising  of  tropical  fruits,  commerce. 

6.  United  Kingdom.    Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

7.  Sultan,  Khedive,  Emperor. 

8.  Brazil,  Rio  Janeiro, 

9.  France  and  Switzerland.  France  is  about  three-fourths  the 
size  of  Texas.  In  manufactures  it  ranks  next  to  Great  Britain. 
Public  education  is  provided  for  by  the  State.  It  lies  southeast  of 
England,  and  has  a  hilly  and  mountainous  surface  in  the  east.  The 
valleys  of  the  Seine,  Loire,  and  Garonne  lie  in  the  western  part. 
The  greater  part  of  the  people  live  by  agriculture.  The  usual  grains 
and  fruit  crops  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone  are  produced.  The 
beet  is  quite  extensively  cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
The  orange,  the  olive  and  the  vine  are  found  in  the  southern  sec- 
tions. Paris  is  the  capital.  Switzerland  is  a  land  of  snowy  peaks, 
mountain  torrents,  crystal  lakes,  picturesque  valleys,  and  the  grand- 
est scenery  in  Europe.    The  capital  is  Berne. 

10.  Tobacco — Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Maryland. 
Rice — South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi. 
Cotton — Mississippi,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Arkan- 
sas, Texas.  Wheat — Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Colorado. 

AniTHMrnc— 3.  .027538  -j-  .0326  =  .84472  -|-.  The  quotient  is  larger 
than  the  dividend.     We  subtract  it  algebraically  and  obtain — .717182. 

4.  (9  X  6  X  6  X  J1728)  -f-  2150.4  =  260.35  bu. 

5.  714  min.  -T-  54  min.  =  18},  difference  of  longitude  in  degrees.  13}°  = 
13°,  13'',  20^^.  This  gives  a  difierence  in  time  of  52  min.  53J  secon<fs. 
Since  W.  has  later  time  than  St.  L.,  it  is  52  min.  53}  seconds  after  9  o'clock 
atW. 

6.  He  lost  >^  and  sold  the  remaining  ^  at  509^  profit.    509^  =  } ;  }  of 

whole  transaction. 

7.  I300  for  5  mo.  =  ^1500  for  i  mo. 

700  for  3  mo.  =-    2100  for  i  mo. 
200  for  8  mo.  =    1600  for  i  mo. 

I1200  ^5200 

600  for  2  mo.         1200  for  I  mo. 


'i=:  yi  gain.    As  he  lost  y^  and  gained  ^  there  was  no  loss  or  gain  by  the 


|6oo  for  ?  mo.       ^4000  for  i  mo. 

I4000  -f-  ^600  =  6^.   Ans.    The  other  half  should  be  paid  in  6^  mo. 
y^4>  -|-  3S  =  5  ft.,  diagonal  distance  between  the  lower  comers. 
y'5*  -f  2*  =  1/29  =  54  — .     Ans.   5.4  ft.  nearly. 
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9. 

20  men : 
8  his.  : 
6  ft.     : 

50  yds. : 

10  men  : 
6hn. 

7  ft. 
180  yds. 

:  5  days. 

18  in.    : 

4  ft.  (48 

in.)     Ans.,  21 

days. 

10. 

2(75  + 

I2S)XS  = 
16 

=  125.     Ans., 

125  boards. 

i-f-J 

l  +  i 

i   =2. 

II. 

=  —  =2. 

aiXJ 

JXi 

A 

ax  "5 

=450. 

450  -4-  .000205  =  2195121  +, 

Theory  of  Teaching.— i.    Thinking,  fceliag,  and  wiHing. 

2.  The  using  of  his  five  senses  to  gain  knowledge,  his  m 
in  recalling  such  knowledge. 

3.  Because  the  child's  powers  of  perception  are  most  actii. 
because  it  is  through  these  powers  that  all  primary  ideas  must 

■4.  Because  a  picture  can  be  seen  only,  and  that  from  on 
point  of  view,  while  objects  may  be  seen  from  many  paints  of 
and  may  be  touched,  thus  bringing  in  another  sense  which  mli 
a  more  vivid  impression. 

5.  By  referring  to  objects  that  he  has  seen  he  may  be  tn 
call  them  up  and  by  his  power  of  imagrination  enlarge  and  cc 
them.  We  wish  to  teach  the  idea  of  an  island.  The  child  has 
seen  an  island.  Ask  him  to  call  up  the  little  elevations  in  lb 
that  are  surrounded  by  water  when  it'  rains.  Then  ask  him  to 
ine  them  many  times  larger. 

Grammar. — i.  Words  are  the  signs  of  ideas.  Words  an 
rated  into  classes  called  parts  of  speech  on  the  ground  of  thi 
in  the  sentence. 

2.  The  essential  elements  of  a  sentence  are  the  subject  ant 
icate.  These  elements  are  essential  because  a  sentence  d 
exist  without  them. 

3.  A  person  fAaf  uses  discretion  will  make  friends.  A  pe 
discretion  will  make  friends.     A  discreet  person  will  make  frii 

4.  The  purpose  in  the  study  of  technical  grammar  is  to  s 
the  theory  of  language.  The  purpose  in  language  lessons  \\ 
quire  the  use  of  language. 

5.  An  infinitive  is  the  verb  used  without  limitation.    1 
like  to  write  (noun)  sentences  to  be  read  (adjective)  by  sc 
teachers  who  read  to  criticise  (adverb). 

6.  The  verb  is  singular  to  agree  with  the  singular  subject  J^ 

7.  Of  all  results  this  is  the  most  to  be  dreaded  The  use 
word  others  excludes  this  result  from  consideration,  therefore  it 
be  omitted. 
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8.  A  large,  rough  mantle  of  sheepskin,  fastened  around  the  loins 
by  a  girdle  or  belt  of  hide,  was  the  only  covering  of  that  strange, 
solitary  man,  Elijah  the  Tishbite. 

9.  This  is  a  simple,  declarative  sentence.  Log.  sub.,  A  large, 
rough  mantle  of  sheepskin,  fastened  about  the  loins  by  a  girdle  or 
belt  of  hide.  Gram,  sub..  Mantle,  modified  by  the  adjectives  a,  large 
and  rough ;  the  participial  phrase,  fastened  around  the  loins  by  a 
girdle  or  belt  of  hide ;  participle,  fastened,  modified  by  prepositional 
phrase,  around  the  loins ;  loins  is  modified  by  the  prep,  phrase,  by  a 
girdle  or  belt  of  hide.  Log.  pred..  Was  the  only  covering  of  that 
strange,  solitary  man,  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  Gram,  pred.,  was,  with 
attribute  covering;  covering  is  modified  by  adjectives  the  and  only, 
and  prep,  phrase,  of  that  strange,  solitary  man,  Elijah  the  Tishbite ; 
man  is  modified  by  appositional  phrase,  Elijah  the  Tishbite. 

10.  Man  is  a  noun,  common,  third  person,  singular  number,  ob- 
jective case,  governed  by  prep.  of.  Elijah  is  a  noun,  proper,  third 
person,  singular  number,  masculine  gender,  objective  case,  in  appo- 
sition with  man.  Tishbite  is  a  noun,  proper,  third  person,  singular 
number,  masculine  gender,  in  apposition  with  Elijah. 


MISCELLANY. 


C  M.  Merica,  county  superintendent,  will  hold  a  normal  at  Au- . 
burn,  beginning  July  7th. 

Ladoga  Normal. — This  school  is  in  the  charge  of  S.  F,  Knotts. 
Its  summer  term  opened  June  loth. 

Elkhart. — T.  B.  Swartz  has  closed  a  good  year  at  Elkhart,  grad- 
uating fourteen  from  the  high  school. 

Elwood. — The  enterprising  town  of  Elwood  sent  out  seven  grad- 
uates from  its  high  school — H.  W.  Fellow,  principal. 

The  thirty-third  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  will  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  4-10. 

The  Richmond  Normal  held  its  first  commencement  exercises 
June  27th,  with  eight  graduates.  The  school  has  made  a  good  start 
and  has  done  excellent  work. 

KoKOMO. — The  schools  close  this  year  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  with  a  general  feeling  that  a  more  successful  year's  work 
has  never  been  done.    Sheridan  Cox  is  still  at  the  helm. 

Goshen.— The  schools  are  reported  in  good  condition.  The  high 
school  has  just  graduated  five,  A.  Blunt  is  still  superintendent,  and 
Miss  Emma  R.  Chandler  is  still  principal  of  the  high  school. 
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Pulaski  County. — Supt.  W.  E.  Netherton  is  preparing  a  m 
which  is  to  contain  much  valuable  information,  and  the  county 
has  ordered  a  large  edition  so  that  all  interested  may  be  suppli 

Westminster  Seminary,  at  Fort  Wayne,— The  first  a 
catalogue  of  the  school  is  out  and  indicates  a  prosperous  year. 
principals,  Miss  Carrie  B.  Sharp  and  Mrs.  D.  B*  Wells,  are  botl 
class  teachers. 

Cambridge  City.— Hon.  E.  E.  While  made  an  address  i 
graduating  exercises  of  the  Cambridge  City  high  school.  Sii| 
F,  L.  Sanders  presented  the  diplomas.  Miss  Jennie  £.  Horn 
principal  of  the  high  school. 

New  Albany. — The  local  papers  speak  in  very  high  terms  i 
work  done  in  the  schools  the  past  year,  and  compliment  Supt.  i 
on  the  excellent  results.  Special  mention  is  also  made  of  the 
done  by  R.  A.  Ogg,  as  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Kosciusko  County. — The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Kosc 
county  schools  took  place  under  the  supervision  of  Supt.  Ang] 
June  2 1st.  A  large  and  intelligent  audience  was  present  and  lis 
to  an  interesting  address  by  E.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdue  Universit) 

La  Porte. — The  annual  report  of  the  schools  indicates  proj 
W.  N.  Hailman,  the  noted  kindergarten  man,  issuperintendcni 
has  started  in  on  several  new  lines.  Mr.  Hailman  has  ideas,  an 
trustees  seem  to  be  willing  to  give  him  a  fair  opporltinity  to  err 
chem. 

Antioch  College,  of  which  Horace  Mann  was  president 
he  died,  has  just  closed  a  very  prosperous  year.    In  conneciion 
the  commencement  exercises  a  monument  in  honor  of  Mr.  I 
was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies.    Rev.  A.  D.  Long 
present  efficient  president. 

ViNCENNES  University. — The  catalogue  of  this  school  for  ii 
is  before  us.    It  shows  the  school  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
increased  prosperity  is  perhaps  due  to  the  additional  money  rea 
last  year  from  the  lottery  swindle.    That  lotter>  business  w^^  * 
grace,  not  to  the  teachers,  but  to  the  trustees. 

Purdue  University. — ^The  tenth  annual  catalogue  of  Furdu< 
hand,  showing  an  annual  attendance  of  213  students,  only  sij 
than  the  preceding  year,  notwithstanding  the  f^ict  that  the  lower 
of  the  preparatory  department  had  been  discontinued.  This  in di 
a  healthy  growth.  The  last  commencement  was  an  unqualified 
cess.  There  were  ten  graduates — four  of  whom  were  ladies, 
prospects  for  next  year  are  pronounced  "  most  excellent."  Presi 
Smart  seems  to  be  rendering  general  satisfaction. 
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Terrs  Haute. — ^A  short  visit  to  District  No.  i  of  these  schools,  of 
which  John  Donaldson  is  [principal ,  was  well  repaid.  This  school 
enrolls  over  770  and  employs  thirteen  teachers,  and  yet  not  one  case 
of  corporal  punishment  occurred  in  the  past  year.  The  order  has 
been  good — better  than  ever  before,  and  the  cases  of  suspension 
fewer.    A  good  record. 

De  Pauw  University  is  enjoying  a  sdhison  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity. The  large  accession  of  money  brings  all  other  good  things. 
The  faculty  the  coming  year  will  number  twenty-seven  professors 
and  instructors.  The  building  committee,  consisting  of  W.  C.  Dc 
Pauw,  M.  Newkirk,  D.  L.  Sbuthard,  and  Prof.  John  E.  Earp,  is  active 
and  the  new  work  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 

Jay  County  has  not  only  prospered  in  a  material  sense,  but  has 
made  rapid  strides,  for  some  years  past,  educationally.  The  schools 
have  been  carefully  graded,  a  course  of  study  has  been  followed,  the 
schoM  houses  and  grounds  have  been  improved  and  beautified,  and 
a  better  spirit  prevails  throughout.  Eleven  years  ago,  in  length  of 
school  term,  school  maps  and  apparatus,  and  system  in  school,  eighty 
counties  out  of  the  ninety-two  surpassed  Jay ;  four  years  ago  fifty 
surpassed  it ;  and  now  but  eighteen  stand  ahead.  This  indicates  the 
growth,  and  much  of  this  progress  must  be  credited  to  Supt.  Will.  J. 
Houck.  J  w.  F. 

Island  Park  Assembly  promises  to  be  a  greater  success  this  year 
than  ever  before.  As  most  readers  of  the  Journal  know,  this  assem- 
bly is  held  near  Rome  City,  on  the  Grand  Rapids  Railway,  on  a 
beautiful  island  in  Sylvan  Lake.  The  place  and  surroundings  are 
simply  delightful,  and  a  more  desirable  place  to  combine  healthful 
recreation  and  enjoyable  instruction  can  hardly  be  found. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association  meets  there  July  .ist, 
and  the  Assembly  proper  follows  this  and  continues  to  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  programme  includes  Sunday  School,  Normal,  and 
Schools  of  Science,  Language,  Elocution,  Kindergarten,  Music,  Art, 
Microscopy,  and  Popular  Lectures.  Many  distinguished  names  ap- 
pear on  the  programme. 

The  entertainment  is  cheap,  and  you  can  secure  reduced  rates  on 
the  railroads.  Write  to  Rev.  A.  H.  Gillett,  Rome  City,  Ind.,  for  full 
programme  of  particulars. 

State  Normal. — The  normal  has  just  closed  its  most  prosperous 
year.  The  average  attendance  has  been  about  400.  Commence- 
ment week  was  full  of  interest.  The  commencement  exercises  were 
of  a  very  high  order,  showing  the  results  of  the  mental  training  pe- 
culiar to  the  school.  About  fifty  county  superintendents  were  pres- 
ent and  expressed  themselves  highly  pleased,  and  passed  some  very 
complimentary  resolutions. 
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The  night  following  the  commencement  the  Aiumni  gave  i 
quet,  which  was  attended  by  about  200.  Th^  foUowing  Eoasi! 
responded  to : 

1.  The  Normal  School  and  the  State.  Response  by  State 
Holcombe. 

2.  The  Normal  School  and  the  Home.  Response  by  Pre 
of  the  Board,  Murray  Briggs. 

3.  The  Normal  School.  Response  by  President  of  the  ¥i 
George  P.  Brown. 

4.  Trained  Teachers  for  the  County  Schools.  Response  I 
Supt.  H.  H.  Hill,  Aurora,  Ind. 

5.  The  Alumni.    Response  by  D.  M.  Nelson,  Supt.  Jasper 


THE  STATE  TEACHERS*  READING  CIRCLE. 


An  important  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State ' 
ers*  Reading  Circle  met  in  this  city  on  the  evening:  of  the  lot 
All  the  members  were  present  except  J.  C.  Macpherson.  The 
was  permanently  organized  by  the  election  of  J.  J.  Mills  for  pre 
and  H.  M.  Skinner  for  secretary.  The  latter  was  requested 
act  as  temporary  treasurer. 

The  length  of  membership  was  determined  by  lot,  as  fc 
For  one  year,  G.  P.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae ;  1 
years,  R.  G.  Boone  and  H.  M.  Skinner;  for  three  years,  J.  C 
phersoR  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Dennis ;  for  four  years,  J,  J  Mills  and 
Hill. 

The  course  of  study  as  arranged  for  the  present  year  is  as  ft 
Pedagogics,  "Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching,''  or  "  Parker^s  Ts 
Teaching.  Mental  Science,  "Brooks*  Manual,"  or  "Sccley 
kock*s.    General  History  (to  be  selected). 

R.  G.  Boone  and  Mrs.  Dennis  were  appointed  to  select  a  te:« 
in  general  history,  the  Board  recommending  that  of  Barnes 
provided  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  p 
ers.  R.  G.  Boone  was  appointed  to  outline  the  work  in  men 
ence;  Geo.  P.  Brown,  the  subject  of  methods  of  instructio: 
H.  B.  Hill,  the  general  history.  To  Geo.  P.  Brown  was  assigi 
business  of  arranging  a  plan  for  securing  the  books  to  be  use^ 

PLAN   OF  ORGANIZATIffN. 

X.  Any  teacher  or  other  person  in  the  Stale  of  Indiana  n 
come  a  member  of  this  Circle  by  forwarding  his  name  to  thi 
ager  of  his  county,  together  with  a  pledge  to  faithfully  pun 
prescribed  course  of  study  and  pay  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents 
present  year,  and  for  future  years  such  fees  as  may  be  decide 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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3.  In  case  there  is  no  manager  within  a  county,  any  teacher  may 
become  a  member  of  the  State  Circle  and  receive  all  the  benefits  of 
the  same,  by  applying  to  the  manager  of  an  adjoining  county.  The 
members  of  the  State  Circle  resident  in  any  town,  township  or  neigh- 
borhood, may  form  a  Local  Circle,  which  shall  meet  once  every  week 
or  fortnight,  as  they  may  elect,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  dis- 
cussion. 

3.  Each  Local  Circle  shall  elect  a  secretary,  whose  name  shall  be 
reported  to  the  county  manager,  and  who  shall  act  as  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  Local  Circle  and  the  county  manager ; 
but  ihis  provision  shall  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  individuals, 
who  are  not  members  of  a  Local  Circle,  reporting  directly  to  the 
county  manager. 

4.  The  general  direction  of  the  work  in  each  county  shall  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  county  superintendent,  or  other  person  to  be 
appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  called  the 
county  manager. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  manager  to  transmit  to  the 
teachers  of  his  county  all  circulars,  books,  examination  questions, 
etc.,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Directors ;  to  solicit  and  transmit  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  names  of  members  and  membership  fees,  and  all 
examination  papers,  etc.,  that  shall  be  called  for,  and  to  discharge 
all  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Local  Circles  and  the  Board  of  Directors. 

6.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  establish  and  maintain  at  the 
capital  of  the  State  a  Central  Bureau,  under  the  charge  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  to  whom  all  communications  from  county  mana- 
gers shall  be  addressed.  Said  Bureau  shall,  for  the  present,  be  lo- 
cated at  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Ins'truction. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  to  arrange 
and  prescribe  two  or  more  lines  of  reading  along  which  the  read- 
ing of  the  Local  Circle  and  individual  members  shall  be  pursued, 
but  the  amount  of  reading  to  be  done  within  any  given  time, 
and  other  details  of  the  work,  not  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  county  manager  in  conjunction  with  the  secretaries  of 
tbe  Local  Circles  of  the  county. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  to  make 
provision  for  all  requisite  examinations  and  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates and  diplomas. 

E.  J.  Robison,  formerly  of  Cleveland,  O.,  will  hereafter  represent 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  in  Northern  Indiana,  with  headquarters 
at  Kendallville.  He  is  an  affable  gentleman  and  will  doubtless  make 
many  friends  among  the  educational  people  of  the  Hoosier  State. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  CONVENTION  OF  COITN 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The  convention  of  county  superintendents  that  was  held  J u 
1 3.  was  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  profitable  ye 
The  chairman,  State  Supt.  Holcombe,  in  his  opening  remai 
viewed  the  work  of  previous  years.  He  said  that  the  i^rst  Stal 
vention  was  called  by  Supt.  Hoshour  in  1S62.  The  second  a 
tion  was  called  by  Supt.  Hoss  in  1866,  and  *>a.s  much  more 
than  its  predecessor.  It  discussed  the  propriety  of  several  cl 
in  the  school  law,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  allowin 
tax  for  tuition.  The  third  convention  was  called  by  Supt. 
Hopkins  in  1873,  soon  after  the  county  superintendency  lai 
into  effect.     These  meetings  have  been  held  annually  since. 

As  State  Supt.  Holcombe  will  print  in  full  in  his  report  the 
read  before  the  convention,  the  Journal  will  only  give  some 
more  important  features — reports  of  committees  and  resolutbi 

"The  Teachers'  Reading  Circle*'  was  fully  discussed  and  h 
endorsed.  [See  report  of  Reading  Circle  Committee  on  a 
page.l 

TOWNSHIP   LIBRARY. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Fletcher,  not  a  superintendent,  but  a  gen  tl  em  a 
has  had  practical  experience  in  establishing  a  neighborhood  1; 
read  a  most  excellent  paper  before  the  convention.  He  takes 
ground  in  favor  of  furnishing  such  books,  first,  as  the  boys  an 
will  read,  and  after  the  Aadi/  of  reading  has  been  formed,  li 
them  toward  a  higher  and  still  higher  class  of  reading.  He 
his  paper  on  this  most  important  subject  with  the  following : 

Archbishop  Trench,  in  his  Mediaeval  Church  History,  (pagi 
says :  "  There  are  some  conflicts  which,  so  to  speak,  are  duf; 
may  arrive  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later,  the  exact  moment 
breaking  out  being  determined  by  the  action  of  some  single 
but  which  in  themselves  are  inevitable."  Gentlemen,  this  1 
conflict  is  due;  it  is  inevitable :  shall  not  yojr  united  will  detc 
the  moment  of  the  breaking  out  to  be — now  f 

A  special  committee  to  whom  Mr.  Fletcher's  paper  was  « 
made  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted : 

The  committee  are  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  subj 
ferred,  all  the  more  as  a  satisfactory  solution  seems  to  be  h 
about  with  interminable  difficulties,  while  the  objective  purp 
end  sought  is  vital  to  the  final  perfection  of  our  school  systemn 

When  the  township  library  system  was  first  inaugurated  thei 
no  county  board  of  education  and  no  county  superintendent,  a 
to  help  take  care  of  it,  and  to  ai^in  cultivating  a  love  for  hoo\ 
a  disposition  to  read.    With  these  additional  helps  at  the  p 
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time»  together  with  the  general  advancement  in  educational  affairs 
of  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  the  committee  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  old  library  system  in  operation,  new  books  being  added 
annnally,  much  better  results  could  be  obtained  now,  than  ever  be- 
fore Still,  as  the  element  of  personal  contact,  and  individual  in- 
struction in  the  matter  of  reading,  is  so  potent  and  so  fruitful  in  its 
results,  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  better  results  can  be 
obtained  by  a  modification  of  the  townfhip  system,  at  least  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  therefore  recommend  the  following : 

1.  That  the  present  township  libraries  be  divided  into  as  many 
classes  as  there  are  school  districts  in  each  county. 

2.  That  township  trustees  be  authorized  by  law  to  use  a  portion 
of  the  special  school  revenue  annually  for  the  purchase  of  books  to 
replenish  their  district  libraries. 

3.  That  the  teacher  in  each  school  district  be  constituted  librarian 
during  the  time  of  school,  and  the'  director  out  of  school  time  shall 
be  librarian. 

4.  That  a  few  books  only  be  purchased  at  any  one  time,  and  that 
these  few  be  specially  well  selected  at  first  with  reference  to  the  idea 
of  developing  a  taste  for  reading. 

5.  During  the  interval  of  school  vacation  the  library  should  be 
open  all  day  at  least  one  day  in  each  week,  and  the  committee  sug- 
gest Saturday. 

6.  The  committee  recommend  as  among  the  first  purchases  a  few 
papers  and  magazine  to  be  placed  in  the  libraries. 

7.  The  committee  recommend  that  each  county  superintendent 
be  requested  to  make  at  least  one  talk  on  books  in  each  school  once 
a  year. 

8.  That  it  be  the  expressed  sense  of  the  convention  that  the  State 
Legislature  should  make  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  these 
libraries,  and  that  this  body  adopt  a  course  to  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore that  body  at  its  next  meeting  in  a  forcible  way. 

9.  That  there  should  be  a  standing  committee  of  such  persons  as 
will  give  it  force  and  weight,  to  further  this  scheme  of  establishing 
libraries. 

ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS.  / 

The  following  resolution  in  regard  to  publishing  the  answers  to  the        ' 
State  Board  questions  was  adopted  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote : 

Whereas,  The  study  of  subjects  by  means  of  questions  and  an- 
swers encourages  superficiality  and  is  a  cheap  means  of  cramming 
and  is  suicidal  to  sound  scholarship  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  publication  of  the  answers  to  the  State  Board 
questions  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  this  species  of  study  by  reliev- 
ing teachers  of  seeking  answers  for  themselves ;  and 
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Whereas.  The  space  given  to  these  answers  if  devoted  to 
tical  educational  articles  would  be  of  more  value  to  teachers ; 
fore. 

Re  solved ^  That  we  heartily  recommend  to  the  proprietors  a 
itors  of  all  our  State  educational  papers  to  discontinue  the  pi 
lion  of  these  answers,  and  pledge  our  support  in  encouragen 
this  reform. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Supt.  Ernst  reported  for  the  committee  on  course  of  study,  in 
it  was  recommended  that  the  course  be  divided  into  three  st^ 
standards,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  a  promotion  to  the  fol 
standard  should  be  made  on  an  examination  made  by  some 
person  than  the  teacher  in  charge.  The  proposed  standar( 
(I)  Primary;  (2)  Intermediate;  (3)  Advanced,  or  Graduation 
report  received  spirited  discussion  and  was  adopted.  A  con 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  model  course  of  study  to  accompa 
report  just  adopted.  This  committee  subsequently  reported  I 
lowing  model  course,  which  was  adopted : 

MODEL  COURSE  OF  STUDV. 

First  Standard — ist  Grade  ^  First  y^ar, 

Reading — First  Reader  completed ;   introduced  by  the  wi 
conjunction  with  the  object  method,  afterward  combining 
method. 

Spelling — All  the  words  of  the  reading  lesson  by  leltcr  and 

Writing — Blackboard  and  slate  exercise. 

Arithmetic — Adding  ones,  twos,  threes  and  fours.  Roman 
rals,  Arabic  numerals. 

General  Lessons — Language  lesson  in  connection  with  r< 
Object  lessons ;  color,  form.    Geography ;  distance  and  direc 
2d  Grade  t  Second  Year, 

Reading — Second  Reader  completed. 

Spelling — Written  exercises,  slate,  board  and  spelling  table 

Writing — A  complete  drill  on  position  at  desk,  as  to  pen  and 
ment  and  form  of  letters. 

Arithmetic — Oral  lessons,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplicatii 
tables  constructed  as  far  as  learned. 

Geography — Home ;  outline  of  township,  county  and  state. 

Language  Lessons— In  connection  with  Reading,  Notalic 
Numeration. 

jd  Grade,  Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

Reading — Third  Reader  completed. 

Spelling — All  the  words  of  importance  in  the  various  lessor 
words  defined,  spelled  by  sound  and  letters,  using  proper  dia 
marks,  slate  and  blackboard. 
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Writing — Copy  books  Nos.  2  and  3 ;  special  attention  given  to  po- 
sition, holding  pen,  movement,  etc. 

Arithmetic — Addition,  subtraction,  mnltiplication  and  division, 
mastsred  as  principles,  without  the  use  of  text-books. 

Grammar — Oral  language  lessons;  analysis  by  diagram,  giving 
subject,  predicate,  object  and  simple  modifiers. 

Geography — Oral  lessons,  by  subject,  to  premary  geog^phy. 

History — Oral  lessons;  important  events  and  dates.    (Occasional.) 

Second  Standard-^4tk  Grade ^  Fifth  and  Sixth  Years. 

Reading — Fourth  Reader  completed,  supplemental  reading  intro- 
duced. 
Spelling — Same  as  third  grade. 
Writing — Copy-books  to  Nos.  4  and  5. 
Arithmetic — Practical,  to  percentage. 
Grammar — Elementary,  completed. 
Geography — Primary  geoj^phy. 
History — Oral  lessons. 
Physiology — Oral  lessons. 

Third  Standard— ith  Grade,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Years, 

Reading — Fifth  Reader  completed,  suitable  supplemental  reading. 

Spelling — Previous  methods  continued. 

Arithmetic — Completed,  giving  special  attention  to  analysis  and 
formulas. 

Grammar^Completed,  including  a  practical  knowledge  of  com- 
position and  analysis  by  diagram. 

Geography — Completed;  map  drawing  and  physical  conditions 
mastered. 

U.  S.  History — Completed,  and  civil  government. 

Physiology — Completed 

Penmanship— Adopted  system  completed. 

Special — Familiar  lessons  or  tasks  in  elementary  science,  and  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  United  States  system  of  land  survey. 

The  First  Primary  Standard  shall  include  the  ist,  2d  and  3d  Grades 
or  years. 

The  Second  or  Grammar  Standard  shall  include  the  4th  Grade  as 
here  outlined. 

The  Third  or  Graduation  Standard  shall  include  the  5th  Grade  as 
outlined. 

The  Course  of  Study  is  not  arranged  with  special  reference  to  any 
definite  length  of  time.  Your  committee  believe  it  will  apply  equally 
well  with  a  5,  6,  or  7  months  term.  « 

In  the  above  course  the  length  of  school  year  is  purposely  left  un- 
decided. Schools  in  which  the  annual  session  is  short,  say  five  or 
six  months,  will  need  to  take  more  than  one  year  for  the  completion 
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of  what  is  here  giren  as  a  year's  work.    Schools  in  which  the 
is  seven  or  eight  months  in  length  may  complete  the  course 
eight  years  as  indicated. 

Interesting  papers  were  read  as  follows:  The  County  Su 
tendent's  Qualifications,  by  W.  H.  Muahlitz ;  The  Country  Tft 
by  M.  H.  La  Follette ;  Needed  Legislation  and  How  to  Secure 
W.  W.  Fuller ;  The  Teacher's  License  Law,  G.  A.  Osborne ;  f 
secure  better  Attendance  upon  the  School,  W.  P.  Bailey  ;  Pros 
knd  Graduation,  J.  O.  Lewellen ;  Teachers"  Reading  Circle, ' 
Wilson;  Supervision  in  Country  Schools,  W.  H.  Hcrshtnan;  ' 
ship  Organization,  E.  G.  Machan ;  Powers  of  Trustees,  J,  R.  I 
*  A  committee  reported  against  asking  the  Legislature  to  chan 
examination  for  license  from  monthly  lo  quarterly. 

COMPLIMENTARY  TO  SUPT.   J.    W.    HOLCQMBE* 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  tendered  u 
Supt.  John  W.  Holcombe  for  the  courteous  manner  in  which  ! 
cooperated  with  all  school  officers — for  his  very  able  and  co 
hensive  compilation  of  the  school  law  of  the  State  of  indiai 
his  faithful  and  efficient  work  as  State  Superintendent,  and  \ 
untiring  and  constant  endeavor  to  improve  and  elevate  the  ( 
tional  interests  of  the  state  and  nation » 

PRIZES  AWAilD&D. 

The  committee  on  award  of  prizes  offered  by  LeTy^  Baker  < 
for  highest  merit  in  graduation  manuscripts  of  examinations 
district  school,  reported  that  manuscripts  were  received  fro 
counties  of  Daviess,  Martin,  Parke,  Ohio,  Union,  Noble,  Del: 
Fountain,  Jay,  Franklin,  Shelby,  Johnson,  La  Grange,  Dea 
and  two  not  named.  The  committee  compliments  aH  the  p 
And  said  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  decide  as  to  the  n 
merits  of  the  papers,  but  gave  a  decision  as  follows : 

Firzt  Frixt^ — ^To  Mettie  Burgess,  Addison  township,  Shelby  ci 

Second  Prize — Hattie  Cottingham,  Harrison  township.  Des 
:ounty. 

Third  /Vzs#— Sallie  £.  Wingate,  Salem  township.  Del 
y:ounty. 

Most  of  the  Superintendents  went  to  Terre  Haute  lo  attei 
-ommencement  exercises  of  the  State  Normal  School,  on  tl 
following  the  convention.  They  were  both  pleased  and  cnten 
in  a  high  degree.  They  will  remember  for  many  year^  not  on 
cocnmenoemait  exercises,  but  the  banquet  that  followed. 

Among  the  resoliitiDns  adopted  were  the  foUowtng : 

I.  Advising  that  the  scale  of  graduation  of  teachers'  hcea 
adopted  by  the  convention  of  1883  be  adhered  to^ 
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3.  Recommending  that  "  specil  fitness"  be  considered  in  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers  for  graded  schools  of  towns  and  cities,  and  that 
it  be  made  to  apply  only  to  persons  whose  special  fitness  has  been 
proved  by  experience,  and  is  known  to  the  superintendent  by  personal 
observation  or  reliable  evidence,  and  that  such  persons  be  examined 
in  the  eight  branches  but  in  grading  the  examination  the  superin- 
tendent shall  not  be  bound  by  the  usual  scale. 

3.  Cordial  approval  of  Arbor  Day  exercises,  and  a  request  that  an 
Autumn  Arbor  Day  also  be  observed. 

4.  Pronouncing  the  graduation  of  pupils  from  the  district  schools 
a  helpful  agency  in  the  greater  interest  and  faithfulness  in  the  work 
of  the  schools. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  . 

President— State  Supt.  J.  W.  Holcombe.  / 

First  Vice-President — A.  H,  Morris.  / 

Second  Vice-President — ^J.  O.  Lewellen. 

Secretary — William  Guthrie. 

Treasurer — ^John  P.  Carr. 

M.  A.  Mess,  Supt.  of  Franklin  county,  acted  as  secretary. 


PERSONAL. 


T.  B.  Swart z  will  remain  at  Elkhart. 

G.  W.  Bell  still  holds  the  fort  at  Monrovia. 

Jas.  Du  Shane  remains  in  charge  at  South  Bend. 

£.  A.  Bryan  is  president  of  Vincennes  University. 

Henry  G.  Vennor,  the  noted  weather  prophet,  is  dead. 

Hon.  £.  £.  White  is  Pres.  of  the  National  Council  of  Education. 

T.  V.  Dodd  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  the  Lawrenceburg  schools. 

H.  B.  Bryant  is  conducting  a  reliable  business  college  in  Indiana- 
polis. 

G.  G.  Manning  will  continue  to  direct  the  educational  interests 
of  Peru. 

D.  W.  Thomas  seems  to  be  a  fixture  at  Wabash.    He  is  again  re- 
elected. 

J.  W.  Hanan,  a  State  Normal  boy,  is  re-elected  principal  of  the 
Orland  schools. 

B.  J.  Boyne  has  given  excellent  satisfaction,  and  has  been  re- 
elected at  La  Grange. 

Baily  Martin  has  resigned  the  principalship  at  Worthington,  and 
taken  charge  at  Carthage. 

Eli  F.  Brown,  editor  of  the  Educational  Weekly,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  that  paper. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale  has  been  re-elected  Supt.  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
schools,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
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W.  R.  Snyder,  of  the  Muncie  high  school,  has  been  elcctc 
cipal  of  the  Frankfort  high  school. 

Sheridan  Cox  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  1^ 
schools  for  about  the  thirteenth  time. 

B.  T.  Davis,  formerly  of  Indiana,  is  now  a  resident  of  U 
Kan.     He  began  a  normal  June  i6th. 

A.  J.  Zeller  has  lost  the  superintendency  of  ihc  Richmond  i 
or  so  reported  in  the  Indianapolis  papers. 

D.  W.  Dennis,  Prin.  of  the  Bloomingdale  Academy,  has  a 
a  position  in  the  faculty  of  Earlham  College. 

F.  D.  Churchill  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  Aurora  schoo 
J.  H.  Van  Houten  principal  of  the  high  school. 

J.  J.  Burns,  former  State  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  h 
ceeded  John  Hancock  as  Supt.  of  the  Dayton,  O.,  schools. 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  former  superintendent  of  Clark  county,  hi 
re-employed  as  superintendent  of  Owensboro,  Ky.,  schools. 

L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue  University,  is  president  of  I 
Education  Department  of  the  National  Association  this  yean 

W.  H.  Banta  has  been  thirteen  years  superintendent  of  the 
raiso  schools.     He  has  been  re-elected  at  an  increased  salary 

Samuel  Lilly  has  closed  his  eighth  year  as  principal  of  the  ( 
schools,  and  still  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  patrons 

J.  B.  Starkey  has  closed  up  successfully  his  eighth  yeaj  as 
intendent  of  the  Martinsville  schools,  and  M^ill  continue  in  ch 

W.  A.  Mowry,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  after  August  isi  wilt  \ 
ciate  editor  of  TA^  Journal  of  Education.    H  c  w  ic  I  ds  a  trencha 

P.  A.  Allen  is  re-elected  for  a  fourth  year  as  supcrintcnden 
Bluffton  schools.  The  schools  have  prospered  well  under  hii 
vision. 

i.  £.  Ockeman  has  resi^^ed  the  principalship  of  the  T 
ools  after  two  years  service,  to  accept  a  similar  position  at 
fort,  Ohio. 

D.  Mowry,  formerly  Supt   of  Elkhart  county,  now  an  M 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  a  Water  Cure  Sanitarium,  located 
Brighton,  Penn. 

J.  N,  Study,  for  several  years  past  superintendent  of  the 
castle  schools,  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  the  Richmond  scho 
merited  promotion. 

John  M.  Olcott,  editor  of  the  Educatiottal  Wetkly,  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Greencastle  schools,  at  a  salary  of  |l6 
J.  N.  Study,  resigned. 

J.  W.  Caldwell,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Seymour  \ 
but  for  several  years  past  of  Sheldon,  IIL,  has  been  elected  \ 
the  Huntington  schools. 

A.  C.  Shortridge,  for  many  years  the  efficient  su peri n ten 
the  Indianapolis  schools,  will  engage  to  do  a  few  week$  of  1 
work  in  July  and  August. 

D.  E.  Hunter,  Supt.  of  the  Washington  schools,  an  expe 
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institute  worker,  will  make  engagements  to  conduct  institutes  for  the 
months  of  July  and  August. 

John  M.  Bloss,  Snpt.  of  the  Muncie  schools,  made  an  address  at 
the  public  celebration  on  decoration  day  The  public  schools  joined 
in  the  celebration  and  furnished  the  music. 

Joseph  Carhart.  for  six  years  past  the  popular  teacher  of  Reading 
and  Elocution  in  the  State  Normal  School,  has  been  elected  Prof,  of 
Elocution  and  Oratory  in  De  Pauw  University. 

W.  P.  Pinkham,  of  Earlham  College,  last  year  acting  president, 
will  take  the  principalship  of  Spiceland  Academy.  Thomas  Newlia 
having  accepted  a  professorship  in  Haverford  College. 

H.  S.  McRae  had  a  prosperous  year  at  Marion.  Mrs.  McRae,. 
principal  of  the  high  school,  made  the  address  to  the  graduating: 
class,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  she  did  it  well. 

W.  F.  Yocum  has  declined  a  professorship  in  De  Pauw  University,, 
and  consented  to  continue  in  charge  of  the  Fort  Wayne  College,  with 
the  condition  that  its  facilities  shall  be  largely  increased. 

Geo.  F.  Bass,  a  supervising  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  scfaoofs, 
and  who  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  many  counties  of  the  state, 
has  yet  a  few  vacant  weeks  in  which  to  do  institute  work. 

Dale  J.  Crittenbarger,  Supt.  of  Madison  county,  was  recently  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Effie  Daniels.  This  crowns  the  many  eminent  qualifi- 
cations of  Mr.  Crittenbarger  for  the  important  office  he  holds. 

M.  A.  Mess,  Snpt.  of  Franklin  county,  read  an  address  to  the 
county  board  of  education  at  the  June  meeting,  filled  with  informa- 
tion and  valuable  suggestion.  It  was  published  in  full  in  the  county 
papers. 

The  marriage  of  Wm.  F.  M.  Goss,  Professor  of  Practical  Mechan- 
ics in  Purdue  University,  and  Miss  Edna  D.  Baker,  instructor  in  the 
University  Academy,  is  announced  to  take  place  about  the  middle 
of  this  month.    The  Journal  extends  its  congratulations. 

E.  M.  Chaplin,  personally  known  to  almost  every  teacher  and 
school  officer  in  Northern  Indiana,  after  a  service  of  nine  years  with 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  has  retired  to  private  life.  While  he  is 
deciding  what  new  line  of  work  to  take  up,  he  is  serving  his  country 
by  swinging  in  a  hammock  in  his  front  yard. 

Alex.  C.  Hopkins,  for  a  time  State  Superintendent ;  for  some  years 
connected  with  the  Danville  Normal,  and  for  the  last  year  or  two  at 
Danville,  111.,  College,  has  completed  his  arrangements  to  transfer 
his  entire  teaching  force  and  take  charge  of  a  normal  school  at  Salina^ 
Kansas.     He  gets  a  large  new  building  and  his  prospects  are  good. 

General  H.  P.  Hurst,  who  has  for  several  years  represented  A.  S  • 
Barnes  &  Co.  in  Indiana,  has  severed  his  connection  with  that  house 
and  has  "set  up  for  himself,*'  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  as 
author  and  publisher  of  '*  Hurs's  Movable  and  Reversible  Copy  Com- 
pend  of  State  Work,  Penmanship  and  Drawing."  May  his  new  en- 
terprise succeed  as  it  deserves. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees  Jas.  K. 
Beck  was  made  principal,  and  Jas.  A.  Woodburn  first  assistant  of 
the  Preparatory  Department  of  Indiana  University.     Every  one  will 
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be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  promotion  of  Profs.  Beck  and  Wooi 
These  gentlemen  are  earnest,  pains-taking  workers,  bringing  t 
positions  experience,  zeal,  and  a  praise- worthy  ambition  to  ex 

John  Hancock.— The  OAto  Educational  Afantkiy  has  tht  \ 

ing  paragraph  in  regard  to  Dr.  Hancock,  which  the  Journal  h 

endorses : 

"  The  Dayton  Journal  greatly  regrets  the  retirement  of  Dr 
cock  from  the  superintendency  of  the  Dayton  schools*  A  111 
educator,  born  for  the  school-room,  qualified  by  a  conscientio 
able  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  has  justly  earned  a  national  i 
tion,  and  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  ten  thousand  \ 
As  a  teacher  in  Cincinnati  for  many  years*  as  snpedntcndeni 
Cincinnati  schools,  as  superintendent  of  the  Dayton  schools 
last  ten  years,  as  an  efficient  member  of  both  the  Ohio  and  t 
tional  Teachers*  Association  for  many  years,  as  the  advocate  o1 
good  cause,  and  as  a  broad,  generous,  and  noble-hearted  ma 
Hancock  has  won  for  himself  an  enviable  and  enduring  reput; 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  Supt  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  has  been 
the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Providence,  R.  L,  at  a 
of  1^3000.  Mr.  Tarbell  has  just  closed  his  seventh  year  at  Tn 
poLis,  and  had  been  re-elected  for  next  year.  If  he  accepts  th 
and  it  is  understood  that  he  will,  Indianapolis  and  the  State  « 
fer  a  loss  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  good, 

Mr.  Tarbell  is  scholarly,  gentlemanly,  industrious,  andnndei 
most  thoroughly  every  detail  of  school  work,  both  as  to  manao 
and  methods,  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  completion  of  tb 
school  course.  He  is  able  to  advise  and  assist  any  teacher 
grade  in  the  schools.  He  was  never  known  to  neglect  anythii 
many  important  particulars  he  has  but  few  equals  as  a  superi 
ent  of  city  school  in  the  United  States. 

The  Indianapolis  board  do  not  stand  one  chance  in  a  hum 
find  his  equal  to  fill  hia  place. 

The  Journal  most  cordially  congratulates  its  old  editor  ar 
long  friend,  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Hoss,  LL.  D,,  upon  a  new  honor  coi 
upon  him,  as  indicated  by  the  following  complimentary  notice  c 
from  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital: 

The  election  of  Prof.  George  W.  Hoss,  of  this  city,  to  the  c 
English  Literature  and  Oratory  in  Baker  University,  is  a  trtl 
worth.  Prof.  Hoss  is  a  true  educator,  a  thorough  western  ma 
up  with  the  times,  and  in  love  with  Kansas.  He  served  the  5 
Indiana  fahhfully  and  well  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instr 
and  was  offered  a  chair  in  De  Pauw  University  of  that  Stat* 
he  wanted  to  be  in  Kansas,  where  he  has  been  very  servi 
among  the  educators  of  this  State.  He  is  editor  of  the  Educa 
a  Journal  devoted  to  the  school  interests,  and  in  addition  to  \ 
to  rial  work,  he  has  been  active  as  a  lecturer  on  educational  su 
He  has  been  active  and  useful  ever  since  he  came  among  us. 
Capital  is  pleased  that  so  good  and  com y^e tent  a  tnan  has  bee 
honored.  His  scholarship  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  an 
with  his  well  known  energy  and  his  quickness  of  conscien 
serve  to  render  him  a  still  more  useful  man  in  his  new  relatioi 
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POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

This  dcpavtment  is  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Brayton,  of  the  IndisnapoUs  High  School. 


TAME     OWLS. 

"  Queer  pets/'  you  will  say.  That  is  because  you  know  little  of 
them.  The  fact  is  owls  are  easily  tamed  and  among  the  most  inter- 
esting of  birds. 

Shall  I  ever  forge^  the  two  owls  which  Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan  had  for 
pets  at  Irvington,  die  winter  of  1876-7  ?  Every  evening  we  brought 
them  in  from  under  the  stairs,  placed  them  on  the  backs  of  two  chairs 
before  the  open  fire,  and  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  we  did. 
They  wi  uld  gaze  into  the  fire  with  all  the  solemnity  of  men  or  cats. 
There  was  the  great  Homed  OwI»  Budo  Vtrginionus,  who  had  lost 
one  leg  in  a  trap,  and  so  could  not  scratch  or  fight ;  him  we  dubbed 
for  this  reason  the  "Good  Owl."  Little  Scops  asio,  the  Screech  Owl, 
was  a  quadrangular  brachycephalous  little  rascal,  cross  and  "sassy,** 
always  hissing  and  snapping  his  harmless  little  bill,  so  we  called  him 
the  "Wicked  Owl."  Like  most  animals  as  long  as  they  had  plenty 
to  eat  and  nothing  to  do  they  were  peaceful  and  happy  under  the 
stairs  and  seemed  to  enjoy  their  evening  fireside  siesta,  always  eye- 
ing the  fish  we  were  studying  and  gravely  considering  the  mysteries 
of  icthyological  nomenclature.  The  Wicked  Owl  and  the  Good  Owl 
were  at  the  height  of  their  glory  when  Dr.  Jordan  gave  a  party  to  the 
returned  Butler  University  Scientific  Tramps — Bust,  we  called  it  for 
short,  as  they  were  perpetually  out  of.  money — and  they  occupied 
each  an  alcove  on  either  side  of  the  book-case,  where  they  were  mis- 
taken for  poorly  stuffed  owls  until  little  Scops  gave  the  scheme  away 
by  an  untimely  hiss  and  snap. 

But  it  was  their  last  party,  for  the  big  bad  boy  who  fed  the  owls 
did  not  feed  them  for  several  days,  and  so  in  the  cruelty  born  of 
hunger  the  Good  Owl  killed  the  Wicked  Owl  and  ate  him,  all  except 
his  big  skull  and  claws.  The  bones  however,  with  the  feathers,  were 
regurgitated,  owl- fashion,  from  the  capacious  maw  of  the  Good  Owl 
the  next  day,  but  there  was  not  enoueh  left  of  poor  little  Scops  to 
furnish  the  pretext  for  a  funeral.  And  the  Good  Owl  that  was  not 
good  got  away  and  was  shot  by  the  next  door  neighbor,  who  sarcas- 
tically offered  to  sell  him  to  Dr.  Jordan  for  a  specimen  for  75  cents. 
And  that  was  the  end  of  the  Little  Scops  and  the  Big  Bubo. 

But  their  places  were  soon  filled  by  other  unusual  pets — a  big 
American  Eagle,  a  Red  Tailed  Buzzard,  a  Hen  Hawk,  and  another 
great  Owl.  They  were  turned  loose  in  the  barn  loft  and  stirred  up 
whenever  we  had  company  with  a  long  pole  and  made  to  dance. 
They  ate  butcher's  meat,  rats  and  birds,  fought  little,  and  none  of 
them  had  sense  enough  to  walk  down  ^he  open  stairs  and  fly  from 
the  barn.  When  approached  birds  of  prey  throw  themselves  down 
on  one  side  and  present  their  claws  and  bill.  There  is  no  danger  in 
taking  them  up  if  you  only  seize  them  by  the  tips  of  the  wings  and 
bring  them  together  over  their  back.  I  know  a  little  woman  who'  is 
perfectly  fearless  of  all  wounded  hawks  and  owls,  and  would  not 
hesitate  to  take  the  scalp  and  entire  skin  of  either  of  our  eagles. 

The  American  Eagle  is  easilv  cowed ;  he  shows  little  fight ;  he  is 
a  parasite  on  the  fish-hawk,  and  would  rather  steal  than  fight.  But 
the  Golden  Eagle  is  game ;  he  will  take  young  lambs,  will  fight  dogs, 
and  I  knew  a  pair  of  them  to  attack  a  friend  of  mine  in  an  open  field 
when  he  had  wounded  the  female. 
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A  short  time  since  Prof.  Hurty,  of  this  ciiy,  presented  mc 
hig  Horned  Owl ;  its  wing  was  broken  ;  it  had  had  no  food  or 
for  four  days.  I  put  steak  in  its  mouth  and  watered  it  from  a  ; 
and  its  vigor  soon  returned.  We  had  it  in  the  front  room  for  a 
it  would  roost  on  the  sofia,  a  chair- top,  or  even  on  ihe  what  nci 
teachers  of  the  adjacent  public  school  borrowed  it  as  a  fertile 
of  abject  and  language  lessons ;  the  neighbors  came  by  squa,< 
and  families  to  see  it  on  Sabbath ;  it  harmed  no  one  ;  it  wa$  t 
light  of  baby  Irena,  who  never  wearied  of  looking  at  its  grca 
and  was  eVen  eager  to  shake  its  wicked  paw.  in  those  cla^ 
its  strength ;  it  could  break  a  lead  pencil  in  them,  and  once 
could  not  pry  them  open  with  a  file. 

It  swallowed  three  half-grown  rats  in  as  many  minutes,  ai 
next  morning  gave  up  the  bones  and  hair  in  a  neat  Httle  paj 
But  chicken  time  was  coming  on  and  the  owl  must  die.  His  I 
wing  seemed  to  be  healing  nicely  without  care,  and  would  sooi 
shoughed  off  and  left  him  a  one-armed  owl. 

I  hated  to  see  the  light  go  out  of  those  wonderful  eyes — th^ 
beautiful  it  seemed  to  me  I  had  ever  seen  tn  a  bird ;  the  great 
Lri3  was  seven-eights  of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  pupil  varied  \ 
small  o  to  the  size  of  a  marble.  If  you  think  this  species  a 
see  in  the  daytime  you  are  mistaken.  He  could  see  as  well ; 
of  us— <ould  see  a  grasshopper,  a  spider  hung  before  him  on  a 
thread.  He  could  gaze  at  the  sun  without  blinking,  could  cc 
either  pupil  independent  of  the  other.  He  always  sat  sere 
down,  his  feet  only  visible  and  his  body  about  as  broad  as  hig 
ean  up  or  down  and  as  expressive  as  a  mule's ;  I  never  saw  a  * 
one  but  what  was  made  to  stand  up  like  a  hawk  or  eagle, 

I  poured  a  few  drops  of  chloroform — nearly  a  teaspoonful^ 
feathers  between  his  eyes,  laid  him  in  a  box,  and  in  a  mome 
troubles  were  all  over;  the  cat  and  dog  which  he  feared  not  lc5 
they  feare  .  him  could  vex  him  no  more.  A  lady  consented  to 
n  for  me,  and  I  now  have  it  over  my  desk,  as  owl -like  as  ih 
often  seen  when  dead. 

Besides  Bubo  and  Scops  we  have  in  Indiana  the  Great  Gra 
and  the  pure.  White  Snowy  Owl  as  rare  winter  visitants  in 
North ;  there  is  also  the  Saw- Whet  or  Acadian  Owl,  which  n 
commonly  gets  lost  in  cities,  not  being  able  to  solve  the  riddle 
town ;  the  Barn  Owl,  too,  is  sometimes  taken,  while  the  Long 
Owl  is  a  not  uncommon  resident.  But  Little  Scops  and  Old  Big 
are  the  best  known  of  their  tribe.  They  are  an  odd  tot  of  I 
cat-eyed  and  big-headed,  they  seem  to  have  wisdom,  but  real! 
sess  little  of  it.  There  are  al>out  140  species  in  the  world ;  iht 
ally  have  a  wide  range.  The  nest  is  rude,  the  eggs  several  and 
Their  lugubrious  outcries,  screechings  and  hootings  have  givei 
^^rimalkins  in  feathers  place  in  the  literature  of  superstition  and 
I  hem  good  game  for  the  poets. 

Wjien  icicles  hang  by  the  wall. 
And  Dick  the  Shepherd  blows  bis  wail. 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 
And  milk  comes  frozen  in  the  pail ; 
When  blood  is  nipped  and  ways  be  fowl. 
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Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl. 

To- who  I 
To-whit !  To-who !  O  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 


[Lctfe's  Labitr  Lost. 


Alone  and  warming  his  fine  wits, 

The  white  owl  in  Jhe  belfry  sits.  ^Ttmnytcn. 

Is  the  praying  mantis,  pictured  in  Hooker's  Natural  History,  found 
in  our  state?  Several  specimens,  much  slenderer,  and  with  very 
short  wings,  were  brought  in  by  pupils. 

Can  some  one  give  us  the  name  of  a  beetle  that  looks  as  if  made 
from  pure  gold?    Its  larva  doubtless  lives  in  wood. 

Has  the  cecropia  moth  no  tongue?  One  of  my  pupils  had  two 
change  from  the  pupa  to  the  image,  in  his  room,  and  neither  had  a 
tongue. 

A  cocoon  was  brought  in  this  week  that  measured  iij  in.  and  9} 
in.  around.  We  had  several  cocoons  spun  in  the  school-room  last 
fall ;  and  a  troilus,  a  sand  wasp,  and  a  host  of  ichneumons  under- 
went their  metamorphosis  there  during  the  year. 

A  pupil  says :  "  If  we  could  stand  on  the  sun,  and  watch  the  earth 
and  moon,  as  they  journey  through  space,  we  should  see  the  moon 
cross  the  path  of  the  earth  in  twenty  odd  places,  during  the  year ; 
^et  our  bo>ok  says  that  their  orbits,  being  inclined  five  degrees,  cross 
m  two  places,  called  nodes.'*    How  would  you  make  it  clear  to  him  ? 

What  causes  produce  that  change  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
which  takes  place  once  in  10.000  years  ?  How  can  the  obliquity 
change  \}^  in  10,000  years,  and  yet  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  de- 
scribe, in  about  26.000  years,  a  circU  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  ? 

Hartford  City.  Teacher. 


T.V 
July  I 


NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

W.  Strasburg  and  Lee  Ault  will  open  a  normal  at  Greensburg, 
4th. 

W.  H  Elson  and  D.  W.  Dennis  will  hold  a  normal  at  Rockville, 
Jane  23d  to  July  12th. 

Prof.  Arthur  B.  Chaffee  will  open  a  summer  school  of  languages 
in  Franklin  College,  July  ist. 

W.  N.  Hailman  and  Mrs.  Eudora  Hailman  will  open  a  summer 
school  for  primary  teachers  and  kindergarteners  at  La  Porte,  July 
2 1  St — ^four  weeks . 

/  Jas.  K.  Beck  and  Ja}.  A.  Woodbura  will  conduct  a  summer  school 
at  Bloomington,  opening  July  28th  and  closing  August  29th.  Their 
previous  success  guarantees  a  good  school. 

^  The  American  Normal  at  Logansport,  J.  Fraise  Richard,  principal, 
will  open  summer  session  or  Teachers*  Congress  July  15U1.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  corps  of  instructors  a  large  numbei  of  lecturers 
are  invited  from  abroad. 
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BOOK   TABLE. 


The  Current,  the  new  Chicago  literary  weekly  paper,  still 
tains  its  high  standard.  Its  corps  of  contributors  embrace  tl: 
literary  talent  the  country  affords. 

The  Atlantic  for  July  sustains  the  high  standing  of  this  most 
lent  periodical.  Dr.  Mitchell's  interesting  serial,  "  In  War  Tii 
progressing  and  bids  fair,  when  completed,  to  add  ^eatly  to  I 
thor's  reputation.  The  opening  short  story  by  W.  H.  Bishop  i; 
The  reader  who  is  fond  of  traveb  will  be  pleased  with  the 
entitled  "A.  Cook*s  Tourist  in  Spain."  The  poems  of  ikc  d 
are  contributed  by  T.  Bailey  Aldrich  and  Eliot  C,  TniCi  Th 
tributors*  Club,  which  is  placed  last  in  the  book,  but  which  is  i 
read  first,  reviews  a  large  number  of  new  books. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  Literature.  Revised  by  T 
Jp  Backus,  President  of  Packer  Collegiate  Institute.  New 
Sheldon  &  Co. 

Shaw*s  English  Literature  has  served  as  a  school  book  o 
worth  for  many  years.  Those  who  recognised  its  value  in  th< 
lier  days  will  be  elad  to  learn  that  through  the  revision  and  p 
of  President  Backus,  it  has  not  lost,  rather  gained.  It  has  g:ai 
that  the  section  on  American  Literature  has  been  entirely  re-^ 
and  brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  Ho  attempt  is  made 
book  to  study  or  even  mention  the  names  of  all  the  writers  wh 
won  a  place  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  plan  ts  to  make  the  s 
familiar  with  the  exact  position  of  the  great  writers  of  the  E 
language ;  their  characteris  ics  and  history  ;  the  peculiarities  < 
style ;  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  in  which  each  is  ; 
thority,  believing  that  he  who  is  thus  eqnippedj  is  ready  to 
an  independent  course  in  the  field  of  letters. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


Go  West  ! — Greatest  inducements  ever  offered  to  land  seekers  in  M 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  Half- rates  for  the  round  u 
the  Indianapolis  &  St  Louis  Railway.  For  full  particut^^rs  regarding 
trains,  rates  of  fare,  etc.,  call  on  W.  J.  Nichols^  Ag^t  IndianapoliN  ik  Si 
Railway,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  A.  J.  Smith,  Gen.  Pass.  Ag't^  D,  % 
Gen.  Western  Ag't,  St.  Loub. 

Teachers  for  Texas.—  We  are  having  a  number  of  calls  for  teacbe 
Texas.  Those  willing  to  go  there,  or  to  any  of  the  Southern  States,  i 
salaries,  please  send  for  our  **  Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies^''  which  ft 
scribes  the  positions  for  which  teachers  are  wanted.  Address^  Modem 
ers'  Supply  Co.,  Logansport,  Ind. 

C.  C.  Ferrier,  a  graduate  of  Southland  Collegt;  who  has  spent  m 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute,  and  has  had  successful  exp 
as  teacher,  wishes  emplojrment  in  a  colored  school.  He  can  f  umt&h  the 
recommendations.  References:  D.  A.  Owens,  ex -Co.  Supl«,  and  A, 
kins,  Supt.  of  schools,  both  of  Franklin.     Address  faim  at  Franktin,  It 

Glen  DALE  Female  College. — Thirty-6nt  year  l>egiDS  Septcmbe 
Best  facilities  in  one  complete  and  thorough  Course — English,  Scientil 
Classical.    Superior  advantages  in  Music  and  An.     AdUresSt 

7-3t  Rev.  L.  D.  Potter,  D*  D,,  Glcndali 
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*'  From  him  who  hath  little  shall  be  taken  the  little  he  hath."  So  the  poor 
teacher  loses  through  incompetency  the  poor  school  he  succeeded  in  getting. 
It  b  a  shame  that  so  many  teachers  are  poorly  prepared  for  their  work.  Jfead 
mere  good  h^eks.  Begin  by  buying  The  Tbachb&s'  and  Students'  Libraey, 
published  in  one  large  volume  by  T.  S.  Dennis,  of  Chicago.  It  will  cost  you 
only  $3.00,  and  well  deserves  the  universal  praise  it  receives. 

The  Indiana,  Bloomington  &  Western  Railway  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  connected  with  Indianapolis.  Its  three  main  lines  make  con- 
nections east,  west,  and  north.  Its  Chicago  connection  has  grown  to  import- 
ance. Its  own  lines  run  to  Sandusky  and  connect  for  Pnt-in-Bay  and  Lake- 
side. For  full  information  address  li.  M.  Bronson,  General  Ticket  Agent, 
Indianapolis. 

Fourth  op  July,  1884. — The  Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad 
J.  M.  &  I.  and  I.  &  V.  Railroads  will  sell  cheap  excursion  tickets  to  and  from 
all  stations  on  July  3d  and  4th,  good  to  return  until  July  7th,  inclusive.  Chil- 
dren between  the  ages  o!  five  and  twelve  will  be  carried  at  one-half  the  ex- 
cursion rates. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  at  many  prominent  points  to  celebrate 
the  day  in  an  appropriate  manner,  and  all  the  popular  resorts  will  be  filled 
with  patriotic  picnic  parties ;  the  rates  will  be  very  low,  and  everybody  should 
turn  out  and  enjoy  the  Glorious  Fourth. 

Special  Cheap  Excursions  to  the  Military  Encampment. — In  order 
to  give  the  friends  of  the  **  Soldier  Boys  "  an  opportunity  to  visit  them  while 
in  camp  at  Glenn  Miller,  the  Pan- Handle  will  run  special  cheap  excursions  t5 
Richmond,  on  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  4th,  5th  and  6th,  from  In- 
dianapolis, Kokomo,  Bradford^  and  intermediate  puints.  Special  train  will 
leave  Indianapolis  at  6:30  A.  M  ,  arriving  at  Richmond  9:20  A.  M.;  returning 
leave  Richmond  6:00  p.  M.     Fare  for  the  round  trip,  $1.25. 

Tickets  good  going  only  on  date  of  sale,  but  will  be  good  for  return  passage 
until  Monday  the  7th,  inclusive. 

One  Hundred  Agents  Wanted  Double  Quick!  —  To  sell  the  First 
Authentic  Biographies  of  BLAINE  and  LOGAN!  By  H.  J.  Ramsdill, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Blaine's  intimate  friend  and  personal  choice,  and  Ben.  Perley  Poore, 
for  18  years  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Congress.  Agents  coining  money.  The 
people  demand  this  work,  because  the  most  reliable,  complete,  interesting  and 
richly  illustrated.  It  contains  659  pages;  fine  steel  portraits ;  will  be  first  out, 
sell  fastest,  and  pay  bigger  profits.  Beware  of  unreliable,  catch-penny  books. 
Write  at  once  to  Frank.  B.  Ainsworth  &  Co.,  Vance  Block,  Indianapolis. 

P.  S. — Outfits  are  ready.    Send  50  cts.  for  one  and  save  time. 

Wanted  Agents  for  the  Life  of  Blaine,  companion  vol.  to  our  fam9us 
'* Log  Cabin  to  White  House."  Over  400  pages.  Illustrated,  ^i.oo.  Mast  sell 
at  sight  and  sweep  the  country.     Elegant  prospectus  40c.     Extra  terms. 

7.  It  J  AS.  H.  Earle,  Boston. 

The  Indiana  Baptist. — The  only  Baptist  paper  owned,  edited  and  pub- 
lished in  Indiana.  Published  weekly  at  Thorpe  Block,  Indianapolis.  Elgin 
&  Chaille,  proprietors.  Single  subscriber,  one  copy  per  year,  strictly  in  ad- 
vance, ^i.oo.  Club  rates:  Six  copies  per  year,  strictly  in  advance,  ^5.00,  or 
an  extra  copy  free  to  any  one  who  sends  us  a  club  of  five.  5.3t 

Excursion  Rates  to  the  National  Convention. — On  account  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  which  meets  at  Chicago,  July  8th,  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati  &  Sl  Louis  Railway,  and  Chicago,  St«  Louis  &  Pittsburi^b 
Railroad  will  sell  Excursion  tickets  to  Chicago  And  return  at  rate  of  one  fare 
for  the  round  trip,  from  all  ticket  Stations  on  their  lines.  Tickets  will  be  sold 
from  July  3d  to  7th,  and  will  be  good  for  return  passage  until  July  i8th,  in- 
clusive. 
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Arrangements  have  been  made  for  additional  Coaches  and  Sleeping 
sufficient  to  meet  the  rush,  and  passengers  will  be  carried  thruugh  quickl 
safely  by  the  popular  Pan- Handle  Route. 

CONSUMPTION   OUBKD. 

M  •k]riletaa„i«Urid  from  DnotlM,  ksTiM  kU  plMad  in  hit  haadi  bj  »■  KaA  India  waUkm 
%  •!»  ilBpla  T«fsuUe  r«uMj  tor  th«  ipMdj  «ad  pMinaiMiit  oon  of  Coaraaplloa.  BroMMtls,< 
R,  Md  M  Throftt  sad  Loag  AfliMtlou:  also  •  ixwItiTa  mad  radVml  mm  for  NervMs  DtfeOlv 
H «v««s  Ooaplalnts,  after  barlDc  teatad  iu  vondartal  euraaTa  poiran  la  thavaaada  af  aaaaa,  kai  k 
da^  te  auika  It  kaova  to  hla  aaflerlag  fltUawa.  Aetoated  by  thla  aietlTa  aad  a  doalre  to  railara  baow 
lag,  I  wiU  aaad  fraa  ef  oharga,  lo  all  wbo  daalra  It,  tkia  raalpa,  la  Oannaa.  Preaea  or  CagUab.  «hb  to 
tiaiia  tor  arepartat  uid  HilBg.    Boat  bj  wuM  bj  addrairfaf  wttb  itaap, ;       '      ~"  ~  " 

rawara'  Bloek,  Boob "  " 


,  K.  Y. 


Itkiapopor.  W.A.V« 


Oiz,r  School  ^ids  ST^ar^^SS'&STCrL 

tiaMe  abrooM  aaoalaior  earda,  50  lana,  baaaUfbl  cold  aad  tlatad  obroaM  BMrtt  aarda,  aad 
t  f  1.7ft ;  balfaatfl.   Bet  No.  1 '  -      -   - 


I  l«  iMfMt,  a 

,  prioa  par  aat  f  i.Tft ;  baff  aat  f  1.   Bet>(o.  1  laelodaa  IS  largo  akgaat  floral  obroaM  osaoWi 
60  pratA7  floral  aiarlt  earda  aad  180  oradlt  aarda,  prloo  por  Mt  f  I ;  balf  lat  00  ooati ;  aamploa  to. 
aigaa  of  boaaUiol  obramo  aad  floral  lobool  reward  oarda,  No.  1,  bird*  aad  flowers,  naall  alaaa,  prfei 

-  ;  Ha.  1,  aalsaU.  Mrda.  Mo.,  te;  Mo.  14.  haada.  boakata,  aad  flowwa.  lOe;  Na.  48,  Ullloi 

"  —     -    ^ .  -  --   ;  Ho.  li, 


IS-lJ 


Ho.  ft,  larpaaiai 
lag  reaae.  lililos,  ato..  90o :  Ho.  00,  ladiee'alSvani 
Ho.  to,  Tariaqr  of  birda,  Bowara,  laaaebaa,  ais., ' 
iMi,  >Ha  wiaiwr,  too;  av.  am,  mil  bl  oMlag roaoe,  dalaioa,  eto.,  tfe;  Mo.  t  ,  paail 
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FULL  I    RELIABLE  I    STAItDAItDt 
By  H.  B.  Brown,    G.  D.  Lind,    F.  P.  Adams,    £ 

'■his  invaluable  work  first  published  two  years  ago,  has  uken  itt  place  aloof  « 
Biackboard  and  the  Dtcticnary  as  a  necessity  to  every  Liv*  School  Teacher,  I 
more  for  the  money  than  any  other  work  ever  published  for  teachers.  Figures 
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and  a  Glossary  of  difficult  terms  and  Biographical  facts,  etc.  One  large  oetev^ 
SS9  pp.»  clear  tjpe  and  exoellent  print.  The  teacher  who  is  preparing  fa 
ioation,  or  who  is  over^worked,  can  accomplish  more  with  this  work  in  a  short  tii 
in  any  other  way.  Text-books  oa  each  of  the  subjects  given  would  cost  Sjo;  tt 
coats  only  S3.  No /act  necessttry  to  an  excellent  utuUrstatuUmg  o/eack  stMect  is  i 
Endorsed  by  90  State  Snplh.,  by  the  Edacatlonal  Press  of  the  Union, 
Hnndreds  of  Edneaton.  **  'This  book  is  a  monument  to  the  patient  labor  of  M 
and  his  associates.  In  short,  the  book  is  an  Encyclopedia  and  text-book  of  knowk 
quired  by  the  toacher  and  of  practical  modes  ofpresentation  as  practiced  by  th 
oT%,"^itlinois  School  yomrnal.  "  Last  Autumn  I  examined  the  work  and  gave  it  1 
commendation.  Further  examination  has  oely  added  to  my  hi^h  opinion  of  itt  vi 
know  of  no  single  work  containing  more  important  and  valuable  information  for  th 
er."— N.  A.  Lues,  State  Sa/t.  Pui  lust.,  Maine.  "  It  is  even  better  than  recoma 
All  teachers  and  advanced  studentt  should  have  a  copy  "— E.  M'.  Rotram at,  C 
hrankim  Co.,  III.  "  I  know  of  no  other  work  that  gives  within  the  samo  limits  1 
an  amount  of  varied  and  valuable  information."— A.  Coward.  StmUStu^.  Edmemi* 
•*  It  is  edited  by  live  teachers,  and  the  methods  are  the  best."— C  T.  Bbacm,  S^ 
gomery  C0.,  Aon.    "  WiU  meet  a  ^trj  general  demand  among  teachers,  aad  welld 

their  confidence."— D.  L.  KiBHLa,  State  S$t/t.,  Minn.     *  ' ^ ' 

shows  what  the  public  think  of  it.     It  is  a  nocessity. 
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OUR  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


BY  HUBERT  M.  SKINNER. 


VIH. 

MILTON  BLEDSOE  HOPKINS. 

A  NOMINATION  to  the  Superintendency  in  '70  brought  into 
general  notice  a  man  of  remarkable  mould  who,  as  an 
pioneer  school  teacher  and  preacher,  had  in  a  modest 
way  become  somewhat  widely  known  in  Indiana.  He  was 
never  accused  of  amassing  wealth,  for  the  two  professions 
which  he  combined  were  the  least  remunerative  known  among 
men,  if  we  except  the  starting  of  a  paper  and  the  beginning  of  a 
Uw  practice ;  and  indeed  he  had  tried  both  of  these.  He  was 
not  possessed  of  a  college  training.  He  had  never  been  through 
even  a  preparatory  course  at  school.  But  he  was  a  wonderfully 
successful  teacher ;  and  his  sermons,  delivered  in  white  school 
houses  and  red  school  houses  and  brown  school  houses,  and 
so(t*«ames  in  well  established  churches,  would  have  been  voted 
very  eloquent  and  powerful  had  they  been  preached  in  a  metro- 
politan tabernacle  and  reported  in  the  daily  papers.  Where  did 
he  obtain  his  education?  Heaven  knows.  His  mind  was  a 
cyclopedia  of  knowledge.  He  could  teach  anything — even  the 
classics — successfully*  Nature  made  him  a  sensible,  practical, 
original  man.  Perseverance  and  integrity  accomplished  the  rest 
He  won  a  place  among  the  notable  men  of  his  day,  reared  a 
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rather  large  family  in  comfort  and  in  simple  luxury,  and  wi 
a  wide  and  potent  influence  for  good. 

Milton  Bledsoe  Hopkins  was  born  in  Nicholas  counnr, 
April  4,  182 1.  When  a  young  boy  he  removed  with  his  m 
and  step-father  to  Rush  county,  Ind. »  where  his  youth  was  p 
From  the  age  of  fifteen  he  earned  his  own  support  and  wei 
country  school  at  times,  independent  of  assistance  from  1 
Aided  by  a  learned  minister,  he  pursued  studies  in  Laii 
Greek. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  married,  and  began  his  minii 
work  at  Milroy,  Rush  county,  where  he  remained  one  yeai 
was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Disciples  at  Frankfort,  Clinton  c< 
for  three  years;  then  lawyer  and  subsequently  minister  at  N 
ville,  Hamilton  county,  for  five  years;  then  editor  of  the  Cki 
Review^  a  religious  newspaper  at  Cincinnati,  for  one  year; 
teacher  in  the  country  schools  of  Rush  county  for  one  year, 
this  he  taught  on  week-days  and  preached  on  Sabbath! 
country  school  house  in  Clinton  county  for  four  years ;  for  1 
he  taught  the  town  school  at  Lebanon,  Boone  Co. ,  and  pre 
at  various  places.  He  made  a  ministerial  visit  lo  Canada 
on  his  return  taught  a  term  at  Zionsville,  Boone  county;  I 
years  succeeding,  he  conducted  an  academy  at  Ladoga, 
gomery  county;  and  then  he  removed  to  Kokomo,  Howan 
and  labored  to  establish  a  college. 

In  '70  Mr.  Hopkins  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Publ 
struction.  In  '72  he  was  re-elected.  His  lerms  of  office 
memorable  in  the  educational  history  of  the  Slate,  In  th< 
ular  work  of  urging  the  trustees  to  make  needed  levies  a 
reform  abuses  of  various  kinds  in  the  school  administratis 
was  unequaled  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  at  Bloomington,  in  '7] 
devised  an  admirable  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  abuses 
examinations  of  teachers.  Questions  were  prepared  by  the  1 
printed  upon  slips  of  paper,  and  mailed  to  the  county  exati] 
the  latter  being  left  to  review  the  examination  papers  and 
of  the  excellence  of  the  work.  Gradually  this  system,  thi 
in  America,  has  become  perfected.    The  work  of  preparii 
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questions  is  divided  among  the  members  of  the  Board.  The 
questions  are  read  and  adopted  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote, 
in  full  session.  They  are  printed  by  the  State  printer,  upon 
tissue  paper,  and  sent  in  envelopes  sealed  with  red  wax  and 
stamped  with  the  State  Board  seal,  to  the  county  superintend- 
ents, who  in  sending  in  their  orders  for  lists  must  pledge  them- 
selves to  observe  the  rules  of  the  Board  concerning  the  use  of  the 
lists.  The  seals  are  broken  and  the  questions  first  opened  by  the 
county  superintendent  in  the  presence  of  the  applicants  for  ex- 
amination. A  uniform  system  of  gradation  of  the  papers  has 
resulted  from  the  annual  conventions. 

The  report  to  the  Legislature,  issued  in  '72,  was  one  of  far 
more  than  ordinary  interest  and  value.  In  the  same  year  the 
Superintendent  prepared  a  new  edition  of  the  school  law. 

The  question  of  excluding  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools 
became  an  exciting  topic  in  many  of  the  States  in  this  term,  and 
elicited  much  acrimonious  debate.  Our  State  was  singularly 
free  from  the  excitement  which  raged  around  it,  and  this  was 
due  to  our  admirable  statute  upon  the  subject  In  its  wording 
this  law  is  most  felicitous.  It  contains  but  thirteen  words — 
''The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools  of  the 
State."  It  contains  no  preamble  of  arguments  to  invite  attack. 
Previous  to  '65  there  was  no  law  on  this  subject,  and  none  was 
needed ;  for  the  State  Board  was  empowered  to  adopt  text-books, 
and  in  the  time  of  Supt.  Rugg  the  Good  Book  had  been  adopted 
as  a  text-book  in  morals.  When  this  power  of  the  Board  was 
abolished,  the  thirteen  words  were  written  by  the  Legislature. 
Supt.  Hopkins  made  a  wise  ruling  upon  this  statute,  declaring 
that  the  matter  should  be  left  wholly  to  the  choice  of  the  teacher; 
that  while  the  latter  could  not  be  prohibited  from  using  the  Bible 
in  a  proper  way,  neither  could  he  be  compelled  to  use  it 

In  '73  the  County  Superintendency  was  established.  The 
School  Journal  had  urged  the  need  of  such  a  measure.  Various 
county  institutes  had  passed  resolutions  favorable  to  it  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  that  of  Porter  county  had  petitioned  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  matter.  The  means  for  a  long  prayed 
for  deliverance  from  many  evils  was  now  at  hand.     But  would 
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that  means  be  judiciously  and  effectively  used  ?  The  de 
ment  of  the  school  system  in  the  direction  of  unity  must 
result  of  consultation  and  united  action.  Following  the  [ 
Hoshour,  Supt  Hopkins  called  a  convention  of  the  cou] 
perintendents.  On  the  2 2d  of  July  this  body  assembled 
High  School  Hall  at  Indianapolis.  From  that  time  it  h 
annually,  and  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to  the 
Many  were  the  questions  arising  as  to  the  duties  and  poi 
the  superintendents  under  the  new  law.  The  numerous 
sions  of  Supt.  Hopkins  were  admirably  clear,  sensible  and 

Another  important  law  of  the  Legislature  of  '73  was  th 
vision  for  the  education  of  colored  children  in  the  free  s 
of  the  State — a  provision  which  has  remained  unchanged 
present  time.  Supt.  Hopkins  interpreted  this  law  in  a  1 
liberal  spirit,  making  it  to  mean  all  that  the  words  could 
in  favor  of  the  colored  people. 

The  re-election  of  Supt.  Hopkins  in  '72  has  been  ment 
It  has  been  the  unvarying  policy  of  his  party  to  accord 
nominations  to  their  nominees  who  succeed  once  in  secur 
election,  and  it  is  certain  that  Supt  Hopkins  would  have 
nominated  for  the  office  in  '74.*  It  was  generally  believe 
even  a  higher  honor  awaited  him  in  '76.  There  are  fei 
doubt  that  he  would  have  been  chosen  to  fill  the  Gove 
chair  in  that  year. 

But  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  day  of  his  promotion.  ( 
1 6th  of  August,  '74,  he  died  at  his  home  in  Kokomo,  i 
brief  illness.  He  was  mourned  as  few  men  of  the  Sute 
ever  been  mourned.  And  the  many  high  tributes  of  r 
from  eminent  men  and  from  the  press*  attested  the  estc 
which  he  was  held  by  the  people. 


*But  his  untimely  death  did  not  make  Supt.  Hopkins  an  exception 
rule.  He  had  been  nominated  for  the  office  in  '62,  but  declined  the 
His  party  (the  Democratic)  was  successful  in  that  canvass. 
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IX. 
ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  HOPKINS. 

For  a  second  time  the  Department  was  closed  and  in  mourn- 
ing. Upon  whom  were  to  devolve  the  duties  of  the  office? 
Many  eminent  educators  were  there  in  the  State,  whose  long 
experience  in  school  work  suggested  their  fitness  for  the  position. 
But  the  thoughts  of  the  Governor  turned  at  once  to  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Department — an  officer  whose  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities had  grown  with  the  development  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem. To  be  a  successful  State  Superintendent  requires  much 
more  than  the  ability  to  teach  successfully.  The  Superintendent 
is  virtually  comptroller  of  accounts  of  the  school  system,  and 
must  master  the  methods  and  forms  by  which  the  care  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  is  reported.  He  is  the  judge  of  innumerable 
points  of  law  referred  to  him,  and  must  be  familiar  with  a  long 
line  of  court  decisions,  Department  rulings,  and  orders  of  the 
State  Board.  The  full  term  of  two  years  is  almost  universally 
conceded  to  be  too  short,  and  now  only  eight  months  of  the  term 
remained.  Relying  upon  the  familiarity  of  the  Chief  Clerk  with 
Departmental  duties,  Governor  Hendricks  appointed  that  officer 
to  succeed  to  the  vacant  Superintendency. 

Alexander  Campbell  Hopkins  was  born  in  Milroy,  Ind., 
November  ii,  1843.  Until  '64  he  remained  with  his  parents, 
accompanying  them  in  their  various  sojournings.  The  elder  Hop- 
kins was  a  practical  farmer,  as  well  as  a  professional  man,  and 
employed  his  boys  in  the  healthful  exercises  of  farm  work,  en- 
rolling them  among  his  pupils  in  the  winter  seasons.  When 
Alexander  attained  his  majority  he  entered  the  preparatory  de- 
partment of  Wabash  College,  and  shortly  after  transferred  his 
membership  to  Buder  University.  In  '66  he  entered  upon  a 
course  in  Kentucky  University,  where  he  remained  for  more 
than  two  sessions.  He  taught  in  the  Female  Orphan  School  at 
Midway,  Ky.,  and  was  married  to  the  Matron  of  the  institution. 
Subsequently  he  taught  a  year  at  Ladoga,  and  two  years  at  Ko- 
komo,  when  he  received  from  his  father  the  appointm  jnt  of  Chief 
Clerk  of  Department. 

As  Superintendent  he  completed  the  biennial  report  of  '74. 
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'the  institute  season  of  the  year  was  already  past,  and  the 
days  of  compiling  and  testing  reports  were  at  hand.  He  de 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  this  work,  making  few  publ 
dresses  and  issuing  no  further  publications.  The  work  wa 
and  successfully  done. 

Since  his  retirement,  Mr.  Hopkins  has  returned  to  the 
of  teaching.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  president 
East  Illinois  College,  at  Danville,  and  is  now  the  presiden 
of  Salina  University,  Kansas. 


THE  NEW  BOTANY. 


LILLIE  J.  MARTIN,  INDIANAPOLIS  HIGH  SCHOOL- 


■ 


A  LATE  article  in  the  Century  on  the  Education  of  the  P 
in  its  irony  does  express  the  modem  idea  in  regard  to  chik 
they  are  to  educate  the  grown  up  people. 

The  laboratory  method  suggested  by  a  recent  writer  on 
ical  teaching,  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  som< 
that  will  make  pupils  realize  that  plants  live  and  act^  and  i 
mere  machines  that  can  be  taken  apart,  eicamined  and  put  to 
again  uninjured.  If,  "for  instance,  when  the  subject  of 
is  undertaken  each  pupil  studies  scores  of  leaves  and  recoi 
own  observations  as  to  their  differences,  and  when  this  is 
the  chapter  in  the  text-book  upon  leaves  is  read/'  he  will 
less  read  it  with  greater,  but  yet,  with  the  same  kind  of  ei 
asm  that  he  read  the  old  botany.  Any  one  who  has  xn\ 
method  thoroughly  knows  that  he  will  still  treat  plants  a 
ganic  things. 

What  a  pupil  needs  to  learn  first  of  all,  is,  that  plants 
life  of  their  own,  worthy  of  the  same  kind  of  respect  and  < 
eration  as  human  life.  This  is  the  modern  botanical  sptr 
if  a  child  brings  up  even  one  plant  he  may  become  imbue 
this  spirit.  When  he  has  seen  his  plint  live,  grow,  and  ev 
its  own  way,  the  thought  may  occur  to  him  that  plants  a 
entirely  dependent  on  his  whims.  He  may  even  come 
that  each  plant  has  an  interesting  history.  When  he  has  re 
this  state  of  mind,  he  certainly  has  a  start  in  elementary  bo 
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Having  the  aboye  idea  in  regard  to  the  state  of  mind  to  be 
created  before  any  really  good  work  could  be  done  in  botany, 
peas  were  given  to  a  class  of  beginners  in  this  subject  The  pu- 
pils were  directed  to  raise  the  plants  at  home,  and  to  report  in 
writing  from  time  to  time  what  thejr  observed  in  regard  to  their 
growth.    The  following  composition  embodies  what  a  pupil  saw : 

THE    PEA, 
As  an  lUustnitioii  of  the  Growth  of  Plants  from  the  Seed. 

February  9,  1884,  I  planted  some  peas;  No.  i,  in  rich  soil, 
placed  at  a  south  window ;  No.  2,  upon  cotton  in  a  glass  of  water, 
placed  upon  the  mantel;  and  No.  3,  upon  moist  blotters,  covered 
with  a  plate  and  placed  behind  the  stov.e. 

No.  I  (in  pot)  therefore  had  a  moderate  amount  of  light,  heat 
and  moisture ;  No.  2  (upon  cotton)  heat  and  moisture,  but  very 
little  light;  No.  3  (on  blotters)  a  great  amount  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture, but  no  light.  We  shall  see  which  of  these  properties  is  most 
essential  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the  plant 

Opening  seeds  in  Nos.  i,  2  and  3  from  time  to  time,  I  found 
No,  3  (on  blotters)  had  sprouted  before  No.  2  or  i  had  begun  to 
germinate,  but  these  forced  plandets  had  a  very  sickly,  unhealthy 
look,  and  they  grew  to  their  full  height  (about  two  inches)  and 
then  stopped,  before  No.  i  had  come  above  the  ground,  or  No. 
2  (on  cotton)  had  germinated.  But  soon  No.  i  sent  up  a  healthy 
green  stem,  and  as  No.  2  did  not  yet  germinate,  I  took  one  of 
the  forced  plandets  from  No.  3  and  placed  it  on  cotton.  The 
effect  was  surprising.  The  stem  immediately  began  to  grow  very 
rapidly,  leaves  began  to  form,  and  the  plant  sometimes  grew  yi 
inch  in  a  day. 

In  each  and  all  of  these  cases  to  make  my  observations,  I  was 
obliged  to  open  the  seed  with  a  knife,  as  it  was  tighdy  closed. 
Within  each  nothing  was  found  but  the  two  semi  circles  of  soft 
pulpy  matter,  a  suspicion  of  a  little  green  bud  between  them  at 
the  top,  and  a  minute  stem  downwards.  The  litde  bud  is  termed 
the  plumule,  the  stem,  the  radicle  or  caulicule,  the  two  semi-cir- 
cles the  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves.  So  we  have  a  minute  plant 
within  the  seed-coats,  and  these  are  evidendy  designed  to  protect 
this  plant  or  embryo.    The  pea  plant  is  already  there.    All  it  has 
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to  do  to  be  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  plant  is — to  grow,  tl 
by  lengthening  its  radicle  downwards  and  expanding  its  plui 
upwards. 

The  cotyledons  are  not  leaves  now  and  never  will  be, 
little  bud  at  the  top  has  to  have  nourishment.  If  we  take  o 
seed-coats  of  the  embryo,  we  find  the  interior  material  to  b 
and  pulpy,  and  upon  tasting  it  we  find  it  to  be  a  little  s' 
Evidently  then,  this  is  the  nourishment,  but  as  it  also  const 
the  cotyledons,  the  nourishment  and  the  cotyledons  are  idei^ 
These  supply  an  abundant  amount  of  food  to  the  plumule 
they  never  expand  into  leaves,  but  stay  inside  the  seed*( 
pushing  the  plumule  out. 

As  soon  as  the  plumule  begins  to  grow  upward,  the  n 
begins  to  girow  downward.  One  time  I  planted  a  pea  seed 
the  root  extending  upwards ;  and  that  root  bent,  and  even  1 
itself,  trying  to  regain  its  natural  position.  U  is  ils  nature  to 
downwards  and  obtain  moisture  from  the  soil  just  as  mucl 
is  the  nature  of  the  stem  to  grow  upwards  into  the  light  and 

Now  the  plant  consists  of  two  parts,  { i )  the  stem,  calle 
ascending  axis ;  (2)  the  root,  called  the  descending  axis. 
stem  always  grows  upward  by  the  little  bud  on  its  summit,  v, 
from  its  position,  is  called  the  terminal  bud.  For  instance 
plumule  expands  and  forms  part  of  the  stem.  This  p 
joint  expands  to  its  fullest  height,  when  another  bud  forn)E 
forms  another  joint.  So  the  stem  grows  by  a  successii 
joints. 

The  root  has  no  buds  or  anything  similar,  and  grows  di 
downwards  by  additions  to  the  extremity.  The  root  doc 
consist  of  one  main  root,  but  consists  of  a  number  ot  small 
lets  or  tubes.  It  is  called  a  multiple,  primary  root;  muUipl 
cause  consisting  of  many  parts;  primary,  because  in  its  ti 
position. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  stem  grows  upward  by  means  of 
minal  bud.  It  also  grows  outward  by  means  of  axillary 
so  called  because  they  grow  in  the  axils  of  leaves. 

The  first  leaves  are  mere  scales,  and  never  expand  ini 
leaves.    But  soon,  other  buds  above  these  scales^  ejtpand. 
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are  two  tiny  leaves  closely  connected  with  the  stem,  which  are 
perhaps,  stipules.  Then  the  secondary  stem  grows  outward,  and 
is  terminated  by  a  bud,  which  soon  expands  into  two  leaflets. 
At  the  summit  of  the  stem,  sometimes  a  leaf,  sometimes  a  tendril, 
appears,  and  the  entire  secondary  stem  is  called  a  compound  leaf, 
so  called  because  its  blade  or  leaf-like  part  is  not  all  in  one  piece, 
but  is  divided  into  parts,  i.  e.,  two  stipules,  a  pair  of  leaflets,  and 
a  tendril,  (or  leaflet.) 

The  leaves  have  many  different  shapes.  Some  are  almost  ob- 
long; others  cuspidate,  being  tipped  with  a  sharp  point;  others 
wedge-shaped  or  cuneiform ;  and  still  others  are  obcordate  or  in- 
versely heart-shaped.  But  all  resemble  each  other  more  or  less. 
The  tendrils  also  differ  greatly.  All  are  curly,  and  seem  to  be 
thread  like  prolongations  between  the  second  pair  of  leaflets. 
Some  consist  of  one  main  part,  others  of  two,  and  sometimes 
three  divisions.  The  fact  that  a  compound  leaf  of  the  pea  is 
sometimes  terminated  by  a  leaflet,  sometimes  by  a  tendril,  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  tendrils  are  transformed  leaves. 

The  use  of  the  tendril  is  evident.  It  is  the  way  by  which  the 
pea-plant  grows  upward.  The  tendril,  when  rubbed,  curls  very 
tightly.  Therefore  when  it  brushes  against  any  object,  it  catches 
on  to  it,  and,  curling  up,  draws  the  pea- vine  up  to  the  support 

The  pea-leaf  has,  then,  three  offices,  (i)  as  a  stipule;  (2)  as 
a  tendril ;  (3)  as  an  ordinary  leaflet. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  as  the  parts  of  the  pea  differ  somewhat 
among  themselves,  that  the  pea,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  illustrate 
the  growth  of  all  plants,  with,  of  course,  great  difference  in  the 
details.  So,  having  studied  the  pea,  we  have  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  growth  of  plants  from  the  seed. 

Caddie  £.  Browne. 

[The  above  description,  written  by  a  pupil,  was  fully  illus- 
trated by  drawings,  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit. — Ed.] 


Whoever  would  be  sustained  by  the  hand  of  God,  let  him 
constantly  lean  upon  it.  Whoever  would  be  defended  by  it,  let 
him  patiently  repose  himself  under  it. 
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THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  EXERC 
IN  COMPOSITION. 


ESSE   E.    BISSELL. 


Composition  is  that  department  of  Rhetoric  which  tre 
the  invention  and  arrangement  of  thought.  As  in  any  wc 
art  a  certain  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  is  indispensal 
the  effect  of  the  whole,  so  a  methodical  arrangement  of  sent 
produces  a  greater  effect  upon  the  reader  or  hearer.  Desi 
fragments  of  thought  are  seldom  eloquent,  forcible  or  plea 
but  when  connected  or  invested  with  logical  sequence  by  t 
of  composition,  they  become  the  eloquent  periods  of  the  o 
or  the  forcible  arguments  of  the  debater. 

The  importance  of  exercises  in  composition  is  equaled 
by  the  importance  of  conducting  them  in  the  best  manner, 
best  manner  we  mean  in  that  way  which  will  interest  the  ] 
which  will  rouse  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  full  activity,  a 
which  he  and  not  the  teacher  performs  the  work. 

First,  the  pupil  must  have  a  definite  aim  for  his  thought, 
subjects  assigned  him  are  of  the  highest  importance.  In 
lies  the  first  essential  to  success,  for  unless  interested  by 
the  thought  will  lack  vitality  and  originality.  CommoD 
nomena  and  the  occurrences  of  daily  life  should  first  tem 
pen ;  above  all,  abstract  subjects  are  to  be  avoided  until  tl 
pil  is  somewhat  advanced. 

The  subject  having  been  selected,  the  next  step  is  to  pi 
an  analysis  which  shall  determine  the  connection  and  or( 
the  thought.  This  analysis  of  the  subject  does  not  often  n 
the  attention  it  merits.  Let  a  pupil  prepare  a  comprehc 
analysis  of  a  subject  and  he  has  the  strong  framework  of  i 
nected,  exhaustive  essay  upon  that  subject.  Since  it  re< 
skill  to  draw  up  a  complete  table  of  the  heads  of  any  ess 
discourse,  practice  in  this  should  be  required  for  some 
Various  subjects  should  be  given  and  an  analysis  of  eaci 
prepared. 

The  teacher  may  read,  also,  with  advantage  essays  to  the 
asking  them  to  select  and  give  in  order,  the  various  heads  ( 
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production.  By  the  aid  of  analysis  the  pupil  can  observe  a  due 
proportion  in  the  various  parts  of  his  essay. 

The  criticism  of  the  compositions  is  the  teacher's  greatest  task, 
and  one  which  requires  the  keenest  discrimination  and  wisest 
judgment.  His  criticisms,  at  first,  should  be  confined  to  special 
points  seen  in  the  essays  before  him.  He  must  not  criticise  on 
general  principles,  but  must  be  specific  in  all  he  says.  A  novice 
in  writing  can  not  apply  a  general  criticism  to  his  own  produc- 
tk>n,  and  such  an  one  would  only  bewilder,  not  benefit  him. 

The  teacher  must  be  mild  in  his  treatment  of  first  efforts; 
harsh,  unlimited  criticism  would  dishearten  the  pupil.  Not  sud- 
denly, but  by  degrees  must  the  production  be  picked  to  pieces. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  be  his 
own  critic.  He  will  derive  more  benefit  from  one  fault  discov- 
ered by  himself,  than  he  will  from  a  score  pointed  out  by  the 
teacher.  Let  each  be  the  critic  of  his  class-mate,  and  let  the 
teacher  invite  discussion  as  to  the  merits  and  faults  of  each  com- 
position, remembering  that  it  is  his  duty  to  point  out  the  way, 
but  not  to  lead;  to  give  directions  for  the  work,  but  to  let  the 
pupil  alone  perform  the  task. 

La  Forte,  Ind. 


THE  TEACHER'S  HIGHEST  WORK. 


PROF,    £.    £.    SMITH. 


"When  I  was  a  child,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  **I  thought  as 
a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put 
away  childish  things."  A  child  is  a  creature  of  impulse ;  a  man 
is  supposed  to  be  under  the  control  of  reason.  A  child  is  under 
the  dominion  of  law ;  a  man  is  expected  to  be  a  law  unto  him- 
self.  A  child  is  immature,  plastic,  potentially  great  but  really 
weak,  and  valuable  mainly  because  of  his  possibilities ;  a  true 
man  is  rounded  out  and  full,  with  individual  characteristics,  not 
only  efficient  in  himself  but  sufficient  for  a  helpful  guide  to 
others. 

These  two  states,  with  their  conditions,  are  so  widely  apart 
that  it  is  evident  the  time  between  the  two  is  a  transitional  period. 
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The  pupil  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  is  mainly  an  aa 
towards  its  close  a  user,  of  knowledge.  At  the  one  ti 
chief  function  is  observing,  is  noting  things  objective,  is  yi 
to  and  being  swayed  by  the  various  influences  brought  t 
upon  its  sensations  and  emotions  \  at  the  other  time  its  chie 
tion  is  thinking,  is  looking  for  future  rather  than  present 
is  subordinating  its  blind  desires  to  the  control  of  its  will 
thus  gradually  been  emancipated  from  the  control  of  ano 
self-control.  It  has  passed  from  the  domain  of  irrespon 
and  vacillation  to  that  of  responsibility  and  character.  Fo 
radical,  it  is  now  conservative. 

Whose  duty  is  it  to  see  that  the  change  in  years  is  ac< 
nied  by  an  appropriate  change  in  the  individual  ?  Join 
teacher's  and  the  parent's.  Much  that  the  teacher  does  \ 
rent  may  undo,  and  vice  versa.  Each  may  retard  or  may  a< 
the  work  of  the  other.  Both  desire  the  perfection  of  th 
vidual.  The  specific  plans  and  purposes  of  each  should  l 
ouglily  understood  by  the  other,  inasmuch  as  the  contrc 
the  child  is  divided.  Home  and  school  are  the  two  grea 
ing  places  of  life.  Their  efforts  being  combined,  the  1 
good  to  the  youth  of  our  land  may  be  expected  to  result 
plans  and  purposes  being  antagonistic,  the  gravest  harm  is 
nent. 

There  are  other  agencies  operative  upon  the  child  in  thij 
itional  period  beside  the  home  and  the  secular  and  re 
school.  Notably,  its  associations.  It  must  breathe  pu 
The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of  foul  speech  will  so  poison  ti 
germs  within  that  the  child. must  cease  to  grow  toward 
ness.  Nor  can  healthy  mental  or  moral  tissue  be  gro 
feeding  upon  vicious  literature. 

Now  the  teacher  is  the  great  magician  whose  powers 
secure  this  transformation  of  an  objectless,  trusting,  aspirii 
tential  being  into  one  of  lofty  purposes,  of  faith  in  the  ul 
right  outcome  of  things,  of  abiding  hope  for  the  best  for  1 
and  the  race,  and  of  force  in  the  direction  of  law  and  ord 
even-handed  justice.  And  this — the  building  of  true  chan 
is  the  teacher's  highest  work.     All  else  must  be  subordinj 
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and  promotive  of  this  final  end.  Right  character  is  an  ultimate 
good  in  itself.  True  happiness,  the  only  ultimate  end  other, 
than  goodness,  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  right  character. 
Whatever  immediate  end  the  teacher  may  have  in  view — whether 
it  be  imparting  information,  giving  mstruction,  or  drilhng  in  prin- 
ciples and  practice — the  great  object  should  nevei;  be  lost  sight  of. 

For  accomplishing  his  purposes,  the  teacher  must  bring  under 
bis  influence,  (i)  Che  child's  habits.  This  is  to  be  done  by  arous- 
ipg  interest,  securing  attention,  and,  when  the  soul  is  at  the  proper 
temperature,  putting  an  impress  upon  it  that  shall  endure  through 
life.  (2)  The  child's  home.  We  have  said  that  parent  and  teach- 
er's cooperation  secures  the  highest  results.  For  the  present, 
the  teacher  must  undertake  to  educate  parent  as  well  as  child. 
(3)  The  child's  associations.  (4)  The  child's  literature.  The 
third  can  largely  be  controlled  through  the  fourth,  and  the  fourth 
can  be  most  readily  secured  by  judicious  use  of  supplementary 
reading. 

In  conclusion,  we  leave  this  thought  for  reflection  :  If  the  pu 
pil  at  sixteen  requires  the  same  restraint  and  direction  that  he  did 
at  eight,  the  teacher's  work  with  him  has  been  a  failure,  it  matters 
not  what  amount  of  knowledge  he  has  obtained.  The  great  pur- 
pose of  the  school  has  been  overlooked  amid  the  clatter  and  worry 
of  its  machinery.  For  apparent  success  and  outward  show  have 
been  sacrificed  the  school's  highest  end.  The  pupil  has  intelli- 
gence without  integrity  or  a  high  moral  purpose,  and  hence  is  a 
dangerous  citizen — a  constant  though  possibly  unsuspected  men- 
ace to  any  society  or  community  in  which  he  is  placed. 

Purdue  University. 


THE  ART  OF  TEACHING. 


E.   E.   WHITE,  LL.  D. 


The  supervising  principal  of  a  public  school  in  a  large  city 
once  said  to  the  speaker :  *'  It  is  idle  to  ask  my  teachers  to  read 
professional  works.  They  follow  the  prescribed  course  of  study, 
and  look  to  me  f6r  their  methods.  Their  ambition  is  to  do  their 
work  precisely  as  I  direct,  and  they  do  this  without  inquiring 
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whether  my  methods  are  correct  or  incorrect.  It  is  enoug 
I  prescribe  them."  It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  that  thi 
scribed  uniformity  in  both  the  matter  and  method  of  instru 
is  subversive  of  all  true  teaching.  Carpels  may  be  wove! 
ments  made,  and  stone  carved  by  pattern,  but  the  unfoldk 
informmg  of  a  human  soul  is  not  the  work  of  operatives,  i 
ing  appointed  forms  and  methods.  The  hu  m  an  soul  is  not  to 
by  the  revolving  cogs  of  mechanical  methods.  True  te; 
requires  the  artist's  hand,  and  the  artist's  spirit.  Fruitful  rai 
may  be  evoked;  they  can  never  be  imposed.  They  must  b^ 
impress  of  the  teacher's  image,  and  pulsate  with  the  life 
he  breathes  into  them.  The  vital  element  in  every  met 
instruction  is  wha/  the  teaeher  puts  into  it,  and  hence  the 
fact  in  every  school  is  the  teacher.  It  is  not  enough  that  \ 
schools  go  through  with  the  forms  of  a  philosophic  course 
struction.  The  knowledge  to  be  taught  may  be  wisely  s£ 
and  arranged,  the  successive  steps  may  follow  each  other 
Liral  order,  and  the  entire  mechanism  may  be  so  perfect  tl 
revolving  cogs  touch  each  other  with  beautiful  precisioi 
yet,  if  the  whole  be  not  vitalized  by  true  teaching,  the  sys 
a  failure  as  a  means  of  education.  The  one  essential  coi 
of  success  is  the  informing,  vitalizing  spirit  of  free,  earnest 
ers ;  and  the  more  philosophical  the  system  of  instruction  at 
ed,  the  more  essential  is  this  condition.  A  routine  of  mer^ 
lessons  may  be  conducted  by  a  blind  plodder  who  can  tt 
crank  and  tighten  the  screws,  but  a  system  of  instruction, 
for  its  grand  end  the  right  unfolding  and  trainmg  of  the  mil 
heart,  requires  the  insight,  the  invention,  the  skill,  the  insp 
of  the  true  teacher.  We  are  slow  in  learning  that  philc 
methods  of  teaching  are  practicable  only  to  those  who  hav 
insight  into  their  principles.  The  oral  teaching  in  our  i 
is  often  as  deademng  as  the  old  text-book  drills*  Some 
object-lesson  teachers  out-Herod  Herod  in  mechanical  tea 
and,  if  I  were  obliged  to  choose  between  the  text- book  \ 
and  the  crank-turner  of  prescribed  object-lessons,  I  should 
itatingly  take  the  former,  with  the  assurance  that  he  woul 
something  to  grind. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

(Thii  Department  is  conducted  by  Lkwis  H.  Jospbs,  Prin.  Indianapolis  Training  School.] 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 


THE  end  or  purpose  of  geographical  instruction  is  chiefly 
the  creation  by  each  pupil  of  a  mental  map  of  the  world. 
The  nature  of  the  subject-matter  of  Geography  shows  what 
the  materials  of  such  construction  are.  The  map  which  each 
child  thus  constructs  for  himself  is  made  of  correct  ideas  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  as  it  is  to-day ;  both  in  so  far  as  material 
conditions  have  been  preserved,  and  in  so  far  as  artificial  con- 
ditions have  been  introduced.  In  the  process  of  constructing  a 
mental  picture  of  the  world,  these  ideas  are  to  be  placed  in  their 
proper  relation  to  one  another,  as  of  relative  position,  resem- 
blances and  differences  of  size,  form,  and  attributes,  cause  and 
effect,  adaptation  to  the  service  of  man ;  so  that  the  earth  shall 
at  least  be  seen  to  be  a  fit  place  for  the  development  of  a  happy 
life  for  man. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  number  of  these  elementary 
ideas  are  ideas  of  matter;  and  as  such  must  therefore  first  reach 
the  pupil  through  the  senses.  For  instance,  a  large  portion  of 
the  mental  map  of  the  world  referred  to  is  composed  of  ideas  of 
soil,  i.  e.,  land.  Soil  in  some  of  its  varieties  must  be  made  fa- 
miliar to  the  sight  and  touch  of  pupils ;  and  pupils  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  it  is  this  actual  land  that,  in  some  of  its  vari- 
eties, is  constantly  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  experience  of 
the  pupil,  within  its  somewhat  narrow  limits,  should  be  made 
the  basis  of  his  interpretation  of  descriptive  text.  The  various  kinds 
of  soil,  and  rock  not  yet  reduced  to  soil,  of  ores,  building  stones, 
etc.,  etc.,  should  be  shown  to  the  pupil. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  water.  In  differing  quantities,  and 
in  various  mass  forms,  it  constitutes  the  springs,  brooks,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  oceans  of  the  earth.  Water  is  water,  and  wate^  in 
some  of  its  forms  and  many  of  its  uses,  is  already  familiar  to  the 
pupils;  but  it  takes  some  skill  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  to 
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make  this  knowledge  the  means  of  interpretation  of  the  i 
reference  to  all  forms  and  uses  of  water  on  the  earth. 

The  ideas  of  these  mental  objects  as  transformed  int* 
uses  by  man  is  capable  of  study  by  pmpils  through  obscr 
to  a  limited  extent;  as  soil  in  agriculture^  stone  and  wc 
building,  water  in  turning  machinery,  irrigating  the  lam 
providing  cheap  transportation  by  canals^  rivers,  and  Lakes 
this  objective  study  of  these  uses  of  things  must  be  suppkn 
by  the  study  of  reasons  for  their  use  ia  these  ways  j  thus 
ducing  the  study  of  adaptation  of  the  objects  and  forces  of 
to  one  another,  and  to  the  service  of  man.  Thus  the  p 
made  able  to  interpret  the  text  which  describes  similar  cone 
and  uses  of  these  objects  in  regions  which  are  wholly  mdi 
to  him. 

All  the  ideas  of  things  gained  by  observation  and  thou] 
indicated  above,  are  subject  to  change  in  the  imagination, 
I'  The  changes  which  the  imagination  makes  of  remeti 

ideas  are  chiefly  as  follows : 

1.  In  size.  Thus  a  brook  becomes  typical  of  a  river ;  a 
of  a  lake ;  a  hill,  of  a  mountain.  Verbal  description  (writ 
spoken),  pictures,  and  various  other  forms  of  stimulus  to  t 
agination,  have  hefe  their  place  in  the  teacher's  method. 

2.  In  relative  position.  Thus  the  new  relation  of  inoui 
valleys,  rivers,  lakes,  and  plains,  in  new  regions,  become 
interpreted  from  text  or  oral  description. 

3.  In  form.  Thus  the  differences  of  form  of  countrie 
ters,  natural  regions,  etc.,  etc.,  become  easily  explained  h] 
parison  with  the  familiar. 

It  Will  thus  be  seen  that  the  chief  powers  of  the  mind 
1 1  sense-perception,  memory,  imagination,  and  reason  are  ; 

1 1  priately  exercised  in  geographical  study.     It  will  be  furth 

I  served  that  each  power,  as  here  indicated,  is  exercised 

I  ^  appropriate  class  of  objects.     In  some  books  on  Geograpti 

study  of  maps  is  considered  perceptive  study, — especially 
which,  by  difference  of  color,  or  other  means,  indicate  di 
ces  of  surface,  drainage,  etc.,  etc.  The  above  classificatio 
such  study  among  the  different  forms  of  stimulus  to  the  im 
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tion,  and  shows  that  such  study  is  impossible  in  any  fair  way, 
until  the  senses  have  been  exercised  upon  their  appropriate  ob- 
jects, viz.;  real  matter  in  its  various  forms  of  soil,  water,  vegeta- 
tion, animal  life,  buildings,  and  whatever  nature  or  art  has  made 
of  matter. 

Another  paper  will  show  how  to  apply  practically  the  above 
principles  to  the  beginning  work  in  Geography. 


FIRST  STEPS  IN  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 


After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  upon  this  subject, 
there  are  still  many  teachers  who  do  not  pretend  to  teach  ''lan- 
guage "  unless  it  is  required  of  them. 

If  these  teachers  could  only  know  how  easy  it  is  to  interest 
pupils  in  language  work,  and  what  a  delightful  task  it  is  to  teach 
them  after  they  are  interested,  they  would  then  be  as  eager  for 
teaching  as  they  are  now  for  avoiding  this  subject. 

By  language  I  do  not  mean  primary  grammar.  It  is  one  of 
the  saddest  faults  of  the  school-roons^-to  hear  a  child  glibly  recite 
the  rules  of  grammar,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  compose  a  decent 
English  sentence. 

On  beginning  work  last  fall,  I  found  that  the  third  and  fourth 
reader  pupils  had  never  had  any  special  language  drill ;  imme- 
diately they  were  organized  into  one  class,  under  the  name  of 
the  "B  Language."  They  used  no  text-book.  I  used  Mrs. 
Heath^s  as  a  reference-book.  During  the  fall  term,  we  learned 
about  name  words  and  how  to  write  them,  about  quality  words, 
action  words,  etc. ;  about  the  different  kinds  of  sentences,  and 
how  to  make  and  write  sentences  of  our  own ;  and  when  to  use 
the  capital,  period,  comma,  question-mark,  surprise-mark,  apos- 
trophe,  and  the  quotation* marks.  We  also  learned  many  new 
words,  and  how  to  use  them. 

Near  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  we  began  to  see  that,  although 
this  drill  was  useful  and  necessary,  it  was  insufficient,  and  that, 
if  the  interest  of  the  class  be  kept  up,  something  new  must  be 
found.  We  then  tried  writing  stories  from  pictures.  At  first 
this  required  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  perseverance,  but  very 
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soon  scarcely  any  exercise  upon  my  part  was  necessary  i 
to  draw  a  good  story  from  each  member  of  the  class. 

One  day  I  came  before  the  class  with  a  picture  of  a 
little  girl  of  four  or  five  summers,  who  had  her  right  arm 
a  large  spotted  cat,  while  in  her  left  hand  she  held  a  new 
which  she  and  ''Kitty"  were  pretending  to  read. 

After  having  the  pupils  tell  what  they  had  seen  in  the  ] 
where  the  little  girl  was,  how  old  she  was,  etc.,  I  said, 
can  tell  me  what  she  has  in  her  left  hand  ?  "  '  'A  paper," 
came  from  the  class.  "Do  you  suppose  it  is  a  piece  ol 
wrapping-paper  ?"  **  I  think  it  is  a  real  paper/'  venturec 
boy;  **  newspaper,"  said  I,  ** and  now  how  many  think  t 
girl  is  really  reading  ?  "  After  a  moment's  thought,  they 
eluded  that  she  was  not  old  enough  to  read,  but  was  o 
tending.  Then  I  asked  them  if  they  could  not  imagine  i 
was  a  real  little  girl,  that  she  had  a  name  and  lived  som< 
Of  course  they  could,  and  immediately  their  pencils  wei 
over  their  slates. 

Now  this  talk  occurs  immediately  after  tioon,  and  wl 
Language"  wnte  their  stories,  other  classes  are  reciting. 
the  recitation  the  slates  are  examined,  some  of  them  ai 
the  mistakes  pointed  out,  and  the  good  points  comn 
Them  the  class  are  told  to  bring  their  stories  in  upon  p: 
next  day,  when  they  are  carefully  corrected  and  again  re 

Sometimes  my  class  take  imaginary  journeys,  and  ^ 
letters,  telling  all  about  them.  This  also,  helps  to  fix  ge 
ical  facts  in  the  mind. 

Sometimes  they  write  "stories"  about  some  little  bo] 
they  know.  This  they  did  very  readily  after  the  follow 
line  was  placed  on  the  board : 


SUBJECT — NAME  OF  CHILD. 

I.  Who  is  he? 

2  Where  does  he  live  ?     ^^    I.    Appearance. 

3.  Describe  him.  )  II.    Character. 

4.  Tell  a  true  story  about  him. 

The  children  liked  this  work  even  better  than  writiog 
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from  pictures.     One  little  boy  nine  years  old  would  fill  his  slate 
in  a  very  short  time. 

n  you  could  see  and  read  some  of  the  papers  which  they  have 
written,  you  would  not  wonder  that  I  think  teaching  language 
delightful  work. 

My  object  has  been  to  teach  the  children  to  observe,  to  think 
and  to  express  their  thought  in  good,  intelligible  language,  and 
I  feel  as  though  it  had,  partly  (at  least)  been  accomplished. 

W.  A.  Webster. 

[We  are  informed  that  Miss  Webster  teaches  in  the  country, 
so  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  will  see  what  interesting  and 
valuable  work  can  be  done  in  ungraded  schools.  Rural  district 
teachers  frequently  excuse  themselves  from  trying  certain  work, 
saying  **This  is  all  well  enough  in  cities,  but  Fm  in  the  country 
and  can  do  nothing."  Please  bear  in  mind  that  a  child  in  the 
humblest  country  school  can  write  about  a  little  girl  and  her  cat, 
just  as  well  as  if  in  a  finely  graded  school  in  a  magnificent  build- 
ing in  a  great  city.  Country  teacher,  please  study  the  above  and 
put  it  to  practice  in  your  school,  and  I  stand  pledged  that  your 
pupils  will  be  both  interested  and  profited. — Ed.] — Educationist 


OPENING  EXERCISES. 


''  Well  begun  is  half  done"  is  a  familiar  expression  of  a  truth 
we  can  not  fail  to  see  when  we  have  watched  the  effect  of  a  good 
beginning  in  our  school  some  morning. 

Our  children  come  to  us  from  different  surroundings,  in  differ- 
ent moods  and  with  different  ideas  of  the  day's  work  before 
them. 

Now  if  we  can  give  them  some  little  thought  or  word  that  will 
put  them  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind  and  cause  them  to  begin 
their  work  with  a  common  aim  of  doing  well— our  day's  work  if 
not  half  done  is  certainly  in  a  fair  way  to  be  well  done. 

First,  let  there  be  as  much  variety  as  possible.  Do  not  let  the 
children  get  the  idea  that  they  are  to  be  lectured  every  morning 
about  doing  good  or  not  doing  wrong.  Rather,  if  possible,  let 
them  look  forward  to  that  time  as  to  something  pleasant. 

I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  school  happily  begun  without  some 
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appropriate  singing*  Let  the  morning  songs  be  di£ferei 
those  sung  at  other  times,  and  let  them  be  softly  and  rev< 
sung.  Such  singing  can  not  fail  to  have  a  quieting  influe 
every  child. 

Some  teachers  insist  very  tenaciously  on  a  daily  repeti 
the  Lord's  prayer.  I  know  there  are  many  objections  to 
perhaps  good  ones.  "They  can  not  understand  it"  f 
not.  But  they  can  be  made  to  understand  that  they  are 
ing  a  Being  who  made  everything  and  who  gives  us  ever 
thing  we  have.  That  they  are  thanking  him  for  these  bl 
we  receive,  and  are  asking  Him  to  help  us  do  what  is  rig 
the  children  have  this  idea  and  say  the  words  quietly  wit 
teacher,  it  will  have  a  good  influence  even  if  they  do  not 
stand  every  word  uttered.  But  for  smaller  children  th 
often  to  be  found  little  verses,  easily  understood,  that  < 
said  in  the  same  manner  and,  I  think  with  better  efle< 
Ms  can  not  be  done  in  the  proper  spirit  it  had  much  better  not 
atalL 

Of  course  there  may  be  something  beside  this.  If  y 
begin  your  little  talk  in  an  unusual  manner  you  have  gaii 
children's  attention.  For  instance :  "What  is  a  man  call< 
paints  ?  "  "A  painter. "  "  Why  did  you  call  him  that  ?  " 
cause  that's  what  he  does.  The  same  idea  can  be  brouj 
with  reference  to  various  trades  and  occupations,  both  ( 
and  women.  Then  the  children  can  be  led  to  say  that 
are  called  bad  or  good  according  to  what  they  do.  This 
to  children  also.  The  children  will  then- be  surprised  and  ] 
if  you  tell  them  there  is  a  litde  verse  in  the  Bible  which  te 
very  thing — "Even  a  child  is  known  by  his  doings." 
let  me  see  what  you  are  going  to  do  to-day  that  I  may  kno 
to  call  you."  If  I  mistake  not  you  will  see  every  little  hat 
up  a  pencil  and  begin  work  in  a  way  that  shows  its  owner 
to  be  called  something  good. 

There  are  a  great  many  lessons  that  can  be  taken  fn 
Bible,  though  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  used  da 
think  it  a  good  idea  to  teach  children  that  although  the 
was  not  written  to  use  particularly  in  school,  still  we  oi 
very  many  things  in  it  that  apply  to  us  in  our  work  righl 
as,  "Study  to  be  quiet;"  "Obey  them  that  have  the  mi 
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you/'  and  many  others.  It  seems  to  me  quite  as  well  to  begin 
with  a  little  verse  and  talk  about  it,  as  to  talk  up  to  it.  Let  one 
method  serve  to  vary  the  other. 

There  are  many  helpful  stones  that  may  be  read  to  children. 
Do  not  moralize  too  much  over  a  story.  See  that  the  children 
undersund  the  main  points,  and  ask  them  what  they  think  of 
certain  actions,  but  let  them  apply  the  moral  to  themselves,  and 
do  not  always  tell  them  to  ''go  and 'do  likewise."  m.  f. 


/ 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

lis  Department  is  conducted  by  Gbo.  P.  Bsown.  President  Sute  Normal  School. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


AS  the  season  for  county  institutes  approaches  the  earnest 
and  thoughtful  county  superintendent  casts  about  to  see 
what  he  can  do  to  make  the  week  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  schools  of  his  county.  The  county  institute  is  next  to  the 
township  institute  in  importance  as  an  agency  for  improving  the 
schools  of  the  county.  But  its  possibilities  are  seldom  realized. 
It  will  be  profitable  to  consider  some  of  the  causes  of  the  partial 
failure  of  the  institutes  to  accomplish  what  was  intended  by  those 
who  brought  it  into  being. 

1.  The  law  does  not  provide  a  sufficient  fund  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  good  institute.  The  State  gives  $50  for  this  pur- 
pose to  each  county.  A  good  institute  can  not  be  conducted 
for  less  than  $150. 

2.  The  opinion  prevails  in  too  many  counties  that  the  insti- 
tute must  be  conducted  by  home  talent.  The  result  is,  too  often, 
that  persons  are  employed  to  instruct  who  have  no  fitness  for  the 
office.  They  are  either  stupidly  dull  and  uninteresting  in  the 
presentation  of  what  every  one  in  the  assembly  knows  as  well 
or  better  than  they,  or  they  are  some  smart  Alecs,  who,  as  Car- 
lisle says,  have  got  the  dried  skin  of  something  and  go  about 
beating  upon  that  and  making  a  great  noise.  Hours  of  precious 
time  are  spent  in  an  animated  discussion  between  two  or  more 
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of  these,  of  the  difference  between  tweedledum  and  twec< 
without  any  clear  idea  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  tl 
putants  of  his  particular  *'dum"  or  *-dee."  And  I  have 
such  institutes  to  be  voted  at  the  close  a  ''grand  succc 
by  those  who  have  not  obtained  a  single  thought  th 
be  of  any  value  to  them  in  teaching.  The  few  capafc 
earnest  men  and  women  who  went  for  bread  and  rec 
stone  go  home  sick  and  sore. 

Our  exhortation  to  institute  managers  is,  pitch  your  inst 
a  little  above  the  lowest  half  of  your  teachers.  You  mu 
a  standard  for  them ; — not  too  high,  but  high  enough  1 
mand  their  best  and  most  earnest  effort.  When  your 
and  most  frivolous  teachers  praise  an  institute,  there  is  c 
suspect  that  it  was  of  little  real  value.  Your  commandii 
is  to  elevate  and  instruct,  not  to  pander  and  cater  to  th< 
ments  and  tastes  of  the  least  earnest  and  least  intellecti 
ment  in  your  county. 

3.  The  attendance  in  many  counties  is  tardy  and  in 
Monday  and  Tuesday  are  the  weak  days.  Thursday  and 
are  the  big  days.  This  tardiness  in  entering,  works  bad 
to  the  delinquent  and  to  him  who  has  been  present  from  t 
The  former  can  not  enter  on  Thursday  morning  upon  a  i 
ical  course  of  instruction  arranged  for  a  week,  and  find 
esdng.  He  virtually  loses  the  whole  of  it.  The  latte 
often  compelled  to  yield  to  a  change  of  programme  to 
the  late  comer,  and  thereby  is  defrauded  of  what  woul 
been  of  greater  value  to  him.  The  superintendent  has  tl 
to  insist  upon  the  prompt  and  continued  attendance  of  hi 
ers  at  the  institute.    He  fails  in  his  duty  if  he  does  not  d 

I  have  named  three  elements  of  weakness  in  our  institut 
There  are  others,  and  some  of  my  readers  will  be  incl 
rank  some  of  those  not  mentioned  as  greater  than  these. 

Much  may  be  said  for  our  institutes  by  way  of  commen 
and  some  remedial  agents  are  at  hand  that  may  be  pr 
employed. 

I.  The  institute  has  grown  from  nothing  to  its  pres 
nense  imporUnce  in  the  school  economy  of  the  State,  in 
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short  period.  It,  and  the  township  institute,  and,  we  hope,  the 
prospective  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  must,  for  some  time  to 
come,  afford  all  the  opportunities  for  professional  education 
which  the  great  mass  of  our  teachers  will  improve.  They  must 
take  the  place  of  normal  school  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art 
of  teaching.     Let  us  make  the  most  of  them. 

3.  The  institute  is  a  powerful  agency  in  binding  together  into 
a  sympathetic  union  the  teachers  of  the  county.  The  value  of 
this  unifying  influence  is  very  great.  The  teacher  more  than 
almost  any  other  laborer,  needs  the  sustaining  power  which  arises 
from  combination.  Personal  intercourse  and  acquaintance  are 
necessary  to  the  cementing  of  this  union.  The  social  element 
in  the  institute  should  be  encouraged  and  ample  provision  made 
for  social  intercourse. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  the  principal  evils  attendant  upon  our 
institutes  all  arise  from  the  need  of  more  money.  The  only 
remedy  in  this  case  at  this  time  is  an  assessment  upon  the  teach- 
ers. Every  institute  costs  the  teacher  who  attends  it  in  time  and 
money  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars.  He  would  much  prefer  to 
add  another  half  dollar  or  dollar  if  need  be  to  this  expenditure 
if  by  so  doing  he  can  receive  first-class  instruction,  than  to  spend 
his  ten  or  twenty  dollars  and  get  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  in 
return.  Good  instructors  can  only  be  obtained  for  good  com- 
pensation.    What  costs  nothing  is  generally  worth  nothing. 

Besides,  the  State  pays  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  which 
in  justice,  probably,  they  themselves  ought  to  pay  for.  Should 
the  usual  fee  for  examination  be  charged  an  ample  institute  fund 
would  be  provided.  Until  some  such  provision  is  made  it 
is  the  teacher's  right  that  he  be  furnished  with  first-class  instruc- 
tion at  the  institute,  and  that  he  pay  his  quota  of  the  expense 
necessary  to  secure  such  instruction. 


KNOWLEDGE  AND  POWER. 


It  is  a  favorite  notion  of  the  conductor  of  this  Department 
that  an  analytic  study  of  the  meaning  of  terms  that  have  been 
ong  employed  and  which  everybody  is  supposed  to  understand. 
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is  an  essential  aid  to  clear  thinking  on  the  subject  in  whidi 
terms  are  used.  Knowledge  and  power  are  two  terms 
used  in  educational  discussions.    What  is  it  that  each  nan 

"Knowledge  is  power"  is  an  old  saying,  from  which 
ment  we  might  infer  that  knowledge  is  a  species  under  the 
power :  that  power  is  a  whole  of  which  knowledge  is  a  part 
the  teacher  needs  to  make  a  sharper  discrimination.  Knoi 
is  not  power,  but  rather  a  stimulator  and  director  of  powe 
know  is  to  exert  a  certain  power  of  intellectual  activity, 
mind  puts  forth  a  certain  kind  of  action  which  we  call  kn( 
and  which  we  easily  distinguish  from  that  other  form  of 
we  call  feeling.  What  we  want  to  impress  is  that  knowii 
name  given  to  a  certain  kind  of  acts  of  the  mind.  What 
know  my  watch  ?  I  exert  an  activity  of  my  sense  of  fc 
color,  of  weight,  of  solidity,  of  resistance,  of  motion,  andtl 
I  remember  the  source  from  which  I  obtained  it,  and  io 
process  by  which  it  was  constructed,  and  that  it  will  conti 
act  for  some  time  in  the  future  as  it  has  acted  for  some  I 
the  past, — I  compare  and  contrast  it  with  other  things,  an< 
that  the  cause  of  the  watch  was  an  intelligent  one  that  ha< 
tain  design  in  its  construction.  These  and  other  differe 
put  forth  I  call  knowing  the  watch.  Now  when  the  mi 
put  forth  these  acts  often  enough  or  with  intensity  enoi 
that  they  will  be  repeated  by  the  mind  spontaneously  oi 
the  slightest  suggestion,  this  tendency  or  condition  of  th 
is  called  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  a  tendency  or  imp 
the  mind  to  repeat  former  acts  of  knowing.  Our  knowl 
as  extensive  as  is  the  range  of  these  tendencies.  We  se< 
fore  that  our  knowledge  may  be  immensely  greater  an< 
extensive  than  what  we  know  at  any  one  moment  of  time 

But  this  tendency  to  repeat  former  acts  of  knowing 
what  is  meant  by  power,  and  whether  acts  of  knowing  a 
power  or  not  depends  upon  how  those  acts  are  performed 

Knowledge  is  the  ability  to  rethink  what  haa  been  t 
before, — I  am  using  the  term  knowledge  as  synonymoi 
information, — Power  is  the  ability  to  make  new  constrv 
Knowledge  is  a  repetition  of  an  act  previously  performed. 
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reasons  from  what  is  to  what  must  be,  and  thus  comes  by  new 
knowledge  through  the  process  of  deduction. 

This  ability  to  make  new  constructions  results  from  instruction. 
Instruction  is  the  building  up  in  the  mind  of  information  or  knowl- 
edge into  an  organic  whole  of  mutually  related  parts.  Informa- 
tion, or  knowledge  is  the  possession  of  facts.  Instruction  is 
^^ setting  these  in  order**  in  the  mind.  Every  fact  bears  some  nec- 
essary and  true  relation  to  every  other.  When  I  have  discov- 
ered this  relation  I  am  instructed  in  regard  to  the  fact  So  long 
as  it  stands  out  by  itself  unrelated  to  other  things  it  is  mere  in- 
formation. 

Through  the  process  of  building  up  facts  that  the  mind  has 
acquired  into  wholes,  and  these  wholes  into  larger  wholes  under 
the  leadership  or  direction  of  a  teacher,  the  mind  acquires  the 
power  to  make  these  constructions  independently,  and  can  even- 
tually infer  from  a  few  facts  acquired,  what  must  be  the  other 
facts  that  accompany  these.  He  is  the  man  of  greatest  power 
who,  from  the  fewest  known  facts  can  infer  the  greatest  number 
of  related  facts  that  must  accompany  these  and  complete  the 
whole  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Instruction,  under  the  proper 
direction  of  a  teacher,  will  lead  to  the  power  of  self-instruction. 
Then  the  teacher  becomes  useless.  Every  teacher  should  strive 
to  make  himself  useless  to  his  pupil  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  acquisition  of  information  is  a  necessary  condition  of  in- 
struction, but  instruction  does  not  necessarily  accompany  acqui- 
sition. The  mind  may  cram  itself  with  facts  without  any  instruc- 
tion. When  it  ^^  sets  these  in  proper  order**, — which  is  the  orig- 
inal meaning  of  instruct, — then  it  acquires  by  that  exercise,  if 
long  and  intelligently  pursued,  that  power  which  is  called  mental 
HscipUne,  or  training,  which  is  the  end  of  all  educational  en- 
deavor. 


TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 


There  are  three  parallel  lines  of  study  marked  out  for  the 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  for  the  first  year.  One  of  these  is  a 
science  study,  viz..  The  Science  of  Mind.  The  teacher  more 
than  any  one  else  needs  to  know  what  are  the  conditions  most 
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favorable  to  the  mind's  action ;  what  are  the  nature  and  h 
the  different  processes  of  its  action ;  and  what  are  the  pre 
resulting  from  its  action.  The  conditions,  processes,  and  ff 
of  the  mind's  activity  are  the  three  things  upon  which  the  tc 
must  fix  his  gaze,  if  he  shall  lead  the  child  most  intelligent) 
successfully.  We  hold  that  Mental  Science  is  one  of  the  N 
Sciences.  It  is  the  aggregate  of  the  principles  and  laws  in  ai 
ance  with  which  human  spirit  acts ;  as  Physiology  is  the  i 
gate  of  the  principles  and  laws  which  the  organs  of  the 
obey.  The  principles  and  laws  of  spirit  are  as  invariable  as 
of  matter.  But  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  discover  an(i 
merate  them.  Certain  of  them  have  been  discoverei 
classified  and  form  the  present  Science  of  the  Mind, 
more  remains  to  be  discovered.  What  is  known  is 
valuable  assistance  to  the  teacher  in  enabling  him  to  decid( 
in  regard  to  the  matter  which  he  should  teach  and  the  ir 
of  teaching  it. 

Another  line  of  study  is  Methods  of  Instruction,  This  is 
company  the  study  of  Mental  Science,  and  forms  what  is 
the  professional  part  of  the  course,  which  is  the  distinctive 
acteristic  of  the  course. 

The  third  line  of  study  is  General  History.  The  chic 
p6se  of  this  is  general  culture.  The  other  general  cultur 
jects,  to  be  studied  at  a  subsequent  time,  are  Literature  aj 
Physical  Sciences.  The  course  contemplated  will  requii 
years  for  its  completion,  but  each  year's  work  will  be  a 
in  itself. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the  text- 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  will  be  furnished  me 
of  the  circle  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


THE  THEORY  OF  METHODS  IN  READING 


In  articles  that  have  heretofore  been  written  in  rega 
methods  in  reading,  the  purpose  of  reading  and  its  dil 
stages,  have  been  discussed. 

It  is  now  the  desire  to  consider  the  means  of  making  tht 
interesting. 
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This  IS  obviously  of  greater  moment  in  its  relation  to  prepara- 
tory and  primary  reading  than  in  relation  to  advanced  reading. 
In  preparatory  reading  and  largely  in  primary  reading,  the  work 
consists  mainly  in  the  association  of  the  idea  with  the  printed 
form.  The  effort  is  in  effect  the  mastery  of  a  printed  form.  The 
printed  form  is,  in  itself,  of  comparatively  little  interest  to  the 
child.  Without  doubt,  its  newness,  and  the  effort  to  imitate 
it,  will  invest  with  some  slight  interest  the  task,  for  considered 
wholly  in  itself,  the  mastery  of  printed  forms  is  to  the  child  a 
task.  .  If,  therefore,  it  be  admitted  that  interest  is  the  basis  of 
attention,  and  attention  the  basis  of  permanent  acquisition,  it 
becomes  at  once  evident  that  the  study  of  words  and  sentences 
as  forms,  which  is  the  nature  of  the  work  in  the  early  stages, 
should  have  thrown  about  it  some  greater  interest  than  that  which 
arises  from  the  consideration  and  mastery  of  a  visible  form. 

It  is  not  at  all  the  intention  in  this  article  to  present  new  means 
of  interest,  but  merely  to  present  and  emphasize  the  value  of  old 
and  well  known  means,  such  as : — 

1.  Illustration,  objective,  pictorial  and  verbal. 

2.  Conversational  exercises. 

3.  Reading  to  pupils. 

The  first  means  is"  based  upon  the  principles  that  the  strongest 
and  most  interesting  bond  of  association  that  a  word  can  have  is 
its  meaning  presented  in  conjunction  with  the  form,  and  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  that  is  most  easily  acquired  and  best 
retamed,  which  is  presented  most  concretely,  vividly  and  graph- 
ically. These  would  indicate  that  whenever  the  word  stands  for 
an  object,  the  object  should,  if  possible,  be  at  hand,  or  a  repre- 
sentation of  it  in  a  picture  or  upon  the  board,  in  order  that  the 
qualities  for  which  it  is  known  may  be  observed  and  associated 
with  the  printed  form  which  is  its  symbol.  There  are,  however, 
many  words  that  are  susceptible  of  neither  objective  nor  pictorial 
illustration.  These  are  to  be  made  vivid  in  their  significance 
and  therefore  interesting,  through  verbal  illustration,  i.  e.,  by 
picturing  out  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  the  ideas  for  which  the 
printed  forms  stand.  In  order  to  make  the  mastery  of  such 
words  interesting,  there  are  required  verbal  comparison,  analogy 
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and  illustration  to  the  degree  that  the  significance  shall  m 
present  to  the  mind's  eye. 

In  reality  every  word  represents  an  object  or  a  comb 
of  objects,  and  may  therefore  be  made  strongly  interestinj 
pupils  by  being  pictured  out  in  words  representing  the  ( 
That  every  word  represents  either  an  object  or  a  combini 
objects  does  not  at  first  appear ;  yet  a  close  analysis  of  ev< 
words  as  of,  from,  this,  that,  towards,  resting,  etc.  ^  wil 
that  each  represents  an  object  or  objects  in  certain  rcla 
conditions. 

Pestalozzi  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  systematic 
objects  and  pictures  as  an  element  of  interest  and  knowl 
language  work ;  but  long  before,  a  greater  teacher  than 
who  ** spake  as  never  man  spake,"  gave  the  true  way  o 
every  abstract  term,  figurative  word  and  phrase  with  signi 
and  interest  by  the  simple  and  interesting  method  of  pi 
out  to  the  mind's  eye  through  analogy  and  verbal  illus 
The  New  Testament  is  rich  in  examples  of  verbal  illus 
Among  them  will  be  remembered  the  following  ;— 

When  the  Savior  wished  the  Jews  to  understand  Ifis 
Jerusalem,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  fi 
phrases  to  the  utmost,  he  said — **0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalei 
that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  se 
thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  to 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wtngSi 
would  not !     Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolati 

The  judicious  employment  of  the  device  of  picturing 
the  mind  in  reading  lessons  upon  all  appropriate  occasic 
tend  to  enrich  and  fill  with  interest  the  usually  uninteresti 
cess  of  mastering  words  as  forms.  It  may  be  said  in  ot 
to  this  that  such  a  process,  in  conjunction  with  the  othei 
of  illustration,  would  require  too  much  time.  The  reply 
mere  instruction,  the  mere  lodging  in  the  memory  of  won 
may  be  pressed,  but  that  education  is  of  slow  growth. 

The  second  means,— conversational  exercises, — is  base 
the  principle  that  education  is  a  process  in  which  mind  ad 
mind,  and  that  in  order  that  the  process  may  be  successfu 
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ist  be  sjrmpathetic  harmony  between  the  minds,  to  insure  free- 
n  of  mind  action  on  the  part  of  those  addressed.  It  should 
refore  be  the  constant  aim  in  the  early  reading  work,  to  foster, 
using  every  fitting  opportunity,  that  sympathy  and  freedom 
ich  will  arise  from  the  interweaving  of  conversation  and  in- 
action upon  the  forms  of  words.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ac 
sible  approaches  to  the  interest  of  the  child, 
rhe  third  means  of  interest, — reading  to  pupils, — will  claim 
sntion  in  a  succeeding  article.  Howard  Sandison. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

s  Deikartment  is  conducted  by  Geo.  F.  Bass,  Supervittn^  Prin.  Indianapolis  schooU.  ] 


SENSELESS  ANSWERS. 


1UESTI0N. — What  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 
Answer. — That  the  American  Continent  had  no  right  to 
go  to  Europe  and  make  civilization  by  European  power. 
JuES. — Describe  Thibet  as  to  population. 
\ns. — Thibet  has  a  scanty  population  and  the  people  are  con- 
Hi  to  the  valleys  who  are  mostly  monadic  herdsmen. 
J.     Where*  are  sponges  found  ? 
\.     Some  sponges  are  found  in  deep  shallow  water. 
3.     For, what  does  Liverpool  import  cotton  ? 
\.    To  make  woollen  goods. 

rhe  above  answers  were  given  in  written  examinations.  They 
re  not  all  given  by  the  same  pupil.  They  would  be  funny  if 
rere  not  so  sad  to  know  that  they  are  most  frequently  givers 
hard  working  pupils.  The  pupils  who  gave  these  are  not 
Is.  If  they  were  we  would  have  no  more  to  say.  After  the 
imination  is  over  call  these  pupils  to  you  and  read  these  an- 
^rs  and  they  seem  to  see  that  the  answers  are  ludicrous.  There 
omething  wrong.  What  is  it  ?  May  be  it  is  the  result  of  teaching 
percents.  How  do  we  teach  for  percents  ?  Make  the  children 
m  the  words  whether  they  understand  them  or  not.  Have  them 
'  them  in  the  recitation.     Have  Johnny  say  it  and  Jimmy  say 
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it  and  then  all  say  it,  and  sing  it,  and  say  it  until  every  bo 
say  it  by  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Every  teacher  will  probably  say  to  himself,  **Yes,  I'^ 
that  done,  but  /don't  do  such  teaching  as  that"  We  ha 
so  ourselves,  and  then  have  caugbt  ourselves  doing  not ; 
above,  but  something  similar  and  just  as  bad.  Did  yc 
discover  that  your  pupils  were  laboring  to  learn  the  wor 
lesson  when  they  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  their  me 
Watch  your  own  work  carefully  for  awhile. 

Have  pupils  read  a  Geography  lesson  to  you  before  I 
tempt  to  commit  it.     Question  them  in  such  a  way  as  tc 
them  read  it  understandingly  to  answer  your  questions, 
require  them  to  memorize  the  words  of  the  book  when  i\ 
express  reasonably  well  the  ideas  in  their  own  language. 

There  is  a  good  that  comes  from  getting  the  exact  wordj 
book.  If  a  class  has  become  careless  and  inaccurate  it  w 
great  help  to  require  them  to  give  the  exact  words  of  th 
for  awhile. 


ECHO. 


Teacher. — Mary,  what  is  a  noun  ? 

Mary. — A  name. 

Tr.     A  name. 

John,  what  is  a  verb  ? 

John. — A  word  that  asserts. 

Tr.     A  word  that  asserts. 

What  is  a  pronoun,  Jennie  ? 

Jennie. — A  pronoun  is  a  word  that  stands  for  a  noun. 

Tr.     Stands  for  a  noun. 

Tr.     What  is  the  capitol  of  Indiana  ? 

Pupil.  — Indianapolis. 

Tr.     Indianapolis.     What  is  the   largest  river  that  1 
Indiana  ? 

Pu.     Ohio  river. 

Tr.     Ohio  river. 

Why  these  reverberations  ?    Why  become  a  sounding 
Echo  answers,  Why  ?    * '/  do  not  do  so,"  says  the  reader. 
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e  are  glad  to  hear  it.  The  next  time  you  teach  a  class  watch 
}urself  closely  and  then  let  us  hear  from  you. 
Very  little  can  be  gained  from  this  reflecting  process  and  much 
ay  be  lost  Time  is  wasted.  Not  much  at  once.  The  heart 
3es  not  rest  much  between  beats,  but  the  aggregate  for  one  day 
nine  hours. 

Another  bad  effect  is,  a  pupil  falls  into  the  habit  of  answering 
1  an  undertone,  knowing  that  his  lieutenant  will  repeat  the  an- 
irer  so  that  it  may  be  heard  all  alo  ng  the  line. 


HANDS. 


The  incessant  and  indiscriminate  raising  and  swinging  of 
inds  during  a  recitation  is  a  very  pernicious  habit  quite  preva- 
nt  in  many  schools.  We  have  stepped  into  school-rooms  where 
ds'habit  has  been  formed  and  attempted  to  ask  a  question,  and 
efore  we  could  possibly  finish  the  question  there  would  be  half  a 
Dzen  hands  flying  high  above  the  pupils'  heads,  and  quite  fre- 
uently  some  of  the  more  eager  pupils  would  get  up  and  lean 
>rward,  shaking  their  hands  vigorously  in  our  very  face. 

A  story  is  told  that  shows  what  a  thoughtless  and  thought  de- 
roying  habit  this  is.  It  is  as  follows:  A  superintendent  went 
ito  one  of  his  schoolrooms  and  found  the  children  very  eager 
)  answer  his  questions,  judging  from  the  vehement  hand  swing- 
ig  at  each  question.  After  asking  several  questions,  he  said, 
'How  many  of  you  know"  (hands  were  flying  by  this  time) 
who  I  am  ?"  Hands  all  up.  **Well,"  said  he,  **How  many 
f  you  think  I  am — (hands  all  up,  fingers  snapping,  some  pupih 
landing,  pushing  up  first  one  hand  and  then  the  other,  and  aij 
^ere  smiling  and  eyes  were  all  sparkling)  "a  horse?"  continued 
le  superintendent.  Hands  were  up  only  an  instant  longer.  The 
upils  discovered  something.  Some  sort  of  a  mistake  had  been 
aade.     They  looked  and  felt  foolish. 

Putting  up  the  hand  is  a  very  convenient  way  of  indicating 
bat  a  pupil  has  something  to  say.  We  like  it.  But  there  is  a 
ime  for  every  thing  under  the  sun.  Teach  the  pupil  that  it  is 
m polite,  10  say  the  least  of  it,  to  put  the  hand  up  when  any  one 
5  talking.    Do  not  bother  a  pu[)il  who  is  reciting  by  rabing  hands. 


I 


I    •: 
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Do  not  put  up  hand  when  the  teacher  asks  a  question  unl 
form  of  question  requires  it.  Let  pupils  understand  thai 
a  question  is  put  as  follows,  he  should  not  put  up  his 
"Which  is  the  largest  ocean?"  But  if  the  question  is  < 
form :  ' '  How  many  can  tell  which  ocean  is  the  largest  ?  "  2 
can  answer  should  raise  hands.  They  should  not  raise 
before  the  question  is  finished.  The  reason  is  plain.  Pupil 
they  know  what  you  are  going  to  ask  and  do  not  wait  to  he^ 
frequently  do  nvt  hear  what  you  really  ask.  Take  the  plao 
superintendent  referred  to  and  break  up  this  habit.  A 
good  plan  to  break  it  up  is  to  call  on  some  pupil  to  ansv 
as  soon  as  he  puts  his  hand  up.  He  will  either  answer  v 
thought  you  were  going  to  say,  or  will  remember  that  yi 
not  finished  your  question,  and  see  that  he  is  making  a 
himself. 


DICTATION  EXERCISES. 


These  might  be  called  Homeopathic  examinations.  Tl 
conducted  as  follows :  Pupils  are  furnished  with  paper  c 
large  enough  for  the  answers  only.  The  questions  are  s 
can  be  answered  in  a  word  or  two.  The  teacher  gives  a  qui 
orally,  and  waits  what  he  considers  a  sufficient  time  for  th( 
to  write  the  answer :  he  then  gives  another,  waiting  for  t 
swer  to  be  written  as  before.  Thus  he  proceeds  until  1 
given  all  the  questions.  Some  of  the  advantages  are,  (i) 
pupil  has  an  opportunity  to  answer  every  question  in  hi 
way ;  (2)  it  makes  the  pupils  think  quickly  and  accurate! 
is  a  fact  that  some  strong  pupils  in  reciutions  do  not  stan< 
in  this  kind  of  work.  Yet  if  it  is  kept  up  such  a  pupil  v 
benefited  by  it.  The  following  was  given  to  a  class  whoM 
age  age  was  about  9  years : 

What  is  the  capital  of  Kentucky  ? 

What  river  separates  Illinois  from  Iowa  and  Missou 

What  lake  north  of  Ohio  ? 

What  mountains  in  Missouri  ? 

What  lake  between  lakes  Huron  and  Erie  ? 

Into  what  river  does  the  Wabash  flow  ? 

What  mountains  between  Kentucky  and  Virginia  ? 


I. 
2. 

3- 
4. 

5- 
6. 

7- 
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I.     What  is  the  capital  of  Wisconsin  ? 
),     What  city  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  ? 
X     What  city  on  the  Mississippi  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
iri? 

rhese  can  be  given  in  five  minutes.  The  teacher  can  mark 
ordinary  class  in  fifteen  minutes,  or  the  pupils  may  exchange 
;)ers  and  mark  in  five  minutes.  To  get  much  good  from  such 
ircises  they  should  occur  frequently  at  the  recitation  hour. 
e  children  like  such  exercises. 

rhe  following  is  one  given  to  children  eight  years  of  age : 

(0  66  +  5 

(2)  35  +  7 

(3)  75  +  8 

(4)  84  +  9 

(5)  75  +  9 

(6)  41  -  3 

(7)  52-3 

(8)  61  -2 

(9)  41-4 


(0 

(2) 

945 

799 

589 

499 

549 

395 

759 

349 

359 

598 

864 

795 

599 

457 

656 

778 

655 

775 

59 

578 

(lo)    What  must  be  added  to  59  cents  in  order  to  buy  a  book 

)rth  62  cents  ? 

Allow  25^  for  each  of  the  first  two,  and  $%  ^or  each  of  the 

it  ten. 

The  work  should  be  done  on  the  slate.     Allow  i  j^  min.  to 

Id  the  first  two,  counting  from  the  time  the  pupil  finishes  copy- 

g  the  example  from  the  teacher's  dictation.    The  others  should 

:  done  without  copying  and  the  answer  only  should  be  written 

nnost  instantly.     Teacher  says,   "No.  i;  66  +  5,"  (waits  an 

sunt)  "write." 

Try  this.     We  would  be  pleased  to  have  a  report,  with  any ' 

iggestions  that  might  occur  to  you. 


Those  days  are  lost  in  which  we  do  no  good. 
laD  lost  in  which  we  do  evil. 
3 


Those  worse 
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TOO  MUCH. 


A  BANKER  discounts  a  draft  for  $S6o  payable  in  90  d 
6  ^,  exchange  4^  %  premium.    What  docs  he  pay  for  the 

This  is  a  problem  given  in  exchange.  Here  is  the  regi 
explanation  :  6  9^  of  $1  for  one  year  is  6  cents.  90  days 
days  are  93  days.  93  days  equal  three  and  one^enth  r 
years.  If  the  interest  on  one  dollar  for  one  year  is  6  cei 
three  and  one-tenth  twelfths  year  it  is  three  and  one  tenth  t 
times  6  cents,  which  are  eighteen  and  six-tenths  twelfths  c 
which  equal  one  hundred  fifty-five  ten- thousandths  dollar! 

One  dollar  minus  one  hundred  fifty  five  ten-ihousandths 
equal  ninety-eight  cents  four  mills  and  five-tenths  mill. 

4)4  per  cent,  of  $1  =  $.045.  $.9845  -\-  $.045  =  $1 
$1.0295  X  860  =  $885.37,  what  he  paid  for  it. 

Not  a  word  has  been  said  about  exchange—the  subjeci 
consideration.  The  process  of  obtaining  the  interest  \ 
plained.  Bank  discount  was  touched.  Save  time  for 
in  question.  Explain  only  the  neTt^,  The  proceeds  on 
counted  for  the  given  time  at  the  given  rate  is  $.9845,  is 
to  bring  us  to  the  exchange.  One  dollar  will  cost  $.9845  + 
exchange  on  $1,  =$1.0295.  $860  will  cost  860  limes  $1 
which  is  $885.37. 

**  Now,  Mary,  you  need  not  rub  that  out  I  saw  you  el 
Didn't  you  know  that  was  cheating?  You  ought  to  be  a: 
of  yourself.  What  do  you  mean?  What  do  you  chin 
mother  would  say  ?  What  do  you  suppose  will  bee 
you?" 

All  said  in  the  presence  of  the  schooL  Said  loud  ai 
Stop  it. 


'     Sometimes  pupils  have  been  kept  in  a  half  hour  every  i 
for  a  week,  because  they  were  tardy  once  ^  of  a  mioutt 
Entirely  ^00  much. 


Men  may  bend  to  virtue,  but  virtue  can  not  bend  to  n: 
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EDITORIAL. 


A.  BELL,  Editor-in-Chief  and  Proprietor. 
O.  P.   BROWN,  Pres.   Sute  Normal  School,  Associate  Editor  and  Editor  of  the 

Department  of  Pedagogy. 
WIS  H.  JONES,  Principal  Indianapolis  Training  School,  Editor  of  the  Primary 

Department. 
,0.    F.    BASS,  Supervising   Principal   Indianapolis  Schools,  and  Critic  in  Training 

School,  Editor  of  The  School  Room  Department. 
W.  BRAYTON,  Prof,  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Indianapolis  Schools,  is  Editor 

of  the  Popular  Science  Department, 
^of.  E.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University  ;  Hubert  M.  Skinnir,  Chief  Clerk  Dept. 
Public  Instruction;  Jas.  Baldwin,  Sapt.  Schools  Rushville;  Howard  Sandison  and 
W.  Parsons,  of  the  State  Normal  School;  Emma  Mont.  McRab,  Principal  Marion 
ih  School ;  H.  S.  Tarbbll,  late  Supt.  of  the  Indianapolis  Schools,  are  frequent  con- 
tutors. 

fany  other  able  writers  contribute  occasional  articles  to  the  Journal.  Should  all 
•e  be  enrolled  as  "  Contributing  Editors  "  who  contribute  one  article  or  more  a  year  the 
could  be  indefinitely  extended. 

*his  large  list  of  special  editors  and  able  contributors  insures  for  the  readers  of  the 
;rnal  the  best,  the  freshest,  the  most  practical  thoughts  and  methods  in  all  depart- 
DU  of  school  work. 

'he  Miscellaneous  and  Personal  Departments  of  the  Journal  will  not  be  neglected,  but 
ilaces  special  emphasis  on  its  large  amount  of  unequaled  practical  and  helpful  educa- 
lal  articles. 

^     ■     ^ 

An  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  for  the  yournai  in  every  town- 
ip  in  the  State.     Send  for  terms. 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  Imounts  less 
in  %\  in  two  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
ed. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
ire  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 

the  state. 

fc    t    ^ 

REN  EW. 

With  this  issue  the  time  of  several  hundred  subscribers  to  the 
urnal  expires.  Let  every  one  renew  at  once,  so  that  no  break  will 
cur  in  his  file.  A  complete  volume  of  the  Journal,  even  when 
»t  bound,  is  very  valuable  for  reference. 


Advertisements. — Special  attention  is  called  to  the  large  number 
new  advertisements  in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  A  teacher  re- 
ntly  said  that  he  never  failed  to  read  the  advertisements  in  the 
urnal.  In  this  way  he  kept  posted  in  regard  to  new  books,  schools, 
c,  etc.  He  concluded  by  adding  that  the  advertisements  alone 
tre  worth  to  him  the  price  of  the  Journal.  By  reading  the  adver- 
(ements  this  month  a  great  variety  of  valuable  information  can  be 
lined. 
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The  Journal's  Prosperity. — This  is  the  largest  issue  of  t 
nal  ever  made. — and  it  is  now  in  its  twenty-ninth  year.  The 
and  going  of  rival  papers  affect  it  but  little.  Its  real  worth  coi 
it  to  every  progressive  teacher.  Being  in  pamphlet  form  i 
to  file  and  preserve  it,  and  thus  its  value  is  more  than  doubl 


Honesty  is  the  first  element  of  true  manhood ;  it  is  the  foi 
stone  of  christian  character.     If  a  person  does  not  tell  iht  %t 
pay  his  honest  debts,  long  prayers  and  loud  professions  will 
him. 

This  does  not  refer  to  you,  reader ;  but  there  are  a  very  fei 
ers  who  have  not  paid  for  their  Journal,  though  they  promi& 
so  some  time  agx     They  have  simply  forgotten  it. 


INDIANA  AND  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


Indiana  had  not  less  than  a  hundred  representatives  at  *M 
convention  *'  at  Madison.  An  Indiana  man.  Pres.  Smart,  of 
organized  the  "exhibit."  which  surpassed  that  at  the  Cenlei 
extent  and  quality.  The  Indiana  part  of  the  exhibit,  under 
trol  of  State  Supt.  Holcombe,  was  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  b 
so  conceded  by  disinterested  parties.  [A  promised  report  ol 
failed  to  reach  us  in  time  for  this  issu^.l 

An  Indiana  man,  W.  N.  Hailman,  Supt.  of  LaPorte  scho 
at  the  head  of  the  Kindergarten  Institute  and  Exhibit,  which  \ 
in  magnitude  and  interest  any  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  hel< 
country. 

Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson  was  President  of  the  Art  Depanmei 
Moss,  Pres.  of  Indiana  University,  is  President-elect  of  the 
Educational  Department;  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Pres.  of  the  Stale  ; 
was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Education,  and  also 
the  Department  of  Normal  Schools;  and  H.  S,  Tarbell,  late 
the  Indianapolis  schools,  declined  a  re-election  as  Secretar 
National  Association. 

W.  T.  Harris,  than  whom  there  is  no  higher  authonry,  s 
all  things  considered  Indiana  has  the  best  systim  of  school 
United  States.     Indiana  can  hold  up  its  head. 


THE  POSTAL  LAW. 


There  is  a  law  in  force  that  gives  the  publisher  an  undue 
tage  over  the  subscriber.  It  is  this :  Any  one  subscribmg  f 
per  is  under  obligations  to  pay  for  it  as  long  as  he  takes  it  i\ 
office,  although  the  time  for  which  he  subscribed  may  have  e 
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le  law  was  made  in  the  interest  of  impecunious  newspaper  men, 
id  is  unjust  to  the  subscriber.  If  I  subscribe  for  a  paper  for  one 
ar  and  pay  for  it  for  that  time,  that  is  a  definite  contract  for  a  defi- 
te  time,  and  a  publisher  has  no  moral  right  to  shove  his  paper  on 
t  for  a  longer  time  simply  because  I  may  forget  to  order  it  stopped 
the  time.  It  is  the  publisher's  business  to  notify  me  when  the 
ae  expires,  and  then  I  can  renew  the  contract  if  1  choose. 
Because  of  the  unfairness,  not  to  say  injustice  of  the  law,  and  also 
the  unsound  business  principle  involved,  the  Journal  has  stood  by 
contracts.  When  a  teacher  pays  for  the  Journal  a  year  he  may 
pect  to  get  it  the  full  time  and  no  longer,  unless  he  expresses  a 
sh  to  have  it  sent  longer.  Of  course  renewals  are  very  desirable^ 
t  they  will  not  h^  forced, 

riie  above  is  written  to  save  some  teachers  the  trouble  of  writing 
say  "The  time  is  out  for  which  I  subscribed ;  please  discontinue 
r  Journal  for  the  present." 


ANOTHER  NEW  DEPARTMENT. 


rhe  Journal  being  determined  to  stand  at  the  head  of  papers  of 
class,  has  added  still  another  department.  The  "Primary  De- 
rtmcnt"  and  the  "Department  of  Pedagogy,*'  added  last  year, 
d  each  edited  by  a  person  eminently  fitted  for  his  work,  increased 
ry  much  the  value  of  the  Journal.  These  two  departments  have 
m  so  highly  appreciated  that  a  third  is  now  added : 

THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

Phis  department  will  be  conducted  by  Geo.  F.  Bass,  a  supervising 
ncipal  of  the  Indianapolis  schools  and  a  critic  teacher  of  the  Train- 
:  school.  His  high  qualifications  will  be  conceded  by  all  who 
Dw  him. 

rhe  chief  object  of  this  department  will  be  to  make  practical  sug- 
tions,  to  grive  illustrative  lessons,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  how 
her  than  the  why ;  in  short,  to  furnish  the  teacher,  especially  the 
ing  teacher,  with  practical  lessons  and  methods  that  can  be  ap- 
ed in  the  every-day  work  of  the  school-room.  They  will  be  taken 
[n  daily  experience  and  observation,  and  therefore  must  be  prac- 
d  and  useful. 


WILL  IT  PAY  TO  TAKE  NOTES? 


Vill  it  pay  to  take  notes  at  the  institute  ?  Yes.  Note  what  you 
not  like  as  well  as  what  you  do  like.  Write  your  notes  carefully 
a  book  so  that  they  may  be  read  after  you  leave  the  institute.  It 
il  not  pay  to  take  notes  if  they  are  written  so  poorly  that  they  can 
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not  be  read  after  they  get  "cold,*'  It  will  not  pay  if  they  an 
loose  slips  of  paper  and  lost  before  they  have  been  read,  1 
it  will  not  pay  to  take  notes  if  you  fail  to  use  them  in  the 
They  should  then  be  taken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  C4>n 
for  future  use. 

Some  object  to  taking  notes  because  so  much  time  is  5 
writing  that  much  that  is  said  is  lost  This  is  not  neces&i 
case.  "Take  notes*'  does  not  mean  write  all  that  is  said, 
just  enough  to  enable  you  to  recall  the  point ;  it  may  be  only 
certainly  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  need  ever  be  written.  , 
of  day  or  as  soon  as  convenient  classify,  amplify  and  rewril 
all  on  grammar  together,  alt  on  reading  together,  etc.  T\ 
then  be  easily  referred  to. 

If  you  note  what  you  do  n^i  like  it  will  do  you  good  be 
will  cause  you  to  study  the  subject  in  order  to  sustain  your  ju 
in  condemning  what  you  noted.  You  may  changer  You  n 
you  were  wrong. 

It  is  one  of  our  habits  to  take  notes.  It  has  done  us  muc 
When  we  get  the  blues  some  day  and  it  seems  that  everythii 
wrong,  we  have  taken  our  note^book  and  read.  It  sets  us  tl 
We  probably  do  not  do  just  what  the  notes  say.  We  do  soi 
better.  It  is  like  this :  You  are  in  trouble  about  somcthinj 
talk  the  matter  over  with  this  friend  and  that,  getting  som( 
and  suggestions  from  each.  You  finally  do  as  you  please, 
something  different  froiti  anything  that  has  been  told  you;  t 
was  told  suggested  to  you  what  you  thought  better.  Your  tl 
was  stimulated. 

Take  notes  and  use  them  afterwards.  Don't  try  to  use  all  ( 
at  once.  Take  one  subject  at  a  time.  It  is  not  necessary  t 
even  read  all  on  this  subject  at  one  time.  Read  until  ai 
suggested.  Take  the  idea  ;  work  it  up;  make  it  yours  ;  lesi  it 
work.  Read  again  for  another,  and  so  continue.  Take  n( 
use  them.     It  will  pay. 


THE  GREAT  CONVENTION, 


The  Teachers"  Convention  heldjast  month  in  Madison,  V 
be  known  in  the  educational  history  of  this  country  as  Th 
Educational  Convention.  Fully  six  thousand  teachers  atten 
was,  probably,  the  greatest  convention  of  the  kind  that  cvei 
bled  in  the  world  It  is  not  probable  that  another  asses 
teachers  of  like  gigantic  proportions  will  convene  curing  the 
century, 

This  convention  was  great  not  alone  in  numbers.  The  al 
ucators  of  the  country  were  there.     Men  and  women  who 
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ectors  of  thought  in  every  department  of  popular  education  in 
s  nation  were  in  attendance.  Every  school  of  educational  think- 
» had  its  representatives. 

[t  was  great  in  that  influence  which  attends  large  numbers.  Each 
lividual  teacher  was  strengthened  by  the  consciousness  that  he  or 
t  was  one  of  a  mighty  host,  led  by  the  ablest  minds  toward  one 
igle  purpose. 

[t  was  great  also  in  that  influence  which  results  from  a  wide  pub- 
ation  of  what  is  said  and  done.  Probably  no  convention  of  teach- 
\  was  ever  so  extensively  reported  by  the  press  of  the  country.  As 
•ule  teachers  are  too  indifferent  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
tss.  They  experience  and  appreciate  it  when  it  is  used  to  dissem- 
Uc  ideas  harmful  to  what  they  deem  the  best  interests  of  education, 
t  they  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  employing  it 
generating  a  right  public  sentiment. 

The  convention  was  a  great  financial  success.  The  national  asso- 
Ltion  when  its  last  session  at  Saratoga  closed  was  in  a  bankrupt 
Qdition.  It  has  been  scarcely  able  to  pay  the  expenses  of  its  meet- 
;s  and  its  publications  for  years.  The  present  convention  closed 
th  about  six  thousand  dollars  in  the  treasury. 
Those  to  whom  the  honor  of  the  success  of  this  great  meeting  is 
icfly  due  are  the  President  of  the  Association,  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell, 
Boston,  who  has  given  much  thought  and  labor  during  the  past 
ar  to  the  organization  of  the  many  elements  that  contributed  to  the 
^t  result.  Mr.  Bicknell  has  demonstrated  an  organizing  power 
:pnd  to  no  man  in  this  country.  Every  part  of  the  vast  machinery 
the  meeting  performed  its  office  perfectly  and  without  a  jar.  But 
r.  Bicknell  would  have  been  powerless  without  the  able  coadjutors 
10  executed  so  ably  what  he  planned.  Among  these  most  valuable 
sistants  was  President  D.  W.  Parker,  of  the  Normal  School  of  Fall 
vcr.  Wis.  To  him  was  assigned  the  important  work  of  making 
c  necessary  arrangements  with  the  numerous  railroads  of  the  West 
d  North-west  His  success  in  this  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
ss  of  the  convention.  But  Hon.  J.  H.  Carpenter,  chairman  of  the 
:al  committee  of  arrangements,  together  with  the  citizens  of  Mad- 
m,  contributed  more  than  all  other  agencies  toward  the  universal 
tisiaction  which  every  one  felt  with  the  convention.  For  a  city  of 
elve  thousand  inhabitants  to  And  beds  and  board  for  six  thousand 
angers  was  an  Herculean  task.  But  so  united  was  the  effort  of 
izens  and  state  and  city  officials,  and  so  generous  was  the  response 
>m  every  quarter  that  if  there  had  been  eight  thousand  visitors  they 
>uld  all  have  been  comfortably  housed  and  fed  sumptuously.  And 
perfectly  was  this  difficult  work  organized  that  every  guest  found 
5  host  without  confusion  or  delay. 
But  we  should  omit  a  feature  that  contributed  hardly  less  to  the 
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grand  success  of  the  convention  than  anything  we  have  me 
if  we  failed  to  speak  of  the  educational  exhibit  This  was  pro^ 
by  competent  judges  the  best  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  n 
this  continent.  Its  success  was  largely  due  to  the  organiii 
executive  ability  of  an  honored  citizen  of  Indiana,  Piesident 
Smart,  of  Purdue  University. 

But  time  would  fail  us  to  make  mention  of  all  who  are  w 
honorable  mention  because  of  the  contributions  they  mad 
success  of  this  great  meeting. 

The  influence  for  good  of  this  convention  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  North-west  must  be  very  great.  It  is  now  p 
to  undertake  to  do  for  some  section  of  the  South  next  year^  ^ 
been  done  for  the  North-west.  The  present  officers  will  uth 
it  is  hoped,  to  repeat  as  nearly  as  circumstances  wilt  permit, 
cess  of  this  convention  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  ne 
The  representation  from  the  South  was  large  and  enthusiasli 
hearty  union  of  the  teachers  of  the  two  sections  will  hasten  tl 
of  the  people.     The  officers  for  the  coming  ye^ir  are : 

President,  F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Mo,;  Secretary, 
Sheldon,  Boston,  Mass  ;  Treasurer,  N.  A.  Calkins,  New  Yoi 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  HOME  READING  FOR  CHILI 

One  of  the  important  duties  of  a  teacher  is  to  direct  the  \ 
girls  in  their  miscellaneous  reading.  First  the  teacher  ?hou] 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  read,  and  then  he  shoul 
direct  this  reading.  A  teacher  can  hardly  do  a  better  thing  fc 
than  to  cultivate  in  him  a  love  ot  good  books.  The  possibl 
teacher  may  do  for  schools  and  for  communiUcs  in  this  direc 
hardly  be  over-estimated. 

The  following  list  of  books  and  papers  for  young  people 
include  all  that  are  commendable,  but  it  does  not  include  or 
objectionable.     It  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  and 
tainly  help  teachers  both  in  directing  private  purchases  of  be 
in  selecting  books  for  libraries. 

HISTORY. 

1  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States ..........  H 

2  Young  Folks'  History  of  American  Explorers H 

3  Stories  of  Discovery ♦ , . ,  * 

Illustrative  of  the  period  of  discovery  and  settlement  i 

America. 

4  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World .  * 1 

5  The  Discovery  of  the  Great  West * J 

6  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada ^ | 
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Story  of  Liberty Coffin 

Boys  of  76 Coffin 

Boys  of  *6i Coffin 

The  Building  of  the  Nation Coffin 

Young  Folks'  History  of  the  War  for  the  Union i  hamplin 

Stories  of  Greek  History Yonge 

Stones  of  Roman  History Yonge 

Cameos  from  English  History Yonge 

Dickens*  Child's  History  of  England Yonge 

Boy's  Froissart : . .  Lanier 

History  of  France  for  Young  People ^  .  Kirtland 

History  of  Germany -^  . .  .-.Yonge 

Abbott's  American  History bix  Volumes 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Life  of  Washington Weims 

Life  of  Franklin Parton 

Life  of  Jefferson Parton 

Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton. . . .  Lodge  in  Am.  Statesmen  Series 

Life  of  Daniel  Webster Lodge  in  Am.  Statesmen  Series 

Boy's  King  Arthur Lanier 

Men  and  Manners  of  a  Hundred  Years  Ago Scudder 

Young  Folks'  Heroes  of  History Towle 

Washington  and  his  Generals Headley 

Napoleon  and  his  Marshals rieadley 

Life  of  Columbus Abbott 

Cyrus  the  Great Abbott 

Alexander \bbott 

Julius  Caesar Abbott 

Queen  Elizabeth ^ Abbott 

Mary,  Queeh  of  Scots .Abbott 

Marie  Antoinette Abbott 

Life  of  Farragut I3y  his  Son 

Life  of  Lincoln Hay 

Life  of  Garfield Hinsdale 

Life  of  Noah  Webstei \m.  Men  of  Letters 

Life  of  Motley Holmes 

Alfred  the  Great Hughes 

Plutarch's  Lives 

Life  of  Horace  Greeley Parton 

NATURAL   HISTORY  AND  SCIENCE. 

Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur Olive  Thorne — Miller 

Fairyland  of  Science Arabella — Buckley 

History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread Mace 

Madame  How  and  Lady  Why Kingsley 
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48  The  Boy  Engineers 

49  Six  Little  Cooks * . . ,  Ki 

50  Queer  Pets 

5 1  Half  Hours  with  the  Stars .  - 

52  Half  Hours  with  the  Insects .,..„*.. 

53  Homes  without  Hands - . . .*.. 

54  The  Seven  Little  Sisters A 

55  Natural  History — Birds 

56  Childhood  of  the  WorH _,..,. 

57  WakeRobin Bu 

58  Wint^  Sunshine Bui 

59  In  the  "^y  Garden Chi 

60  Geological  Stories , * . 

61  Nature's  Bye- Paths , , 

6 J  Insect  World - 

63  Natural  History  of  Selborne Gilbei 

TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURE. 

64  Stories  of  War , 

Illustrative  of  the  Civil  War. 

65  Stories  of  the  Sea ,,.,,,.».....,.. 

66  Stories  of  Adventure 

67  The  Bodleys  Abroad . ; 

68  The  Boy  Travelers  in  China  and  Japan  - . .  p *..*,. 

69  How  I  Found  Livingstone , . .  , , . » . .  * 

70  Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land * ....... 

7 1  What  Darwin  Saw - 

72  The  Malay  Archipelago 1 

73  What  we  Saw  in  Australia 

84  Journey  in  Brazil ^ , L.  and  E, 

7  5  Arctic  Boat  Journey ** ., ,!,,,'.»,,, 

76  A  Journey  to  Central  Afric^ B. 

77  Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Occident BuU 

78  Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Orient ,  . , ,  Butt 

79  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Classic  Land- * . . .  _BuU 

80  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe *    , Butt 

81  Walks  in  London ..*..*.,,,.,...,... 

82  Walks  in  Rome _,„,_.,. 

53  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

54  Selections  of  Poetry  for  the  Use  of  the  Schools* . . .  p., , , 

85  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby ,  . , 

86  Robinson  Crusoe * » . 

87  iEsop's  Fables ,.,..** 

88  Danish  Fairy  Talet . . . Ai 
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89  Grimm's.  Fairy  Tales 

90  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece Cox 

91  Evangeline  and  Miles  Standish Longfellow 

93  Snowbound Whittier 

93  How  to  Do  li Hale 

94  Cassell's  Book  of  Sports  and  Games 

95  Little  Women Alcott 

96  Old  Fashioned  Girl Alcott 

97  Little  Men Alcott 

98  We  Girls Whitney 

99  Hans  Bnnker.  or  the  Silver  Skates Dodge 

Illustrative  of  life  and  customs  in  Holland 

100  Books  and  Reading Porter 

loi    Books,  and  How  to  Use  Them Van  Dike 

102  The  Reading  of  Books ;  Its  Profits,  Pleasures  and  Perils.  Thwing 

103  Shepard's  Historical  Reader 

104  Scribner's  Geographical  Reader 

10$  Romance  and  Tragedy  of  Pioneer  Life Mason 

106  The  Man  without  a  Country Hale 

107  Rab  and  His  Friends  and  Pet  Marjorie John  Brown 

108  Grandfather's  Chair Hawthorne 

109  Wonder  Book Hawthorne 

1 10  Tanglewood  Taic> Hawthorne 

111  In  His  Name Hale 

Illustrative  of  persecution  in  France  about  1200. 

1 12  Peasant  and  Prince H.  Martineau 

Illustrative  of  French  Revolution. 

113  Dickens'  Christmas  Stories - 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Not  failure  but  low  aim  is  crime. — LowelL 

He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well  — Bonar. 

Delays  have  dangerous  ends  — Shakespeare. 

"*Tis  always  morning  somewhere  in  the  world." 

It  is  well  to  think  well ;  it  is  divine  to  act  well. — Horace  Mann. 

He  who  is  truly  at  peace  never  suspects  others. —  Thos.  d  Kempis. 

School-houses  are  the  republican  line  of  fortification. — Horace 
Mann, 

Every  day  is  a  little  life ;  and  our  whole  life  is  but  a  day  repeated. 
"Bishop  HalL 

He  is  the  happy  man  whose  life  e'en  now  shows  somewhat  of  that 
liappier  life  to  come. — Cowper. 

There  is  no  policy  like  politeness,  and  a  good  manner  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  world,  either  to  a  good  name,  or  to  supply  the  want  of  it. 
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**  It*s  too  late  to  save  me,**  said  a  poor  old  drunkard,  when 
to  reform.  "It's  too  late  to  save  me»  but  oh !  for  God*s  sak< 
the  boys.**  Yes,  it  was  too  late  for  him ;  he  had  fallen  too  1 
ever  dream  of  forgiveness  or  peace.  The  demon  of  drink  h( 
soul  in  bondage,  and  he  had  lost  forever  all  hope  of  salvation, 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  degradation,  he  pleads  not  for  hi 
but  "for  God's  sake  save  the  boys." — Watchman, 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  JUNE. 

Theob  y  of  Teaching. — i .   Why  should  the  teacher  have  a  ] 
edge  of  mental  science  ? 

2.  Name  the  three  general  forms  of  mental  activity, 

3.  Why  should  primary  instruction  appeal  chiefly  to  the  me 

4.  What  is  the  word  method  of  teaching  reading  ? 

5.  What  is  school  government? 

Penmanship. — i.    Give  two  rules  for  the  proper  position 
body. 

2.  Write  the  letters  which  are  one  space  in  height. 

3.  State  your  method  of  distributing  the  copy-books,  preps 
to  a  writing  exercise. 

4.  What  is   your  method  of  teaching  children  of  the  fin 
grade  ? 

5.  Write  the  small  letters  in  which  the  first  principle  is  use 

NoTB.— Your  writing  in  answering  these  questions  will  be  taken  as  a  spcdmei 
penmanship,  and  will  be  marked  50  or  below,  according  to  mcriL 

Reading. — i.     What  object  should  you  hold  prominently  i 
in  teaching  reading? 

2.  What  should  pupils  be  required  to  do  in  preparing  a  r 
lesson  ? 

3.  Give  your  method  of  teaching  reading  to  a  second-readei 

4.  What  kind  of  sentences  should  be  rendered  in  an  as] 
tone  }    What  kind  in  a  monotone  ? 

5.  What  are  the  uses  of  punctuation  ?    Give  illustrations. 

6.  Read  a  selection  given  by  the  superintendent. 

Geography.— I.     Into  how  many  classes  is  mankind  divi< 
regard  to  social  condition  ? 

2.  Name  four  peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe. 

3.  Where  are  the  following  rivers,  and  into  what  waters  d 
flow?     Irawady?  Colorado?  Zambezi?  Yukon?   Loire? 
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4.  What  water  boundaries  has  New  York  ? 

5.  Name  the  five  seas  tributary  to  the  Mediterranean. 

6.  To  what  syf tern  of  inland  waters  do  the  rivers  of  Indiana  be- 
ng  ?  What  prevents  all  the  waters  of  Indiana  from  belonging  to 
ic  system  ? 

7.  What  divisions  are  separated  by  the  Missouri  river  ?  What 
e  divided  ? 

8.  Name  the  ten  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  in  the  order  of 
cir  size. 

9.  What  rivers  on  the  boundary  of  Texas  ? 

0.  Define  foreign  commerce,  domestic  commerce,  exports,  and 
I  ports. 

1.  Describe  three  trans-continental  railroad  routes  in  the  United 
ates. 

2.  Locate  Munich,  Bologne,  Prague,  Trieste,  Jerusalem. 

3.  How  would  you  teach  a  class  the  reason  for  the  variation  in 
e  length  of  day  and  night  ? 

The  applicant  may  select  ten  questions. 

Physiology. — i .    What  is  the  relation  of  mental  activity  to  health  ? 

2.  Make  a  diagram  showing  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  hand. 

3.  How  do  the  intestines  of  herbiverous  and  carniverous  animals 
Ser? 

4.  What  is  the  function  of  the  pancreatic  juice  ? 
What  is  fermentation  ? 

Describe  the  relative  positions  of  the  trachea  and  oesophagus. 
What  is  "heart  burn  ?'*     How  caused  ?  2  pts,  5  ea. 

Describe  the  liver  and  its  functions. 
Describe  the  lacteals. 
Is  the  air  at  night  less  healthful  than  during  the  day  ?     Why  ? 

2  pts,  5  ea. 
Grammar. — i.  Name  and  give  examples  of  the  different  kinds 
modifiers  which  may  belong  to  the  predicate  noun. 

2.  Give  examples  of  all  the  uses  a  pronoun  may  have  in  a  simple 
ntence. 

3.  Define  a  compound  sentence  and  state  in  what  it  differs  from 
simple  sentence. 

4.  Define  a  clause.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  substantive 
ause. 

5.  Analyze  the  following  : 

"  Fair  hangs  the  moon  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 
While  proudly  riding  o*er  the  azure  realm, 
In  gallant  trim  the  gliding  vessel  goes." 

6.  In  what  does  the  participle  differ  from  the  infinitive  ?    In  what 


e  they  alike  ? 
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7.  When  is  a  collective  noun  in  the  singular  number?   When  in 
the  plural  number  ?    Give  examples. 

8.  What  cases  has  the  compound  personal  pronoun  ?   Give  ex- 
amples of  each. 

9.  What  are  the  different  methods  used  in  comparison  of  adjec- 
tives ?    Give  examples  of  each. 

10.  How  is  the  passive  voice  of  a  verb  made  ? 

Arithmetic. — i.  What  is  the  difference  between  numeration  and 
notation  ?    Between  the  English  numeration  and  the  French? 

2.  What  is  discount?  What  is  the  difference  between  true  dis- 
count and  interest  ? 

3.  What  is  a  right  angled  triangle  ?     How  is  its  area  found  ? 

4.  In  how  many  and  what  ways  may  the  ratio  of  two  numben  be 
expressed  ?    Illustrate. 

5.  A  man  loaned  $800  for  two  years  and  six  months,  and  received 
$90  interest ;  what  was  the  rate  per  cent? 

6.  A  man  travels  from  Halifax  to  Chicago;  his  watch  shows 9 
A.  M.,  while  the  time  at  Chicago  is  7  hours,  24  minutes,  24}  seconds 
A  M.  The  longitude  of  Halifax  being  63°  3</  40'''  W.,  what  must  be 
the  longitude  of  Chicago  ? 

7.  Find  the  amount  of  $3,032  90  for  7  months  7  days  at  7  per  cent? 

8.  What  principal  will  produce  I17.78  interest  from  Jan.  10, 1872, 
to  March  13,  1872,  computed  by  days  at  4  per  cent? 

9.  Two-ninths  of  A*s  money  is  equal  to  three  fifths  of  B's,  and 
both  have  $222 ;  how  much  has  each  ? 

10.  How  far  from  the  fulcrum  must  a  person  weighing  160  lbs. 
stand  to  balance  a  weight  of  1,200  lbs.,  2  feet  8  inches  from  the  ful- 
crum ? 

11.  A  garrison  of  i  ,800  men  has  provisions  to  last  4^  months  at 
the  rate  of  i  lb.  4  oz.  a  day  to  each ;  how  long  will  five  times  as  macb 
last  3,500  men,  at  the  rate  of  12  oz.  per  day  to  each  man  ? 

12      Extract  the  square  root  of  91  to  four  places  of  decimals. 
13.     A  rectangular  field  is  84  rods  long  and  63  rods  wide ;  what  is 
the  size  of  a  square  field  of  the  same  area  ? 
The  applicant  may  select  ten  questions. 

U.  S.  History.— I.  Tell  the  story  of  the  settlement  of  Rhodt 
Island. 

2.  What  connection  did  the  Colonial  wars  have  with  the  Revo- 
lution ? 

3.  W^hal  was  the  general  view  in  England  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  in  its  earlier  stages  ? 

4.  Who  were  the  commissioners  to  France  that  ejicited  that  coun- 
try to  aid  the  patriots  ?  $,  5. 
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5.  Why  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation  unfitted  to  secure  a 
permanent  federal  union  ?  ^ 

6.  Tell  the  story  of  Citizen  Genet. 

7.  Under  what  President  did  the  first  Southern  States  secede? 
How  was  war  actually  declared  in  the  civil  war  ?  5,  5. 

8.  What  evidence  have  we  that  in  seceding  the  South  simply 
carried  out  a  project  for  which  they  had  long  been  preparing? 

9.  What  was  the  great  importance  of  the  Mississippi  river  during 
the  civil  war  ? 

10.  In  what  did  the  action  of  the  United  States  toward  the  de- 
feated South  differ  from  the  conduct  of  all  other  nations  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  JULY. 


Theory  of  Teaching. — i.  The  purposes  of  the  recitation  are, 
(i)  To  test  the  pupil's  preparation;  (2)  To  make  clear  and  to  fix 
what  he  has  learned ;  (3)  To  teach  good  expression  of  thought ;  (4) 
To  stimulate  study;  (5)  To  impart  information. 

2.  The  recitation  is  the  chief  exercise  of  the  school-room.  It  de- 
termines the  study.  If  the  teacher  fails  here  he  fails  everywhere; 
if  he  succeeds  here  he  succeeds  everywhere. 

3.  The  characteristics  of  a  good  recitation  are,  (i)  Clear  and  com- 
plete statements  and  explanations ;  (2)  Good  language ;  (3)  Prompt- 
ness ;  (4)  Animation. 

4.  Attention  is  essential  to  success. 

5.  The  objection  to  concert  recitations  are,  (i)  It  gives  opportu- 
nity for  shirking ;  (2)  It  teaches  dependence  upon  others ;  (3)  It  fails 
to  reach,  test,  and  develop  the  individual.  The  advantages  are, 
(i)  In  reading  it  helps  to  bring  out  the  voices  of  the  timid,  and  to 
regulate  the  time  of  those  who  read  too  fast  or  too  slow ;  (2)  It  en- 
ables the  teacher  to  frequently  give  each  one  something  to  do ;  (3) 
It  helps  to  secure  continuous  attention.  It  can  be  used  in  reading, 
and  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  other  subjects  admitting  questions 
with  sAort  answers. 

History. — i.   Spaniards,  French,  English,  Dutch,  Norwegians. 

2.  Ponce  de  Leon.  He  landed  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  because  of 
the  beautiful  flowers,  he  gave  it  the  name  the  church  in  her  ritual 
gave  to  the  day — (Pascua)  Florida. 

3.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  charter  Connecticut  was  made 
an  independent  sovereignty,  with  power  to  govern  itself. 

4.  Washington  finding  it  unwise  to  act  on  the  defensive,  withdrew 
from  Ft.  Washington,  and  began  a  retreat  across  New  Jersey.  He 
was  closely  followed  by  Cornwallis.  Reaching  the  Delaware,  Wash- 
ington crossed,  destroying  ^very  boat  behind  him.    The  immediate 
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result  was  that  the  British  must  either  build  a  bridge  or  wait  for  the 
river  to  fi^ze  over.  The  great  result  was  that  while  the  British 
were  waiting  Washington  attacked  them  unawares,  and  gained  the 
battle  of  Trenton,  an  important  victory  at  that  stage  of  affiirs. 

5.  The  advantage  to  this  country  from  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was 
that  Great  Britain  agreed  to  respect  its  rights  and  live  at  peace  on  its 
own  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

6.  That  the  cotton  growing  States  were  a  unit  in  their  determina- 
tion to  form  an  independent  confederacy. 

7.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  of  modern  times.  It  was  issued  by  President  Lincoln, 
January  i,  1863.  and  proclaimed  all  slaves  free.  It  was  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  war,  for  at  the  fall  of  Sumter  no  well-defined  ideas 
upon  this  subject  were  held  by  the  President. 

8.  The  Alabama  was  a  confederate  vessel  built  at  Liverpool,  and 
manned  by  British  seamen.  It  cruised  around  through  all  waters, 
doing  the  greatest  harm  to  Union  vessels  and  Union  sailors.  Durinj 
its  entire  history  it  never  entered  a  confederate  port.  Being  caugh 
in  a  French  port  by  the  Union  vessel  Kearsage,  the  Alabama  *a! 
attacked  and  destroyed.  For  the  injury  sustained  by  Union  vessel 
from  the  Alabama  and  English  vessels,  Great  Britain  paid  the  U.  S 
115.500,000. 

9.  Amendment  XIV  abolished  slavery  in  all  the  States  and  Terri 
tories.  Amendment  XV  gave  the  right  of  franchise  to  all  citizens  c 
the  U.  S.  without  respect  to  color. 

10.  Purchase  of  Alaska.  Impeachment  and  trial  of  Prcsiden 
Johnson. 

Grammar. — i.  He  was  a  good  man  (noun.)  A  man  (adjective 
child  was  born.     We  will  man  (verb)  the  boat. 

5.  They  asked  him  (subject)  to  write  the  letter  (object.)  Himi 
a  pronoun,  personal,  found  in  the  third  person,  singular  numbei 
objective  case,  object  of  asked,  used  also  as  the  subject  of  the  infin 
itive,  to  write. 

6.  Singular  nouns  connected  by  a  distributive  conjunction  tak 
a  verb  in  the  singular. 

7.  If  I  may  judge  by  his  gorgeous  colors  and  the  exqu  isite  swe 
ness  and  variety  of  his  music,  Autumn,  I  should  say,  is  the  poet  ( 
the  family. 

8.  This  is  a  complex,  declarative  transitive  "^sentence.  Log.  an 
gram.  sub.  /.  Log.  pred.,  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Gram,  prcd 
should  say,  having  for  its  object  ths  sub.  clause  Autumn  is  the  p^ 
of  the  family ,  modified  by  the  adv.  clause  If  Iwtay  judge,  etc, 

9.  <^  is  a  conjunctive  adv.,  connecting  the  clause  w  hich  it  intr 
duces  to  the  verb  should  say      Sweetness  is  an  abstract  noun,  got 
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•ncd  by  the  prep.  dy.  May  judge  is  a  verb,  found  m  the  present 
stential  active.  Say  is  a  verb,  irrcg.  transitive,  lonnd  in  the  past 
Ttential  active. 

Geography. — i.  C61-o-ra'-d6,  An-tel',  K.nz  s,  Pa-ragua', 
an-a-roa'. 

2.  From  Washington  and  Greenwich — 77°  apart. 

3.  The  great  circle  formed  by  the  20th  meridian  west  and  the 
Soth  east. 

4.  The  peculiar  outline  of  N.  £.  boundary.  Rectangular  form 
ong  strip  of  territory  projecting  westward. 

5.  North  by  Dominion  of  Canada.  Great  Lalccs,  St.  Lawrence,  St. 
>hn  rivers.  East,  Atlantic  Ocean.  South,  Ciulf  of  Mexico,  Rio 
rande,  Mexico.  West,  Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  3,603,884  sq.  miles, 
opulation,  about  50,000,000.  . 

6.  Changed,  from  Yankton  to  Bismark 

7.  Nearest  January  ist.     Farthest  from  it  July  ist. 

8.  Twenty-three  and  one-half. 

9.  Liberia  and  Cape  Colony ;  British  Guyana  principally;  India 
nd  Western  part  of  farther  India. 

10.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Queen  Victoria.  By  a  Parlia- 
tept  composed  of  a  House  of  Commons  and  a  House  of  Lords. 

Arithmetic— I.    L.  C.  M.  of  48,  56,  64,  72  154032;  4032+18= 
350,  Ans. 
2.     37S-*- 75=500:  .7S^375=-oo2. 


500  +  002=500  002, 1 
500—002=499.998,1 


Ans. 


3.  3  T  4  cwt  20  tt)=642o  ft).    6420  it)-j-i2o  ib=53J.  Ans.,  54  bags. 

4.  843-^51  =  i6tV°;  i6t*/=^  16*^31^451^^^;  This  corresponds  to 
\t  6  min.  7^7  sec.  of  time.  12  o  clock  less  this  time  =  53  min.  ^2\\ 
jc.  after  10  a.  m.,  Ans. 

5.  Amount  of  $800  for  4  mo  at99^is|824.  I959. 10— $824=1135.10. 
his  gain  is  164-9^1  of  cost. 

6  44  ft.  :  5280  X  6  :  :  9  strokes:  6480  strokes.  6480-*-  60=  108 
rokes.  Answer. 

7-     ^242  X  12X7  =  27  I  ft..  Ans. 


,.  S;~S-45.A„. 


[o.  Note  was  at  interest  for  i  yr.  10  mo.  26  da.  The  amount  for 
lis  time  at  8^  is  $1440] , 

Physiology. — i.  Food  may  be  classified  variously;  as,  organic 
nd  inorganic,  the  former  being  subdivided  into  animal  and  vegeta- 
le,— or,  upon  another  basis,  as  force-forming  and  tissue-forming, — 
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or,  as  solid  and  fluid,  etc.,  the  classification  usually  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 

2.  The  gastric  juice  is  more  than  ^  water,  its  active  ingredients 
being,  according  to  some  authorities,  free  lactic  acid  and  pepsin,  and, 
according  to  others,  free  hydrochloric  acid,  pepsin,  and  a  third  ^iRd- 
ilar  substance,  the  precise  elements  of  which  have  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. 

9.  The  "blind  spot**  in  the  eye  is  the  point  on  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  globe  where  the  optic  nerve  enters.  There  being  neither 
rods  nor  cones  here,  and  light  not  acting  directly  on  the  optic  nenrc* 
fibres,  whenever  a  ray  of  light  falls  on  this  spot,  which  is  on  the  na- 
sal side  of  the  macula  lutea,  or  yellow  spot,  no  visual  impre^sioa  is 
transmitted  to  the  brain. 

10  Catarrhal  troubles  or  "colds**  are  common  among  school 
children  in  winter  because,  (i)  the  sudden  changes  of  lemperatuit 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  generally  at  recess  time,  without  being 
protected  by  a  suitable  increase  or  diminution  of  clothing ;  [1)0' 
sitting  with  cold  or  wet  feet  or  damp  clothing  until  the  outer  akin  iJ 
chilled  and  the  sensation  is  transmitted  to  the  inner  sL-in.  or  mocoo! 
membrane ;  (3)  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  secure  w 
evenness  of  temperature  in  the  school-room  throughout  the  day ;  (4 
of  lack  of  pure  air,  the  tone  of  the  system  being  lowered  for  feaj 
of  a  current,  when  this  could  be  readily  guarded  agatnst,  etc  ,  etc 

Reading. — 5.  *'  Regarding  the  reading  lesson  as  a  study  in  !itt 
rature,  what  things  are  to  be  considered  ?*'  No  definite  answer  tv 
be  given  to  this  question  as  thus  put,  as  the  matter  under  considei 
ation,  like  the  question  of  "recess  or  no  recess,'*  is  almost  sold 
determined  by  conditions.  Some  of  the  things  to  be  taken  into  coo 
sideration  are, — the  pupil's  advancement,  the  character  of  his  pn 
vious  training,  the  substance  and  purpose  of  the  matter  forming  th 
lesson  under  consideration,  the  design  which  the  teacher  has  in  vie 
in  the  study,  whether  philological,  historical,  moral  or  elocutionari 
etc.  If  the  pupil  be  but  six  or  eight  years  of  age,  the  teacher  mu^ 
necessarily  appeal  largely  to  his  imagination  and  to  his  perccpti? 
powers ;  if  he  be  fourteen  to  seventeen,  his  reflective  and  reasonin 
powers  may  be  safely  brought  into  operation.  But,  in  all  cases,  ^ 
great  thing  is  the  realization  of  the  thought  expressed  upon  tfc 
printed  page — an  understanding  of  its  causes  and  its  effects  or  inBi 
ence — which  may  or  may  not  be  strengthened  by  a  knowledge  of  ii 
author,  its  local  surroundings,  its  style  of  expression,  its  assodatw 
with  feelings  or  experiences  of  the  readers,  etc.  A  study  of  the  cot 
ditions  must  determine  the  things  to  be  considered. 


W.  S.  Walker  and  S.  D.  Miller  are  conducting  with  great  succei 
a  summer  normal  at  Monroeville,  Ind.  This  is  the  first  attempt  i 
the  kind  in  Allen  county. 
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MISCELLANY. 


The  Practical  Teacher,  of  Chicago,  will  hereafter  be  managed  by 
J.  W.  Fitch,  and  will  be  edited  by  Col.  F.  W.  Parker. 

The  Richmond  Normal,  with  Cyrus  Hodgin  as  Principal,  did 
iFcll  the  first  year,  and  has  bright  prospects  for  the  next.  It  deserves 
liberal  patronage. 

Earlham  College,  with  its  old  record  for  thorough,  careful  work, 
seems  to  have  taken  a  fresh  start.  Its  new  building  will  afford  new 
facilities,  and  its  new  President,  J.  J.  Mills,  will  give  new  energy  and 
impetus. 

TAe  Present  Age,  successor  to  the  '*  Chicago  Weekly,"  according 
to  the  Chicago  papers,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  It  has 
survived  longer  than  most  ventures  in  educational  journalism.  It 
"came  to  stay,'*  as  they  all  do,  and  it  did  stay — for  a  time. 


REPORT  OF  NORTHERN   IND.  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
Held  at  Island  Park,   July  /,  2  and  j. 

The  meeting  '  was  held  in  the  new  hall  on  Island  Park — a 
beautiful  spot.  The  President,  J.  K.  Walts,  gave  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress the  first  evening.  The  address  was  a  review  of  the  common 
school  work,  and  in  the  main  was  hopeful.  The  most  of  the  work 
done  in  the  school  is  good,  and  improving.  He  lamented  the  low 
^ade  of  literature  read  by  many  of  the  youth.  The  address  was 
suggestive  and  practical. 

Following  the  inaugural,  came  the  address  of  Dr.  Moss,  of  the  State 
University,  his  subject  being  "The Teachers'  Encouragement."  The 
address  was  characteristic,  and  full  of  suggestive,  vigorous  thought. 
He  urged  strongly  the  necessity  of  the  teacher  reading  something 
outside  the  profession,  that  required  vigorous  thought. 

July  2 — Appointment  of  Committees.  Florence  Carpenter,  of 
Muncie,  read  an  excellent  paper  on  *'  The  Ninth  Branch  in  the  Com- 
non  School  Course."  [It  will  be  printed  in  the  Journal.]  G.  L. 
Hiarding  led  in  the  discussion.  He  laid  special  stress  on  the  moral 
standing  of  the  teacher,  and  thought  moral  instruction  should  be  put 
)n  a  high  plane.  W.  Irelan,  O.  J.  Craig,  T.  J.  Sanders,  Lemuel 
Moss  and  W.  A.  Bell  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

*•  How  can  a  love  of  Literature  be  best  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
)upils  ?"  was  the  subject  of  a  carefully  prepared  and  very  suggestive 
>aper  by  Will  J.  Houck,  Supt.  of  Jay  county.  He  lamented  the  low 
ttate  of  home  culture,  and  urged  the  reading  of  good  novels,  and 
emphasized  the  importance  of  teachers  cultivating  a  taste  for  good 
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literature.     The  discussion  was  opened  by  J.  M.  Olcott,  and  continu- 
ed by  D.  D.  Luke,  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs  and  W.  A.  Bell. 

O.  J.  Craig  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Evil  Effects  of  Teaching  upon 
the  Teacher.*'  He  stated  that  every  vocation  has  its  unfavorable 
side.  The  evil  effects  of  teaching  are  physical  and  mental,  but  for 
the  most  part  are  only  tendencies,  and  can  by  proper  effort  be  avoided. 
The  teacher  should  strive  to  be  broader  than  his  school  work.    W. 

A.  Bell  opened  the  discussion,  and  was  followed  by  E.  £.  Smith,  £. 

B.  Myers  and  B.  C.  Hobbs. 

"Practical  Education — what?"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  D. 
D.  Luke,  Supt.  of  the  Ligonier  schools.  He  regarded  education  x 
growth  of  mind.  The  child  passes  through  three  stages — the  physi- 
cal, the  ethical,  the  aesthetic.  Utility  in  the  industrial  world  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  individual  should  receive  mental  power,  and 
ability  to  use  that  power.  The  paper  was  logical  and  forceful.  J. 
M.  Olcott  opened  the  discussion,  criticising  somevdiat  the  paper.  He 
was  followed  by  E.  E.  Smith,  O.  J.  Craig,  B.  C.  Hobbs  and  others. 

In  the  evening  J.  B  Angell  gave  a  very  able  and  entertaining  lec- 
ture on  "The  Reflex  Influence  of  the  Teachers'  Profession." 

July  3 — R.  A.  Chase,  of  Plymouth,  read  a  paper  on  "What  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  course  of  study  in  our  Graded  Schools?" 
The  paper  was  characteristic  of  the  author — humorous,  sarcastic, 
incisive,  radical,  iconoclastic,  sensible.  Mr.  Chase  would  substitute 
for  the  text-book  in  geography,  observation,  imaginary  trips,  pictures 
of  landscapes,  books  of  travel  and  history.  For  grammar,  he  would, 
below  the  high  school,  teach  language  lessons. 

Ambrose  Blunt,  of  Goshen,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Classics  w. 
the  Sciences  as  Educational  factors."  He  took  the  ground  that  men- 
tal power  is  the  chief  end  to  be  gained  by  study.  He  did  not  endorse 
the  popular  idea  of  what  is  practical.  He  gave  the  classics  a  high 
place  as  an  educational  factor.  He  urged  "harmonious**  develop* 
ment. 

Mrs  Emma  Mont.  McRae  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Kindergarten- 
its  objects,  methods,  and  relations  to  the  public  schools.**  The  pa 
per,  as  are  all  Mrs.  McRae's.  efforts,  was  excellent.  [It  will  b< 
printed  in  full  in  the  Journal.]  The  paper  was  ably  discussed  b 
Miss  Carrie  B.  Sharp,  Pi  in.  of  the  Westminster  Home  School,  For 
Wayne.  She  believes  in  the  Kindergarten  and  its  methods,  in  it 
place — before  the  child  is  six  years  old — but  is  fearful  of  the  attemp 
to  engraft  it  on  the  primary  schools. 

The  officers  elect  are:  Piesident,  D.  W.  Thomas.  Wabash;  Vic 
Presidents,  Mrs.  Jennie  Goodwin,  Kendalville,  and  T.  J.  Sanden 
Butler;  Treasurer,  W.  Irelan,  Burnettsville;  Secretary,  D.  D.  Luki 
Ligonier;  Executive  Committee.  T.  B.  Swartz,  Chairman,  P.  A.  Al 
len,  O.  J.  Craig,  Florence  Carpenter,  Emma  M.  McRae. 
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The  attendance  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred,  and 
everybody  was  pleased  with  the  exercises  and  with  the  place. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  same  place,  to  continue  four 
days,  with  exercises  forenoons  and  evenings,  leaving  the  afternoons 
for  play. 

The  above  report  is  an  abridgment  of  the  minutes  kept  by  the  ef- 
ficient Secretary,  D.  D.  Luke. 


LIST  OF  INSTITUTES  TO  BE  HELD. 

4 — Fayette  county,  Connersville.     J.  S.  Gamble. 

Bartholomew  county.  Columbus.     W.  T.  Hacker. 
1 1      Henry  county.  New  Castle.     W.  R.  Wilson. 

Newton  county,  Kentland.    W.  H.  Hershman. 

Boone  county,  Lebanon.     H.  M.  La  Follette. 

Hamilton  county,  Noblesville.     A.  H.  Morris. 

Jackson  county,  Brownstown,    J.  B.  Hamilton. 

Jay  county,  Portland.     W.  J.  Houck. 

Parke  county,  Rockville.     W.  H.  Elson.  ^ 

Switzerland  county,  Vevay.    J.  R.  Hart. 

Wabash  county,  Wabash.     H.  A.  Hutchins. 

Putnam  county,  Greencastle.     L.  £.  Smedlev 
18     Delaware  county,  Muncie     J.  O.  Lewellyn. 

Sullivan  county,  Sullivan.     J.  A.  Marlow. 

Orange  county,  Paoli.    G.  W.  Faucett. 

Jasper  county,  Rensselaer.     D.  W.  Nelson. 

Ripley  county,  Versailles.    Geo.  W.  Young. 

Cass  county,  Logansport.     P.  W.  Berry. 

Clark  county,  Charlestown.    Jno.  P.  Carr. 

Perry  county,  Cannelton.    J.  L.  Whitehead. 

Vermillion  county,  Newport.     A.  J.  Johnson. 

Wayne  county,  Richmond.     J.  C.  Macpherson. 

Decatur  county,  Greensburg.    J.  H.  Bobbitt. 

Spencer  county,  Rockport.     J.  W.  Nourse. 

Johnson  county,  Franklin.     M.  F.  Rickoff. 

Daviess  county,  Washington.     Sam.  B.  Boyd. 
25      Owen  county,  Spencer.    O.  P.  McAuley. 

Washington  county.  Salem.     W.  C.  Snyder. 

Clay  county,  Brazil.     J.  W.  Stewart. 

Vanderburg  county,  Evansville.     Ernest  D.  McAvoy. 

Fulton  county,  Fulton.     W.  J.  Williams. 

Warren  county,  Williamsport.     F.  M.  Sutton. 

Howard  county,  Kokomo.    J.  W.  Barnes. 

Elkhart  county,  Elkhart.     Piebe  Swart. 
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Grant  county,  Marion.    G.  A.  Osborn. 

Randolph  county,  Winchester.     H.  W.  Bowers. 

Floyd  county.  New  Albany.    J.  R.  McBride. 

Morgan  county,  Martinsville.     E.  W.  Paxson. 

Hancock  county.  Greenfield.     R.  A.  Smith. 

Adams  county,  Decatur     Jno.  F.  Snow. 

Hendricks  county.  Clayton.    A.  E.  Rogers. 

Huntington  county,  Huntington.     E.  A.  McNally. 

Madison  county,  Anderson      Dale  J.  Crittenberger. 

Montgomery  county,  Crawfordsville.    J.  M.  Cantley. 

Ohio  county,  Rising  Sun,     R.  E.  Woods. 

Shelby  county,  Shelbyville.     Douglass  Dobbins. 

Union  county.  Liberty.     C.  W.  Osborne. 

St.  Joseph  county,  South  Bend.     Calvin  Moon. 

Jefferson  county,  Madison.     O.  E.  Arbuckle. 
Scott  county,  Scottsburg.     J.  H.  McCullough. 
Jennings  county,  Vernon.     Samuel  Conboy. 
Miami  county,  Peru.     W.  C.  Bailey. 
Crawford  county,  Milltown.     E.  J.  Bye. 
LaPorte  county,  LaPorte.     W.  A.  Hosmer. 
Marshall  county,  Plymouth.     Thomas  Shakes. 
LaGrange  county,  LaGrange.     E.  G.  Machan. 
Blackford  county,  Hartford  City.     Lewis  Willman. 
Rush  county,  Rushville.    J.  L.  Shauck. 
Marion  county,  Indianapolis.     L.  P.  Harlan. 
Tippecanoe  county,  Lafayette.     W.  H.  Caulkins. 
Kosciusko  county,  Warsaw.     S.  D.  Anglin. 
Clinton  county.  Frankfort.    W.  H.  Mushlitz. 
Warrick  county,  Boonville.    W.  W.  Fuller. 
Pulaski  county,  Winamac.     W.  E.  Netherton. 
Benton  county,  Oxford.     B.  F.  Johnson. 
Martin  county,  Shoals.     Kinsey  F.  Cornwell. 
Fountain  county,  Covington.    Jas,  Bingham. 
Starke  county,  Knox.     H.  C.  Rogers. 
WjIIs  county,  Bluffion.     W.  H.  Ernst. 


Gibson  County. — The  Gibson  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at 
Princeton  on  Monday,  July  21st.  The  leading  instructors  were  P.  P. 
Stultz,  of  Mt.  Vernon;  W.  T.  Lucas,  C.  C.  Stillwell,  J.  R.  Runsey, 
N.  C.  Johnson,  and  W.  S.  Wheatly.  The  leading  papers  of  the  ses- 
sion were  read  by  J.  M.  Olcott,  W.  W.  Bran,  and  State  Supt  John  W. 
Holcombe.  A  fine  collection  of  written  school  work  was  on  exhibi- 
tion and  received  the  commendation  of  all.  A  resolution  of  thanks 
was  unanimously  voted  to  the  instructors  for  their  proficient  work 
throughout  the  session.  Lucius  R.  Hudelson,  Scc'y. 
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PERSONAL. 


W.  H.  VanGorder  stays  at  Rome  City  next  year. 

T.  J.  Sanders  will  remain  at  Butler  another  year. 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey  will  remain  at  Decatur  next  year. 

G.  L.  Harding  will  remain  at  Leesburg  another  year. 

E.  C.  White  is  the  new  Principal  of  the  schools  at  Albion. 

J.  P.  Dolan  will  be  at  Syracuse  next  year,  his  tenth  at  that  place. 

E.  S.  Vickrey  has  been  made  principal  of  Bloomingdale  public 
schools. 

A.  N.  Crecraft  has  been  elected  to  superintend  the  Brookville 
schools. 

J.  V.  Martin  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the  schools  at 
Greenfield. 

Chas.  Fagan  goes  to  Goodland  next  year.  Last  year  he  was  at 
[Remington. 

Geo.  W.  Rice  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  Montezuma  schools 
or  another  year. 

Florence  I.  Carpenter,  of  Muncie,  goes  to  Wabash  next  year,  at  an 
Dcreased  salary. 

S.  E  Harwood  and  R.  J.  Aley  will  remain  at  Spencer  next  year, 
Lt  increased  salaries. 

G.  F.  Kenaston  remains  at  Attica  next  year,  which  will  be  his 
burth  year  at  that  place. 

Jas.  C.  Black,  last  year  of  Sullivan,  has  been  chosen  as  principal 
►f  Logansport  high  school. 

J.  A.  Wood  has  been  re-elected  at  Salem,  as  superintendent.  This 
i^ill  make  his  eighth  year  at  this  place. 

L.  H.  Hadley  has  been  elected  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Rock- 
ille  schools  vic^  W.  M.  Craig,  resigned. 

F.  M.  Westhafer,  of  Dover  Hill  Academy,  has  been  elected  pro- 
tssor  of  elocution  at  Moore's  Hill  College. 

C.  P.  Doney.  former  principal  of  the  Logansport  high  school,  has 
leen  compelled  by  ill-health  to  rest  for  a  year. 

J.  M.  Bridgeman,  formerly  of  the  Edinburg  high  school,  has  been 
hosen  principal  of  the  Salem  high  school  for  next  year. 

D.  W.  Dennis  and  wife  have  resigned  their  positions  in  Blooming- 
iale  Academy,  and  accepted  situations  in  Earlham  College. 
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J.  J.  Eckman  has  resigned  his  position  as  superintendent  of  Good- 
land  schools,  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  of  Sheldon,  111. 

E.  E.  Henry,  a  teacher  well  known  in  Green  and  Hamilton  coun- 
ties, Ind.,  is  now  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Marion,  Ohio. 

F.  Treudley  has  been  retained  as  Superintendent  of  the  Union  City 
schools,  at  an  increased  salary,  and  this  after  six  years  service.  A 
good  record. 

W.  F.  Goss  and  Edna  D.  Baker,  both  of  the  faculty  of  Purdue 
University,  were  married  July  23d.  Flora  E.  Weed,  of  Ft.  Wayne, 
will  take  Miss  Baker's  place. 

G.  H.  Welker  has  been  employed  as  superintendent  of  the  schools 
at  Kentland.  N.  F.  Jenkins,  former  superintendent,  goes  into  the 
ministry,  subject  to  the  commands  of  the  M.  E.  church. 

John  Cooper  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Evansville 
schoools  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  had  his  salary  increased  to 
$3,250 — the  largest  sum  paid  any  superintendent  in  the  state. 

W.  H.  Sims,  last  year  of  Brownstown,  has  been  elected  Superinten- 
dent of  the  schools  of  Goshen,  for  the  coming  year,  to  take  the  place 
of  A.  Blunt,  who  had  served  in  a  similar  capacity  for  eight  years. 

Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  631  Cass  avenue.  Detroit,  Mich.,  who  is  well 
and  favorably  known  to  many  Indiana  teachers,  can  be  secured  to 
do  two  or  three  weeks  of  institute  work,  if  notified  soon.  She  does 
excellent  work. 

Jas.  R.  Hart  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  Switzerland 
county  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  Thorntown  schools.  Mr. 
Hart  fills  with  credit  any  position  he  assumes,  and  in  addition  is  a 
royal  good  fellow. 

John  B.  Munger,  a  teacher  of  Allen  county,  formerly  of  Whitley 
county,  was  married  lately  to  Alice  Williamson,  of  New  Haven. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Munger  will  leave  Indiana  and  locate  at  Rantoul,  111., 
next  year,  where  Mr.  Munger  will  superintend  the  schools. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


Arithmetical  Diversions,     Boston  :     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  box  containing  several  strips  of  straw-board  upon  which  circles 
have  been  printed;  strips  upon  which  are  printed  "  i  cent,"  "10 
cents,"  etc.;  and  blank  certificates  of  stock,  constitute  the  outfit  for 
"  Diversions."  A  small  pamphlet  of  explanations  accompanies  the 
above.  A  live  teacher  would  make  certain  parts  of  Arithmetic  at- 
tractive with  this  outfit.     It  costs  20  cents. 
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InUUi^ence  is  the  new  name  of  "The  Schoolmaster/*  published 
semi-monthly  by  E.  O,  Vaile.  of  Chicago.  The  *' InteUi^ence*'  is 
about  the  size  and  form  of  the  '*  New  England  Journal  of  Education." 
Ii  is  incisive  and  out  of  the  usual  lines,  as  is  its  editor.  Friend  Vaile 
would  not  be  entirely  happy  without  the  privilege  of  "knocking  out 
of  time"  some  body  or  some  time-honored  theory.  It  is  a  good 
paper. 

CeciCs  Summer.     By  E,  B,  HoUis.     New  York  :    T,  Y.  Crowell. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  summer  vacation  of  a  young  lady,  who  is 
distinguished  by  the  masculine  title  of  Cecil.  The  story  is  laid  by 
[he  sea,  and  the  events  narrated  are  quiet  but  not  monotonous.  The 
beroine,  unltke  most  heroines  in  novels,  distinguishes  herself  not  by 
tier  conquests  over  lovers,  but  by  the  conquest  of  self  and  by  her 
unselfish  efforts  in  behalf  of  those  who  needed  help*  it  is  a  pleasant 
ittle  story,  well  told,  and  will  repay  the  time  spent  in  its  perusal. 

The  Nineietnth  Century— A  History.  By  Robert  Mackenzie, 
London  :     T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

This  is  a  very  worthy  effort  to  bring  before  the  reader  the  notable 
?v^ents  of  the  present  century  as  they  took  place  in  Great  Britain,  on 
he  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America.  The  book  is  written  with 
are  power  and  skill,  and  as  it  traces  out  the  relation  of  events,  the 
auses  and  effects  of  the  great  political  movements,  it  proclaims  the 
iuihor  a  true  philosopher,  lis  chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  show  how 
jeat  a  civilizing  agent  the  spirit  of  freedom  is,  and  that  those  na- 
ions  ihai  enjoy  most  freedom  arc  most  advanced  in  civilization. 

The  Rise  and  FaU  of  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States.  By 
lufus  Bianchard,  National  School  Furnishing  Co.,  Chicago. 

This  little  volume  is  an  iSmo  of  2[S  pp.  It  is  printed  upon  good 
laper  with  clean  type,  and  bound  in  cloth. 

It  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  prominent  questions  as  to  govern- 
rvent  policy  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  time.  It  con- 
lins  vhat  every  voter  should  know.  Voting  is  a  duty  of  the  citizen* 
t  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  educate  the  pupil  in  sush  a  way  as  to 
lake  him  become  a  good  citizen.  This  little  book  will  fill  a  long 
Kit  want.     The  book  is  non-partisan.     It  is  what  its  name  indicates, 

history  of  political  parties* 

Elements  of  Algebra.  By  G*  A.  Wentworth,  A.  M.  Boston: 
iinn.  Heath  &  Co, 

This  book  contains  about  350  pages,  handsomely  and  durably 
found,  slightly  tinted  paper,  and  clear  distinct  type — bound  with  or 
nthout  answers,  or  answers  may  be  had  in  pamphlet  form  It  is 
ntended  to  furnish  one  year  s  work  in  the  high  school. 

It  contains  about  four  thousand  examples  for  practice*     The  first 
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hundred  pages  is  devoted  to  the  fundamental  operations  and  to  fac- 
toring. The  chapters  on  factoring  and  fractions  are  unusually  fiill, 
while  throughout  the  work  fewer  puzzling  problems  have  been  in- 
serted than  are  generally  found  in  text-books  on  this  subject. 

Numerous  examples  have  been  solved  to  show  the  best  arrange- 
ment  of  work,  and  to  illustrate  the  best  methods  of  treating  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  problems. 

The  subjects  follow  each  other  logically,  and  the  definitions  and 
rules  have  been  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  put  in  the  fewest 
words  consistent  with  clearness. 

School  Physiology,  By  Richard  J.  Dunglison,  A.  M  ,  M.  D. 
Philadelphia :     Porter  &  Coates. 

The  author  truly  states  in  his  preface,  that  no  more  important 
subject  than  physiology  can  be  taught  in  school.  However,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  composition  of  the  human  body,  and  the  relation  of  its 
different  parts  is  the  least  important  part  of  physiology.  Those  chap- 
ters in  this  as  in  other  books  of  the  kind,  are  of  greatest  interest  and 
paramount  value  which  treat  of  the  laws  of  health  and  impress  upon 
the  student  the  necessity  of  the  observance  of  these  laws. 

While  the  book  before  us  is  a  philosophical  treatment  of  the  human 
frame,  full  of  information,  properly  classified  and  clearly  presented— 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  health  are  not  dwelt  upon  sufficiently 
at  length,  to  impress  themselves  firmly  upon  the  student  A  feature 
that  will  commend  itself  to  many  teachers  is  the  number  of  review 
questions.     Over  thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  questions  alone. 

Cours  de  Lecture  et  de  Traduction,  By  J.  Roemer,  LL.  D.  New 
York :     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  author  of  these  volumes,  who  is  professor  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  believes 
that  the  true  method  to  be  employed  in  learning  a  foreign  language 
is  by  copious  readings  from  the  best  writers.  *'The  grammar,"  he 
says,  "is  to  be  learned  by  reading,  not  reading  from  the  Grammar." 
Presupposing  a  knowledge  of  the  general  structure  of  sentences,  to- 
gether with  some  acquaintance  with  verb- forms  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, he  assumes  that  one  can  learn  to  read  French  readily  by  a 
careful  study  of  this  "Course  of  Reading.**  Fully  half  of  the  first 
volume  is  devoted  to  notes  upon  the  selections  given.  These  notes 
are  exhaustive  and  most  valuable  to  any  student  of  the  language. 

Supplemented  by  any  good  French  Grammar,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  person  ot  mature  judgment  can,  with  the  aid  of  this  work,  ac- 
quire such  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language  as  will  enable  him 
to  read  it  with  ease. 

yohnsotCs  New  Universal  Cyclopedia,  Planned  by  Hon.  Horace 
Greeley,  LL.  D.;  wid  edited  b>  President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  LL.  D., 
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Columbia  College,  New  York ;  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot.  LL.  D.,  College 
of  New  Jersey,  Editors-in- Chief. 

It  has  31  Departments,  with  an  editor  of  high  scholarly  standing 
ior  each— viz  :  '* Public  Law,"'  etc.,  by  Pres.  T.  D.  Woolsey,  LL.  D.; 
'* Civil  Law:*  etc..  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Dwight,  LL.  D.;  *' American  His- 
tory:* etc.,  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  LL.  D.,  and  Hon.  Alexander 
H.  Stevens.  LL.  D.;  ^* Botany  :*  etc.,  by  Professor  Asa  Gray,  LL.  D.; 
''Medicine;*  etc.,  by  Prof.  Willard  Parker.  M.  D.,  LL.  D  ,  etc..  etc., 
etc.  It  has  2000  eminent  contributors  from  all  parts  of  America  and 
Europe,  whose  names  are  signed  to  their  articles. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  origin  of  this  work,  that  the  late  Horace  Greeley, 
feeling  the  need  of  what  he  styled  the '  Busy  Man's  Reference  Library,* 
made  his  wants  known.  Mr.  Greeley  desired  a  work  of  about  four  vol- 
umes, of  such  size  as  to  not  exclude  it  from  the  study-table  and  yet 
full  and  complete.  He  desired  facts  rather  than  opinions,  and  above 
all,  a  work  as  authentic  and  reliable  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it. 
To  carry  out  these  ideas,  the  whole  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Editors  in- Chief  as  noted  above,  and  under  these  was  organized 
an  editorial  staff  of  thirty- one  gentlemen— each  a  scholar  of  high 
order.  These  have  called  to  their  assistance  2000  competent  con- 
tributors. 

The  publishers  state  that  this  Cyclopedia  contains  over  80,000  dif- 
ferent articles,  and  that  over  8000  of  them  are  signed  by  their  au- 
thors— ^thus  giving  it  a  prestige  of  authority  rarely  if  ever  found  in  a 
Cyclopedia.  Glancing  through  the  elegant  volumes  before  ws,  ex- 
amining some  of  the  numerous  leading  articles,  and  noticing  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  distinguished  names  as  authors,  we  see  no 
reason  to  think  this  claim  is  not  a  just  one. 

The  four  volumes — usually  bound  in  eight  parts — comprise  over 
7000  large  octavo  pages,  containing  as  much  matter  as  is  found  in 
sixteen  volumes  of  some  other  Cyclopedias,  and  20,000  more  topics- 
A  fair,  candid  discussion  of  controverted  topics  forms  one  of  the  ad- 
mirable features  of  this  great  work.  For  example,  "Darwinism" 
is  written  by  Prof.  Youmans.  a  competent  advocate  of  the  theory, 
whilst  Prest.  Seeley,  of  Amherst  College,  writes  ''Criticisms  on  Dar- 
winism." "Free  Trade"  is  written  by  Hon.  David  E.  Wells,  and 
"Protection"  by  Prof.  Thompson,  etc.,  etc. 

A  good  Cyclopedia  is  a  library  within  itself.  No  family  can  afford 
to  do  without  a  Cyclopedia.  Parents  need  it.  Children  growing 
up  and  attending  school  need  it.  Young  men  and  women  who  have 
left  school  need  it.  Teachers  engaged  in  teaching  need  it.  Me- 
chanics, laborers,  and  clerks  need  it.  Lawyers,  physicians,  and 
ministers  of  the  gospel  need  it.  A  good  Cyclopedia  is  brimful  of  in- 
formation on  all  conceivable  subjects,  and  standing  on  your  shelves, 
it  is  forever  daring  you  to  propound  questions  for  it  to  answer.     Put 
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a  good  Cyclopedia  on  the  study-table  and  interest  the  children  in  its 
perusal,  and  ten  years  will  show  a  wonderful  growth  in  their  general 
intelligence.     When  buying  get  a  good  one — get  the  best. 

In  the  school- room,  for  making  pupils  generally  intelligent  and 
teaching  them  how  to  "find  out,"  an  investment  in  a  good  Cyclope- 
dia is  as  good  a  one  as  school  ofificers  can  make,  and  Johnson's  ranks 
equal  to  the  best,  whilst  the  cost  is  scarcely  more  than  one-third  that 
of  other  rivals.  The  work  is  published  by  Messrs.  A.  J.  Johnson  & 
Co  ,  New  York,  and  sold  only  by  subscription.  Messrs.  Fry  and 
Clark,  cf  Crawfordsville,  are  managers  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
Hiram  Hadley  has  charge  of  Indianapolis. 

Monroes  Supplementary  Readers.  Philadelphia:  Cowperthwait 
&  Co.     F.  S.  Belden,  153  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  Western  Agent 

Progress  in  the  methods  ot  teaching  reading  has  developed  a  ne- 
cessity for  more  reading-matter  for  actual  schoolrroom  use.    The 
former  method  of  reading  one  selection  until  the  pupil  has  acquired 
a  mastery  of  the  words  and  of  thoughts  and  the  best  expression  of 
both,  is  thought  to  be  of  less  importance  than  a  facility  in  calling 
words  rapidly,  and  an  ability  to  read  at  sight  any  selection.    To  ac- 
complish this  last,  supplementary  reading  books  arc  intioduced  in 
the  school- room.     The  series  to  which  this  notice  would  call  your 
attention  consists  of  four  books,  each  one  designed  to  follow  the 
reader  of  its  respective  grade  in  Monroe's  regular  course,  but  equally 
well  adapted  to  follow  a  similar  reader  in  any  other  series.    The 
matter  introduced  in  these  books  is  unexceptionable  as  to  quality, 
being  both  instructive  and  entertaining,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
perfectly  graded.     The  paper,  print,  and  illustrations  are  almost 
perfect      These  books  are  edited  by  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  wife  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  who  arranged  the  regular  series.     An  examination  of 
these  books  will  repay  any  one  seeking  for  additional  reading  for 
pupils. 

Eclectic  Physiology.  By  Eli  F.  Brown,  M.  D.  Cincinnati :  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

After  quite  a  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Brown's  physiology,  the 
conclusion  is  that  the  writer  has  given  us  a  very  practical  and  useful 
book.  It  is  practical  in  that  not  a  single  division  of  the  subject  is 
treated  analytically  that  is  not  followed  by  hygienic  rules  the  obsenr- 
anre  of  which  are  promoters  of,  if  not  the  groundwork  of,  sound 
health.  From  beginning  to  end,  cleanliness,  which  includes  clean- 
liness in  food  and  drink,  cleanliness  of  the  air  we  breathe,  cleanli- 
ness of  the  skin,  cleanliness  of  our  surroundings  is  inculcated.  The 
author  shows  how  alcohol  affects  the  human  system,  and  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  proves  himself  a  firm  advocate  of  temperance. 
A  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  few  pages  devoted  to  sanitary 
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science.  What  and  how  to  eat,  what  to  wear,  how  to  breathe  pure 
air,  how  to  work,  and  how  to  form  good  habits,  are  intensely  vital 
questions,  which  the  writer  has  answered  briefly  but  clearly,  and 
thus  made  the  book  what  was  stated  at  first,  an  intensely  practical 
book. 

Latin  Lessons,  By  John  Tetlow,  A.  M.,  Master  of  the  Girl's  Latin 
School,  Boston      Boston  :     Ginn,  Reach  &  Co. 

These  lessons  are  arranged  on  the  modern  principle  that  children, 
in  study,  should  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  should 
never  be  told  that  which  they  can  discover  for  themselves.  Proceed- 
ing upon  this  principle,  Mr.  Tetlow  takes  classical  examples  and 
teaches  the  pupil  to  view  these  as  standards.  He  then  leads  him 
through  study  and  observation  of  these  to  discover  the  laws  of  syntax 
which  govern  the  relation  of  the  words.  The  examples  introduced 
are  passages  from  Caesar  and  Cicero,  passages  which  are  specially 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  beginner  This  indicates  the  main  feature 
of  the  book.  The  mastery  of  the  Latin  forms,  both  in  declension 
and  conjugation  are  carried  along  gradually,  and  the  rules  of  syntax 
having  been  discovered  through  examples  are  mastered  by  the  pupil 
in  quite  a  new  manner.  The  book  contains  at  the  close  several 
pages  of  anecdotes  from  Cicero,  and  quite  a  complete  vocabulary  of 
all  words  used.  • 

Junior  Class  History  of  the  Vnited  States.  By  John  J.  Anderson, 
Ph.  D.     New  York :     Clark  &  Maynard. 

This  book  is  designed  for  younger  classes  than  the  Grammar 
School  History  by  the  same  author.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  an 
author  having  written  a  bo.tk  for  a  certain  grade  of  pupils,  to  so 
change  it  that  it  will  suit  the  needs  of  a  lower  class.  This  Mr.  An- 
derson has  done  very  acceptably.  In  this  new  work  expressions 
that  were  above  the  comprehension  of  the  younger  class,  have  been 
altered,  simpler  words  used,  more  frequent  illustrations  introduced, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  important  facts  of  history  are  included  in 
the  text.  Dates  are  used  sparingly,  and  only  those  of  eminent  im- 
portance are  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  student.  The  maps  and 
map  questions  will  appeal  to  the  thorough  teacher  as  important  aux- 
iliaries. Some  directions  as  to  the  best  methods  in  teaching  history 
are  ventured  upon  by  the  author,  who  does  not  project  them  as  final, 
but  modestly  asserts  what  every  teacher  knows,  that  "  Lessons  should 
be  assigned  and  recitations  heard,  not  so  much  in  conformity  with 
rules  as  in  accordance  with  circumstances." 

A  System  of  Rhetoric.  By  C.  W.  Bardeen.  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co. 

Rhetoric  according  to  the  dictionary  is  the  art  of  prose  composi- 
tion.    Prose  composition  may  be  either  written  or  spoken.    The  be- 
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ginning  of  all  composition  is  sentence-making.  Mr.  Bardeen  bcfin^ 
at  the  foundation,  at  sentence-making,  unlike  all  other  writers  upon 
this  subject.  Having  acquired  the  art  of  mading  sentences,  the  ^tu- 
dent  is  ready  to  put  them  together.  He  is  constantly  doing  this  Ji 
his  everyday  conversation;  and  to  conversation  the  second  chapter 
of  this  book  on  rhetoric  is  devoted.  The  author  accords  this  brancb 
of  his  subject  a  fuller  and  more  familiar  treatment  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere.  It  is  not  generally  considered  that  the  rules  of  rhetoric 
apply  to  every-day  conversation,  but  as  the  author  justly^  says  in  the 
preface,  "  Let  the  pupil  see  that  Rhetoric  is  a  rea/ thing,  that  it  is  not 
like  Trigonometry  that  he  may  use,  but  like  Arithmetic  that  he  must 
use.** 

A  branch  of  composition  that  is  in  daily  use  by  most  people  is 
Letter  writing,  and  this  department,  as  its  importance  requires,  re- 
ceives special  attentiDn. 

These  necessary  forms  of  prose  composition  having  been  consid* 
«red,  the  author  next  considers  inventive  composition,  under  the 
heads  of  the  essay,  the  oration,  the  poem.  From  the  treatment  of 
the  essay  to  the  close  of  the  book,  I  was  about  to  say,  this  volume  is 
like  the  ordinary  rhetoric.  I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Bar- 
deen's  originality  to  state  this.  It  is  like  in  that  it  considers  the  same 
subjects — it  is  unlike  in  style  of  treatment,  and  in  taking  for  iUus* 
trativc  examples  paragraphs  from  daily  newspapers,  rather  than 
from  classical  and  standard  writers.  The  book  is  commended  for  its 
originality,  its  completeness,  and  its  freshness. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


See  the  advertisement  of  Cowperthwait  &  Co.  on  another  pag«.  Th^ii 
new  Supplementary  Readers  are  beautiful  and  well  worth  examining. 

We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Dixon  Pencil,  foynd  bjund 
in  this  number  of  the  Journal.     Read  it. 

Read  wh.'»t  is  said  on  another  page  of  the  ** Teachers'  Congress"  in  the 
American  Normal  at  Logansport,  by  J.  Fraise  Richard. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  whose  advertisement  is  found  on  another  page, 
publish  a  large  list  of  books  of  the  highest  literary  merit.  Their  RiTcreide 
Literature  Series  gives  the  best  English  Classics  at  minimum  prices*  Send 
for  their  catalogue. 

Teachers  for  Texas.—  We  are  having  a  number  of  calls  for  teacheti  Irom 
Texas.  Those  willing  to  go  there,  or  to  any  of  the  Southern  StMes,  at  fod 
salaries,  please  send  for  our  "  Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies,"  which  fidlf  de* 
scribes  the  positions  for  which  teachers  are  wanted.  Address,  Modem  Tetcfc- 
-crs'  Supply  Co.,  Logansport,  Ind.  ^-Jt 
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Special  Cheap  Excursion  to  the  Old  Settlers'  Meetnng  at  Gos- 
PORT,  August  7,  1884. — For  ihc  accommodation  of  those  desiring  to  attend 
the  Third  Annual  Old  Settlers'  Meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  Gosport  on 
Thursday,  August  7th,  the  Indianapolis  &  Vincennes  Railroad  have  arranged 
to  sell  cheap  excursion  tickets  to  Gosport  and  return  from  all  ticket  stations. 
Train  leaves  Indianapolis  at  7:20  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Gosport  9:04  A.  M.  Re- 
turning leaves  Gosport  at  4:56  P.  M.  Fare  for  the  round  trip  $1.00  Tickets 
good  going  and  returning  on  Thursday,  August  7th,  only. 

Glendale  Female  College. — Thirty-first  year  begins  September  i6th. 
Best  facilities  in  one  complete  and  thorough  Course — English,  Scientific,  and 
Classical.     Superior  advantages  in  Music  and  Art.     Address, 

7-3t  Rev.  L,  D.  Potter,  D.  D.,  Glendale,  O 

The  Indiana  Baptist.— The  only  Baptist  paper  owned,  edited  and  pub- 
lished in  Indiana.  Published  weekly  at  Thorpe  Block,  Indianapolis.  Elgin 
A  Chaille,  proprietors.  Single  subscriber,  one  copy  per  year,  strictly  in  ad- 
vance, ji.oo.  Club  rates:  Six  copies  per  year,  strictly  in  advance,  $5.00,  or 
an  extra  copy  free  to  any  one  who  sends  us  a  club  of  five.  5-31 

One  Hundred  Agents  Wanted  Double  Quick!  —  To  sell  the  First 
Authentic  Biographies  of  BLAINE  and  LOGAN!  By  H.J.  Ramsdell, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Blaine's  intimate  friend  arid  personal  choice,  and  Ben.  Perley  Poore, 
for  18  years  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Congress.  Agents  coining  money.  The 
people  demand  this  work,  because  the  most  reliable,  complete,  inttrestine  and 
richly  illustrated.  It  contams  659  pages;  fine  steel  portraits;  will  be  first  out, 
sell  fastest,  and  pay  bigger  profits.  Beware  of  unreliable,  catch-penny  books. 
Write  at  once  to  Frank.  B.  Ainsworth  &  Co.,  Vance  Block,  Indianapolis. 

p.  S. — Outfits  arc  ready.     Send  50  cts.  for  one  and  save  time. 

PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU. 

Busimess  Transacieti  in  ail  ike  States  and  Territories. 
Supi.  G.  F.  Kenaston,  Attica,  Ind.,  says:  *♦  Allow  me  to  express  my  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  work  you  are  doing  in  supplying  school  officers  with  such 
teachers  as  the  varying  conditions  of  their  schools  may  demand.  I  have  known 
of  your  work  in  other  schools  as  in  our  own,  and  believe  that  no  other  Bureau 
offers  equal  advantages  to  school  officers  and  teachers."  Send  list  of  testimo- 
nial  and  application-form.  Address,  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager,  631  Hamilton 
St.,  Allentown,  Pa.  4-tf 

/^i  -v^  C!^  1-t  j^j^l  A  -j^  cy  ^f* exienalTtlT  oied  bj  prmetleal  tMOhcn  Ibr  oondaoUag mIiooI* 
\JILT'  tJi^ftUUL  J^  6C6^  In  cood  qaiet  order.  S«i  No.  1  Inolades  II  larceat,  elegant,  mr- 
tiatk  ehrome  exeelslor  earda,  M  Urge,  beaatUtal  gold  and  tinted  cbromo  merit  earda,  and  loO  prettr  obrooio 


«ra«itearda,  price  per  «et  $1.75;  balfMttl.    Bet 


gold  ■ 
iMo.  S 


Inolttdea  19  large  elegant  floral  obromo  exoeUfor  carda, 


60  pretty  floral  merit  oarda  and  150  credit  carda.  price  per  aet  $1 ;  balf  aet  60  cenu;  aamplea  9o.  000  new  de- 
algna  of  beaaUiul  cbromo  and  floral  aobool  reward  oarda.  No.  S,  birda  and  dowera,  amall  aixea,  prlcea  per  doieo 
-Se;  9o.  3,  anlmala,  blrda,  etc.,  6e;  Mo.  U.  banda.  baaketa,  and  flowera,  lOo;  No.  48,  lilllea.  flowcra,  etc  ,  lao  ; 
Ho.  M,  plaJu  and  roaes,  lOo;  No.  90,  mediom  aliea,  glrla,  boja,  and  flowera,  15o ;  No.  IS,  band  boqaeu,  15c ; 
So. 46.  roaco,  foriget-mc-Dou,  etc.,  Mo;  No.  17,  blooming  roaea,  15c;  No.  66,  roaoa,  atrawberrlej,  etc.,  15o;  No. 
f .  blaemiog  roaaa  oo  golden  card,  20o;  No.  44.  banda.  boqaeta,  flowera,  etc..  SOo;  No.  6'i,  large  alsea,  birda 
egga,  matbara,  floweta,  etc  ,  80c;  No.  il,  full  blooming  roeea,  lilllea,  eus.,  SOc:  No.  80,  ladiea'aUpperaand  flow- 
era,  36o;  No.  12,  Tarietj  of  flowera'ln  baaketa,  SOc ;  No.  60,  varietj  of  birda,  flowera.  brancfaea,  etc.,  SSc ;  No. 
63,  aprtag,  aammer,  Ml,  and  winter,  25o ;  No.  SS,  foil  booming  roaea,  daialea.  etc.,  26e ;  No.  8  ,  panalea,  plnka 
aad  llHica  on  gold  card,  40o ;  No-  64,  rariety  of  flowera,  cfall<f  ren,  rabbita,  etc.,  40e ;  No.  S3,  large  moaa  roaea  and 
I,  60o ;  No.  ^6,  loll  blooming  moea  roaea  on  gold  card,  60o ;  No.  37,  book  marka,  Tarietj  of  blrda  and  flow 
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IS  LANGUAGE  A  SOURCE  OF  ORIGINAL  KNOWL- 
EDGE? 


GEO.  P.   BROWN,  TERRE  HAUTE. 


THERE  is  a  school  of  educational  thinkers  who  declare  that 
language  is  not  a  source  of  original  knowledge.  Having 
so  declared  they  proceed  to  attack  the  use  of  books  in  ele- 
mentary teaching,  maintaining  that  the  object  alone  can  furnish 
the  proper  occasion  for  knowledge,  especially  in  primary  instruc- 
tion. They  call  that  knowledge  which  results  from  bringing  the 
actual  object  before  the  mind,  ** original  knowledge, ''  and  that, 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  words  *' represented  knowledge,"  That 
teaching  that  presents  the  real  objects  to  the  mind  as  occasions 
for  knowledge  they  call  **  oral  teaching,"  while  that  which  makes 
the  word  the  medium  by  which  the  learner  is  to  be  stimulated  to 
put  forth  those  acts  that  we  call  acts  of  knowing  is  called  **  written 
teaching.''  This  may  be  a  peculiar  use  of  terms,  but  every  one 
has  a  right  to  name  his  ideas  which  he  has  clearly  defined,  by 
whatsoever  words  he  chooses.  It  is  the  ideas  themselves  that 
interest  us. 

What  are  the  objects  that  may  be  used  as  occasions  for  knowl- 
edge ?  These,  it  is  held,  are  either  external  or  internal  objects; 
i.  e.,  object-objects  or  subject-objects.  A  subject  object  is  held 
to  be  an  act  or  state  of  the  soul  which  the  soul  sets  off  from  itself, 
as  it  were,  and  views  as  an  object.  The  mind  has  the  power  of 
making  its  own  acts  objects  of  knowledge.     Separate  acts  of 
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discrimination,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  of  generalization, 
of  judging,  of  reasoning  may  be  compared,  their  likeness  and 
unlikeness  as  acts  discovered,  and  a  classification  made  of  them, 
which  constitutes  the  material  of  what  is  called  Intellectual  Sci- 
ence.    This  science  is  complete  when  these  acts  are  seen  as  the 
acts  of  a  causative  energy  which  we  call  the  soul,  acting  in  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  its  being.     When  we  have  discovered  and 
traced  the  law  of  the  activity  of  the  principle  or  energy  which 
thinks,  feels,  and  wills,  in  each  of  these  departments  we  may  be 
said  to  know  the  human  mind.     The  soul  in  the  different  forms 
of  its  activity  is  the  object  of  its  own  knowing.     We  study  the 
different  individual  acts  or  states  for  the  purpose  of  finding  what 
they  have  in  common  and  how  they  differ,  what  conditions  them, 
and  to  what  laws  they  are  obedient. 

But  these  separate  acts  and  states  may  be  studied  for  other 
purposes. 

The  act  of  memory  may  be  viewed  either  as  an  act  or  as  an 
object.     That  is,  I  may  study  it  ps  related  to  other  and  different 
acts  of  the  soul, — in  which  case  I  am  seeking  to  discover  the 
science  of  the  mind, — or  I  may  study  it  in  relation  to  its  content, 
so  to  speak, — in  which  case  I  seek  to  discover  its  relations  to  other 
acts  of  the  memory,  the  imagination,  the  perception,  the  thought 
faculty,  etc.,  that  are  directed  toward  the  same  field  of  inquiry,  ior 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  science  of  that  field.    The  botanist, 
as  an  illustration  of  my  meaning,  makes  his  acts  of  perception, 
memory,  imagination,  generalization,  etc.,  in  the  field  of  plant 
lite,  objects  of  his  conscious  study  and  contemplation  in  order 
that  he  may  know  the  science  of  botany.     He  may  view  the 
same  acts  and  states  that  the  psychologist  did,  but  he  is  studying 
them  for  a  very  different  purpose,  and  this  causes  him  to  see  them 
in  a  very  different  light.     Whether  I  call  any  particular  mental 
state  or  condition  an  act  of  memory  or  an  object  of  memory, 
will  depend  upon  whether  I  am  viewing  it  as  to  its  place  among 
the  other  acts  of  the  soul,  or  as  to  its  content  in  relation  to  the 
contents  of  other  acts.     It  is,  however,  equally  an  object  in  both 
cases.     In  either  case  it  is  a  subject- object. 

When  the  act  is  one  of  perception  it  is  called  an  object-object. 
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Now,  what  I  really  know  is  my  perception.  If  that  perception 
corresponds  to  the  reality  the  result  is  properly  called  knowledge. 
But  my  perception  may  not  correspond  to  the  reality.  In  that 
case  the  perception  is  known,  but  the  result  can  not  properly  be 
called  knowledge.  To  illustrate, — I  may  be  **  color-blind"  :  in 
that  case  my  perception  will  not  be  knowledge,  but  the  act  will 
be  what  is  called  an  act  of  knowing.  These  acts  of  knowing  in 
which  the  senses  are  involved  are  called  object-objects  because 
there  is  less  consciousness  of  their  internality,  and,  in  some  way, 
the  CO  operation  of  the  senses  gives  to  them  a  vividness  that  rarely 
attends  so-called  subject-objects.  But  in  peculiar  conditions  of 
body  and  mind  we  know  that  subject-objects  become  as  vivid 
and  as  apparently  external  as  sense-perceptions. 

We  need  to  be  somewhat  careful,  therefore,  not  to  make  our 
distinctions  between  subject-object  and  object  object  too  wide  in 
our  philosophic  discussions  of  educational  science. 

I  have  now  laid  the  basis  for  some  statements  that  seem  to  me 
worthy  of  consideration  in  seeking  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  language  to  the  teaching  art. 

By  language,  the  school  of  thinkers  to  Mfhich  I  refer,  evidendy 
mean  words.  It  will  help  to  see  the  relation  of  words  to  ideas 
more  clearly  if  we  will  note  in  the  first  place  that  every  form  of 
representation  of  an  idea  is  the  language  of  the  idea.  Let  us 
keep  in  mind  that  it  is  the  correct  ideas  of  things  that  we  wish 
to  lead  the  children  to  form,  and  not  the  things  themselves. 
Man  has  at  least  two  ways  of  expressing  his  ideas,  viz.,  by  words 
and  by  actions.  Both  words  and  actions  are  language.  The 
one  has  been  called  artificial  and  the  other  natural.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  division  only  partially  true.  The  child  does  express 
his  ideas  by  actions  before  he  employs  words,  but  it  will  hardly 
be  seriously  maintained  that  words  are  a  less  natural  expression 
of  ideas  than  are  actions.  The  human  race  has  used  words  since 
the  dawn  of  intelligence.  An  accepted  definition  of  man  is 
that  he  is  a  language  (word)-making  animal.  Let  us  not  allow 
too  much  force  to  the  word  ''artificial"  in  describing  the  lan- 
guage of  words. 

But  there  is  an  important  sense  in  which  the  objects  of  the 
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external  world  are  language.  The  objects  of  nature  are  God's 
language.  A  tree  is  the  expression  of  an  idea.  By  aid  of  n  we 
are  able  to  think  the  Creator's  thought  in  creating  it.  It  is  his 
thought  made  manifest  to  us.  God  thinks  and  his  thoughts  be- 
come things.  Whatever  there  is  of  reality  or  significance  in  the 
objects  of  nature  is  not  in  Lhose  objects  as  objects,  but  id  the 
tliought  they  represent.  They  would  cease  to  be  as  ubjecK 
when  they  ceased  to  be  thought  by  their  Creator. 

The  works  of  man,  exhibited  in  his  modifications  of  the  objects 
of  nature,  are  merely  the  expressions  of  his  ideas.  It  is  ihe  idea 
that  we  call  house,  and  not  the  wood  and  stone  of  wliich  it  is 
built.  It  is  the  wood  and  stone  arranged  to  express  the  idea  of 
the  architect.  *  'Erwin  von  Steinbach  thought  out  a  cathedral.  The 
builders  of  Cologne  embodied  it  in  stone.  What  then  is  the  ca- 
thedral at  Cologne  but  the  thought  of  Erwin  von  Steinbach  made 
outer  or  objective  to  himself  ?  We  may  approach  his  structure 
simply  as  objective  thought.  When  we  strive  to  comprehend  it, 
we  strive  after  its  thought,  which  is  its  reality." — (Everett's  Sci- 
ence of  Thought.) 

Now  an  object-object  is  but  the  symbol  of  an  idea,  A  very 
perfect  symbol,  it  is  true,  but  a  symbol.  A  word  is  the  symbol 
of  an  idea ;  an  imperfect  symbol,  we  must  admit,  but  yet  a  sym- 
bol that  is  the  instinctive  product  of  man. 

Is  there  such  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  perfection  of  these 
symbols  that  only  symbols  of  nature  can  be  sources  of  origlDftl 
knowledge  ? 

Much  will  depend,  in  answering  this  question,  upon  what  is 
meant  by  original  knowledge. 

This  term  may  mean  that  the  beginnings  of  knowledge  in  every 
human  being  come  through  the  activity  of  the  senses.  That  all 
first  knowledge  is  sense-knowledge.  That  before  there  can  be 
representative-knowledge  or  thought-knowledge  there  must  be 
sense-knowledge.  That  if  a  human  being  never  had  any  activity 
of  the  senses  he  would  never  have  any  knowledge.  If  this  is 
the  meaning  of  ** original  knowledge"  then  the  statement  that 
language  is  not  a  source  of  original  knowledge  expresses  a  mere 
truism.     It  is  admitted  without  question  by  every  psychologiFt 
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In  what  other  sense  the  statement  can  be  accepted  as  true  is  not 
apparent. 

It  can  hardly  be  held  that  that  only  is  original  knowledge 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  stimulus  of  natural  or  artificial  object- 
objects, — excluding  words, — while  that  occasioned  by  the  objects 
called  words  is  "represented  knowledge."  Why  that  should  be 
called  represented  knowledge  which  had  never  been  presented 
is  not  clear.  Knowledge  is  original  to  me  which  I  have  now  for 
the  first  time.  That  some  other  mind  has  experienced  it  before 
I  have,  would  not  make  it  any  the  less  original  with  me.  That 
words  are  used  instead  of  objects  to  arouse  this  new  activity,  or 
occasion  this  new  knowledge  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  basis 
for  a  psychological  distinction.  External  objects  and  their  ac- 
tions may  cause  a  new  form  of  intellectual  activity.  Words 
which  are  but  another  kind  of  external  object,  (as  in  print),  or  of 
action,  (as  in  oral  speech),  may  also  lead  to  the  awakening  of  a 
new  form  of  intellectual  activity.  Why  shall  the  one  be  called 
"original"  and  the  other  "represented"  knowledge? 

This  analysis  seems  to  show  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  dis- 
tinction. At  least  the  difference  is  so  slight  as  to  make  it  of  little 
moment,  so  far  as  the  process  and  its  results  are  concerned, 
whether  the  knowledge  I  acquire  is  original  or  represented. 
Whether  the  occasion  of  my  knowledge  be  my  natural  environ- 
ment, or  an  intelligent  teacher  or  a  book,  does  not  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  sufficient  difference  upon  which  to  base  two  widely  differ- 
ing systems  of  teaching. 

An  illustration  or  two  may  help  to  make  our  meaning  clear. 
Suppose  that  the  form  of  government,  manners  and  customs,  and 
institutions  of  ancient  Greece  are  to  be  taught.  The  teacher 
must  start  from  a  basis  of  knowledge  already  possessed  by  the 
pupil,  which  he  has  gained  through  experience.  The  more  ex- 
tended has  been  this  experience  the  more  easily  and  surely  will 
the  teacher  succeed  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  Greece.  The 
faculties  that  are  most  prominendy  active  are  the  memory  and  the 
imagination.  Words  are  used  as  the  occasions  for  calling  before 
the  mind  that  with  which  the  pupil  is  familiar.  Then  by  means 
of  words  the  imagination  is  led  to  modify  these  conceptions  until 
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a  new  set  of  products  is  obtained.  Of  course  the  material  of 
these  products  is  the  actual  experiences  o\  the  child.  But  the 
final  products  which  result  from  a  skillful  use  of  words  as  stimu- 
lants of  the  imagination,  are  so  widely  different  from  this  material, 
that  they  may  with  propriety  be  called  new  knowledge.  The 
child  is  led  from  what  is  familiar  to  what  is  new  through  the 
activity  of  the  imagination,  which  is  stimulated  to  act  by  words 
skillfully  employed.  This  is  certainly  new  knowledge  to  the 
child.  It  is  represented  knowledge  only  to  the  teacher.  Does 
it  not  appear  that  language  has  been  as  powerful  an  agency  as 
the  child's  ''original  knowledge"  in  leading  it  to  these  new  acqui- 
sitions ?     Take  an  illustration  from  the  primary  school : 

It  is  the  teacher's  object  to  teach  the  child  the  Amazon  River. 
He  has  never  seen  any  stream  larger  than  the  creek  that  he 
crosses  on  his  way  to  school.  But  his  mind  is  teeming  with  pic- 
tures and  he  knows  the  meaning  of  a  large  number  of  words 
which  are  symbols  of  these.  Now  by  the  skillful  use  of  language, 
assisted  by  pictures,  the  child  is  led  to  change  the  picture  of  the 
creek  into  one  of  the  Amazon  River.  This  is  a  new  creation, 
differing  widely  from  anything  the  child  has  ever  experienced, 
perhaps.  It  is  new  knowledge  to  him.  Can  we  say  that  lan- 
guage was  not  in  a  very  important  sense  the  source  of  this  knowl- 
edge ?  The  imagination  creates  it,  but  words  stimulate  the  im- 
agination. Now  it  makes  but  little  difference  whether  these  words 
are  printed  or  spoken,  provided  the  printed  form  is  as  intimately 
connected  in  the  mind  of  the  child  with  the  idea  it  represents  as 
is  the  spoken  form.  There  is  the  influence  of  the  teacher's  per- 
sonality that  is  a  wonderful  aid  in  oral  teaching,  but  that  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  question  before  us. 

We  should  ever  remember,  in  our  attempts  to  formulate  a 
science  of  teaching,  that  the  child  enters  the  school  with  a  mind 
teeming  with  images  and  a  correspondingly  large  vocabulary. 
His  imagination  is  active  and  his  memory  is  omniverous  and  re- 
tentive. The  words  he  uses  are  symbols  of  ideas,  and  the  sym- 
bol and  the  idea  are  so  intimately  associated  that  they  both  seem 
to  him  to  be  one.  All  teaching  must  rest  upon  this  basis  of 
acquired  knowledge  and   proceed  from  it.     It  is  of  immense 
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importance  that  all  absolutely  new  objects  shall  be  taught 
by  having  the  object,  or  at  least  its  picture,  before  the  mind.  The 
object  itself,  or  as  perfect  a  representation  of  it  as  is  possible, 
should  be  made  the  ** occasion  for  knowledge."  But  there  are 
comparatively  few  absolutely  new  objects  with  which  the  child 
even  in  the  primary  school  has  to  deal.  A  skillful  teacher  will 
be  able  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  to  lead  the  imagination  of 
the  pupil  to  construct  a  fitting  image  of  most  new  objects  from 
the  material  he  already  possesses,  through  the  proper  use  of  lan- 
guage. A  menial  image  of  an  object  serves  most  of  the  purposes 
of  study  better  than  the  object  itself. — This  is  a  psychological 
fact  that  should  not  be  forgotten. — It  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
speedier  way  of  constructing  a  correct  image,  to  view  the  actual 
object.  But  this  is  an  impossibility  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
and,  besides,  there  is  an  exercise  of  the  imagination  required  in 
constructing  these  images  from  verbal  descriptions  which  results 
in  a  very  valuable  kind  of  discipline. 

It  does  not  seem  true,  in  any  important  sense,  that  language 
can  not  be  the  source  of  ** original  knowledge." 

A  brief  consideration  of  oral  and  written  words  as  sources  of 
knowledge  will  not  be  altogether  foreign  to  the  present  discus- 
sion. Words  are  man  made  symbols  of  ideas.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  symbol  that  suggests  the  idea.  This  is  different  in  natural 
objects.  Every  such  object  suggests  the  idea  of  which  it  is 
the  symbol.  If  the  object  is  called  a  natural  symbol  the  word  is 
relatively  an  artificial  or  arbitrary  symbol.  It  follows  that  the 
child  must  be  taught  to  associate  the  idea  with  the  word.  He 
learns  to  do  this  as  he  learns  to  talk.  By  the  time  he  enters 
school  he  has  made  a  large  number  of  such  associations.  But 
his  associations  are  all  of  the  spoken  word  with  the  idea.  It  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  primary  school  to 
teach  him  to  associate  the  printed  i'nd  written  forms  with  the  idea. 
But  it  requires  much  time  to  do  this,  and  it  is  long  before  the 
printed  word  will  suggest  to  the  child  what  the  spoken  word 
suggests.  This  makes  it  impracticable  to  make  any  great  use  of 
books  as  sources  of  new  knowledge  to  the  child  in  primary  schools. 
Their  chief  function  is  to  give  him  skill  and  facility  in  associating 
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a  known  idea  with  the  printed  form  of  the  word.  When  he  can 
do  this  with  the  same  readiness  that  he  connects  the  idea  with 
the  spoken  form,  or  when,  in  other  words,  he  has  learned  to  read, 
then  the  printed  page  may  be  as  properly  considered  a  source 
of  knowledge  as  the  oral  speech  of  the  teacher.  The  book  be- 
comes the  teacher.  The  error  with  much  of  the  teaching  is  not 
so  much  that  books  are  used,  as  that  they  are  used  too  soon  as 
sources  of  knowledge;  used  before  the  child  has  learned  to  as- 
sociate the  idea  directly  with  the  printed  word. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  when  the  child  is  first  learning  to 
read,  his  mind  takes  two  steps  to  come  at  the  idea  which  the 
word  represents.  The  first  one  is  to  connect  the  printed  word 
with  its  spoken  form,  and  the  next  is  to  connect  this  spoken  form 
with  the  idea.  Hence  small  children  always  wish  to  speak  the  words 
in  reading.  They  are  incapable  of  silent  reading.  They  are  not 
prepared  to  use  a  book  as  a  source  of  knowledge  until  they  can 
read  silently;  i.  e.,  can  see  the  idea  in  the  printed  form.  If  they 
are  put  to  the  study  of  books  too  soon  by  unskillful  teachers  they 
will  be  apt  to  stop  with  the  first  step  in  the  process  above  stated; 
viz,  the  association  of  the  printed  form  with  its  sound,  which  is  the 
bane  of  much  teaching.  But  it  seems  clear  that  when  the  ability 
to  connect  the  printed  form  directly  with  the  idea  is  acquired 
the  printed  page  and  the  spoken  words  of  the  teacher  may  be 
alike  sources  of  knowledge. 

Of  course  the  printed  page  must  ever  be  the  inferior  teacher 
because  of  its  lacking  that  which  we  have  called  the  personality 
of  the  living  teacher,  and  because  it  can  make  no  change  in  its 
words  or  modification  of  its  statements  to  suit  the  degree  of  intel- 
ligence of  the  learner.  The  living  teacher  does  this.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  reasons  why  the  living  teacher  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  book,  but  the  superior  power  of  the  spoken  word  to  the 
printed  word,  a/f^r  the  pupil  has  learned  to  read,  is  not  one  of 
them.  We  believe  therefore  in  books.  What  we  are  in  need 
of  is  not  a  less  amount  of  book  teaching,  but  better  book 
teaching ;  a  book  teaching  that  is  keenly  alive  to  all  of  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  overcome  by  the  child,  and  that  is  willing  to  make 
haste  slowly. 
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We  are  moved  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  there  seems  to  be 
some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  disposition  among  us  to  at- 
tack an  idea  as  faulty,  when  the  real  fault  is  in  the  method  of 
working  out  that  idea.  The  idea  that  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mon school  is  that  general  culture  which  shall  form  a  sound  basis 
upon  which  to  build  any  special  vocation,  has  not  yet  been  real- 
ized in  the  schools  to  a  degree  satisfactory  to  people  or  teachers. 
Immediately  our  impatience  leads  us  to  attack  the  idea  and  at- 
tempt to  substitute  for  it  Manual  Training,  or  something  else. 
It  is  easy  and  popular  to  start  a  new  theory  when  things  are  not 
satisfactory:  it  is  a  hard  and  thankless  task  to  convince  the  teach- 
er that  the  fault  is  m  his  execution  of  the  idea  and  not  in  the  idea. 

So  we  are  inclined  to  think  in  regard  to  the  arraignment  of 
book-teaching.  Books  are  almost  the  exclusive  sources  of  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  mankind,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  they 
must  not  be  regarded  as  sources  cf  knowledge,  and  that  through 
the  study  of  books  no  proper  education  can  be  obtained.  Be- 
fore we  thus  fly  in  the  face  of  grave  authority  and  time-honored 
customs  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  to  examine  carefully  our  meth- 
ods of  book-teaching  in  the  light  of  psychological  science,  and 
determine  whether  the  fault  is  not  there,  rather  than  in  the  idea 
itself. 


tX       MORAL  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


E.   E.   WHITE,   LL.  D. 


All  persons  who  are  well  informed  respecting  the  attention 
given  to  moral  training  in  our  public  schools,  must  be  surprised 
at  the  assertions  often  made  by  those  who  are  interested  in  church 
schools.  In  his  address  before  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  Madison,  Monsigneur  Cape),  the  distinguished  Catholic 
prelate,  assumed,  with  charming  simplicity,  that  the  training  of 
American  public  schools  is  confined  to  the  intellect  and  the  body, 
and  that  it  ignores  the  education  of  the  will  and  the  heart.  He 
seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  it  was  conceded  by  Amer- 
ican educators  that  moral  training  was  not  a  function  of  the  public 
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school,  and  that  the  school  system  of  the  United  States  is  actually 
conducted  on  this  fatal  error. 

Nor  is  Mgr.  Capel  alone  in  this  view  of  public  school  training. 
It  is  met  with  in  Protestant  religious  papers,  and  is  even  heard 
in  Protestant  pulpits.  The  assumption  that  intellectual  training 
is  the  sole  function  of  the  pubHc  school  is  made  the  basis  of  many 
of  the  appeals  for  the  founding  and  support  of  denominational 
schools 

This  erroneous  impression  doubtless  arises  from  a  failure  to 
discriminate  between  technical,  formal  religious  instruction  and 
moral  instruction.     When  the  Rev.   Mr.   Fraser  (now  Bishop 
Fraser),  of  the  British  "Schools  Inquiry  Committee,"  visited  this 
country  and  learned  that  no  time  was  set  apart  in  American 
schools  for  teaching  the  catechism  and  other  technical  religious 
instruction, — so  common  in  the  parochial  schools  of  England — 
he  quite  naturally  inferred  that  moral  training  was  also  neglected, 
but  a  wider  and  closer  observation  insi^^  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  country  disclosed  the  presence  of  not  only  moral  training,  con- 
scientiously given,  but  moral  training  vitalized  by  religious  influ- 
ences and  sanctions.     This  is  the  conclusion  of  every  wide  and 
fair  observer  who  has  come  to  know  the  inside  of  the  American 
school.     The  writer  of  this  note  is  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
schools  in  several  States.     He  has  met  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican teachers  in  their  associations  and  institutes,  and  has  not  only 
addressed  them  on  the  duty  of  vital  moral  training,  but  has  lis- 
tened to  much  instruction  on  this  topic,  and,  as  a  result,  he  is  able 
to  say  that  if  there  be  one  topic  on  which  American  teachers  are 
agreed,  it  is,  *'the  duty  of  the  public  school  to  provide  effective 
moral  training."     He  has  never  heard  the  proposition  disputed 
that  character  is  more  important  as  a  school  result  than  mere 
intellectual  training,  and  he  believes  that  American  teachers,  as 
a  class,  feel  a  deep  concern  respecting  the  moral  result  of  their 
labors. 

While  this  is  true,  it  must  be  conceded  that  many  teachers 
give  too  little  attention  to  character-building,  and  that  the  prac- 
tical results  of  the  moral  training  of  the  schools  generally,  are  not 
altogether  satisfactory.     It  is  unquestionably  both  desirable  and 
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possible  to  improve  our  school  methods  of  moral  training — a  fact 
most  keenly  realized  by  the  thousands  of  conscientious  teachers 
who  are  faithfully  striving  to  do  their  full  duty. 

The  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  moral  training  in  many 
schools  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  not  a  few  teach- 
ers have  been  confused  by  the  wide  conflict  of  opinion  on  the 
question  of  religious  instruction  in  school,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
they  are  not  training  their  pupils  in  character  in  accordance  with 
their  better  judgment  or  v/ith  their  best  power.  Most  of  the  speak- 
ers and  writers  on  this  question  have  failed  to  make  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  effective  use  of  religious  influence  and  sanc- 
tions in  the  training  of  the  conscience  and  the  giving  of  technical 
religious  instruction.  The  absence  of  the  catechism  and  other 
formal  religious  instruction  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  absence 
of  religion,  and  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the  p'ublic  school  to  give 
sectarian  religious  instruction  is  supposed  to  necessitate  a  denial 
of  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  use  any  religious  influence,  sanction 
or  authority  in  moral  training.  The  confusion  of  these  two  very 
dissimilar  views  is  the  source  of  much  of  the  weakness  of  school 
training  in  morality,  but  happily,  thousands  of  Christian  teachers 
have  no  such  confusion  in  their  practice.  The  great  majority  of 
American  schools  are  religious  without  being  sectarian,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  this  distinction  were  recognized  by  all  advocates 
of  public  education. 

The  truth  lies  between  the  two  extreme  views  on  this  subject — 
the  one  asserting  that  moral  training  in  the  public  school  must 
be  completely  divorced  from  religion,  and  the  other  claiming 
that  technical  and  formal  religious  instruction  must  be  made  the 
basis  of  all  moral  training,  and  that  the  absence  of  such  instruc- 
tion in  a  school  renders  its  moral  training  futile  and  ineffective. 
There  is  a  practical  mean  between  these  two  extreme  positions, 
and  its  universal  recognition  is  very  desirable. 

What  is  needed  to  give  efficiency  to  moral  training  in  school  is 
not  formal  religious  instruction,  but  religious  influetue — the  en- 
forcing of  the  authority  of  the  conscience  by  religious  motives 
and  sanctions.  When  a  witness  appears  in  court  to  give  testi- 
mony, he  is  not  formally  instructed  in  religious  doctrines,  but  his 
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conscience  is  quickened  and  its  authority  reinforced  by  an  oath 
that  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Source  of  right  and  the  Omniscient 
Searcher  of  hearts.  A  similar  use  of  the  sanctions  and  authority 
of  religion  is  necessary  to  quicken  the  conscience  of  the  young 
and  make  it  regal  in  the  life.  Whatever  may  be  true  respecting 
the  necessity  of  the  religious  oath  in  administering  justice  in  a 
Christian  country,  it  will  never  be  practicable  to  dispense  with 
religious  sanctions  and  influence  in  the  moral  training  of  youth. 

We  have  little  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  any  system  of  moral 
trainmg  that  may  properly  be  characterized  as  god/ess.  Every 
moral  code  that  commands  and  secures  obedience  derives  its 
highest  and  most  restraining  authority  from  religion,  and  this  is 
as  true  in  Pagan  as  in  Christian  countries.  Back  of  the  **Thou 
must  not"  of  the  conscience  must  be  heard  the  ^^Thou  shall noV^ 
of  the  Lord.  Let  right  and  wrong  be  made  to  rest  solely  on 
human  authority,  and  the  restraining  power  of  the  conscience  is 
sadly  weakened.  Virtue  is  soon  regarded  as  mere  self-restraint, 
temperance  as  moral  cowardice,  and  theft  as  the  secret  redistri- 
bution of  wrong  accumulations ! 

What  is  needed  for  the  effective  moral  training  of  the  young 
is  the  making  of  the  conscience  regal  in  conduct  by  the  proper 
use  of  the  sanctions  and  authority  of  religion.  To  this  end  a 
Christian  teacher  is  better  than  the  catechism,  and  a  reverent 
recognition  of  Divine  authority  is  better  than  Scripture  exegesis. 
The  wise  Christian  teacher  has  ho  difficulty  in  finding  the  prac- 
tical mean  between  godless  moral  training  and  sectarian  relig- 
ious instruction. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT. 


BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  THE  GENERAL  EXHIBIT — THE  INDIANA  STATE 

EXHIBIT — DISPLAYS  OF  LAFAYETTE  AND 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 


Many  of  the  readers  of  the  School  Journal  were  present  at 
the  grand  national  gathering  of  teachers  at  Madison,  Wis.,  July 
1 0-18.  The  work  shown  in  the  exhibit  was  only  that  part  of 
the  brain  work  which  could  be  manifested  through  the  operation 
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of  the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  hence  could  be  laid  open  to  the 
public  gaze ;  but  sufficient  was  seen  to  indicate  the  zeal  and  the 
perfection  of  the  teachers  of  the  nation  in  all  their  lines  of  effort. 

In  general,  the  Exposition  embraced  the  following  exhibits: 
I.  Ward  and  Howell's  Natural  History  Exhibit.  2.  Commer- 
cial Exhibits.  3.  Exhibits  of  Current  Educational  Literature. 
4.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  5.  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. 6.  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School.  7.  Illinois  Indus- 
trial University.     8.   Wisconsin  University. 

We  do  not  think  we  err  in  saying  that  this  was  the  most  mag- 
nificent exhibit  of  the  purposes  and  the  results  of  industrial  edu- 
cation ever  seen  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  reflected  great 
credit  upon  the  institutions  represented. 

1.  The  following  State  Exhibits:  a.  Indiana,  d.  Iowa. 
(Owing  to  means  liberally  furnished  by  its  Legislature,  $1000, 
this  State  had  the  largest  and  most  perfect  exhibit  shown.)  c, 
Illinois,     d.   Minnesota.     ^.  Wisconsin. 

2.  The  Exhibit  of  Pedagogic  Literature. 

3.  The  Kindergarten  Exhibit.  Prof  W.  N.  Hailman,  Supt. 
This  exhibit  was  both  national  and  international.  It  was  the 
largest,  the  most  complete,  and  the  most  systematically  arranged 
exhibit  of  the  work  and  the  aims  of  the  Kindergarten  that  we 
have  ever  seen.     It  reflected  great  credit  upon  its  managers. 

4.  Exhibit  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded. 

5.  Art  Hall.  Prof.  W.  S.  Perry,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Supt. 
Twenty  cities  and  twelve  States  were  represented  here  in  an  ex- 
hibit covering  8,000  to  10,000  square  feet  of  space. 

6.  Exhibit  of  tiie  American  Missionary  Association,  of  work 
done  by  Chinese,  Indians,  and  Negroes. 

7.  Exhibit  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

The  Indiana  State  Exhibit, 
John  W.  Holcombe,  State  Supt.,  General  Director. 
L      77i€  Exhibit  of  the  Dept.  of  Public  //is truction.— This  ex- 
hibit was  complete,  well  arranged,  and  attracted  considerable 
attention.      It  embraced:     i.    A  banner,  showing  the  officers 
and  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State.     2.   A  complete 
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set  of  Reports  of  the  various  State  Supts.,  from  1852  to  1882. 
3.  Diplomas  awarded  Indiana  for  educational  exhibits  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  and  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878.  4. 
Extra  volumes  of  the  biennial  Reports  of  1876,  1880,  1882,  and 
a  complete  collection  of  editions  of  the  School  Law.  5.  Bound 
Catalogues  of  Indiana  and  Purdue  Universities.  6.  Reports  as 
to  School  Funds,  etc.,  for  1882  and  1883.  7-  Copies  of  the 
'* Outline  of  County  Institute  Work"  for  1883-84.  8.  Indiana 
School  Journal,  6  vols. ;  Indiana  Educational  Weekly,  2  vols, 
in  one.  9.  Scrap-Books  showing,  {a)  the  system  of  examining 
and  licensing  teachers,  accompanied  by  lists  of  State  Board 
questions ;  (l)  the  uniform  course  of  study  for  the  country  dis- 
trict schools;  (c)  blanks  lor  reports  to  Stale  Supt.,  by  Co.  Supts., 
Auditors  and  Commissioners;  (3)  general  programmes  and  cir- 
culars of  schools ;  and  (4)  circulars  relating  to  Arbor  Day. 

II.  City  and  Toum  Exhibit, — This  contained  manuscripts, 
maps,  charts,  etc.,  from  the  hands  of  pupils  of  all  grades,  an 
herbarium,  in  portfolio,  from  the  Frankfort  high  school,  and  a 
very  neatly  arranged  and  carefully  selected  herbarium  from  War- 
saw, which,  spread  upon  the  walls  of  Indiana's  space,  added  very 
largely  to  the  attractiveness  of  her  exhibit,  which  was  very  com- 
plete and  highly  creditable.  It  embraced,  beside  the  work  men- 
tioned, bound  volumes  of  Harper's  Young  People,  St.  Nicholas, 
Wide- Awake,  and  Our  Little  Men  and  Women,  used  for  supple- 
mentary reading  in  the  Warsaw  schools.  Various  work  of  an 
educational  character  was  also  contributed  by  the  schools  of 
Aurora,  Columbia  City,  Frankfort,  Crawfordsville,  Greencastle, 
Noblesville,  Rensselaer,  Warsaw,  Cannelton,  Decatur,  Valpa 
raiso.  Tell  City,  North  Vernon,  Portland,  Plymouth,  Winchester, 
Spencer,  Terre  Haute,  Worthington,  and  La  Porte.  The  exhibit 
of  La  Fayette  de.serves  and  is  given  special  mention. 

in.  Country  School  Exhibit. — This  was  considerably  larger, 
strange  to  say,  than  the  exhibit  of  the  city  schools,  though  both 
were  small  considering  the  efficiency  and  the  reputation  of  Indiana 
teachers.  Contained  in  this  portion  of  the  State  exhibit  were  22 
maps  of  Indiana  counties,  with  educational  statistics,  maps  of 
Indiana,  South  America  and  the  United  States,  a  general  coUec- 
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tion  of  pupil  work  of  all  grades,  and  an  album  of  drawings  of 
school  houses  in  St.  Joseph  county.  There  were  also  displayed 
prizes  gained  upon  graduation  from  the  district  schools ;  district 
school  diplomas  awarded  to  pupils  finishing  5th  grade  in  country 
schools;  specimens  of  Indiana  woods,  specimens  from  Wyandotte 
Cave;  grade  books  from  country  schools,  manuscripts,  drawings, 
etc.,  etc.,  completed  this  display. 

77ie  La  Fayette  Display. — Supt.  J.  T.  Merrill,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Merrill,  Miss  Alice  Brown,  and  Miss  Hazelett,  put  up  a  display 
of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  above-mentioned  city, 
which  formed  fully  one-third  of  the  whole  exhibit  from  the  Indi- 
ana public  schools,  and  was  both  unique  and  attractive.  It  em- 
braced the  following  features:  i.  Work  designed  to  show  the 
system  of  instruction  in  drawing,  and  presenting  specimens  from 
the  hands  of  fifty  pupils  in  each  grade,  from  the  ist  to  the  8th 
year.  (There  are  9  grades  below  the  high  school.)  2.  Origi- 
nal designs  by  fifty  pupils  of  the  8th  year,  as  follows:  fifty  col- 
ored designs  for  calico,  also  fifty  for  oil  cloth ;  drawings  illustrat- 
ing botany;  colored  designs  for  table  cloths,  wall  paper,  carpets, 
book  covers,  3.  Fifty  historical  maps,  painted  on  cloth.  4. 
Two  hundred  maps,  drawn  on  paper.  5.  Drawings  illustrating 
problems  in  arithmetic,  forts,  fortifications,  the  cotton  gin,  the 
Atlantic  cable,  etc. 

The  special  feature  noticeable  in  all  the  work  of  this  city  is  the 
illustrative  method^  as  apparent  in  the  work  mentioned  above  and 
seen  in  the  display  from  all  the  legal  branches.  The  methods 
are  so  clear,  so  definite,  and  so  consistent  with  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  child's  mind,  that  no  explanation  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  intelligent  observer  to  appreciate  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  whole  system. 

The  exhibit  has  been  honored  by  an  invitation  to  go  to  the 
World's  Exposition  at  New  Orleans. 

Purdue  University  was  the  only  higher  institution  in  the  State 
presenting  an  exhibit,  and  it  occupied  twice  as  much  space  as 
any  other  industrial  college.  Prof.  Goss,  of  the  Mechanical 
Course,  and  Prof.  Thompson,  of  the  Industrial  Art  Course,  be- 
ing the  representatives  of  the  special  lines  of  manual  training  of 
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the  University,  showed  a  most  comraendable  energy  in  getting 
up  a  display  that  was  as  instructive  as  it  was  attractive,  and  that 
is  saying  a  good  deal,  for  the  rooms  were  crowded  with  observ- 
ers. Two  features  that  drew  special  attention  were,  (i)  the  wood- 
carving,  in  actual  ])rogress  through  the  skillful  manipulation  of 
Misses  Lura  Thompson  and  Swan,  and  (2)  the  pupil  made  lathes 
and  small  engine. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  Indiana  has  no  reason  to  regret  the  educa- 
tional exhibit  that  came  from  her  schools,  for  it  clearly  showed 
that  she  is  still  progressing  and  wide-awake. 

Pres.  Smart  deserves  credit  for  organizing  and  carrying  through 
this  great  exhibit. 


*' PROGRAM  "—A  PROTEST. 


J.   FR-AISE  RICHARD. 


Teachers  and  printers  use  strange  liberties  with  the  word 
program, — liberties  which  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads, 
viz: — 

I.    Liberty  of  Spelling,     The  meaningless  me  is  attached  to  the 
word.     Why  ?  .  Because  long-continued  custom  has  so  decreed, 
and  its  behests  dare  not  be  disobeyed.     In  the  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation of  words  as  in  their  coinage,  people  have  been,  un- 
consciously, strongly  held  by  the  doctrine  of  Pope  that — 
*'  In  words,  as  fashion,  ihe  same  rules  will  hold ; 
Alike  too  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old ; 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

We  insist  that  the  word  in  question  should  be  spelled  pro-gram^ 
and  assign  a  few  reasons  : — 

(i)  It  accords  with  the  spelling  of  kindred  words;  as,  dia- 
gram, epigram,  monogram,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  purely  Greek 
in  their  origin  and  derived  from  the  same  root.  No  proper  rea- 
son exists  why  program  should  not  have  been  so  spelled  from 
the  beginning. 

(2)  It  has  the  sanction  of  the  progressive  newspapers,  jour- 
nals, educational  institutions,  and  wide-awake  educators  of  the 
day.     It  is  well  to  be  in  such  good  company. 
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(3)  It  has  the  quasi  sanction  of  Webster's  dictionary,  even 
though  its  author  has  been  dead  more  than  forty  years.  If 
Webster  were  living  he  would  have  adopted  not  only  this  reform 
but  many  others  so  imperatively  demanded. 

(4)  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  spelling  reform  which  all  admit, 
theoretically,  should  be  wrought  in  the  orthography  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  It  is  easily  introduced ;  in  fact  more  easily  intro- 
duced than  to  continue  the  old  orthography. 

(5)  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  genius  of  the  age,  which  seeks 
every  short-cut  process  and  air-line  route  possible.  Not  to  stand 
with  this  progressive  tendency  is  to  turn  the  index  backward  on 
the  dial  of  the  age. 

So  thorough  have  been  my  own  convictions  on  this  subject 
that  in  my  institute  work  in  various  States  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  warn  superintendents  and  members  of  executive  com- 
mittees to  be  careful  to  keep  me  off  their  program. 

2.  Liberty  of  Pronunciation,  A  desire  to  be  excessively  nice 
has  prompted  many  teachers  to  mispronounce  the  word  by  plac- 
ing unusual  stress  upon  the  first  syllable  and  giving  the  wrong 
sound  to  the  vowel  element  in  the  second.  As  popularly  pro- 
nounced, the  word  resembles  Nasby's  celebrated  character, 
Deacon  Pogram,  of  Confedrit  Cross  Roads  fame.  It  is  usually 
given  as  if  spelled  pro  grum.  In  the  last  syllable  a  has  the  short 
sound,  and  not  the  sound  of  short  u.  Let  the  accent  be  placed 
upon  the  first  syllable,  but  let  the  a  be  sounded  as  in  the  words 
diagram,  epigram,  etc.  Then  will  the  word  be  correctly  pro- 
nounced. 

If  teachers  and  printers  are  to  be  heterodox  on  every  other 
subject,  let  them  be  sound  on  the  program.  All  of  which  is  re- 
spectfully submitted. 

LCGANSORT,   IND. 


Eminent  statisticians  have  calculated  that  the  amount  of  inge- 
nuity and  labor  expended  by  impecunious  topers  in  getting  free 
drinks  would,  if  devoted  to  any  honorable  and  useful  pursuit, 
pay  off  the  national  debt  in  a  little  more  than  six  years  and  eight 
months.     Let  this  thought  into  your  conscience  before  voting. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  Gbo.  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Prin.  Indianapolis  schools.] 

THE  FIRST  READER  CLASS. 


WE  have  before  us  the  first  reader  class  in  a  common 
country  school.  They  are  just  commencing  the  book. 
On  the  first  page  is  a  picture  of  a  cat  and  the  picture 
of  a  hat.  The  pupils  are  not  supposed  to  know  the  words,  but 
they  are  supposed  to  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  a  cat  and  a  hat, 
and  will  certainly  think  of  them  as  soon  as  they  see  the  pictures, 

Tr.  What  does  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page  make  you 
think  of,  Willie? 

W.     It  makes  me  think  of  a  cat. 

Tr.  Is  that  a  cat  that  you  see  in  your  book,  class  ?  The 
yesma'ms  and  noma'ms  give  a  sort  of  confusive  answer. 

Tr.  How  many  say  yes?  Who  will  show  them  they  are 
wrong  ? 

Pu.  If  it  were  a  real  cat  we  could  pull  its  tail,  but  we  can 
not  pull  the  tail  of  the  picture. 

By  this  time  there  are  many  reasons  seen  why  the  picture  is 
not  a  cat,  and  the  teacher  should  hear  some  of  them,  because  it 
is  very  encouraging  to  a  pupil  to  allow  him  to  tell  what  he  knows, 
and,  besides,  it  helps  him  in  learning  to  express  himself  easily 
and  clearly. 

Tr.     What  is  the  picture  put  there  for  ? 

Pu.    To  make  us  think  of  a  cat. 

Tr.  Right.  Suppose  there  is  a  cat  over  there  in  the  corner 
of  the  room,  and  I  should  tell  you  to  look;  and  while  you  are  look- 
ing I  should  say  **  what  do  you  see,"  what  would  you  say,  John  ? 

J.     I  see  a  cat. 

Tr.  Now  ril  put  on  the  board  something  that  always  makes 
me  think  of  a  cat,  and  when  I  see  it,  I  say  "cat."  We  call  it 
the  spoken  word  cat. 

Prints  it  and  says.  What  do  we  call  this,  Jimmie? 

J.     We  call  it  the  word  cat. 

Tr.     And  what  does  it  make  us  think  of,  Mary? 
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M.     It  makes  us  think  of  a  cat. 

Tr.     What  did  John  say  a  moment  ago,  Susie  ? 

S.     He  said,  "I  see  a  cat." 

Tr.     Good.     Who  can  say  the  word  that  means  John  ? 

Pu.     The  word  I. 

Teacher  makes  it  on  the  board. 

Tr.  Now  suppose  I  should  say,  **I  see  a  cat,"  what  does  T 
mean  ? 

Pu.     It  would  mean  you. 

Tr.     Suppose  Mary  were  to  say  it  ? 

Pu.     Then  it  would  mean  Mary. 

Tr.  Yes.  It  means  whoever  is  talking  or  saying  what  John 
said  at  first. 

Tr.  Now  say  something  that  tells  what  I  do.  Do  I  jump 
or  run  ? 

Pu.     No,  no,  you  see. 

Teacher  makes  the  word  **  see"  on  the  board,  and  says,  What 
does  that  litde  word  do  ? 

Pu.     It  tells  what  we  do. 

Tr.     What  do  we  call  this  word  ? 

Pu.     We  call  it  the  word  see. 

Tr.     And  what  does  it  make  us  think  of? 

Pu.     It  makes  us  think  of  seeing. 

After  much  practice  in  finding  the  words,  as  was  suggested  in 
the  Primary  Department  of  this  Vol.,  p.  593,  November  No., 
he  is  ready  to  read. 

Tr.  Say  the  words  under  the  picture  in  such  a  way  as  to  tell 
me  what  you  see. 

This  certainly  will  take  up  the  time  of  our  lesson  hour.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  supposed  that  any  teacher  will  ask  these  identi- 
cal questions,  or  that  any  pupil  will  give  these  answers.  This  is 
only  suggestive,  and  the  writer  has  kept  in  mind  while  preparing 
it  these  two  principles  of  teaching :  A  child  can  be  taught  only 
by  his  experiences.     Ideas  before  words. 


QUESTIONS. 


Give  the  following  to  your  pupils  and  have  them  answered  on 
Friday  afternoon  during  the  hour  for  miscellaneous  exercises : 
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1.  What  part  of  the  turnip  is  used  ?   Of  the  strawberry  plant  ? 
The  cabbage  ? 

2.  What  is  the  most  useful  metal  ? 

3.  What  is  money  ? 

4.  How  is  the  President  of  the  United  States  elected  ? 

5.  Why  does  a  plant  need  leaves  ? 

6.  Why  do  we  rub  our  hands  when  they  are  cold  ? 

7.  What  is  an  audiphone?* 

8.  How  long  is  the  sternum  ? 

9.  Why  does  a  cow  jerk  her  head  up  as  she  eats  grass  ? 
10.  Why  is  glass  used  to  fasten  telegraph  wires  to  poles  ? 


STUDY  WHAT  YOU  TEACH. 


A  THOROUGH  understanding  of  the  lesson  to  be  taught,  of 
course,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  freedom  of  teaching.  One  can 
not  give  a  very  clear  description  of  that  which  is  to  him  as  vague 
as  men  who  look  like  trees  walking.  Whatever  the  subject  may 
be,  this  thorough  understanding  can  be  obtained  only  by  patient 
study.  No  matter  how  long  a  teacher  has  been  teaching  a  par- 
ticular subject,  when  he  comes  to  carry  a  new  class  through  it^ 
he  needs  to  refresh  his  own  mind  upon  it  before  going  into  class. 
When  Arnold,  who  followed  this  rule,  was  asked  why  he  took 
such  pains,  when  these  lessons  had  been  prepared  and  taught  so 
thoroughly  in  former  days,  he  replied :  *  *  I  wi&h  my  pupils  to- 
drink  from  a  running  stream,  and  not  from  stale  waters."  The 
teacher  who  acts  upon  such  principles  can  not  fail  to  have  free* 
dom  in  his  class. — Sunday-School  Times. 


KNOWING  KNUCKLES. 


BY   YE   PEDAGOGUE. 


Have  you  tried  this  in  your  school  ?  If  not,  file  this  Journal 
until  your  term  opens,  and  then  try  it 

During  your  programme  time  for  general  exercises,  take  time 
for  this  one : 
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With  school  in  order,  turn  the  palm  of  your  left  hand  in  line 
parallel  with  the  floor  and  facing  it;  with  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  touch  the  k^iuckle  of  the  first  finger  on  left  hand;  as 
you  do  this  say  January ;  touch  the  space  between  the  first  and 
second  knuckle  and  say  February ;  touch  next  knuckle  and  say 
March,  and  so  on  through  to  Ust  knuckle  when  you  will  have 
July ;  then  come  back  to  first  knuckle  and  say  August,  and  thus 
continue  until  you  reach  December.  Now  repeat  and  have  pu- 
pils to  follow  you,  performing  the  same  movements.  Repeat 
again  and  continue  until  nearly  or  quite  all  can  name  the  months 
in  order.  When  this  is  done,  call  the  attention  of  the  school  to 
the  fact  that  every  time  you  touch  a  knuckle,  the  month  men- 
tioned contains  thirty-one  days ;  and  that  when  you  touch  the 
space  between  the  knuckles,  the  month  mentioned  contains  some 
other  number;  this  other  number  must  be  either  twenty-eighty 
twenty-nine  or  thirty.  Usually  for  February  it  is  twenty  eigJU^  but 
twenty-nine  for  leap  year,  and  all  other  months  mentioned  must 
be  thirty. 

If  your  school  does  not  get  this  at  one  exercise,  then  you  are 
at  fault  in  giving  it.  Too  much  talk  and  not  enough  of  do  about 
it,  eh  ? 

If  your  institute  conductor  has  not  yet  given  you  this  exercise, 
please  carry  this  Journal  to  him  and  request  him  to  do  so. 


OPENING  EXERCISES. 


Teacher.  I  know  little  boys  and  girls  like  fairy  stories;  so 
I  have  one  for  you  this  morning.     Listen : — 

**One  morning  a  very  nice  little  girl,  named  Minnie,  was  sit- 
ting on  a  door-step  looking  very  unhappy.  The  trouble  was  this : 
Her  mamma  had  given  her  some  knitting  to  do,  and  a  torn  apron 
was  lying  by  her  side  which  she  must  mend.  Instead  of  hurry- 
ing to  finish  her  work  her  hands  lay  idly  by  her  side,  and  with  a 
little  frown  on  her  face  she  said,  **Oh !  if  I  only  didn't  have  to 
do  this  work ! "  Just  then  she  saw  the  tiniest  little  old  woman 
coming  toward  her  who  proved  to  be  a  fairy.  She  had  on  a  tall 
cap  and  a  long  cloak.     As  soon  as  she  saw  what  was  the  little 
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girl's  trouble  she  said,  '*I've  brought  you  just  the  present  you 
want,  my  dear."  So  she  opened  her  cloak  and  shook  out  ten 
little  workmen  no  bigger  than  your  finger.  These  little  fellows 
were  the  most  active  beings  you  ever  saw.  Four  or  five  of  them 
immediately  picked  up  Minnie's  knitting  and  made  the  needles 
fly  till  the  work  was  done.  The  others  mended  her  apron  so 
quickly  and  neatly  that  she  clapped  her  hands  with  delight,  say- 
ing, "Oh,  dear  fairy,  may  I  always  have  them  for  my  own?" 
**  You  may,"  said  the  fairy,  "and  be  sure  you  always  keep  them 
busy ;  you  will  find  that  they  will  do  anything  you  tell  them  to." 

"Now,  little  folks,  I  suspect  you  all  wish  you  had  been  Min- 
nie, and  had  received  her  present  of  ten  little  workmen.  There 
hasn't  been  any  fairy  here,  but  still  every  little  boy  and  girl  in 
the  room  has  just  ten  such  little  workmen  as  Minnie  had.  Can 
you  find  them,  Eddie?" 

"Oh!  lean;  they're  my  fingers." 

"  What  can  they  do  for  you,  Mabel  ?  " 

"They  can  write,  and  hold  my  book,  and  keep  the  place  for 
me." 

"What  will  they  do  if  you  lei  them  alone,  Johnny?" 

"They  won't  do  anything." 

"Very  well;  then  let  me  see  who  will  keep  his  little  workmen 
busy  to-day,  and  make  them  do  their  work  well,  too."     m.  f. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[Tbu  Department  is  conducted  by  Lbwis  H.  Joxbs,  Supt.  Indianapolis  Schools.] 

PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 


ACCORDING  to  the  principles  discussed  in  a  preceding  paper, 
the  first  exercises  should  begin  in  the  experience  of  the 
pupils,  and  pass  therefrom  to  the  great  unknown  beyond. 
There  will  always  remain  a  large  portion  of  the  world  unknown 
to  every  person,  except  as  he  constructs  it  in  the  imagination, 
from  its  resemblances  to,  and  differences  from,  the  portion  which 
is  familiar  through  observation. 
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The  first  study  is  that  of  direction,  as  a  preliminary  condi- 
tion to  the  study  of  relative  position  of  places.  Much  of  this 
work  is  better  done  orally  than  with  the  book ;  for  in  this  way 
we  seem  to  come  nearer  to  the  study  of  the  reality.  A  good  way 
of  approaching  this  subject  is  as  follows :  Show  pupils  from  the 
window  or  some  convenient  place,  how  the  land  and  sky  seem 
to  meet  in  a  curved  line  in  the  distance.  Call  this  line  the  hori- 
zon. Show  where  in  this  line  the  sun  seems  to  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  say  that  the  way  toward  the  place  in  the  horizon  at  which 
the  sun  seems  to  rise  is  called  east.  Explain  that  the  word  direc- 
Hon  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  way.  Teach  the  sentence,  * '  The 
direction  in  which  the  sun  rises  is  called  east."  Then,  *'The  di- 
rection in  which  the  sun  sets  is  called  west."  Place  each  pupil  in 
the  class  in  such  position  that  as  he  stands  his  right  hand  when 
extended  will  point  toward  the  east  and  his  left  toward  the  west. 
Say,  **Your  face  is  toward  the  north."  **Your  back  is  toward 
the  south."  Give  many  test  questions,  such  as  these :  **In  what 
direction  does  your  right  hand  point,  Jimmie  ?"  **What  direc- 
tion is  your  face  toward,  Emma  ?  "  Continue  this  kind  of  ques- 
tion until  every  child  seems  to  have  fixed  clearly  in  mind  the 
actual  direction  in  each  case.  This  is  a  study  of  a  reality,  viz., 
direction^  and  should  be  made  thorough  before  attempting  its  use 
in  determining  the  relative  position  of  objects.  When  the  latter 
work  is  attempted  it  should  be  with  familiar  objects  of  the  school- 
room. 

For  example,  '*In  what  direction  is  the  stove  from  you,  John- 
nie?" *'This  window  from  your  seat,  Fannie?"  After  a  little 
let  the  standard  be  something  different  from  the  self.  *  *  What 
direction  is  the  stove  from  the  teacher's  desk,  Sammie  ?"  "What 
boy  is  just  north  of  Henry,  Freddie?"  etc. 

The  four  directions  just  stated  should  be  called  cardinal  points. 
Next  explain  carefully,  by  suggesting  some  objects  occupying 
such  positions,  that  **The  direction  half-way  between  north  and 
east  is  called  north-east "  '  *  The  direction  half-way  between  south 
and  east  is  called  south-east^  Same  for  each  of  the  other  two 
semi-cardinal  points. 

The  exercises  in  telling  the  directions  of  objects  may  now  be 
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greatly  enlarged,  for  pupils  now  have  terms  by  which  to  describe 
with  sufficient  accuracy  the  direction  of  every  noticeable  object 
within  their  observation.  The  exercise  should  be  extended  to  ob- 
jects seen  from  the  windows,  and  then  to  objects  out  of  sight,  but 
remembered. 


RULES   FOR   TEACHING, 


TRANSLATION  FROM  DIESTERWEG. 


I.     IVM  Regard  to  the  Pupa. 

1.  Teach  naturally. 

2.  Regulate  your  teaching  by  natural  grades  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  growing  individual. 

3.  Begin  teaching  at  the  standpoint  of  the  pupils ;  guiding 
them  from  there  onward,  steadily  and  thoroughly,  without  inter- 
ruption. 

4.  Do  not  teach  what  is  in  itself  nothing  to  the  pupil  when 
he  has  learned  it,  nor  what  will  be  nothing  to  him  at  some  future 
lime. 

5.  Teach  intuitively. 

6.  Proceed  from  the  near  to  the  remote,  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex,  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown. 

7.  Follow  in  teaching  the  elementary  method  (inductive, 
from  particular  to  general),  not  the  family  scientific  method  (de- 
ductive from  general  to  particular). 

8.  Follow,  above  all,  the  psychological  aim,  or  the  psycho- 
logical and  the  practical  at  the  same  time.  Rouse  the  pupil 
through  the  same  topic  presented  from  as  many  points  as  possi- 
ble. Combine,  especially,  knowledge  with  ability,  and  exer- 
cise the  knowledge  until  it  is  shaped  by  the  underlying  train  of 
thought 

9.  Teach  nothing  but  what  the  pupils  can  comprehend. 

10.  Take  care  that  the  pupil  retains  all  that  he  learns. 

11.  Do  not  simply  train  and  polish ;  education  and  discipline 
are  not  for  this,  but  to  lay  the  general  foundation  on  which  to 
build  the  character  of  the  individual,  the  citizen,  and  the  nation. 

12.  Accustom  the  pupil  to  work;  make  it  for  him  not  only  a 
pleasure,  but  a  second  nature. 

13.  Recognize  the  individuality  of  your  pupil. 
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II.     IVM  Regard  to  Subject  Taught 

1.  Apportion  the  matter  of  each  subject  taught  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  pupils,  and  as  indicated  above,  according  to 
the  laws  of  his  development. 

2.  Dwell  especially  on  the  elements. 

3.  In  the  establishing  of  derived  principles,  refer  frequently 
to  the  fundamental  ideas,  and  deduce  the  former  from  the  latter. 

4.  Divide  each  step  into  definite  steps  and  little  wholes. 

5.  Point  out  at  each  step  some  part  of  the  following,  in  order 
that  the  curiosity  of  the  pupil  may  be  excited  without  being  satis- 
fied ;  proceed  so  that  no  essential  interruption  shall  arise. 

6.  Divide  and  arrange  the  subject-matter  so  that,  where  it  is 
practicable  in  each  succeeding  step  of  the  new,  the  foregoing 
may  appear. 

7.  Connect  those  subjects  which  are  especially  related. 

8.  Go  from  the  thing  to  the  sign,  and  not  the  reverse. 

9.  Be  guided  in  your  selection  of  a  method  by  the  nature 
of  the  subject. 

10.  Arrange  the  subject  taught,  not  according  to  a  special 
scheme,  but  consider  constantly  all  sides  of  it. 

III.     With  Regard  to  Outside  Circutnstafice  of  Time^  Place, 
Order,  etc, 

1.  Follow  up  subjects  with  your  pupil  successively,  rather 
than  together. 

2.  Take  into  consideration  the  probable  future  position  in  the 
life  of  your  pupil. 

3.  Teach  with  reference  to  general  culture. 

IV.     With.  Regard  to  the  Teacher. 

1.  Strive  to  make  your  teaching  attractive  and  interesting. 

2.  Teach  with  energy. 

3.  Make  the  subject  to  be  learned  palatable  to  the  pupils,  and 
require  above  all,  a  good  utterance,  sharp  accent,  clear  statement 
and  thoughtful  arrangement. 

4.  Do  not  stand  still. 

5.  Rejoice  in  development  or  progress:  first,  for  yourself; 
second,  for  your  pupils. — New  Eng.  Jour,  of  Education, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

This  Department  U  conducted  bj  Gbo.  P.  Brown,  President  Sute  Normal  SchooL 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


IN  these  days  when  the  science  of  teaching  is  struggling  lo  ob- 
tain popular  recognition, — though  it  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  the  learned, — it  is  important  that  terms  be  repeat- 
edly defined,  and  that  a  continued  effort  be  made  to  separate 
clearly  in  the  thought,  what  must  ever  exist  together  in  reality. 
No  science  can  have  an  acknowledged  existence  apart  from 
the  art  or  process  by  which  it  finds  expression.  There  is  a 
science  of  botany,  but  it  is  revealed  only  in  the  processes  of 
plant  life  and  growth.  The  science  of  botany  can  not  be  ac- 
tually separated  from  the  processes  in  the  vegetable  world  which 
manifest  it.  It  is  only  in  thought  that  I  can  distinguish  between 
the  energy  itself  and  the  making  manifest  of  that  energy  in  the 
processes  of  nature.  We  speak  of  a  science  of  Jirithmetic,  but 
if  there  were  never  any  expression  of  the  principles  which  through 
their  activity  construct  these  works  of  art  in  the  ideal  or  the  real 
world,  and  could  be  no  expression,  then  the  principles  might  as 
well  not  be.  They  are  practically  as  nothing.  Anything  in  posse 
that  does  not  and  never  can  become  a  thing  in  esse  is  not  practi- 
cally different  from  no  thing. 

It  is  the  potentiality,  the  possibility,  actualizing  itself,  becom- 
ing the  real,  that  makes  that  complex  whole  which  we  call  the 
real  thing  in  its  entirety. 

What  is  Geometry,  for  instance  ?  It  is  a  principle  or  energy 
expressing  itself  in  forms  of  space  according  to  a  certain  fixed 
order  which  we  call  law.  This  principle  thus  active  produces 
a  myriad  of  geometrical  facts,  each  of  which  is  a  partial  expres- 
sion of  the  principle.  It  takes  all  these  facts  to  fully  express  the 
principle.  Geometry  must  exist  so  long  as  this  principle  or  en- 
ergy continues  thus  to  express  itself  in  forms  of  space.  The  hu- 
man mind  first  through  the  senses,  and  later  through  the  reason, 
seizes  these  facts,  and  through  the  study  of  them  discovers  the 
law  or  order  of  the  activity  of  the  principle  that  it  finally  declares 
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must  be  the  source,  the  creator,  of  all  these  facts.  Each  fact  is 
traced  through  its  relation  to  other  facts,  —  the  law  of  which  rela- 
tion is  constant, — to  the  principle  from  which  it  sprang.  When 
the  human  mind  has  seized  these  facts  and  their  relations,  dis- 
covered these  laws,  and  referred  them  all  to  their  mother  prin- 
cipal, it  has  discovered  Geometry. 

Let  us  take  an  easier  example.  There  is  something  very 
complex  that  we  name  Geology.  What  is  it  ?  That,  too,  the 
geologist  finds  to  be  the  expression  of  a  principle  or  energy  that 
has  been  active  for  ages  and  is  still  active.  It  has  produced  the 
facts  of  the  different  classes  of  rocks,  the  coal  formations,  the 
various  mineral  deposites,  all  according  to  a  fixed  order,-— obedi- 
ent to  a  certain  law.  The  human  mind  first  seizes  the  facts,  then 
discovers  their  relations,  infers  their  laws,  and  finally  grasps  the 
principle  which  he  finds  active  in  all  this  region.  Then  it  has 
discovered  Geology.  But  Geology  would  have  existed  all  the 
same  had  there  never  been  a  human  mind  to  discover  it. 

Now,  a  little  reflection  makes  it  apparent  that  each  one  of 
these  complex  things  that  we  are  wont  to  name  sciences  has  its 
different  phases. 

One  may  take  note  only  of  the  facts.  He  sees  a  great  many 
things  but  krunvs  nothing,  because  each  fact  is  seen  to  stand  by 
itself;  whereas,  it  can  be  known  only  when  its  relations  to  other 
facts  are  discovered. 

Another  goes  a  little  further.  He  discovers  the  process  by 
which  his  facts  came  to  be,  and  he  learns  to  repeat  that  process. 
He  has  learned,  for  instance,  the  process  by  which  one  house 
was  built,  and  he  practices  that  process  until  he,  too,  can  build 
that  house,  or  one  like  it.  But  that  is  tlie  limit  of  his  power. 
He  has  learned  simply  a  way  of  doing.  A  very  important  thing 
to  know,  indeed,  for  when  he  knows  that  he  has  a  trade.  A 
trade  is  merely  the  knowledge  of  the  process  of  doing  a  thing. 
He  may  know  all  things  in  this  way.  He  learns  by  obser- 
vation the  processes  of  the  growth  of  a  few  trees  or  plants,  for 
instance,  and  he  rears  other  trees  and  plants  in  the  same  way. 
He  has  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  or  the  gardener. 

Another  sees  beyond  the  process,  the  law  which  it  obeys.    As 
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his  generalizations  are  wide  or  narrow,  resulting  from  many  or 
few  observations,  his  laws  are  more  or  less  comprehensive.  But 
he  sees  not  beyond  that  range  of  generalizations  that  states  its 
results  in  the  form  of  laws. 

There  are  others  not  content  to  rest  upon  law,  who  see  below 
every  law  and  process  the  cause,  or  force,  or  energy,  or  princi- 
ple,— different  names  of  one  thing, — that  gives  being  to  both 
process  and  law. 

A  knowledge  that  extends  not  beyond  the  process,  is  called  a 
knowledge  of  the  art.  It  is  a  knowledge  very  elementary  and 
imperfect.  Its  possessors  are  the  slaves  of  precedent.  Expe- 
rience is  their  only  guide. 

A  knowledge  that  lays  hold  upon  the  principle  and  discovers 
its  laws  of  working  is  a  knowledge  of  the  science.  Scientific 
knowledge  comprehends  all  lower  forms  of  knowledge.  He 
who  knows  the  science  must  know  the  art,  and  that,  too,  much 
more  perfectly  and  truly  than  he  who  knows  the  art  alone ;  for 
he  can  tell  what  the  process  mus/  be. 

Having  endeavored  to  show  in  the  foregoing  the  distinction 
between  science  and  art  in  general,  an  attempt  will  be  made  at 
some  future  time  to  show  in  what  the  science  of  teaching  differs 
from  the  art  of  teaching.  G.  p.  b. 


WHEN  BEGIN  SCRIPT  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS? 


Some  answer  this  question  by  saying,  "Begin  script  the  first 
day  the  child  enters  school."  When  asked  for  a  reason  it  is 
said,  **I  have  tried  it  and  succeeded  better  than  when  I  delayed 
the  beginning  to  a  later  period." 

Some  others  think  that  script  should  not  be  begun  until  the 
child  is  familiar  with  the  printed  forms  of  words  and  letters,  and 
they  also  support  their  opinion  by  the  results  of  their  experience. 

Is  experience  always  a  true  criterion  ? 

Now,  amiable  reader,  do  not  leave  off  reading  this  article  in 
disgust,  that  one  should  seriously  ask  such  a  question.  Grave 
authority  demands  that  every  theory  shall  bear  the  test  of  expe- 
rience, and  so  say  we.     But  it  requires  great  care  and  watchful- 
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ness,  and  a  multitude  of  experiments  to  establish  a  theory  by 
experience.  There  is  no  evidence  more  conflicting  than  the 
evidence  derived  from  experience,  nor  is  there  any  reason  more 
unanswerable.  You  question  one's  method  of  procedure.  He 
replies,  **I  have  tried  all,  and  my  experience  proves  to  me  that 
this  is  the  best."  What  can  you  say  ?  You  are  not  convinced, 
but  you  are  silenced.  To  assert  that  his  experience  may  have 
been  at  fault  is  to  give  personal  offense — because  of  the  implica- 
cation  suggested. 

Experience  has  an  important  office  to  fill,  but  its  function  is  to 
test  theories  rather  than  to  construct  them. 

Experience  is  not  a  criterion  of  truth  in  determining  educa- 
tional methods,  for  the  reason  that  the  elements  in  it  vary  so 
greatly  botl)  in  quantity  and  intensity.  No  two  sets  of  condi- 
tions are  ever  alike,  and  the  attitude  of  the  teacher's  mind  in 
regard  to  them  is  never  twice  the  same ;  nor  is  the  attitude  of 
one  teacher  ever  the  same  as  that  of  another.  There  are  too 
many  variable  quantities  that  follow  no  known  law  in  their  vari- 
ations. 

An  enthusiast  might  teach  the  Hebrew  language  with  such 
marvelous  results  in  both  discipline  and  knowledge  that  many 
would  say  that  study  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  public 
schools.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  it  takes  more  than  one 
swallow  to  make  a  spring. 

Whether  one  should  teach  script  or  print  first  will  depend  not 
upon  whether  A.  B.  and  C.  have  taught  one  or  the  other  of  these 
first  with  success,  but  rather  upon  the  immediate  purpose  in  view. 
If  the  purpose  is  to  first  teach  the  child  to  read  script,  then  script 
should  be  first  taught :  if  otherwise,  then  print  should  be  taught 
first.  A  pupil  can  be  first  taught  to  read  script  as  easily  as  he 
can  be  taught  to  read  print  first.  One  contains  no  more  diffi- 
culties than  the  other. 

Which  should  be  taught  first  ? 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  fundamental  principle  of  edu- 
cational science  that  would  determine  the  answer.  It  is,  then, 
to  be  determined  by  what  we  may  call  accidents.  Which  will  in- 
terest him  most?     Which  has  the  greatest  number  of  helps? 
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Which  will  call  to  the  teacher's  aid  most  effectually  the  family 
and  the  child's  associates  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to 
these  questions.  The  teacher  will  find  most  aid  in  teaching  the 
child  the  printed  word.  The  primary  readers  are  filled  with 
printed  words.  They  are  also  embellished  with  engravings. 
Books  are  in  constant  use  in  the  home,  etc. ,  etc.  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  the  child  should  be  first  taught  to  make  the  trans- 
ition from  the  spoken  word  to  the  printed  word.  The  difficult 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  this  transition  from  sound  to  sight  forms. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  make  the  transition  from  one  sight 
form  to  another.  Shall  we  not,  then,  teach  that  sight  form  first 
which  the  instruments  used  and  the  associations  of  the  child  most 
aid  to  impress  ? 

After  the  child  has  become  familiar  with  printed  words,  then 
it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  substitute  a  script  form  for  a  printed 
form.  In  this  case  the  transition  is  from  one  sight  form  to  an- 
other. 

Shall  they  both  be  taught  at  the  same  time  ? 

If  the  principle  of  **One  thing  at  a  time"  holds,  then  we  must 
answer  **No."  The  child  should  first  compare  the  sound-form 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  with  one  strange  sight-form, — not  with 
two.  Else  there  will  be  unnecessary  confusion  and  consequent 
waste  of  energy. 

After  the  child  has  become  familiar  with  the  printed  form, 
then  he  can  compare  this  familiar  printed  word  or  letter  with 
the  strange  script  word  or  letter,  and  no  confusion  will  attend  it. 
This  theory  will  permit  the  script  form  of  a  word  to  be  taught 
during  the  first  week  of  the  child's  attendance  at  school,  perhaps. 
It  only  requires  that  he  shall  first  become  familiar  with  the 
printed  form.  g.  p.  b. 


FIRST  DAY  IN  SCHOOL. 


First,  get  your  school. 

This  preliminary  work  is  not  well  done  unless  there  is  a  clear 
understanding  between  you  and  the  trustee  as  to  the  precise  du- 
ties you  are  expected  to  perform.     Know  whether  or  not  you 
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will  be  expected  to  perform  the  duties  of  janitor;  what  holidays 
will  be  demanded ;  what  is  the  requirement  of  the  trustee  in 
regard  to  township  institutes  and  county  associations,  etc. 

Having  made  your  contract  abide  by  it,  unless  honorably  dis- 
charged. It  is  common  for  school  authorities  to  release  teach- 
ers from  their  obligation  to  perform  their  contracts  when  they 
have  better  positions  offered  to  them.  This  custom  has  grown 
up  wholly  from  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  employers  that 
the  pay  of  teachers  is  too  small,  and  a  feeling  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  do  better  if  they  can. 

But  from  a  business  point  of  view  the  teacher  has  no  more 
right  to  demand  release  from  his  engagement  because  he  has  a 
chance  to  get  a  higher  salary,  than  the  trustee  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand a  like  release  because  he  has  a  chance  to  employ  a  better 
teacher. 

The  next  preliminary  step  is  to  see  that  the  school- house  is 
put  in  good  condition  before  the  day  of  opening  the  school. 
The  room  should  be  cleansed,  the  walls  whitened  if  dingy,  the 
blackboards  repaired,  the  maps  hung,  and  everything  done  that 
can  be,  to  give  an  air  of  cheerful  welcome  to  the  pupils. 

The  teacher  should  be  early  at  the  building  on  the  first  morn- 
ing, and  extend  his  cheerful  greetings  to  the  children  as  they 
assemble.  A  first  impression  of  kindness  and  amiability  will  add 
great  support  to  the  teacher  in  his  attempt  to  establish  proper  or- 
der and  attention  to  business  on  the  day  of  beginning. 

Start  with  the  determination  to  make  the  school-room  a  happy 
and  busy  place,  and  renew  this  resolution  every  morning.  The 
importance  of  the  prevalence  of  feelings  of  mutual  kindness  and 
contentment  in  the  school  can  not  be  overestimated.  Kind  and 
amiable  teachers,  though  inefficient,  are  always  preferred  to  un- 
sympathetic and  unamiable  teachers,  though  otherwise  efficient — 
and  for  good  reason.  The  silent  influence  of  the  teacher  is  more 
powerful  in  primary  education  than  is  his  direct  instruction. 

Come  to  the  school  house  on  the  first  morning  with  a  carefully 
arranged  order  of  exercises  for  the  entire  day,  and  follow  it. 
Where  a  graded  course  of  study  is  in  operation,  the  records  of 
the  preceding  school  will  give  the  classification  of  all  the  children 
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who  attended  during  that  session.  There  may  be  some  present 
who  have  never  attended  the  school  before.  These  should  be 
classified  as  early  as  possible. 

But  seek,  in  the  first  place,  to  set  every  one  at  work  upon 
something  in  which  he  is  interested.  Make  things  go  from  the 
start.  Throw  life  and  animation  into  the  exercises,  and  do  not 
allow  them  to  drag.  A  little  time  may  be  required  to  enroll  the 
names  of  the  pupils  and  assign  them  to  classes.  This  would 
better  be  done  before  school,  as  they  assemble.  It  can  be  quickly 
done  where  a  graded  course  of  study  is  established,  as  is  now 
the  case  in  most  counties.  This  personal  contact  with  the  indi- 
vidual pupils,  made  in  the  effort  to  learn  the  names  and  degree 
of  advancement,  will,  if  properly  improved,  establish  a  friendly 
feeling  between  teacher  and  pupils,  before  the  position  of  author- 
ity is  assumed. 

Call  the  school  to  order  when  the  time  arrives,  and  proceed 
to  business.  Our  advice  is  to  begin  the  work  of  each  day  with 
a  pleasant  and  cheerful  morning  exercise  that  shall  teach  some 
good  lesson.  A  few  verses  might  be  selected  from  the  Bible  that 
commend  order,  and  a  short  story  might  be  told  or  read  that  would 
exhibit  the  evil  effects  of  disorder.  This  will  put  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  in  a  proper  attitude  to  receive  kindly  the  suggestions 
of  the  teacher  about  the  necessity  of  maintaining  order  from  the 
first. 

Do  not  deliver  a  lecture,  but  set  every  one  at  work  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  older  pupils  will  be  set  to  preparing  certain  wel 
defined  lessons,  which  the  teacher  has  previously  selected.  The 
younger  pupils  will  be  called  up  and  after  a  short  exercise  be  set 
to  some  task  of  slate  work,  or  work  with  alphabet  cards,  shoe- 
pegs,  or  some  other  primary  apparatus.  Then,  in  order  of  the 
program,  the  other  classes  will  be  called  and  disposed  of  in  a  sim- 
ilar way. 

Be  sure  to  make  the  work  of  the  first  day  impress  the  thought 
upon  the  pupils  that  the  teacher  feels  kindly  towards  them,  that 
he  is  master  of  the  situation,  and  that  he  has  come  there  for  busi- 
ness. 

There  are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided  by  every  teacher.    The 
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one  is  that  familiarity  with  the  pupils  that  breeds  contempt,  and 
the  other,  that  austerity  of  manner  that  repels  all  freedom  of  so- 
cial intercourse.  The  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  should  never 
be  entirely  dissolved  even  when  they  meet  in  society  or  the  home 
circle.  It  should  be  the  relation  of  parent  to  child,  of  leader  to 
the  led,  of  the  older  to  the  younger,  rather  than  that  of  perfect 
equality. 

Our  admonition  to  young  teachers  is,  Be  in  earnest.  Have  a 
desire  to  do  something  to  help  your  pupils,  and  strike  as  directly 
at  that  something  as  you  can.  When  there  is  a  clear  view  of  the 
thing  to  be  done  and  an  intense  desire  to  do  it,  success  is  certnin. 
A  way  will  be  found  to  bring  the  pupil  on,  though  it  may  not  be 
the  shortest  or  freest  from  obstructions.  g.  p.  b. 

NOTICE. 

The  article  on  Geography  in  this  department  in  the  July  num- 
ber should  have  been  accredited  to  Prof.  M.  Seiler,  of  the  State 
Normal  School.  By  mistake  his  name  was  not  appended  to  the 
paper. 


OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


CONCERNING  THE  POWER  OF  CITIES  TO  ISSUE  BONDS  FOR  PURCHASING 

SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 
Hon.  John  W.  Holcombe,  Supt.  Public  Instruction: 

Sir  : — You  submit  the  following  inquiry,  and  request  an  answer : 

"The  civil  city  corporation  of  L.  is  indebted  to  an  amount  greater 
than  2  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation.  The  school  city  corporation 
of  L.  is  not  indebted  in  any  manner  whatever.  Under  the  above 
circumstances  can  bonds  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
grounds  under  section  4.488  R.  S.  188 1  et  seq  ?" 

Section  i  of  Article  XIII  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
(R.  S.  1881,  Sec.  220)  is  as  follows : 

"No  political  or  municipal  corporation  in  this  State  shall  ever  be- 
come indebted,  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose,  to  an  amount  in 
the  aggregate  exceeding  2  per  centum  on  the  value  of  the  taxable 
property  within  such  corporation,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  last  assess- 
ment for  state  and  county  taxes  previous  to  the  incurring  of  such  in- 
debtedness ;  and  all  bonds  or  obligations  in  excess  of  such  amount, 
given  by  such  corporation,  shall  be  void."  *  »  #  # 
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Under  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  a  municipal  corporation  may 
not  voluntarily  incur  an  indebtedness  in  any  manner  or  for  any  pur- 
pose exceeding  the  amount  prescribed  therein,  and  the  creditor  or 
bondholder  must,  at  his  peril,  take  notice  that  the  constitutional  limit 
is  not  exceeded.         **»*»«* 

The  city  school  corporation  for  some  purposes  has  been  treated  as 
distinct  from  the  civil  city  corporation,  (S/a/e  vs.  Ttrre  Haute ^  87 
Ind.  212),  and  the  board  of  school  trustees  might,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, make  and  execute  promissory  notes  for  indebtedness 
properly  created  by  it. 

The  question  recurs:  (i)  Is  the  city  school  corporation  authorized 
by  statute  to  issue  said  bonds  ?  (2)  Is  the  civil  city  corporation  liable 
on  the  bonds  for  which  provision  is  made,  in  sections  4,488,  4,490, 
4,491  of  R.  S.  1881  ?  The  board  of  school  trustees,  who  represent 
the  school  corporation,  are  not  authorized  by  statute  to  issue  the 
bonds  to  which  your  inquiry  refers,  but  the  city  or  incorporated  town, 
on  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  same,  by  the  common 
council  of  such  city,  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  such  town,  issues  the 
bonds  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  ;^5o.ooo,  and  the 
common  council  or  board  of  trustees  of  an  incorporated  town  may 
from  time  to  time  negotiate  and  sell  as  many  of  such  bonds  as  may 
be  necessary  for  such  purpose.  (R.  S.  1881,  Sec.  4.488  )  The  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sales  are  then  paid  to  the  school  trustees  upon  filing 
with  the  county  auditor  the  proper  bond,  (Sec.  4,489.)  The  com- 
mon council  of  the  city  an ..  board  of  trustees  of  the  incorporated  town 
are  required  to  levy  annually  a  special  tax  sufficient  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  said  bon  ds  falling  due.  The  treasurer  of  the  city 
or  town  collects  and  retains  said  tax  and  disburses  the  same  only  by 
the  authority  of  the  common  council  of  said  city  or  board  of  trustees 
of  such  town.  (Sec.  4.490,  R  S.  1881.)  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  city 
school  corporation  does  not  issue  said  bonds,  and  the  city  civil  cor- 
poration is  liable  for  their  payment. 

As  the  city  to  which  you  refer  is  now  indebted  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
scribed constitutional  limit,  and  the  issue  and  sale  of  the  bonds  would 
be  an  increase  of  its  liability  and  indebtedness  in  excess  of  such  limit, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  said  bonds  can  not  be  lawfully  issued. 

Francis  T.  Hord,  Attorney  General. 


Jay  County  is  well  in  hand  and  rapidly  approaching  a  front  rank 
under  the  superintendency  of  Will  J.  Houck.  He  now  requires  but 
two  reports  a  year  and  insists  on  these  being  complete  and  promptly 
made.  One  of  the  items  required  is  the  names  of  the  children  enu- 
merated and  not  in  school,  and  reason  for  non-attendance.  This  is 
certainly  an  excellent  feature. 
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EDITORIAL. 


1¥.  A.  BELL,  Editor-in-Chief  and  Proprietor. 

■CEO.  P.   BROWN,  Pres.   State  Normal  School,  Associate  Editor  and   Editor  of  the 

Department  of  Pedasog 7. 
LEWIS  H.  JONES,  Principal  Indianapolis  Training  School,  Editor  of  the  Primary 

Department. 
GEO.    F.    BASS,  SupevvitinK   Principal  Indianapolis  Schools,  and  Critic  in  Training 

School,  Editor  of  The  School  Room  Department. 
A.  W.   BRAYTON,  Prof,  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Indianapolis  Schools,  is  Editor 
of  the  Popular  Science  Department.  * 

Prof  E.E.WHITK. Ohio-  Prof.  £.  E.  Smith,  Purdue  University :  Hubert  M.  Skinnbr, 
Chief  Clerk  Dept.  of  P  iblic  Instruction:  J  as.  Baldwin,  Sapt.  Schools  Rushville;  How- 
ard Sanoison  and  W.  W.  Parsons,  of  the  State  NormsJ  School :  Emma  Mont.  McRab, 
Principal  Marion  High  School;  H.  S.  Tambbll,  late  Supt.  of  the  Indianapolis  Schools, 
are  frequent  contributors. 

Many  other  able  writers  contribute  occasional  articles  to  the  Journal.  Should  all 
those  be  enrolled  as  '*  Contributing  Editors  "  who  contribute  one  article  or  more  a  year  the 
list  could  be  indefinitely  extended. 

This  large  li«t  of  special  editors  and  able  contributors  insures  for  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  ttie  best,  the  freshest,  the  most  practical  thoughts  and  methods  in  all  depart- 
ments of  school  work. 

The  Miscellaneous  and  Personal  Departments  of  the  Journal  will  not  be  neglected,  bat 
'it  places  special  emphasis  on  its  large  amount  of  unequaled  practical  and  helpful  educa- 
tional articles. 

m    %    m 

An  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  for  the  yournal  in  every  towH" 
ship  in  the  State.     Send  for  terms. 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  %\  in  two  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
pgive  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 

as  the  state. 

^    •    ^ 

Those  readers  of  the  Journal  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  nicer  points  of  educational  problems  will  study  with  care  Pres. 
Brown's  discussion  of  the  subject  (on  another  page),  "Is  Language 
a  Source  of  Original  Information."  The  discussion  of  such  prob- 
lems as  this,  involving  the  study  of  mind  operations,  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  interesting  to  the  professional  teacher. 

Programme. — Be  sure  to  read  what  Mr.  Richard  says,  on  another 
page,  about  the  word  "programme."  The  pedantry  which  makes 
the  last  syllable  so  short  that  it  becomes  "grunt"  is  certainly  objec- 
tionable. Progrum  is  just  as  bad  as  diagrum.  The  last  syllable 
should  not  be  so  shortened  as  to  destroy  the  distinct  short  sound 
of  a. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  Dr.  White's  article  in  this  issue  of 
the  Journal  on  the  great  problem  of  "Moral  Training  in  the  Public 
Schools."  Every  teacher  of  every  grade  is  interested  in  this  import- 
ant subject. 

The  Journal  is  gratified  to  announce  that  Dr.  White  is  to  furnish 
the  Journal  a  series  of  interesting  articles. 
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THE  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 


The  Journal  regrets  very  much  the  delay  of  the  completion  of  plans 
for  the  Teachers*  Reading  Circle.  Could  the  plans  have  been  per- 
fected and  circulars  of  instruction  been  ready  for  the  institute  season^ 
the  work  could  have  started  under  much  more  favorable  circum- 
stances. Delays  unforeseen  have  occurred,  and  perhaps  not  more- 
than  half  the  counties  will  be  reached  by  circulars  in  time  to  com- 
plete plans  for  circles  in  institutes ;  in  other  counties  the  work  will, 
be  done  in  the  township  institutes.  By  the  time  this  Journal  reaches 
its  readers,  doubtless  circulars  containing  plan,  list  of  books,  prices,, 
how  to  get  books,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  every  county  su- 
perintendent,  and  teachers  can  secure  these  with  but  little  trouble. 

It  will  be  October  before  clubs  can  get  their  books  and  begin  their 
work.  Thousands  of  teachers  should  make  their  plans  to  take  the- 
course  of  reading  marked  out. 


THE  WORLD'S  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COTTON  CENTENNIAL- 
EXPOSITION. 


The  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Exposition,  which  will  open  in 
New  Orleans  December  i,  1884.  and  close  May  31,  1885,  has  already 
become  an  event  of  such  national  and  international  importance  as 
to  commend  itself  to  the  kindly  interest  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Held  by  the  authority  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  general 
government  (which  has  appropriated  $1,300,000  for  its  purposes),  its- 
invitations  to  participate  extended  to  the  different  states,  territories,, 
cities  and  towns,  and  to  foreign  countries,  have  been  so  universally 
responded  to  and  accepted,  that  the  Exposition  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  largest,  most  comprehensive,  complete  and  extended  commer- 
cial,  industrial,  mechanical,  agricultural,  horticultural,  scientific  and 
art  exhibits  of  which  history  furnishes  any  record. 

For  full  particulars  address  E.  A.  Burke,  General  Director,  and 
Wm.  H.  H.  Judson,  Chief  Department  of  Printing  and  Publishing. 


ANSW^ERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 


The  Journal  has  held  the  opinion  for  some  time  that  the  space, 
given  to  the  "answers  to  the  State  Board  questions"  could  be  filled 
with  matter  of  more  value  to  teachers,  and  a  large  majority  of  super- 
intendents and  leading  teachers  hold  the  same  opinion :  but  all  the  pub^ 
lishers  of  educational  papers  in  the  state  would  not  agree  to  this,  and 
the  demand  for  the  answers  is  so  great  that  one  paper  can  not  afford 
to  discontinue  their  publication  unless  all  do. 
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There  is  a  demand  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  that  the  answers 
4>e  given  in  the  same  issue  containing  the  questions. 

If  teachers  will  look  up  the  answers  for  themselves,  and  in  this 
way  gain  collateral  information,  they  will  be  benefited,  but  if  they 
-simply  read  a  question  and  can  turn  and  find  an  answer  ready-made 
<the  profit  is  almost  nothing. 

The  State  Board  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  an- 
swers are  given  at  all,  they  should  not  be  given  in  the  issue  contain- 
ing the  questions. 

It  having  been  determined  to  print  the  "answers,**  they  will  be 
onade  of  most  possible  use  to  teachers. 


THE  LAW  OF  SILENCE. 


Silence  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  school.  What  is  the 
full  meaning  of  this  word,  and  what  are  the  reasons  for  classing 
.silence  among  the  school  virtues  ? 

Silence  is  ordinarily  understood  to  mean  the  absence  of  noise.  In 
the  school  it  means  the  refraining  from  all  movements  of  body,  and 
especially  of  the  tongue,  that  tend  to  attract  the  attention  of  others. 
It  implies  the  absence  of  every  form  of  communication  of  one  pupil 
<with  another. 

Why  should  this  kind  of  silence  be  enforced  ? 

1.  Because  of  the  training  it  gives  in  self-control.  The  child  is 
Jto  a  large  degree  the  victim  of  caprice,  and  of  influences  that  external 
■objects  exert.  He  must  be  trained  to  resist  the  influences  that  his 
•caprice  and  environment  engender,  and  to  hold  himself  firmly  to  the 
performance  of  some  purpose.  The  impulse  to  communicate  with 
his  fellows  is  a  very  strong  one,  and  the  successful  resistance  of  this 
impulse  is  an  excellent  training  in  self-control. 

2.  Justice  demands  that  each  pupil  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
perform  his  work  in  the  school  without  being  subject  to  interruption 
from  others.  That  he  is  willing  to  be  interrupted  makes  no  differ- 
ence. He  is  not  a  competent  judge  of  what  he  should  or  should  not 
•do.  He  is  sent  to  school  to  be  taught,  and  the  teacher  and  not  the 
•child  must  determine  what  is  best  for  him.  But  in  every  good  school 
there  are  many  pupils  who  are  unwilling  to  be  defrauded  of  their 
time.    Unless  silence  is  enforced  much  of  their  time  is  lost. 

These  are  the  common  reasons  for  the  enforcement  of  silence  in 
•school. 

There  is  another  meaning  that  the  teacher  should  put  into  the 
iword  silence  that  will  afford  an  additional  reason  for  enforcing  it. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  objects  of  knowledge.    One  of  these  is  a 
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knowledge  of  perceptions.  These  perceptions,  because  of  their  viv- 
idness, and  because  they  occupy  space  and  are  seen  to  be  outside 
the  mind,  are  called  external  objects.  Another  kind  of  objects  which 
the  mind  can  know  are  its  own  ideas  or  conceptions  of  things.  These, 
because  they  do  not  seem  to  exist  outside  the  mind,  nor  occupy  space, 
but  are  fleeting  and  transitory,  and  not  persistent  and  continuous  like 
perceptions,  are  called  internal  objects. 

When  the  mind  is  engaged  in  the  contemplation  and  study  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  we  call  this  act  observation :  when  it  is  engaged  in 
the  contemplation  and  study  of  internal  objects,  the  act  is  called  re- 
flection. Now  it  is  through  reflection  upon  our  ideas  of  things  that 
our  knowledge  becomes  organized  and  so  is  made  useful  to  us.  Mere 
unorganized  perceptions  of  things  could  be  of  no  value  unless  by 
reflection  we  could  see  how  these  things  stand  related  to  one  an- 
other. 

Now  one  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  school  is  to  lead  the  pupils 
to  form  habits  of  reflection.  They  must  be  able  to  group  objects  into 
classes  if  their  knowledge  of  them  is  to  be  of  any  value.  They  must 
be  able  to  discover  laws  which  these  objects  obey.  This  power  of 
generalizing,  as  it  is  called,  comes  by  reflection. 

When  the  mind  is  observing,  the  senses  are  active,  for  the  objects 
that  it  is  contemplating  are  external  objects.  But  when  the  mind  is 
reflecting  the  senses  are  not  active,  for  the  objects  dealt  with  are  those 
of  memory,  imagination,  and  the  generalizing  power  of  the  mind. 
These  can  be  studied,  and  their  relations  discoveted  only  when  there 
is  a  stillness  or  inactivity  of  all  the  senses.  The  mind  must  be  un- 
conscious that  it  has  any  senses.  It  must  be  blind  and  deaf,  to  ev- 
erything external.  This  act  of  reflection  is  a  very  difficult  one  for 
the  child  to  perform.  Unless  the  conditions  are  very  favorable  in- 
deed, he  will  learn  to  do  it  but  slowly.  These  conditions  are  those 
of  external  silence,  which  we  first  described,  and  besides  this,  the 
pupil's  own  senses  must  be  asleep  as  it  were.  This  is  that  state  of 
mind  that  is  sometimes  called  abstraction,  because  the  mind  is 
drawn  away  from  external  things  and  wholly  engaged  with  internal 
things. 

This  transition  from  the  contemplation  of  external  things,  which  is 
almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the  young  child's  mind,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  internal  things,  which  is  almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the 
educated  adult  mind,  is  a  very  difHculi  one  to  make.  It  is  best  made 
under  the  direction  of  a  skillful  teacher,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the 
principal  functions  of  the  school. 

A  child  may  be  set  to  reflecting  too  early,  and  thus  be  greatly  in- 
jured ;  or  he  may  never  be  led  to  reflect,  and  thus  grow  up  a  mere 
sensuous  being,  having  no  power  af  thought.  G.  p.  b. 
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"THE  RIGHTS  OF  TEACHERS  " 

Under  the  above  heading  the  Journal,  in  its  July  issue,  said  that 
"teachers  have  some  rights  which  trustees  were  bound  to  respect," 
etc.  The  article  was  a  pica  for  the  retention  of  a  worthy  teacher 
who  had  done  faithful  and  efficient  work,  as  against  a  ttrw  teacher. 
The  claim  was  made  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  tcncher,  but  of 
the  school  as  well. 

A  trustee,  to  whom  the  above  named  article  has  been  sent,  writes 
a  •*  reply,"  which  can  not  be  printed  because  of  the  personal  allu- 
sions it  contains.  The  Journal  assures  the  author  that  the  board  of 
which  he  is  a  member  was  not  at  all  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  when 
the  article  was  written. 

Certainly  a  school  board  must  look  first  of  all  to  the  highest  inter- 
est of  the  children  whose  guardians  they  are,  and  it  sometimes  be- 
comes their  unpleasant  duty  to  discharge  or  drop  an  incompetent 
teacher  or  superintendent. 

The  Journal  simply  pleads  for  the  retention  of  compe/ent  ieaichers, 
and  insists  that  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  change  it 
should  be  done  by  timely  notice,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  least  impair 
the  professional  standing  of  the  teacher.  Except  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  a  trustee  or  a  board  is  not  justifiable  in  dropping  a 
teacher  without  notice. 


HOW  IT  IS  DONE. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different  ways  in  which  county  super- 
intendents conduct  their  institutes.  To  illustrate :  One  superintend- 
ent calls  his  institute  to  order  the  first  morning  late — is  late  himself. 
He  asks  if  any  one  can  lead  in  singing — a  long  wait.  He  omits  it. 
Whom  will  you  select  as  vice-president  to  take  charge  in  my  absence 
— a  wait.  Will  some  one  make  a  motion.  A  teacher  finally  says,  I 
move  that  Mr.  S.  act  as  vice-president.  Mr.  S.  declines — can  not  be 
present  all  the- time.  Another  wait.  Finally  a  person  is  selected. 
Supt  :  Whom  will  you  select  as  secretary — a  wait — a  nomination — 
another  declination,  etc.,  etc,  I  have  seen  thirty  minutes  spent  in 
selecting  officers  and  committees. 

Another  superintendent  comes  before  his  institute  with  his  officers 
and  committees  already  selected,  and  simply  announces  them.  He 
has  everything  definitely  arranged  for  in  advance,  and  loses  no  time. 
In  Putnam  county  Supt.  Smedley  did  his  own  enrolling  after  work 
was  begun.  If  he  was  compelled  to  be  temporarily  absent  he  simply 
asked  some  one  to  take  charge.  He  had  no  use  for  a  secretary,  and 
so  appointed  none.  He  expects  each  teacher  to  take  his  own  notes, 
and  sees  no  use  in  keeping  minutes.    The  writer,  in  his  own  insti- 
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iutes,  fourteen  years  ago,  decided  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  have 
minutes  read,  and  dispensed  with  this  formality.  Mr.  Smedley  has 
improved  upon  this.  Minutes  as  usually  kept  are  useless  even  when 
preserved.  It  is  worth  while  for  superintendents  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  Supt.  Smedley's  plan  of  saving  time. 

In  some  counties  the  superintendents  feel  gratified  if  they  can 
make  an  enrollment  of  one-half  the  teachers  in  the  county  on  Mon- 
day, while  in  others  a  full  and  prompt  attendance  is  expected  and 
secured  from  the  first  In  Jasper  county,  D.  W.  Nelson,  Supt.,  with 
only  loi  school- rooms  in  the  county,  96  teachers  were  enrolled  on 
Monday  forenoon.  And  when  the  last  bell  began  to  ring  for  the 
opening  of  the  institute  at  its  various  sessions,  teachers  actually  ran 
— yes  ra«,  lest  they  should  be  tardy. 

The  superintendent  himself  determines  largely  the  promptness, 
regularity,  interest,  and  general  spirit  of  the  institute.  "As  the 
teacher  so  the  school'* — As  the  superintendent  so  the  institute. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


SHAKESPEKIAN. 

1.  Nothing  is  good  without  respect.. 

2.  Perseverance  keeps  honor  bright. 

3.  A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot. 

4.  Ill  will  never  said  well. 

5.  Things  without  remedy, 

Should  be  without  regard.     What's  done  is  done. 

6.  A  very  little  thief  of  occasion  may  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of 

patience. 

7.  Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go. 

8.  There's  no  art 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face. 

9.  There  is  no  time  so  miserable  but  a  man  may  be  true. 

10.  Trust  not  him  that  has  once  broken  faith. 

11.  There  is  no  better  sign  of  a  brave  heart  than  a  brave  hand. 

12.  The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence. 
And  therefore  I  am  bold  and  resolute. 

13.  The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  swayed. 

14.  Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell; 
Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brow  of  grace, 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so. 

15.  r.xpeiience  is  by  industry  achieved, — 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  JULY. 

Theory  of  Teaching. — i.     How  can  the  memory  be  cultivated  ? 

2.  What  is  the  imagination  ?  Give  an  example  in  which  it  is  ap- 
pealed to  in  teaching 

3.  What  are  the  objections  to  using  pain,  either  mental  or  physi- 
•cal,  as  a  motive  to  prompt  pupils  to  industry  ? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  primary  and  advanced  reading  ? 

5.  Why  should  punctuality  and  regularity  be  enforced  in  school  ? 

Reading. — i.     How  would  you  conduct  a  drill  in  articulation  ? 

2.  Write  two  sentences  that  require  the  falling  inflection  and  two 
that  require  the  rising. 

3.  Mention  the  uses  of  a  dictionary  in  preparing  a  reading  lesson. 

4.  Will  the  punctuation  guide  the  voice  in  respect  to  inflection  in 
reading  ?    Give  the  reason  for  your  answer. 

5.  How  do  you  teach  the  meaning  of  words  ? 

'6.     Read  a  selection  assigned  by  county  superintendent. 

Grammar. —  t.  Name  five  leading  ideas  that  are  expressed  by 
:adverbs.     Give  examples  of  each. 

2.  Define  the  phrase.     Give  example  of  prepositional  phrase. 

3.  Give  two  rules  governing  the  punctuation  of  the  members  of  a 
compound  sentence.     Give  examples. 

4.  State  the  use  of  each  subordinate  clause  in  the  following : 

a.     I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls. 
d.     He  studies  that  he  may  learn. 
c.     It  is  true  that  he  will  succeed. 

5.  When  is  fo  omitted  before  the  infinitive  ? 

6.  In  what  do  the  participle  and  infinitive  differ  from  the  verb  ? 

7.  How  is  the  possessive  formed  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plu- 
Tal  ?    Give  examples. 

8.  Define  comparison.  What  classes  ef  adjectives  admit  of  com- 
parison ? 

9  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb  ?  State  clearly  why 
they  are  considered  the  principal  parts. 

10.  Illustrate  four  common  errors  in  the  use  of  the  person  and 
number  of  verbs. 

Physiology. — i.    In  what  way  is  morality  promotive  of  health  ? 

2.  Describe  the  villi. 

3.  Describe  the  composition  of  the  blood. 

4.  What  part  does  osmosis  perform  in  nutrition  ? 

5.  Describe  the  principal  parts  of  the  brain. 
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d.     Explain  bw  s'.^b  ai;<J  low  s^srds  are  =:idiC  widi  ±e  TiMce- 
7>     Make  9  c  -i^rajn  VLyrKin^  ihe  iTr^rt^r*  a:  ±e  eye 
8<     ViJiat are  %^Txr.:A ? 

9     What  casKs  t'-e  ^bniomeoos  of  a  "  foot  asleep  ?  " 
lo-     \Vhat  »  the  eflect  on  thi  hamztn  srsyrrr  of  alicho!  in  large 
quantities?    In  tniali  quantities?  2  pts,  5  each. 

U>  S.  HivioitT— I.  Who  gare  the  lit':e  of  New  Engtand  to  the 
Esistern  fytates  ? 

2.  What  Virginian  by  his  eloquence  preally  promoted  the  resist- 
ance to  fSrcat  Bnfain  ?  V/hat  was  the  expression  nsed  by  him  that 
became  so  famous  ? 

3  What  great  Territory,  now  in  the  U.  S.,  was  still  left  in  foreign 
possession  by  the  revolution  ? 

4.  Name  five  persons  of  the  Revolutionary  period  who  made 
themselves  famous  as  patriots,  and  albo  as  statesmen  or  writers  ? 

5.  What  event  during  the  Mexican  war  was  thought  to  resemble 
the  celebrated  retreat  under  Xenophon — ^wherein  did  the  events- 
diflfer? 

6.  What  General  during  the  war  of  1 8 1 2  was  uniformly  successtul 
in  the  West?  Where,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances  did  he 
die? 

7.  What  acts  of  Congress  led  the  North  into  its  determined  oppo- 
sition to  the  progress  of  slavery,  and  eventually  into  the  civil  war? 

8.  What  connection  had  the  Louisiana  purchase  with  that  war? 

9.  What  was  the  real  connection  between  Grant's  movements  ift 
Virginia  and  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  in  breaking  down  the  re- 
bellion ? 

10.  Name  three  prominent  poets,  three  historians,  two  orators  and 
two  novelists  of  the  United  States. 

Geography.— I.  N^me  the  great  circles,  the  small  circles.  Of 
what  use  are  these  circles  ? 

2.  What  is  a  republican  government?  What  is  a  monarchy? 
Give  examples  of  each  form  of  government. 

3.  Describe  the  three  great  natural  regions  o\  North  America  ? 

4.  What  States  are  separated  by  the  Mississippi  river?  Through 
what  States  docs  it  flow  ? 

5.  Name  five  agricultural  products  of  the  West  Indies. 

6.  Describe  the  three  great  river  systems  of  South  America. 

7.  What  arc  the  British  possessions  in  Africa  ? 

8.  What  countries  occupy  the  great  peninsulas  of  Southern  Asia?" 

9.  Through  what  divisions  of  the  United  States  do  the  Rocky 
Mountains  extend? 

10.  Locale  Smyrna,  Odessa,  Belfast,  Antwerp,  Leeds, 
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Penmanship.— I.    What  is  the  prevailing  form  in  the  small  letters  ? 

2.  Write  the  principles  from  which  the  short  letters  are  formed. 

3.  How  should  the  pen  be  held  ? 

4.  Write  and  name  the  principles  used  in  forming  the  loop-let- 
ters. 

5.  Write  the  three  principles  used  in  forming  the  capital  letters. 
Classify  the  capital  letters  formed  from  these  principles. 

NoTS.— Your  writing  in  answering  these  questions  will  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  your 
penmanship,  and  will  be  marked  50  or  below,  according  to  merit. 

Orthography.— I.     What  are  affixes ?    Suffixes?    Prefixes? 

7  off  for  each  missed* 

2.  Write  words  illustrating  the  long  and  the  short  sound  of  all  the 
vowels.  20 

3.  Explain  the  difference  of  meaning  in  the  words  in  the  follow- 
ing pairs :  Pitiful,  paltry  ;  consign,  entrust;  cabal,  faction;  discover, 
invent ;  cheerfulness,  mirth.  5  pts,  4  each. 

4.  Write  five  sentences  and  use  one  of  the  following  words  in 
each :     Dessert,  decease,  assay,  exorcise,  idyl.  5  pts,  4  each. 

5.  Write  the  following  words  correctly,  and  mark  the  accented 
syllables  :  Liseum,  believe,  cotere,  balance,  patronise,  mullen,  sim- 
ilar, bisickle,  pyramadal,  eronious. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Define  least  common  multiple,  aliquot  part,, 
ratio,  percentage,  and  discount. 

2.  Define  a  decimal  fraction  ;  a  prime  number, 

3.  What  is  a  tax  ?    Assessor  ?    Kinds  of  duties  ?    Define  each. 

4.  What  is  interest  ?  Usury  ?  The  time,  rate  per  cent,  and  inter- 
est being  given,  how  find  the  principal? 

5  A  farmer  had  231  bushels  of  wheat,  and  273  bushels  of  oats, 
which  he  wished  to  put  into  the  least  number  of  bins  containing  the 
same  number  of  bushels,  without  mixing  the  two  kinds ;  what  num- 
ber of  bushels  must  each  bin  hold? 

6.  For  what  sum  must  I  give  my  note  at  a  bank  payable  in  four 
months,  at  lo  per  cent,  to  get  I300? 

7.  Reduce  44,753}  ieet  to  a  compound  number. 

8.  Find  the  interest  of  $^go.y^  for  9  months  19  days,  at  7  per  cent, 

9.  A  note  of  ^750,  dated  April  20,  1870,  was  due  Oct  12,  1870,  with 
interest  at  8  per  cent. ;  what  was  the  amount  ? 

10.  A  father  left  ^7,140  to  his  children,  A,  B,  and  C.  A's  share 
to  B's  was  as  2  to  3,  and  B*s  to  C's  as  4  to  5 ;  what  did  each  get  ? 

11.  A  boy,  in  flying  his  kite,  found  that  he  had  let  out  845  yards 
of  string,  and  that  the  distance  from  where  he  stood  to  the  point  di- 
rectly under  the  kite  was  676  yards ;  how  high  was  the  kite  ? 

12.  A  man  weighing  198  lbs.  let  himself  down  54  feet  with  a  uni- 
form motion  by  a  wheel  and  axle ;  if  the  weight  at  the  hook  rises  iz 
feet,  how  much  is  it  ?    (Solve  by  proportion.) 
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13.     Reduce  5  fur.  35  rds.  2  yds.  2  ft.  9  in.  to  the  decimal  of  mile. 
The  applicant  may  select  ten  questions. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PRINTED  IN  AUGUST. 

Reading. — i.  In  teaching  reading  two  prominent  objects  should 
be  kept  in  view : — The  acquisition  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
to  gather  readily  the  thought  of  another  as  expressed  upon  the  printed 
.page,  /.  e.,  not  merely  the  surface  thought,  but  the  whole  thought,  ap- 
.parent  and  suggested ;  and  the  acquisition  of  ability  to  give  correct 
and  animated  oral  expression  to  the  thought  as  thus  gathered.  The 
latter  is  both  an  object  in  itself  and  a  means  of  testing  the  proficiency 
of  the  learner  in  the  former.  By  means  of  the  two,  the  pupil  comes 
into  full  possession  of  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  past  ages  as  a  part 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  diligent  workers  of  the  race. 

2.  In  preparing  a  reading  lesson,  it  may  properly  be  required  of 
pupils,  (i)  if  the  time  will  suffice,  that  there  be  a  brief  presentation 
of  its  purpose  and  special  difficulties,  together  with  its  points  of  in- 
terest, by  the  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  previous  recitation ;  (2)  if 
there  be  a  list  of  words  given  preceding  the  lesson,  that  the  pronun- 
ciation and  meaning  of  these  be  promptly  recognized  as  old  acquaint- 
ances in  the  body  of  the  lesson  ;  (3)  that  the  pupils  be  encouraged, 
whenever  the  meaning  of  a  word,  as  determined  by  the  context,  is 
not  perfectly  clear  to  them,  immediately  to  look  it  up  and  establish 
it  in  the  mind ;  and  (4)  it  is  often  advisable,  also,  to  have  a  portion  of 
4he  words  written  upon  slips  of  paper  either  as  a  spelling  lesson,  or 
(in  sentences)  as  a  language  lesson,  or  (with  diacritical  marks)  as  a 
lesson  of  test  pronunciation. 

5.  Punctuation  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  sense 
or  grammatical  construction  of  a  sentence,  or  it  may  be  used  to  indi- 
cate abbreviations  in  words.  Thus :  John  the  lawyer  s;iys  she  will 
<iie ;  John,  the  lawyer  says  she  will  die.  A.  B.  Maxwell ;  don't ; 
Hon.  J.  A.  Bell. 

Physiology. — i.  "A  sound  mind,  a  sound  body,**  is  a  maxim 
ages  old.  A  healthy,  vigorous  state  of  mind  tones  up  the  body,  as  a 
rule,  and  thus  aids  it  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions.  A^  a  portion 
of  the  body  is  the  instrumentality  used  by  the  brain  in  its  operations, 
it  would  naturally  be  concluded  that  the  more  perfect  the  instru- 
ment the  more  satisfactory  the  operations  performed  through  its  use. 
Health  of  body  tends  to  cheerfulness,  buoyancy,  animation,  energy; 
disease  of  body  tends  to  sourness,  anxiety,  worry,  distraction  of 
elTort. 

4.  The  pancreatic  juice  is  alkaline  and  watery.  It  recommences 
in  the  intestine  operations  begun  upon  starch,  etc.,  by  the  saliva,  but 
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which  were  suspended  in  the  stomach  through  the  acid  properties  of 
the  gasjric  juice.  It  also  acts  upon  the  oils  set  free  in  the  stomach 
through  the  dissolution  of  the  cell-walls  and  the  melting  of  fat,  form- 
ing* by  an  admixture  of  some  albumen  from  its  composition,  an 
emulsion  which  is  whitish  in  appearance  and  readily  absorbed.  Its- 
chief  ingredient  is  known  as  trypsin. 

7.  "  Heartburn  '*  is  a  bitter,  burning,  and  very  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion, the  seat  of  which  seems  to  be  in  the  chest,  in  the  region  of  the- 
heart,  but  is  in  reality  in  the  stomach.  It  is  usually  due  either  to  an. 
undue  amount  of  the  acid  secretion  or  to  improper  condition.  Some- 
imes,  however,  the  trouble  is  else1^here  in  the  body,  though  mani- 
fested to  the  senses  through  the  medium  of  the  stomach. 

8.  The  liver  is  a  lobed  organ,  situated  in  the  right  and  upper  sid^- 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  convex  above,  concave  beneath,  its  left 
portion  overlapping  the  stomach  anteriorly.  Its  weight  in  males  is- 
40  to  60  oz.,  in  females,  40  to  50  oz.,  the  ratio  of  its  weight  to  that  of* 
the  whole  body  being  greatest  in  infancy.  It  is  of  a  purpli-h-brown 
color,  and  to  the  naked  eye  appears  composed  of  small  granular 
bodies.     These  are  irregular  in  form,  the  lobules  being  usually  pen- 

agonal  or  hexagonal.  The  liver  is  furnished  with  material  forits- 
operations  through  the  postal  vein,  whose  inlets  absorb  material  di- 
rectly from  the  organs  of  digestion.  Its  secretions  are  tworfold  in 
their  nature  and  functions:  (i)  The  bile,  a  viscid,  oily-looking,, 
greenish-yellow  and  very  bitter  fluid,  sp.  gr.  i.oi  to  1.032,  tempora- 
rily stored  in  the  gall  bladder  and  ultimately  intended  to  aid  in  in- 
testinal digestion.  The  lifer  secretes  from  one  to  three  pints  of  bile- 
in  twenty-four  hours,  the  rapidity  of  secretion  is  increased  by  the 
pressure  of  food  in  the  intestinal  canal.  (2)  Th^  glycogen,  the  chief 
secretion,  is  a  carbohydrate  stored  away  in  its  tissues  and  serving  as  a 
store-house  of  food  upon  which  the  body  may  draw  in  emergencies. 
Glycogen  is  chemically  related  to  starch. 

U.  S.  History.— I.  In  1636,  Roger  Wiliiams,  banished  from 
Massachusetts,  because  he  had  openly  declared  his  belief  in  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  religious  questions,  came  to  Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  purchased  land  of  the  Indians,  and  founded  Providence. 
In  1638,  another  company  of  exiles  purchased  the  island  of  Rhode 
Island  and  founded  Newport. 

2.  In  prosecuting  the  several  colonial  wars,  by  which  England 
had  obtained  the  supremacy  in  America,  a  heavy  debt  had  been  in- 
curred. The  English  government  agreed  that,  as  this  debt  had  been 
incurred  in  the  defense  of  the  American  colonies,  they  ought  to  assist 
in  the  payment.  To  this  end  they  taxed  the  colonies,  but  gave  thentk 
no  representation  in  Parliament.  Therefore  the  colonies  resisted  by- 
force  of  aims. 
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3.  The  English  people  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  measures 
which  led  to  the  Revolutionary  war.  After  fighting  had  actually 
commenced,  Chatham  was  in  favor  of  acting  with  vigor,  "but  the 
ministry  underrated  the  Americans  and  thought  that  a  small  body 
of  disciplined  troops  would  soon  suppress  the  rebellion. 

4.  Silas  Deane,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Arthur  Lee. 

5.  The  Confederation  was  simply  a  league,  from  which  any  State 
was  at  liberty  to  withdraw  at  pleasure.  The  power  conferred  upon 
Congress  was  limited,  it  having  no  authority  to  execute  its  own 
measures.   . 

6.  During  Washington's  second  administration,  Citizen  Genet 
was  sent  by  the  French  Republic  as  minister  to  the  United  States. 
France  being  then  at  war  with  England,  Genet,  relying  on  the  pop- 
ular sympathy  with  France,  fitted  out  privateers  in  United  States 
ports,  to  prey  upon  English  commerce.  Upon  Washington's  refusal 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  France,  Genet  threatened  to  appeal  to 
the  people,  whereupon  Washington  demanded  his  recall,  to  which 
demand  the  French  government  acceded. 

7.  Under  Buchanan.  The  actual  declaration  of  war  was  made 
by  the  rebels  in  firing  from  Fort  Moultrie  upon  the  steamer  **  Star  of 
the  West,"  as  she  was  bringing  re  enforcements  and  provisions  to 
Fort  Sumter. 

8.  That  the  Southern  States  had  long  contemplated  seceding  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  secession  had  been  threatened  as  a  means 
of  settling  their  differences  with  the  North,  under  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration ;  that  during  the  Fremont  campaign  actual  preparations  had 
been  made,  and  that  in  the  last  two  years  of  Buchanan's  adminis- 
tration, the  government  military  stores  had  been  collected  in  South- 
ern arsenals,  and  the  navy  widely  scattered. 

9.  The  government  desired  to  obtain  control  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  because  it  was  the  channel  of  communication  between  their 
army  in  the  Central  States  and  that  upon  the  Gulf.  It  was  also  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  opened  for  commerce.  Its  control  was  im- 
portant to  the  South  as  a  means  of  crippling  the  commerce  and  trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  North. 

10.  Unlike  other  countries,  the  United  States  has  received  its 
rebellious  children  oack  into  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  full  son- 
ship.    Only  the  leaders  were  excepted  from  the  general  pardon. 

Grammar. — i.  The  predicate  noun  may  be  modified  by  (a)  arti- 
cle, (d)  adjective,  (r)  appositive,  (d)  possessive,  (e)  participle,  (/) 
infinitive,  (^)  adjunct,  {A)  clause.  Examples:  Discretion  is  the  (a) 
better  (d)  part  of  valor  (^).  That  is  my  {d)  book  thai  you  are  read- 
ing (^)'  The  speaker  was  Smith,  the  lawyer  {c).  He  is  the  man  to 
address  (/).     Language  is  thought  expressed  (<f). 
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3.  A  simple  sentence  contains  one  independent  proposition.  A 
compound  sentence  contains  /wo  or  more  independent  propositions. 

4.  A  clause  is  a  dependent  proposition.  I  saw  fAaf  he  was  hurt. 
That  he  was  hurt  is  the  object  of  saw. 

5.  This  is  a  compound  sentence  composed  of  the  independent 
members,  "the  moon  hangs  fair,"  and  "the  zephyr  blows  soft:" 
the  subordinate  clause  is,  "while  the  vessel  in  gallant  trim,"  etc. 
Of  the  first  member,  "  moon  "  is  the  subj.  nom.,  modified  by  the  ar- 
ticle "  the'' ;  ** hangs"  is  the  pred.  verb,  combined  with  the  pred.  adj, 
"fair."  "Hangs"  and  "blows"  are  modified  bv  the  temporal  ad- 
verbial clause  "while  the  vessel,"  etc.  "Vessel  '  is  the  subj.  nom. 
of  this  clause,  modified  by  "the"  (art  )  "gliding"  (part,  adj.)  and 
by  the  adjunct  "in  gallant  trim";  goes  is  modified  by  "riding," 
participial  adverbial  modifier  of  manner;  "riding"  is  modified  by 
the  adverb  ''proudly."  and  by  the  adverbial  phrase  of  place,  "o'er 
•the  azure  realm  " 

6  They  are  alike  in  that  they  express  the  act  or  state  without 
predicating  anything,  and  hence  they  do  not  have  peison  and  num- 
ber. They  differ  in  t'orm,  and  in  ♦^he  fact  that,  in  their  general  use, 
■the  infinitive  is  a  verbal  adjective. 

7.  The  collective  noun  is  plural  when  the  individuals  composing 
the  collection  are  thought  of;  as,  "The  audience  were  well  pleased 
-with  the  speech."  It  is  singular  when  there  is  the  idea  of  unity;  as, 
**  The  audience  was  large."  A  collective  noun  may  have  singular 
and  plural  forms  ;  sls,  family ,  f am  Hies, 

8.  Nominative  and  objective ;  as,  The  man  himse if  [nom,)  killed 
Jitmse/f  (oh'}.) 

10.  The  passive  voice  is  formed  by  combining  the  perfect  passive 
participle  with  the  different  forms  of  the  verb  "^^." 

Geography. — i.  Four:  Savage,  barbarous,  half-civilized,  and 
civilized. 

2.     Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Crimea. 

4.  Lake  Erie,  Niagara  river,  Lake  Ontario,  St.  La*vrence  river, 
Lake  Champlain,  Long  Island  Sound,  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Delaware 
river. 

6.  Most  of  the  Indiana  rivers  belong  t(  the  Mississippi  system. 
About  one-ninth  of  the  State  is  drained  by  the  lake  system.  The 
slope  of  the  land  prevents  all  rivers  from  belonging  to  one  system. 

7.  Nebraska  is  separated  from  Iowa  by  the  Missouri  river.  Da- 
kota and  Missouri  are  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Mis- 
souri river. 

8.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis, 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans. 

10.     Foreign  commerce  is  trade  carried  on  between  different  coun- 
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tries.  Domestic  commerce  is  trade  between  parts  of  the  same  coun- 
try. Exports  are  the  products  of  a  country  that  are  shipped  from  it 
to  other  countries.  Imports  are  foreign  products  that  are  shipped 
into  a  country. 

II.  The  Northern  Pacific,  extending  eastward  from  Portland, 
Oregon.  The  Central  Pacific,  extending  from  San  Francisco,  and 
the  South  Pacific,  extending  from  San  Diego.  These  roads  all  make- 
connections  with  great  trunk  lines  that  extend  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

13.  In  the  absence  of  a  tellurian  or  proper  apparatus,  extempor- 
ize a  sun  and  earth  and  illustrate  the  motions.  Three  things  are 
absolutely  essential  to  keep  in  mind :  i.  The  revolution  of  the  earth» 
on  its  axis  and  around  the  sun.  2.  The  inclination  of  the  earth's 
axis.    3.  The  parallelism  of  the  earth's  axis. 

Arithmetic — i.  Numeration  treats  of  the  reading  of  numbers^ 
while  notation  treats  of  the  writing  of  them.  In  English  numeration- 
the  period  consists  of  six  figures,  and  the  scale  is  one  million ;  in. 
French  numeration  the  period  contains  three  figures,  and  the  scale 
is  one  thousand. 

2.  Discount  is  a  deduction  made  for  the  present  payment  of  an 
obligation.  Interest  is  counted  on  the  face  of  the  obligation,  while- 
true  discount  is  computed  upon  the  present  worth. 

3.  A  triangle  having  one  of  its  angles  right  angles.  Multiply 
half  the  altitude  by  the  base. 

4  The  ratio  of  4  to  2  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  4:24  —  2: 
or  J. 

5-     sochH  =  4i  ^'  Ans. 

6.  9  h.  —  (7  h.  24  m.  24J  sec  )  =  i  h.  35  m.  35 J  sec,  dif.  in  time*. 
Divide  this  by  1 5  to  get  dif.  of  long ;  add  this  result  to  long,  of  Halifax, 
and  we  have  63°  36''  62^^?'''',  long,  of  Chicago. 

7.  7  mo.  7  da.  =  -W^  yrs  \  $07  X  ^il"  =  $  042i/  int.  on  $1  for 
given  time;  $1  \  $0244  =  $1.024 J,  amount  on  ;^i  for  given  time; 
$1  o24i  X  3.032  =  13 105  273i.  Ans. 

8.  From  Jan.  10,  1872,  to  March  13,  1872,  is  63  days,  counting  29. 
days  for  Feb.,  1872  being  a  leap  year.  $1  will  produce  I.007  int.  in 
this  time  at  4  %.     $17  78  -f-  $.007  =  J2540.  Ans. 

9.  Changing  f  and  ^  to  similar  fractions  we  have  |$  and  |  J.  From 
this  we  see  that  the  $222  must  be  divided  into  37  parts.  A  Jtias  27  of 
them  and  B  10.     A  has  $162,  B  ;^6o. 

10.  2  ft  8  in.  =  32  in.  If  he  were  just  32  in.  from  the  fulcrum,, 
he  would  balance  160  lbs  ;  but  if  he  were  twice  32  in.  he  would  bal- 
ance 2  X  160  lbs.  He  must  be  as  many  times  32  in.  from  the  ful- 
crum as  VaV-  X  32  =  20  ft.  Ans. 

11.  I  lb  40Z.  =  20  oz 
1800X20  X  5     X4i^ 
3500  X  12  X  I 

12.  Ans  .  9  5393. 

13-     1/84  X  63  ^  72.5  rods. 
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Theory  of  Teaching. — i.  A  teacher  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  mental  science  for  the  reason  that  it  is  his  chief  business  to  devel- 
op mind,  and  if  he  does  not  understand  the  laws  of  the  mind  he 
does  not  understand  his  business.  The  teacher  must  understand 
the  subject  to  be  taught  and  also  the  mind  to  be  taught,  and  a  fail- 
ure to  understand  either  must  result  in  partial  failure. 

2.  The  general  forms  of  mental  activity  are  the  intellect,  the  sen- 
sibilities, and  the  will.  These  are  sometimes  cadled  departments  of 
t^e  mind,  but  are  more  properly  modes  in  which  the  mind  acts. 

3.  The  memory  of  the  child  is  chiefly  appealed  to  because  this  is 
one  of  the  first  developed  powers  of  the  mind,  and  because  the  power 
to  remember  is  the  foundation  of  the  power  to  reflect  and  reason. 

4.  The  word  method  in  reading  consists  in  teaching  the  child 
words  as  wholes  before  teaching  him  the  letters  or  their  sounds. 

5.  School  government  is  controlling  the  school  as  to  the  order 
and  work.  Management  is  a  much  better  word  than  government  as 
applied  to  schools,  as  it  has  in  it  much  less  of  the  idea  of  law  and 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  same. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Parke  County.— The  institute  in  this  county  was  among  the  best — 
as  usual.  The  outlines  of  work  were  the  fullest  and  most  complete 
yet  published.  Instruction  does  not  count  for  much  with  Supt.  Elson 
unless  put  upon  a  scientific  basis. 

Tipton  County. — Institute  was  held  at  Tipton  August  4-8.  The 
organization  was  completed  on  the  first  morning.  Work  in  earnest 
also  began  first  day,  and  so  continued  throughout  the  week.  The 
principal  instructors  were  Profs.  Darst  and  Boone.  Other  able  in- 
structors were  present.  Whole  number  enrolled  115;  average  at- 
tendance 77.  F.  B.  Crockett,  Supt. 

F.  B.  GooDYKOONTZ,  Sec'y. 

Newton  County. — The  nineteenth  annual  institute  convened  at 
Kentland,  August  i8th.  The  instructors  were  A.  E.  Humke,  of  the 
State  Normal,  and  home  teachers.  Misses  Mary  and  Emma  Cox 
and  Annette  Ferris,  graduates  of  State  Normal ;  also  G.  H.  Welker 
principal  of  Kentland  schools,  and  C.  Fagan,  principal  Goodland 
schools.  As  was  considered  most  practical,  every  exercise  consisted 
of  class  work,  and  nothing  was  lacking  and  the  week's  work  proved 
a  telling  success.  A  lecture  on  Tuesday  evening  by  Dr.  Moss, 
on  The  Advantages  of  the  Higher  Education,  was  of  great  interest  to 
the  hearers.  A  lecture  by  Prof.  Humke,  "The  Carey  Sisters,*'  was 
a  grand  effort.    Supt.  Hershman,  ever  at  his  post,  occupied  the  chair. 

Hattie  W.  Harris,  Sec'y. 
4 
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Bartholomew  County. — Teachers*  institute  convened  at  Colum- 
bus on  Monday,  August  4th.  There  are  one  hundred  and  forty 
school-rooms  in  the  county,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  teachers 
were  enrolled.  Messrs.  Kiracofe,  Graham,  Mickleborough,  and 
Gatch,  leading  educators  of  the  county,  and  Dr.  Richman,  of  Colum- 
bus, did  excellent  work.  J.  M  Olcott,  W.  A.  Bell,  and  J.  Fraise 
Richard  contributed  very  materially  to  the  success  of  the  institute. 
State  Supt.  Holcombe  delivered  a  lecture  on  Thursday.  The  main 
features  of  the  institute  were  the  presentation  of  the  professional  char- 
acter of  the  teacher's  work,  and  the  science  of  teaching,  the  last  men- 
tioned receiving  more  attention  than  heretofore.  Geo.  Sand. 

Putnam  County.— The  institute  was  held  August  ii-i6lh.  The 
attendance  was  large,  average  about  135,  and  the  interest  in  the  work 
and  close  attention  to  it  quite  creditable.  It  indicates  a  determina- 
tion to  do  progressive  work.  The  regular  instructors  were  M.  Seller, 
E.  E.  Smith,  and  A.  Kate  Huron.  Lessons  were  also  given  by  W. 
A.  Bell  and  J.  M.  Olcott,  and  on  Friday  afternoon  by  Mrs.  Morrison, 
of  Indianapolis,  on  "Scientific  Temperance."  Prof.  Smith  lectured 
on  Thursday  evening  on  **  Man — His  Duty  and  Destiny."  By  the  ad- 
vice and  help  of  Co.  Supt.  Smedley.  steps  were  taken  on  Friday  for 
the  organization  of  a  County  Teachers*  Association.  The  excellent 
magagement  of  the  institute  and  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the 
instruction  given,  speak  well  for  the  forethought  of  Supt.  Smedley. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  Indiana  State  Fair  will  open  in  Indianapolis  Sept.  29th. 

J.  M.  Strasburg  and  Lee  Ault  conducted  a  normal  in  Greenfield, 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  was  well  instructed. 

Wayne  County  is  one  of  the  best  organized  and  one  of  the  best 
manned  counties  in  the  state.  J.  C.  Macphcrson  was  the  first  Supt. 
in  the  state  to  graduate  pupils  from  the  graded  schools. 

The  Weekly's  Mistake. — Teachers  will  notice  that  the  questions 
in  the  Journal  this  month,  used  the  last  Saturday  in  July,  are  not  the 
ones  published  by  the  Weekly.  Those  in  the  Journal  are  the 
questions  used :  the  Weekly  by  mistake  got  hold  of  the  wrong  set. 

LaGrange. — The  normal,  numbering  75,  was  a  most  interesting 
one.  The  class  in  mental  science  was  the  largest  and  most  enthu- 
siastic of  the  school.  This  indicates  an  upward  tendency.  W.  H. 
Payne  was  engaged  to  work  in  the  institute.  Supt.  Machan  is  putting 
forth  every  effort  to  keep  LaGrange  in  the  front  rank. 

Hamilton  County,  in  connection  with  its  institute,  which  was  a 
good  one,  held  a  contest  of  graduates  from  the  district  schools.    In 
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«ach  township  a  prize  is  awarded  to  the  graduate  that  will  produce 
the  best  graduating  exercise.  One  evening  of  institute  week  is  then 
•devoted  to  a  contest  among  these  representatives  of  the  various  town- 
ships. The  trustees  pay  for  these  prizes,  and  offer  them  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  greater  effort.  A.  H.  Morris  is  superintendent,  and  the  hidden 
power. 

Orland  is  one  of  the  old  educational  centres  of  N.  £.  Indiana.  It 
is  a  beautiful  village  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  country,  and  is  twelve 
miles  from  a  railroad.  A  good  school  of  a  high  grade  has  been  main- 
tained here  for  years,  and  its  influence  for  good  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated. J.  W.  Hanan  is  at  present  principal  of  the  school,  and  is 
making  it  popular.  His  summer  normal  numbered  30  and  was  well 
conducted.  Mr.  Hanan  is  a  State  Normalite,  and  is  a  wide-awake, 
energetic  teacher. 

Anderson. — The  course  of  study  for  the  Anderson  schools  has 
been  revised,  and  is  unique.  The  entire  course  is  twelve  years,  with 
.nine  of  them  preceding  the  high  school.  Unusual  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  study  of  English.  American  and  English  literature  is  made 
a  daily  study  for  the  entiie  high  school  course.  Supt.  R.  I.  Hamilton 
is  master  of  the  situation. 

The  summer  normal,  conducted  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Co.  Supt 
•Critteiiberger,  numbered  about  80,  and  was  an  excellent  one.  Supt. 
Crittenberger  is  making  a  high  standard,  and  his  teachers  are  com- 
ing to  it. 

Central  Normal  College  Commencement. — The  eighth  annual 
commencement  of  the  Central  Normal  College  of  Danville  was  held 
during  the  week  beginning  July  28th.  The  exercises  began  Monday 
night,  with  an  entertainment  of  the  Aurora  Literary  Society.  The 
college  chapel  was  well  filled  with  attentive  listeners.  On  Tuesday 
night  occurred  the  class- day  exercises  of  the  Scientific  Class.  The 
Alumni  meeting  was  held  in  the  M.  E.  Church  Wednesday  night, 
the  address  being  delivered  by  Tom  Duncan,  of  Ft.  Branch.  His 
theme  was  "Valhalla,"  and  was  treated  in  his  usual  happy  manner. 
A  banquet  and  toasts  followed.  State  Supt.  Holcombe  was  present 
and  responded  to  "  Our  Private  Normals  *'  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive 
the  approval  of  all  present.  The  graduates  of  the  Teachers'  Class 
occupied  the  entire  day  and  evening  on  Thursday,  speaking  in  three 
sessions,  under  charge  of  Miss  A.  Kate  Huron.  The  43  orators  were 
listened  to  by  an  attentive  audience,  though  the  hall  was  crowded 
during  the  evening  session  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  Scientific 
Class  numbered  34  in  all,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  orations 
were  delivered  on  Friday  forenoon  and  afternoon,  the  class  being 
in  charge  of  Miss  CeDora  Lieuellen.  Friday  evening  at  8:00  o'clock 
Prof.  John  A.  Steele  appeared  with  the  Classic  Class,  consisting  of 
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four  gentlemen  and  one  lady.    Their  orations  are  spoken  of  as  the 
best  ever  given  from  that  stage. 

After  conferring  the  degrees  Prof.  Steele  stated  that  with  these  ex- 
ercises closed  the  most  successful  year  of  the  school,  since  it  had 
enrolled  during  the  past  forty- eight  weeks  more  than  one  thousand 
different  students,  one  ninth  of  whom  were  from  Hendricks  county^ 
He  also  stated  that  the  Fall  term  would  open  Sept.  2d  with  flattering 
prospects.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks  he  introduced  Barnabas  C. 
Hobbs,  who  had  been  in  attendance  all  the  day,  and  he  spoke  for 
some  minutes  concerning  the  educational  advantages  of  the  state. 
When  the  latter  gentleman  was  through,  Prof.  Steele  was  presented 
a  handsome  gold  headed  cane,  coming  from  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  management  during 
the  year.  It  was  a  complete  surprise,  and  was  enjoyed  by  both 
friends  and  strangers. 


PERSONAL, 


John  N.  Myers  rules  at  LaGro. 

George  Long  stands  head  at  Roann. 

W.  A.  Fisk  manages  at  Liberty  Mills. 

Laura  Sutherland  is  principal  at  Dora. 

D  W.  Funderburgt  wields  the  birch  at  Laketon. 

L  O.  Dale  is  principal  of  the  LaFontain  schools. 

F.  C.  Stewart  is  the  educational  director  at  Treaty. 

H.  W.  Charles  is  head  of  the  South  Wabash  school. 

O  A.  Reubelt  is  the  new  superintendent  at  Winamac. 

E.  E,  Alexander  directs  the  "young  ideas'*  at  Somerset. 

R.  L  Hamilton  will  continue  in  the  superintendency  at  Anderson. 

D  £  Hunter  will  retain  his  position  at  Washington  for  the  school 
year  of  •84-85. 

H  H.  Keep  will  have  charge  of  the  graded  school  at  Pleasant 
Lake  next  year. 

D.  D.  Fickle  is  superintendent  of  Cass  county,  and  not  P.  W.  Berry^ 
as  printed  by  mistake  last  month. 

J.  K.  Walts  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Logansport  schools  for 
ten  years,  and  still  holds  the  fort. 

R.  A.  Ogg,  of  New  Albany  high  school,  graduated  in  the  regular 
course  at  Chautauqua  this  summer. 

Ella  Munson  jtrill  superintend  the  schools  at  Mitchell  the  coming, 
year.    This  is  an  item  for  the  "  Woman's  Journal." 

J.  W.  Stout,  formerly  superintendent  at  Tipton,  Greenfield,  and 
North  Vernon,  is  now  editor  of  a  paper  in  Noblesville. 

J  A  Kibbe  will  serve  as  superintendent  of  the  Kendall ville  schools 
again  next  year.  This  is  his  fourth  school  year  in  that  place.  So 
well  is  he  appreciated,  that  his  salary  has  been  increased  too. 
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J,  M,  Strasburg,  late  principal  of  the  Greenfield  schools,  takes  a 
position  in  the  Chicago  high  school  at  a  salary  of  I2150. 

Wm,  Irelan,  a  prominent  teacher  of  White  county,  has  been  nom- 
inated on  the  republican  ticket  for  treasurer  of  his  county. 

C.  L.  Hottel  has  been  promoted  from  the  high  school  at  Greens- 
burg  to  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  at  Brownstown. 

A.  Blunt,  late  superintendent  of  the  Goshen  schools,  has  entered 
into  business  in  Goshen,  and  so  will  remain  in  his  old  home. 

C.  P.  Doney,  who  gave  up  the  Logansport  high  school  on  account 
of  his  health,  is  now  engaged  in  establishing  public  libraries. 

Oscar  L.  Kelsoe.  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  and  also  of  the 
State  University,  is  elected  principal  of  the  Anderson  high  school. 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey  is  to  continue  in  charge  of  the  Decatur  schools. 
His  friends  will  regret  to  know  that  the  health  of  his  wife  is  still 
delicate. 

H.  S.  McRae  and  Mrs.  McRae  will  both  remain  at  Marion  next 
year ;  the  former  as  superintendent,  the  latter  as  principal  of  the 
high  school. 

J.  L.  Rippetoe  writes  :  "Kind  Providence  permitting,  I  shall  en- 
ter upon  my  sixteenth  year  of  supervision  of  the  Connersville  schools 
September  ist." 

Miss  Theresa  Jones,  who  has  been  Supt.  Tarbell's  clerk  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  acepted  a  position  in  the  normal  school  at  Osh- 
jcosh,  Wisconsin. 

J.  I.  Hopkins,  formerly  of  Clinton  county,  Ind.,  will  have  charge 
of  a  graded  school  at  Pescadero,  Cal.  He  says  the  school  regulations 
there  are  an  improvement  over  those  in  Indiana. 

Timothy  Wilson,  ex-superintendent  of  Henry  county,  will  have 
•charge  of  a  normal  school  next  year,  located  at  Maryville,  Tenn. 
Mr.  Wilson  will  carry  with  him  in  his  new  field  of  labor  the  best 
wishes  of  his  many  Hoosier  friends. 

Thomas  Newlin,  who  resigned  the  principalship  of  Spiceland 
Academy  to  take  a  professorship  in  Haverford  College,  was  recently 
married  to  Miss  Olive  Wilson.  All  doubt  as  to  any  possible  failure 
IB  the  future  is  now  removed. 

Walter  Wallace,  principal  of  one  of  the  Columbus  schools,  is  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  book  which  will  include  a  short  biography  of 
noted  men  of  all  times,  sketches  of  a  large  number  of  leading  Indi- 
ana educators  and  authors,  and  a  few  masterpieces.  Such  a  book 
will  be  in  demand. 

W  W  Parsons,  vice-president  of  the  State  Normal,  was  recently 
offered  a  salary  of  $2000  to  take  the  principalship  of  the  Indianapolis 
Training  School.  The  Normal  School  board  advanced  his  salary 
from  11600  to  |20OO  in  order  to  retain  his  services.  This  is  a  high 
compliment,  and  a  deserving  one. 

P.  H.  Kirsch.  a  graduate  of  the  advanced  course  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  has  been  reelected  superintendent  of  the  Rensselaer 
schools  lor  his  fourth  year.  Margaret  M.  Hill,  also  a  normalite,  will 
act  as  principal  of  the  high  school.  Of  the  seven  teachers  besides 
the  superintendent,  six  are  normalites. 
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Emma  Mont.  McRae,  principal  of  the  Marion  high  school,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  institute  workers  in  the  state,  spent  five  or 
six  weeks  of  her  summer  vacation  at  Colleg^e  Hill,  Mass.,  studying 
"  the  art  of  expression  '*  with  Moses  True  Brown,  the  noted  elocu- 
tionist. She  declined  a  thousand  dollar  position  in  the  Indianapolis- 
high  school. 

Mary  £.  Nicholson,  who  for  many  years  past  has  been  the  teachet 
of  History  and  English  Literature  in  the  Indianapolis  high  school, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  principalship  of  the  training  school,  at  a 
salary  of  ^1500.  Her  extensive  knowledge  of  psychology  and  peda- 
gogics in  general,  her  broad  culture,  and  hef  devotion  to  whatever 
she  undertakes,  make  her  success  a  certainty.  Her  many  friends 
congratulate  her. 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  who  recently  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the 
Indianapolis  schools  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  Providence,  R  I.» 
has  assumed  the  duties  of  his  new  position.  He  left  the  Indianapolis- 
schools  in  excellent  condition.  A  host  of  friends  regretted  much  his 
departure,  and  wish  him  abundant  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 
The  readers  of  the  Journal  will  hear  from  him  occasionally.  Mr. 
Tarbell's  family — wife  and  two  daughters — have  just  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope, to  be  absent  two  years. 

Lewis  H  Jones  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools  vice  H.  S.  Tarbell,  resigned.  Mr.  Jones  is  well  and  favorably 
known  to  Indiana  teachers.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  advance  course 
in  the  Oswego  Normal  School ;  was  later  a  professor  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  State  Normal  School.  He  was  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  and  for  the  last  eight  years  has  beei^ 
principal  of  the  training  school  of  that  place.  As  the  head  of  such  a 
school  he  has,  perhaps,  no  superior  in  the  United  States. 

As  he  has  always  filled  well  every  position  assumed,  his  friends 
predict  for  him  entire  success  in  his  new  department  of  work. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Do  not  fail  to  read  the  advertisement  headed  "An  Interesting  Conversa'* 
tion,"  on  3d  cover  page.     It  is  unique. 

We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Dixon  Pencil,  found  bound 
in  this  number  of  the  Journal.     Read  it. 

Read  wh.at  is  said  on  another  pa^e  of  the  *'  Teachers'  Congress  *'  in  the 
American  Normal  at  Logansport,  by  J.  Fraise  Richard. 

See  the  advertisement  of  Cowperthwait  &  Co.  on  another  page.  Their 
new  Supplementary  Readers  are  beautiful  and  well  worth  examining. 

Island  Park,  in  Sylvan  Lake,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome  City,  i& 
one  of  the  most  delightful  places  to  visit  in  Northern  Indiana.  Spring 
Beach  Hotel,  Mr.  Triplet,  proprietor,  furnishes  Brst-class  fare  at  low  rates. 

Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  whose  advertisement  is  found  on  another  page, 
publish  a  large  list  of  books  of  the  highest  literary  merit.  Their  Riverside 
Literature  Series  gives  the  best  English  Classics  at  minimum  prices.  Send 
for  their  catalogue. 

Wanted  Agents  for  the  Life  op  Blaine,  companion  volume  to  our  fam- 
ous *'  Log  Cabin  to  White  House."  Over  400  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.00, 
Must  sell  at  sight  and  sweep  the  country.  Elegant  prospectus  40  cts.  Extra 
terms.    Jas.  H.  Earle,  Boston.  9  it 
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Glendalk  Female  College. — Tliirty- first  year  begins  September  i6th. 
Best  facilities  in  one  complete  and  thorough  Course — English,  Scientific,  anH 
Classical.     Superior  advantages  in  Music  and  Art.     Address, 

7-3t  Rev.  L.  D.  Potter,  D.  D..  Glendale,  O 

Teachers  for  Texas.—  We  are  having  a  number  of  calls  for  teachers  from 
Texas.  Those  willing  to  go  there,  or  to  any  of  the  Southern  States,  at  good 
salaries,  please  send  for  our  "  Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies,"  which  fully  de- 
scribes the  positions  for  which  teachers  are  wanted.  Address,  M  idem  Teach- 
ers* Supply  Co.,  Logansport,  Ind.  7*3' 

The  Bee  Line  route  to  New  York  takes  in  ClevelanH,  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  Buffalo  (only  20  miles  from  Niagara  Falls  and  may  include  them),  Cen- 
tral New  York,  Albany,  and  the  Hudson  River.  These  attractive  cities  and 
world- renowned  objects  of  interest  make  this  route  the  most  attractive  in  the 
country.     W.  J.  Nichols,  Indianapolis,  is  general  ticket  agent.  9- it 

Camp  Meeting  at  Gosport,  Indiana.— On  Sundays,  August  31st  and 
September  7th,  the  Indianapolis  &  Vincennes  Railroad  will  run  a  special  ex- 
cursion train  to  Gosport  to  accommodate  all  who  may  desire  to  attend  the 
Camp  Meeting  at  that  place,  and  won- hip  in  "God's  first  temples  " 

Every  detail  of  arrangement  regarding  the  comfort  of  those  who  may  be 
present  will  be  fuliy  carried  out ;  and  the  additional  attraction  of  a  band  of 
Jubilee  Singers  will  ler>d  an  interesting  charm  to  the  occasion.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Gosport  Public  Park  Association,  which 
are  well  adapted  to  gatherings  of  this  character. 

The  special  train  will  leave  Indianapolis  each  Sunday,  at  7:20  A.  M.,  arriv- 
ing at  Gosport  at  9:05  A.  M.  Returning  leave  Gosport  at  6:00  P.  M.  Fare  for 
round  trip,  ^i.co.  Tickets  good  returning  by  regular  trains  on  Monday  fol- 
lowing day  of  excursion. 

/^-,-m  -t^  Qrk  1^  r\r\l  A  ~i ^  a  are •xtcndTely  usod  br  pntotleal  tomohera  foroonduoUog  Mhooto 
KJlLi  ^i^lLUUL  -^±  LtLa  in  good  qnlot  order.  Set  No.  1  Include*  12  largest,  elegant,  ar- 
tiatie  ehrome  exoeUlor  oarda,  60  large,  beaotlful  gold  akd  tinted  ohromo  merit  earda,  and  laO  prettv  obromo 
orodit  cards,  price  per  set  St. 75;  bnlfsettl.  Bet  No.  S  Inoludn  11  large  elegant  floral  ohromo  cxeelsior  cards, 
60  pretty  floral  merit  cards  and  150  credit  cards,  price  per  set  91 ;  half  set  60  cents ;  samples  Ito.  000  new  d*. 
signs  of  bcauUlul  obromo  and  floral  aohool  reward  cards,  No.  3,  birds  and  flowers,  small  siies,  prloes  per  do««D 
6c;  No.  »,  animals,  birds,  etc.,  &o;  No.  U,  hands,  baskets,  and  Rowers,  lOo ;  No.  48,  llllles.  flowers,  etc,  lie  \ 
No.  84,  pinks  and  roses,  lOo;  No.  80,  mediam  sises.  girls,  boys,  and  flowers,  15c;  No  13,  hand  boqueu,  16c; 
No.  45,  roses,  forget-mo-noU,  etc.,  SOe;  No.  l7,  bloomloR  rosea,  16o;  No  56.  roses,  stmwberriei,  etc.,  15e;  No. 
9,  blooming  roses  ou  golden  card,  SOe;  No.  44,  bands,  boqaeta,  flowers,  etc.,  80o;  No. 6'i,  large  sixes,  birds* 
eggs,  fathers,  fioweis,  etc.,  SOo;  No.  11,  ftill  blooming  rotes,  HI  lies,  etc  ,  SOo:  No.  60,  ladies' slippers  and  flow* 
ers,  25o;  No.  I'i,  variety  of  flowers  in  baskeu,  SOo;  No.  5n,  Tarieiy  of  birds,  flowers,  branches,  etc.,  25o;  No. 
62,  spring,  sammer,  fall,  and  winter,  35o;  No.  3S,  fbll  blf^oraing  rows,  daisies,  etc.,  2&o;  No.  8  ,  pansteH,  pinks 
and  lllilea  on  gold  card,  40o ;  No.  54,  variety  of  flowers,  children,  rabbits,  etc.,  40c ;  No.  83.  large  moes  roses  and 
flowers,  SOe ;  No.  >5,  full  blooming  moss  roses  on  geld  card,  60o ;  No.  87,  book  marks,  Tariety  of  birds  and  flow- 
ers, SOo.  Largo  set  samples,  15o.  Ail  post-paid  by  maU.  Stamps  ukeu.  Our  stock  is  fine  and  complete. 
lO-iy  Plcaae  send  a  trial  order.  PHOKNIX  PUBLISHiNO  (  O..  WaRRKN.  PA. 

A  live  semi-monthly  Journal  for  Teachers.  Out  of  the  usual  ruts.  An  entirely  new 
thing  in  educational  journalism.     Premium  and  club  offers  unparalleled.     Send  for  free 

A  large  weekly  journal  of  current  events  for  school  use,  clean,  full,  complete,  interest- 
ing, and  the  cheapest  and  best  upper-grade  supplementary  reading  in  the  market.    Only 
6o  cts.  a  year  in  clubs  of  ao  to  one  address.    Ten  trial  copies  for  lo  cts.    Save  your  post^ 
cards.    Tell  whether  you  wish  copies  all  alike  or  different. 
Pram  Cto.  1.  Luck^y,  Su/L,  Pittsimrgh,  Pa, 

Yoitf  enterprise  must  be  numbered  with  the  best  reforms  of  the  age. 
From,  R.  W.  Stevenson^  Supt.^  Columbus^  Okie, 

It  supplies  a  want  in  our  public  schools  never  before  met.  The  teachers  who  use  it  speak 
of  it  in  unmeasured  terms  of  praise  From  its  pure  pages  the  wide-awake  teacher  can 
glean  information  which  will  assist  in  every  branch  of  study  taught  in  the  school-room. 

GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Four  grades— xst.  ad,  3d,  and  4th  readers.  Special  and  unique  devices  for  training  chil- 
dren to  be  *'wide-awak<r'  when  they  read.  Real  "monotony-killers"  and  "eye-openers." 
The  children  enjoy  them.  No  free  copies.  Send  ten  one-cent  stamps  for  ten  trial  copies  of 
the  grade  you  wish.  [9]  Address,        £.  O.  VAILE,  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  111. 
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BARNES'    BRIEF 


I 


The  most  instructive  and  entertaining  work  of  the  kind  ever 
placed  before  the  educational  public.    Elegantly  printed.  beautifuUy 

illustrated,  and  substantially  bound.    Contains  632  pages,  240  illus- 
trations, and  34  chromo  maps. 

Just  selected  over  all  competition  for  Teachers*  Reading  Circle  of 
the  State,  to  the  members  of  which  copies  wiU  be  sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  |i.6o.     Address. 

A.  S.  BABNES  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

9  34  &  36  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE, 

DAKVILLB.   INDIANA. 


Fall  Session  begins  Tuesday,  September  2,  1884. 

Tuition  $8.00.     Room-rent  50  cents.     Board  I1.50. 

Board,  room-rent  and  tuition,  one  term  of  ten  weeks,  $27.00. 

A  healthy,  accessible,  intelligent  community.  NO  SALOONS.  A  popu- 
lar, progressive,  independent,  successful  school.  An  annual  enrollment  of 
over  One  Thousand  earnest,  enthusiastic,  moral  young  people.  All  grades 
of  classes.  No  examinations.  Students  may  select  their  studies,  entering  at 
any  time.    Rooms  is  private  families. 

J.  A.  STEELE,  Vicc-Prcs. 

MRS.  F.  P.  ADAMS,  Prin.  8-tf 

Richmond  Normal  School. 

A  School  for  Thorough  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers, 

CYRUS  W.  HODGIN,  Principal.  J.  B.  RAGAN,  Associate  PriadpaL 

ERASTUS  TEST,  M.S.  M.  D.,  Prin.  Acad.  Dip.   C.  E.  HODGIN,  Secretary. 


THREE  YEARS  NORMAL  COURSE- Each  year  complete  in  itself. 

TWO  YEARS  ACADEMIC  COURSE— Fiu  for  CoUege. 

ELECTIVE  COURSE— For  general  purposea. 

ADVANTAGES:    Beautiful  and  Healthful  location;  Excellent  Reference  Library; 
New  Appar«>tus ;  Neat  Geological  Cabinet  and  Thorough  and  Practical  Instruction. 

Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  2,  1884.     Winter  Term  opens  Nov,  10, 18B4. 

Send  for  Catalogue.     Address,  Richmond  Normal  School,  or  any  member  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, Richmond,  Ind.  S*at 
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OUR  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


BY  HUBERT  M.  SKINNER. 

JAMES  HENRY  SMART,  LL.  D. 

THE  Old  Granite  State  is  famous  for  her  mountains  and  for 
the  men  who  have  been  reared  among  them.  The  eternal 
hills  that  stand  round  about  the  valleys  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  rugged  crags  that  look  sternly  down  have  reflected  them- 
selves in  the  character  of  her  people,  in  their  stability  and  fix- 
edness of  purpose.  And  the  ocean,  reaching  far  to  dash  its  surf 
upon  her  shore,  places  her  upon  the  great  highway  where  men 
and  nations  exchange  the  thoughts  and  the  material  products  of 
the  world. 

New  Hampshire  is  proud  of  her  sons.  They  honor  her  in 
every  field  upon  which  they  have  entered.  Few  are  there 
among  them  who  have  attained  to  greater  eminence  than  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  It  was  not  the  first  State  in  the  Union  in 
which  his  high  abilities  were  shown  and  to  which  his  services 
were  rendered,  but  the  sixth.  It  was  not  the  chair  of  the  Gov- 
ernor that  he  filled,  but  that  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  But  under  his  administration  his  Department  took 
its  true  place  next  to  the  Executive  in  importance,  and  his  State 
advanced  to  the  front  rank  and  stood  abreast  of  the  first  and 
foremost  in  educational  work ;  and  in  all  the  Republic  the  voice 
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of  Indiana  became  the  voice  of  a  counsellor,  and  her  steps  were 
the  steps  of  a  leader. 

The  pleasant  New  England  village  of  Center  Harbor  lies  in 
the  region  of  the  lake  resorts,  upon  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  Here 
was  born  on  the  30th  of  June,  1841,  James  Henry  Smart,  the 
son  of  a  highly  respected  physician.  The  life  of  a  New  England 
village  boy  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  American  literature.  If 
New  England  is  the  native  home  of  American  authors,  New 
Hampshire  is  their  Mecca.  In  poetry  and  prose  they  have  de- 
picted its  scenes,  and  in  those  scenes  are  pictured  the  j!)eople 
who  inhabit  them.  Here  was  passed  the  youth  of  Mr.  Smart, 
and  here  he  acquired  his  education.  His  studies  embraced  a 
full  collegiate  course,  and  his  name  is  found  upon  the  alumnal 
rolls  of  Dartmouth.  Those  studies,  however,  were  not  pursued 
in  the  halls  of  the  old  college,  but  in  the  excellent  schools  of  his 
own  village  and  under  the  tutorship  of  the  elder  Dr.  Smart;  and 
in  recognizing  the  thoroughness  and  completeness  of  his  educa- 
tion the  venerable  college  at  Hanover  placed  his  name  with  that 
of  Caleb  Mills  among  the  names  of  her  sons. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  commenced  teaching  in  the  village 
schools  of  the  neighborhood.  He  had  not  studied  in  a  normal 
school  the  science  of  pedagogics.  With  some  that  science — say, 
rather,  that  arf,  is  intuitive.  Who  would  teach  the  teachers  were 
this  not  the  case  ?  By  the  exemplification  of  its  principles  he 
taught  that  art  in  all  his  teaching.  It  is  the  original  men,  the 
practical  men,  who  have  laid  the  foundations  of  American  nor- 
mal instruction. 

In  '37  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  foes  of  slavery  en- 
tered himself  into  voluntary  servitude,  and  for  eleven  years  toiled 
fifteen  hours  a  day  with  the  intense  application  of  a  master  souL 
Uotil  '48,  when  the  Old  Man  Eloquent  fell  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  chamber  at  the  Capitol,  and  the  silver  cord  was  loosed 
and  the  golden  bowl  was  broken,  Horace  Mann  continued  his 
unremitting  labor  in  the  interests  of  a  better  education.  Im- 
mense conventions  of  teachers  were  conducted.  Hundreds  of 
lectures  were  delivered  in  many  cities.  Every  mail  ship  bore  to 
him  letters  frem  over  the  sea,  with  tidings  of  the  schools  in  for- 
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eign  lands.  The  mail  boy  staggered  under  the  load  of  letters 
that  came  to  his  ofl&ce  from  every  part  of  America.  Facts  were 
classified,  analyzed  and  assimilated,  and  the  science  of  teaching 
was  builded  upon  an  enduring  basis.  Yet  we  do  not  owe  that 
science  all  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  light  which  shone  over 
the  Atlantic  met  the  light  of  the  Occident  returning.  America 
contributed  her  wealth  of  thought  and  experience  to  the  educa- 
tional summary  of  the  world.  And  when  in  '48  Horace  Mann 
exchanged  the  title  of  Master  Teacher  for  the  mantle  of  Quincy 
Adams,  it  must  have  been  his  grateful  reflection  that  if  America 
had  received,  so  had  she  bountifully  given. 

Such  were  the  days  in  which  Mr.  Smart's  youth  was  passed, 
and  such  was  the  American  origin  of  the  science  to  which  he  has 
largely  contributed. 

Early  in  '63,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Mr.  Smart  removed 
to  the  West,  and  accepted  a  responsible  position  in  the  public 
schools  of  Toledo,  where  he  was  re-engaged  for  the  two  years 
next  succeeding.  In  '64  there  was  dropped  from  the  press  a 
class-book  containing  ideas.  It  was  a  little  book  on  physical 
•exercise.  This  small  and  unpretentious  work  became  famous  in 
a  day.  In  a  hundred  cities  turners  were  soon  engaged  in  shap- 
ing upon  their  lathes  dumb  bells  for  calisthenic  exercises.  Clas- 
ses were  everywhere  formed.  In  many  schools  music  was  made 
an  accompaniment  to  the  gymnastical  drill.  The  book  was  the 
work  of  a  boy  m  his  twenties.  While  not  a  great  work,  it  pre- 
pared the  public  for  the  consideration  of  scientific  ventilation 
and  other  sanitary  measures  concerning  schools,  as  well  as  of 
needful  exercise  for  pupils. 

In  '65  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  superintendency  of  the  city 
schools  of  Fort  Wayne.  This  city,  the  third  in  size  in  the  State, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  Indiana.  Kekionga,  its  an- 
cient site,  was  doubtless  a  well-known  town  of  the  aborigines 
before  Columbus  landed  on  the  Isle  of  the  Holy  Saviour.  In 
King  George's  War,  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  desultory 
contest  of  the  pioneers  with  the  natives,  and  the  War  of  1812,  it 
had  borne  a  part.  Four  forts  had  risen  successively  on  the  bank 
where  the  rivers  meet.     The  last  had  given  its  name  to  the  city 
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which  grew  up  about  it.  A  noble  city  it  is  that  perpetuates  the 
name  of  **Mad  Anthony."  The  provisions  for  the  education  of 
the  school  population  are  extensive  and  adequate.  And  such  a 
school  population  1  Did  ever  a  city  of  its  size  before  have  so 
many  children  ?  Where  do  they  all  come  from  ?  No  matter  as 
to  that — they  are  there,  and  they  are  well  trained  and  educated. 
If  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hameln  were  to  come  back  from  his  long 
sleep  and  pipe  his  pipe  about  Mad  Anthony's  old  fort,  he  would 
be  followed  by  a  larger  crowd  of  boys  and  girls  than  ever  he 
saw  before. 

The  eminent  educator  Dr.  Irwin  favored  the  appointment  of 
the  young  principal  of  Toledo  to  the  vacant  superintendency. 
The  selection  of  a  man  who  had  but  just  completed  his  twenty- 
fourth  year  to  so  responsible  a  position  was  almost  unparalleled. 
But  the  selection  was  made,  and  the  schools  of  the  city  entered 
upon  a  career  of  prosperity  before  unknown.  Mr.  Smart  be- 
came ex-officio  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education — 
which  position  he  has  held  with  but  a  slight  interruption  to  the 
present  time.  My  limitations  as  to  space  forbid  me  to  speak  at 
length  of  the  decade  of  Mr.  Smart's  school  administration  at  Fort 
Wayne.  He  was  early  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  of  the  edu- 
cational men  of  Indiana,  and  his  reputation  has  grown  with  each 
succeeding  year. 

In  '74  Mr.  Smart  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  entered  upon  his  new  duties  in  the  following  year.  The 
second  Governor  Hendricks,  matchless  orator  and  true  patriot, 
sat  in  the  executive  chair.  John  E.  Neff,  the  brilliant  young 
lawyer,  whose  years  were  not  yet  the  half  of  three  score,  was  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  an  era  in  Indiana's  history  marked 
by  prosperity  and  material  progress,  and  able  administration  of 
the  government. 

Supt.  Smart's  influence  was  immediately  felt  in  every  part  of 
the  school  system.  He  issued  numerous  circulars  of  information 
to  school  officers,  explanatory  of  their  duties,  and  met  squarely 
every  question  presented  on  any  point.  He  labored  to  raise  the 
standard  of  qualifications  of  instructors.  He  jealously  guarded 
the  integrity  of  the  school  fund  and  the  expenditure  of  the  reve- 
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nues.  His  first  report  was  issued  in  '76.  It  contained  a  mas- 
terly review  of  the  whole  system,  and  discussed  in  a  perspicuous 
and  practical  way  the  questions  of  the  hour. 

The  Centennial  year  was  a  period  which  will  be  memorable 
for  ages  to  come.  Millions  made  their  pilgrimage  to  the  Quaker 
City  to  view  the  hall  where  Jefferson  had  declared  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  and  are  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights — and  where  in  our  own  time  Lincoln  had  said 
of  this  principle,  *  *  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot 
than  surrender  it"  The  United  States  invited  the  nations  of 
the  earth  to  unite  with  them  in  exhibiting  the  conquests  of 
peace.  Without  profaning  the  sacred  words  might  they  have 
said,  "Walk  about  Zion  and  go  round  about  her.  Tell  the 
towers  thereof.  Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks.  Consider  her 
palaces.  That  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  generations  following." 
The  strongest  bulwark  of  free  institutions  is  popular  education. 
Through  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Supt.  Smart,  the  Indiana  edu- 
cational exhibit  was  made  a  repretentative  one.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  depict  the  astonishment  of  foreign  nations  and  of  sister 
States,  most  of  which  had  looked  askance  at  the  Hoosier  com- 
monwealth. Facts  spoke  more  eloquently  than  theories.  Those 
who  came  to  say  that  Pestalozzi  would  yet  come  to  build  his 
kingdom  between  the  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Ohio  remained  to 
say,  **He  is  come." 

In  accordance  with  the  unwritten  law  of  his  party,  Supt. 
Smart  was  renominated  in  '76  and  in  '78,  and  he  was  more  for- 
tunate than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  being  elected  for  the  three 
successive  terms. 

In  '78  the  Republic  of  France  determined  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  she  had  recovered  from  the  humiliation  of  her  defeat 
in  arms,  and  was  again  the  France  of  old,  a  leader  in  the  world 
of  arts  and  sciences.  The  Gray  Old  Man  did  not  live  to  witness 
the  exposition,  but  died  on  the  5th  of  September  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  Marshal  Mac  Mahon,  Duke  of  Magenta  and  Presi- 
dent of  France,  opened  the  great  World's  Fair.  Supt.  Smart 
forwarded  thither  an  exhibit  of  the  Indiana  school  system,  and 
received  the  award  of  the  grand  gold  medal  diploma.    The  Cen- 
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tennial  diploma  and  that  of  78  are  framed  and  hang  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Department. 

During  all  the  years  of  Supt.  Smart's  administrations  he  was 
called  npon  to  deliver  many  public  addresses.  In  the  later 
years  these  calls  might  have  reminded  one  of  the  days  of  Horace 
Mann.  In  distant  States  he  spoke  to  immense  audiences  and 
wielded  an  influence  difficult  to  estimate. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  '80,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  a  committee  to  outline  an  ideal  State  school 
system.  He  drew  up  the  report  persotially,  and  it  was  enthusi- 
astically adopted.  The  school  system  of  Indiana  more  nearly 
approaches  that  ideal  system  than  does  that  of  any  other  State. 

The  report  of  '80  was  called  by  the  Superintendent  his  last 
report,  and  resembles  a  farewell  address.  In  it  every  part  of 
our  school  system  is  compared  with  the  ideal  system.  Defects 
are  pointed  out  and  excellences  are  shown. 

In  a  sketch  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a 
tithe  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Smart.  Much  of  it  was  of  a  nature  not 
susceptible  of  being  described.  His  greatest  services  were  ren- 
dered through  his  influence  over  men.  To  secure  support  for 
needed  legislation,  to  thwart  an  unreasoning  popular  impulse 
directed  against  that  which  should  not  be  disturbed,  to  awaken 
enthusiasm,  to  repress  impatience  or  prejudice — all  this  is  a  work 
which  it  is  given  to  but  few  to  accomplish.  And  they  must  know 
men  and  be  sensible  of  opportunities.  The  power  which  they 
wield  is  as  inexplicable  as  the  hidden  springs  of  human  motive. 


Purdue  University  is  one  of  the  most  liberally  appointed  indus- 
trial institutions  in  the  American  Union.  The  limits  of  its  scope 
are  somewhat  vague.  The  polytechnics  of  Europe  are  not  of 
important  service  as  guides  for  American  industrial  education, 
and  the  precedents  to  be  found  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are 
neither  numerous  nor  very  satisfactory.  To  Purdue  is  committed 
the  task  of  working  out  an  unsolved  problem.  The  man  for  the 
hour  is  in  the  chair.     The  President  of  Purdue  is  a  young  man. 
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From  his  unsilvered  hair  and  his  energy  of  habit,  none  would 
suppose  him  to  have  been  for  twenty  years  a  central  figure  in 
the  educational  field  in  Indiana,  and  for  a  decade  a  recognized 
leader  in  the  educational  councils  of  America.  The  burdened, 
.  care-worn  look  so  characteristic  of  practical  educators  never 
shadows  his  face.  The  end  of  this  sketch  will  be  but  the  com- 
mencement of  another,  to  be  written,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the 
long  future,  and  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  his  early-life  work. 
Since  retirig  from  the  Department  Dr.  Smart  has  been  brought 
continually  before  the  people.  In  '8i  was  published  his  educa- 
tional book  of  ** Commentaries  on  the  School  Law  of  Indiana." 
In  '83  he  was  called  to  the  position  which  he  now  fills. 

The  present  year  has  been  characterized  by  an  extraordinary 
educational  enterprise,  in  which  all  the  States  of  the  Republic 
were  participants.  The  National  Educational  Association  had 
decided  in  the  previous  year  to  conduct  an  inter- State  Exposition 
in  connection  with  its  annual  meeting  of  '84.  Madison,  the  City 
of  the  Lakes,  was  chosen  for  the  assembly.  The  legislative  halls 
of  Wisconsin  were  cordially  offered  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
of  America  in  their  notable  enterprise.  Dr.  Smart  was  chosen 
Director  of  this  exhibition.  From  the  Lakes  and  the  Dalles  the 
teachers  have  but  just  returned  to  the  duties  of  the  coming  year. 
Everywhere  is  told  the  story  of  the  days  at  Madison.  The  mem- 
ories of  gray  rocks  and  rushing  waters  and  cool  retreats  from 
summer  heat  are  but  a  part  of  the  recollections  of  the  exhibition. 
The  triumphs  of  education  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  our 
broad  domain,  the  appeals  for  a  better  education  of  the  head, 
the  heart  and  the  hand,  the  words  of  encouragement  and  cheer 
which  were  exchanged  between  the  North  and  the  South/ the 
East  and  the  West,  the  words  spoken  face  to  face  by  those  who 
had  been  heard  by- the  multitude  of  teachers  only  through  their 
pens  and  seen  only  in  the  handiwork  of  limners  and  engravers, — 
all  these  make  up  the  recollections  of  the  summer  days  at  Mad- 
ison. And  the  wreath  of  success  which  belongs  to  the  brow  of 
him  whose  work  it  was  to  direct  and  to  secure  the  results  is  but 
another  added  to  those  already  won. 
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THE  NINTH  BRANCH  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL 
COURSE:    HOW  SHALL  IT  BE  TAUGHT? 


FLORENCE   CARPENTER. 


A  SOLITARY  wanderer  was  slowly  pacing  along  the  Malabar 
coast  of  British  India.  His  mind  was  engrossed  with  the  absorb- 
ing topic,  **  How  can  my  work  best  be  done  ?"  The  waves  beat 
themselves  unnoticed  into  surf  upon  the  sand.  All  was  quiet 
save  the  monotonous  hum  of  the  busy  waves  and  the  disturbed 
faculties  of  the  weary  wanderer's  mind. 

He  turned  a  projecting  corner  of  rock  and  instantly  the  chi- 
mera faded  from  his  brain ;  the  cloud  from  his  brow.  There  in 
native  simplicity  was  the  solution  of  all  his  trouble.  A  Malabar 
school  was  writing  upon  the  sand. 

Dr.  Andrew  Bell  left  that  coast  filled  with  the  enthusiastic 
idea  of  the  *  *  Monitorial  System,"  which  through  the  efforts  of 
Bell  and  Lancaster  gave  such  great  impetus  to  education  through- 
out Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  mind  of  the  true  teacher  is  always  striving  for  some  better 
way  in  which  he  may  assist  his  pupils  in  the  acquisition  of  mental 
and  moral  attamments. 

We  as  a  body  of  educators  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  have  spent  years  in  studying  the  methods  of  impart- 
ing knowledge,  and  even  yet  we  are  at  a  great  loss  to  know 
whether  it  is  better  to  adopt  the  Socratic,  deductive  or  inductive 
methods,  follow  Pestalozzi,  combine  some  of  these,  or  invent  an 
entirely  new  plan. 

Our  time  in  educational  meetings  has  usually  been  given  to 
the  discussion  of  the  eight  common  school  branches,  to  the  se- 
rious neglect  and  sometimes  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  ninth,  and 
most  important  one. 

The  Legislature  of  our  State  of  Indiana  has  decreed  that  nine 
branches  shall  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
namely;  Reading,  Writing,  Orthography,  Arithmetic,  Physi- 
ology, Grammar,  Geography,  History  of  the  United  States,  and 
Good  Behavior. 

«*Good  Behavior,"  then,  is  the  Ninth  branch  in  our  Common 
School  Course.     How  can  it  best  be  taught  ? 
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First,  by  awakening  the  child's  individuality,  which  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  character  produced  by  mental  or  moral  peculiarities. 
Ooethe  considered  it  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  char- 
acter, and  said  that  its  preservation  and  development  should  be 
the  sole  end  of  a  true  education.  It  is  really  the  pioneer  to  pro- 
gress. The  weak  mind  natlirally  turns  to  the  stronger  for  help 
and  guidance,  hence  a  school  can  not  be  thoroughly  instructed 
in  any  branch,  much  less  the  one  which  forms  the  foundation  of 
all  success  in  school  work,  unless  the  teacher  is  capable  of  bring- 
ing out  this  faculty. 

Too  often  do  we  find  in  our  vast  Commonwealth,  schools  in 
which  good  behavior  is  brought  about  through  fear  of  promised 
punishment  rather  than  from  any  knowledge  of  what  is  morally 
right  or  wrong.  We  would  hear,  were  we  to  inquire,  that  the 
teachers  of  these  same  schools  consider  it  tbe  duty  of  the  church 
to  train  the  morals  of  the  children.  They  have  enough  to  attend 
to  in  preserving  order  and  hearing  the  other  recitations.  Oh  ! 
that  these  teachers  would  either  leave  the  profession  or  be  rudely 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  are  molding  the  characters  of  our 
future  citizens.  I  maintain  that  no  school  can  be  successfully  or 
even  tolerably  well  taught  that  has  not  for  its  foundation  good 
behavior. 

In  the  second  place  the  children  must  be  taught  that  perfect 
obedience  is  expected  and  required  of  them.  I  would  not  step 
before  a  school  and  say  in  commanding  tones,  **I  expect  to  be 
obeyed  implicitly  in  everything."  Far  from  it.  Such  a  step 
would  utterly  eradicate  the  good  impression  I  may  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  make  previously,  while  an  acute  observer 
may  see  signs  of  rebellion  and  stubbornness  in  the  faces  of  pu- 
pils who  started  to  school  with  good  intentions  a  short  half  hour 
before.  The  children  are  close  observers  and  order  may  be  ob- 
tained without  any  apparent  effort  simply  by  a  quiet,  firm  de- 
meanor. It  is  the  little  acts  of  life  that  are  noticed  more  than 
the  great  deeds.  A  look  of  astonishment  or  slight  displeasure 
will  convey  volumes  of  rebuke  where  harsh  words  would  only 
call  forth  antagonism. 

Morals  can  be  taught  largely  by  example.     It  has  been  well 
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said  by  Dr.  White,  **That  there  should  be  above  every  school- 
room door  as  though  written  in  letters  of  living  light,  *  No  man 
or  woman  should  enter  here  whose  life  and  character  are  not  fit 
models  for  every  child  to  imitate.' "  Were  this  rule  carried  into 
effect,  we  would  have  less  cause  to  worry  over  the  teaching  oi 
morals. 

Morality  consists  in  practice  and  not  in  theory.  The  child^ 
to  become  moral  must  acquire  correct  habits.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  we  drill  them  in  doctrines  of  morality  and  virtue  as  compared 
with  the  evils  of  vice.  The  will  must  be  brought  into  submission. 
The  child  must  do  right,  not  because  it  has  become  a  mechanical 
duty  to  conform  to  rules,  but  there  should  be  a  decided  prefer- 
ence on  the  side  of  right  action. 

The  law  of  good  behavior  (including  politeness)  is  the  duty  of 
making  one's  self  agreeable.  No  one  has  a  moral  right  to  make 
himself  disagreeable  to  others.  He  who  does  this  is  partly  pun- 
ishable by  the  unwritten  laws  of  society.  The  school  is  a  society^ 
and  our  actions  there  should  be  just  as  graceful  and  polite,  our 
voices  just  as  low  and  sweet  toned  as  when  in  the  parlor  at  home 
entertaining  guests. 

A  few  quiet  remarks  from  the  teacher,  checking  a  wild  im- 
pulse in  one  case,  encouraging  a  timid  nature  in  another,  and 
an  ordinary  school  will  soon  be  in  perfect  peace  and  harmony* 
Of  course  there  are  cases  which  will  require  stronger  measures 
than  those  mentioned.  There  is  no  rose  without  a  thorn,  na 
sweet  without  the  accompanying  bitter,  and  I  suppose  there  is 
no  community  without  its  outlaw.  When  these  extreme  cases 
arise,  when  kind  measures  have  failed,  I  should  let  them  feel 
there  is  a  **  power  behind  the  throne,"  and  they  must  wheel  into 
action. 

One  may  make  himself  disagreeable  to  others  in  several  ways. 
I.  By  rude  behavior,  as  loud  conversation,  boisterous  laughter, 
uncouth  postures.  2.  By  oddities,  or  improprieties  of  dress. 
3.  By  offensive  habits.  4.  By  profanity.  5.  By  untidiness  or 
uncleanliness.  These  points  should  be  brought  before  the 
minds  of  the  children  gradually  and  carefully,  so  that  they  may 
not  know  that  you  have  been  teaching  them  morals,  but  rather 
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let  them  think  you  are  only  talking  to  them  about  subjects  with 
which  they  are  acquainted.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  allow  the  chil- 
dren to  do  a  great  portion  of  the  talking  in  giving  the  morning 
lesson. 

Pardon  the  digression,  but  I  wish  to  state  that  this  is  one  of 
the  best  means  for  preventing  tardiness  that  I  have  ever  used,  and 
as  punctuality  comes  under  **good  behavior"  this  is  one  point 
gained.  **John"  goes  home  and  with  pardonable  pride  says, 
"Mother,  I  must  go  to  school  early  in  the  morning,  I  am  to  give 
part  of  the  opening  exercises."  All  of  his  intimate  friends  want 
to  be  there  in  time  to  see  if  he  succeeds  nicely.  It  may  be  only 
an  answer  to  some  question,  or  a  short  quotation  from  the  Bible^ 
but  it  will  leave  its  impress  deeply  on  the  mind  of  the  child  and 
will  bear  fruit  ** after  many  days." 

The  essence  of  good  behavior  is  goodness,  kindness,  and  be- 
nevolence. These  points  may  be  very  forcibly  impressed  on 
the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  powers  of  song.  The  influ- 
ence of  music  as  a  means  of  moral  culture  can  no  longer  be  ques- 
tioned. No  school  program  is  complete  without  a  portion  of  the 
time  being  given  to  music.  The  power  of  song  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. •  I  really  believe  *  *  We  can  sing  more  morals  into  a 
boy  than  we  can  preach  into  him."  If  we  could  only  know  the 
songs  of  a  nation  we  could  reproduce  their  history.  Music 
springs  from  the  inmost  sentiments  of  the  soul.  Pure  music  will 
call  forth  pure  emotion,  and  this  necessarily  gives  rise  to  pure 
thought  and  action.  In  fact  it  unites  and  makes  us  all  one  in 
spirit. 

Manners  are  usually  the  exponents  of  character,  and  in  turn 
they  act  on  character,  and  these  have  an  educating  influence. 

Good  manners  have  a  high  money  value,  i.  As  they  create 
a  favorable  impression.  2.  As  they  attract  no6ce  to  one's  busi- 
ness. 3.  As  they  make  one  popular.  We  will  not  trade  with  a 
clerk  who  is  not  polite ;  we  will  patronize  a  hotel  where  we  are 
treated  with  courtesy ;  we  prefer  a  physician  or  lawyer  who  makes 
himself  agreeable. 

In  the  school-room  we  must  insist  on  certain  simple  forms : 
as,  uncovering  the  head  on  entering ;  respectful  salutations  and 
proper  answers. 
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In  our  moral  lessons  we  should  teach  the  children  to  discrim- 
inate between  good  and  bad  manners,  using  as  a  criterion  the 
law  of  good  behavior. 

Let  us  rally  to  our  work  !  What  though  the  burden  is  heavier 
on  our  shoulders  for  a  time,  it  will  lighten  when  the  seed  we  have 
«own  bears  fruit.  We  may  not  see  the  harvest,  but  we  can  rest 
in  the  full  assurance  of  being  long  remembered  by  what  we  have 
done.  Our  reward  will  be  in  the  consciousness  of  having  given 
our  best  efforts  to  make  the  schools  more  noble,  many  homes 
happier,  and  our  country  a  better  republic,  by  guiding  the  chil- 
dren placed  under  our  care  in  paths  of  rectitude  and  honor, 
giving  them  strength  of  character  as  well  as  intellectual  strength. 

Thousands  of  these  poor  children  never  enter  the  church,  hence 
the  moral  training  can  not  be  committed  to  its  care.  Many  homes 
are  filled  with  drunkenness  and  vice ;  morals  will  not  be  taught 
there.  Where,  then,  must  they  be  taught  ?  The  answer  comes 
in  teachers'  voices  as  the  roll  of  the  trumpet  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes — *'In  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  Our  Country." 

Wabash,  Ind. 


THE  COMPOSITION  CLASS. 


ESSE   C.    BISSELL. 


The  sources  of  information  upon  any  subject  given  in  compo- 
sition work  are  the  child's  present  knowledge  of  it,  the  facts  he 
may  learn  in  talking  with  others  about  it,  and  the  information 
he  may  gain  from  books.  Too  often  this  last  source  of  informa- 
tion is  the  only  one  from  which  the  child  draws  in  writing  his 
-composition.  The  first  question  after  the  assigning  of  a  subject 
usually  is,  ** Where  can  I  find  something  about  the  subject?" 
To  avoid  this  the  first  source  of  information  should  be  exhausted 
in  the  class ;  the  second  source  will  be  drawn  upon  in  the  remarks 
of  the  pupils  and  of  the  teacher  during  the  recitation  hour;  the 
third  source  should  be  consulted  during  the  study  hour,  and, 
with  the  final  arrangement  and  writing  of  the  exercise,  should 

<:onstitute  the  work  which  the  pupil  does  outside  of  the  class 
hour. 
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Many  teachers  think  that  by  talking  the  subjects  over  in  class 
they  do  all  the  work,  that  the  pupils  do  not  think  for  themselves, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  originality  in  the  productions.  This  is 
a  mistaken  idea,  and  one  which  they  will  throw  aside  after  a  fair 
trial  of  ''talking  over  the  subject  in  class." 

In  an  article  on  this  subject  of  Composition,  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Journal,  we  said  common  phenomena  and  the 
occurrences  of  daily  life  should  first  tempt  the  pupil's  pen.  Let 
us  suppose  the  teacher  has  written  upon  the  blackboard  the  words, 
*  *  The  Rainbow. "  This  surely  is  a  common  phenomenon.  Keep- 
ing in  mind  the  first  source  of  information,  he  will  call  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  class  for  facts  about  the  rainbow.  The  pupils  will  be 
able  to  tell  him  its  shape,  size,  color,  where  seen,  when  seen, 
how  long  visible,  the  Biblical  account  of  the  first  one  seen,  and 
its  significance.  Probably  not  one  can  tell  the  cause  of  the  beau- 
tiful bow, — that  must  be  learned  from  the  teacher  as  the  second 
source  of  information,  or  from  books,  the  third  source. 

When  the  pupils  have  exhausted  their  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  teacher  has  told  them  all  he  thinks  necessary,  or 
has  referred  them  to  books  within  their  reach,  each  may  be  asked 
to  write  down  upon  tablet  or  slate  the  various  heads  of  the  sub- 
ject mentioned  in  class.  The  best  arrangement  of  these  heads 
is  placed  upon  the  board  and  each  pupil  in  writing  follows  that 
outline.  Children  are  always  pleased  with  anecdotes  or  exam- 
ples in  compositions,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  are  desirable. 
An  interesting  conclusion  to  the  subject,  **  Rainbow,"  would  be 
the  legend  of  the  bag  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  this  subject  by  a  girl  of  thirteen, 
after  two  recitations  as  detailed  above  : 
The  Rainbow,     a.  Its  shape. 
d.  Its  size. 

c.  Its  color. 

d.  Where,  when,  and  how  long  seen. 
#.  Cause. 

/.  The  secondary  bow. 
g.  The  significance  of  first  one  seen. 
k.  The  story  of  the  bag  of  gold. 
After  several  ir.onths  drill  upon  similar  subjects,  the  class  will 
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be  able  to  analyze  abstract  subjects  very  readily.  Suppose  the 
subject  ** Politeness"  be  given  the  class.  Question  them  about 
the  subject,  and  let  them  embody  their  idea  of  it  in  a  clear,  con- 
cise definition.  Never  let  them  go  to  the  dictionary  for  the  de- 
finition until  they  have  made  an  honest,  earnest  effort  to  form 
one  and  have  failed  to  give  an  intelligent  idea.  In  general,  any 
pupil  who  is  not  able  to  form  an  intelligent  definition  of  an  ab- 
stract subject  given  him,  is  not  able  to  write  upon  the  subject 
Adroit  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  bring  to  the 
pupil's  mind  the  origin,  effects  and  advantages  of  politeness. 
Quotations,  such  as  ** Manners  make  the  man,"  ** Politeness  is 
benevolence  in  small  things,"  ** Manners  are  minor  morals," 
could  be  written  upon  the  board  for  the  use  of  the  class,  and  the 
recitation  might  close  with  examples,  such  as  Chesterfield,  and 
anecdotes  of  Lundy  Foote,  the  millionaire,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
the  Queen's  favorite,  or  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  hero  of  Zutphen, 
given  by  the  teacher. 

The  following  outline  is  taken  verbatim,  and  is  the  work  of  a 
lad  of  fourteen  years : 
Politeness,   a.  Definition. 

,    p.  .  .      (  I.   A  kind  heart. 

^.  ungm.  I  ^    Desire  to  please  others. 

r  I.  Wins  regard  and  friendship  of 

c.  Effects. }  2.   Makes  us  happier.  [others, 

(^j.  Keeps  our  self  respect. 

1.  Attracts  custom  to  merchants. 

2.  A  polite  boy  will  get  a  place  ia 
a  store  much  sooner  than  a 
rude  boy. 

3.  Enables  one  to  go  in  cultured 
society. 

^.  Anecdotes  and  quotations. 

Teachers  should  require  care  and  neatness  in  the  preparation 
of  outlines.  Not  all  subjects  outlined  need  be  presented  in  a 
finished  composition ;  ask  pupils  to  outline  two  or  three  subjects 
and  select  one  of  them  to  write  out  at  length.  Topics  should 
constitute  paragraphs,  and  by  following  this  simple  direction 
paragraphing  is  understood  and  made  easy  for  the  pupil. 

In  a  future  paper  we  may  discuss  criticism  in  the  composi- 
tion class. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 


Worldly 
Advantages. 
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TEACHING  PRIMARY  WRITING. 


THOMAS  BAGOT. 


I  KNOW  it  is  generally  very  hard  gleaning  in  a  field  where 
Prof.  Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  been  with 
his  sickle,  but  in  going  over  the  methods  used  in  teaching  pri- 
mary writing  in  his  article,  ''When  Begin  Script  in  Primary 
Schools,"  in  September  number  of  the  Journal,  and  in  advocat- 
ing the  teaching  of  the  printed  forms  of  words  before  their  script 
forms — I  feel  that  he  has  mistaken  the  cockle  for  the  wheat,  and 
left  all  that  is  valuable  untouched  in  the  field. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  principal  methods  of  teaching  primary 
writing  in  use  at  the  present  time  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  method  of  printing,  which  consists  in  copying  the 
printed  words  from  the  readers,  charts,  etc. 

2.  The  script  method,  consisting  in  writing  the  script  forms 
of  these  words,  or  other  words. 

3.  A  combination  of  these  two  methods,  in  which  both  the 
printed  and  written  forms  are  taught. 

Each  of  these  methods  is  open  to  a  very  strong  objection,  viz : 
That  the  pupil  begins  too  far  along  in  the  work  he  is  undertak- 
ing, and  omits  the  elementary  principles  upon  which  the  work 
is  based. 

In  addition  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  urged  against  the  first 
that  the  pupil  is  devoting  his  time  to  something  which  at  best  can 
be  of  very  little  practical  benefit  to  him,  while  against  the  third 
the  objection  lies  that  he  is  attempting  entirely  too  much,  and 
that  a  great  part  of  his  work  is  outside  of  the  line  he  needs  to 
pursue. 

If  writing  were  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  merely  an  aid  to  read- 
ing, as  map  drawing  is  to  geography,  then  there  would  be  plaus- 
ible grounds  upon  which  to  assert  that  the  method  of  printing  is 
the  proper  one  to  use.  As  it  is  an  end  in  itself,  however,  I  can 
not  believe  that,  because  the  pupil  is  passing  over  certain  printed 
forms  in  his  reading  lessons,  these  forms  should  constitute  the 
line  of  work  for  him  to  pursue  in  writing,  even  though  they  be 
among  ''the  forms  which  the  associations  of  the  children  most 
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aid  to  impress."  That  some  benefit  may  be  derived  from  copy- 
ing these  forms,  as  also  from  drawing  pictures  of  the  other  ob- 
jects with  which  the  pupil  is  surrounded,  I  am  free  to  a^mit,  but^ 
at  best,  work  of  this  kind  can  contribute  to  writing  only  in  aft 
indirect  way. 

To  a  beginner,  all  written,  printed,  or  drawn  forms,  except 
pictures  of  the  objects  with  which  he  is  familiar,  are  meaningless, 
and  in  teaching  him  to  execute  these  forms,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
question,  whether  he  should  begin  with  the  simple  or  the  more 
complex,  is  a  pertinent  one,  and  easily  answered. 

The  main  object  to  be  attained  in  teaching  writing  is  good 
movement,  and  the  object  next  in  importance  is  the  ability  to 
utilize  this  movement  in  the  formation  of  the  characters  by  means 
of  which  the  pupil  is  to  render  his  thought  intelligible  through  the 
sense  of  sight.  There  is  no  necessity  for  grasping  words  as  wholes 
at  first,  as  in  learning  to  read.  In  reading  it  is  easier  for  the  pu- 
pil to  begin  with  the  word  as  a  form,  and  connect  this  form  with 
the  idea  represented  by  it,  than  to  begin  with  the  arbitrary  signs 
of  which  the  word  is  composed,  because  he  is  unable  to  perceive 
any  relation  between  these  signs  and  the  idea.  The  case  is  dif- 
ferent in  writing,  however,  for  the  pupil  has  then  to  learn  to  write 
the  forms  himself,  and  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary — in  fact,  not 
necessary  at  all — that  he  should  know  the  ideas  (if  any)  repre- 
sented by  the  forms  upon  which  he  works.  In  this  case,  it  seems 
perfectly  plain  to  me  that  the  forms  should  not  be  attempted  un- 
til the  principles  contained  in  them  are  mastered  separately  and 
in  various  combinations. 

The  experience  of  several  years  in  superintending  one  hundred 
and  twenty  schools,  each  of  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  con- 
tains the  First  Year  grade,  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that 
the  proper  method  of  teaching  primary  writing  is  not  the  method 
of  printing,  the  script  method  in  common  use,  or  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  but  a  modification  of  the  script  method,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  principle  and  proceeding  from  this  as  a  basis,, 
bringing  in  one  new  thing  at  a  time,  until  it  includes  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  important  combinations  of  principles  as  they  occur  in 
letters  and  words;  movement  exercises  receiving  the  proper 
amount  of  attention  throughout  the  course. 
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The  method  may  be  presented  so  as  to  include  all  the  lower- 
case letters  and  a  sufficient  number  of  illustrative  words,  in  about 
thirty-five  graded  copies,  and  every  stone  in  the  foundation  thus 
laid  will  contribute  its  share  to  the  support  of  the  superstructure. 
I  believe  that  the  theory  upon  which  this  method  is  based  is  de- 
termined by  the  fundamental  principles  of  educational  science, 
and  is  not  dependent  upon  the  accidents.  It  is  systematic  and 
progressive,  and  seems  to  me  to  accord  exactly  with  the  laws  of 
mental  and  muscular  training. 

Tl>e  mere  recognition  of  the  idea  in  the  word  upon  which  the 
pupil  is  at  work,  is  hardly  worth  considering  an  incentive  to  writ- 
ing. A  desire  to  excel  is  a  strong  incentive,  and  if  to  this  the 
teacher  add  the  other  incentives  at  his  command,  he  will  have 
no  trouble  in  making  the  exercise  in  writing  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting in  his  school. 

Professor  Brown  says  many  excellent  things  in  his  article,  as 
he  does  in  every  article  he  writes,  and  it  is  only  that  part  of  it 
recommending  the  teaching  of  the  printed  forms  of  words  as  an 
exercise  in  writing  against  which  I  wish  to  enter  my  protest. 

New  Marion,  Ind. 


Mental  Power. — The  most  practical  result  of  schooPeduca- 
tion  is  not  knowledge,  but  viental  pcnver,  A  knowledge  of  the 
facts  which  relate  to  a  given  calling,  is  very  important,  but  better 
than  this  is  that  intellectual  power — acumen,  grasp,  poise,  inspi- 
ration— that  can  change  the  dead  facts  of  knowledge  into  the 
living  reality  of  human  action.  Knowledge,  to  be  of  practical 
value  for  guidance,  must  be  applied  by  an  intelligent  mind. 
Thought  is  the  lucky  winner  of  success  in  all  the  labor  and  con- 
flict of  life.  I  have  often  si  id  that  if  my  memory  were  a  tablet, 
and,  with  a  sponge,  I  should  erase  every  fact  that  I  learned  in 
school  and  college  I  should  not  be  very  poor,  but  were  I  to  lose 
the  intellectual  power  gained  by  the  mastery  of  these  facts  (so 
many  of  which  have  been  forgotten)  I  should  be  poor  indeed.  The 
physical  sciences  are  properly  regarded  as  practical  studies,  but 
the  most  practical  result  of  their  study  in  school  is  not  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  facts,  but  the  power  and  habit  of  scientific  thought 
and  investigation,  secured  by  their  mastery.  The  scientific  facts 
and  principles  which  a  common  artisan  will  ever  consciously  use 
in  his  trade  can  be  printed  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  text-book  in  science, 
but  he  will  find  the  power  of  scientific  thought  of  daily  applica- 
tion and  utility. — E,  E,  White. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

This  DepATtment  ii  conducted  by  Geo.  P.  Brown.  President  State  Normal  School. 


J 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  TEACHING. 


IN  a  former  number  we  defined  an  Art  as  being  the  process  by 
which  some  result  was  accomplished ;  and  a  Science  as  being 
the  principles  and  their  laws  that  determine  this  process. 
A  knowledge  of  the  Art  is  a  knowledge  of  this  process.  A  practice 
of  the  Art  is  the  actual  doing,  or  following  out  of  this  process. 

In  any  attempt  to  formulate  a  Science  of  teaching  it  is  import- 
ant first  to  discover  the  principle  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  Art,  and  second,  to  discover  the  laws  of  the  activity  of  that 
principle  that  determine  the  various  steps  of  the  process. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  can  be  no  actual  separation 
of  the  Science  from  the  Art.  To  consider  the  laws  of  the  activity 
of  a  principle  ap^rt  from  the  actual  activity  is  possible  in  thought, 
but  they  are  not  thus  Separated  in  fact.  It  would  be  as  impos- 
sible for  a  science  to  exist  that  had  no  corresponding  art,  as  for 
an  art  to  exist  that  had  no  corresponding  science  In  short, 
science  and  art  are  but  different  phases  or  aspects  of  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

What  is  the  principle  active  in  determining  the  laws  and  pro- 
cesses of  education  ? 

Let  us  name  this  principle  growth.  Growth  is  one  form  of  the 
activity  of  the  absolute  or  first  principle  of  all  things.  For  con- 
venience, each  distinct  form  or  phase  of  this  activity  is  called  a 
principle,  though  it  is  in  reality  but  another  form  of  activity  of 
one  and  the  same  principle  or  energy  that  makes  and  rules  the 
universe. 

There  are  two  great  facts  that  bound,  as  it  were,  the  activity 
of  this  principle  of  growth  considered  in  reference  to  the  educa- 
tion of  a  human  being. 

One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  child  comes  into  the  world  a 
mere  animal,  but  possessing  the  possibilities  of  infinite  develop- 
ment. The  other  is,  that  through  training,  or  the  right  activity 
of  this  principle  of  growth,  he  may  be  transformed  from  a  mere 
animal  into  the  noblest  type  of  manhood  or  womanhood. 
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These  might  be  termed  the  initial  and  terminal  facts  of  the 
rscience  of  education. 

To  discover  the  laws  of  this  principle  of  growth,  and  to*  deter- 
(inine  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  successful  activity  of 
It,  will  be  to  discover  the  science  of  education. 

To  discover  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  which  the  favorable  con- 
•ditions  of  growth  can  be  secured  and  all  obstructions  removed, 
is  to  discover  the  art  of  educating. 

To  take  these  steps  in  the  actual  process  of  instructing  and 
training  a  human  being,  is  to  practice  the  art  of  education. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  kinds  or  grades  of  knowledge  which 
-one  may  have  of  teaching.  He  may  know  it  as  an  art  merely. 
That  is,  he  may  know  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  supply  the  con- 
•ditions  for  mental  growth  and  for  removing  the  obstructions  in 
the  way.  This  is  knowing  the  how  of  teaching.  It  can  be  learned 
^by  watching  others  and  observing  how  they  do,  or  by  experiment- 
dng,  and  thus  by  repeated  trial  and  frequent  failure  learning  what 
is  the  best  way  to  do. 

It  is  possible  after  long  practice,  by  learning  one  step  of  the 
yprocess  at  a  time,  to  gain,  eventually,  a  knowledge  of  so  many 
•of  the  steps  to  be  taken  and  in  what  order,  that  one  may  be  said 
to  have  a  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching.  But  it  is 
hardly  worthy  to  be  called  an  art  until  he  sees  it  as  a  whole,  and 
can  trace  in  his  imagination  each  step  from  the  first  unto  the  last, 
in  the  process  of  educating  a  child.  The  order  of  these  steps 
'makes  the  method  of  teaching. 

Let  me  stop  here  long  enough  to  distinguish  between  the 
•method  to  be  followed  in  teaching  a  child  and  the  way  in  which 
a  step  in  the  method  may  be  taken. 

The  method  is  the  series  of  steps  in  the  process  of  educating  a 
•child.  There  can  be  but  one  correct  method,  for  there  can  be 
'but  one  series  of  steps  that  shall  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  growth 
-of  a  human  being.  But  each  of  these  steps  may  be  taken  in  a 
"Variety  of  ways.  To  carry  on  the  figure  of  a  step  in  walking  for 
illustration, — one  person  may  step  high,  another  may  have  a  drag- 
ging, heavy  step,  another  a  gliding  step ;  one  may  step  quickly 
and  another  slowly ;  one  may  have  an  ambling  step,  while  an- 
other steps  directly  forward  without  useless  motion  and  waste  of 
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energy.  But  each  one  takes  the  same  step.  So  in  teachings 
each  one  must  take  the  same  step,  if  he  knows  his  art,  but  one 
may  take  it  in  a  very  different  way  from  another.  It  is  sufficient, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  each  one  should  step  in  the  way  most  natural 
and  easy  for  him ;  seeking  always  to  improve  upon  nature,  pro- 
vided his  natural  gait  causes  too  great  a  waste  of  energy. 

Returning  now  to  our  theme,  let  us  consider  how  few  teachers 
have  any  full  and  perfect  conception  of  teaching  even  as  an  art. 
They  have  never  constructed  a  picture  of  the  entire  process, 
making  a  proper  adjustment  of  each  step.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
they  see  only  the  one  thing  they  are  attempting  to  do  now.  To- 
morrow they  will  do  something  else,  but  whether  it  is  the  next 
step  in  the  process  they  have  not  considered,  ana,  probably, 
could  not  decide  if  they  had.  To  practice  teaching  in  this  way 
does  not  raise  the  vocation  to  the  dignity  even  of  a  trade.  The 
poorest  artizan  does  not  work  so  much  at  random. 

The  other  kind  or  grade  of  knowledge  which  one  may  possess 
of  teaching  is  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mental  growth  and  of 
the  conditions  favorable  to  the  best  development  of  the  powers 
and  capacities  of  the  mind.  Having  made  a  thorough  study  of 
mind  he  is  able  to  determine  the  method  by  which  its  proper 
education  can  be  effected,  and  being  a  master  of  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge,  he  is  able  to  determine  and  supply  the 
conditions  favorable  to  the  most  rapid  growth  of  the  mind  in 
each  stage  of  its  development.  He  views  the  art  of  education 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  knowledge  of  its  science.  He  does  not 
need  to  learn  the  how  of  teaching  by  observing  some  one  else, 
nor  by  experimental  practice.  He  determines  the  hotv  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  7uhy^  and  his  practice  merely  gives  him  facility 
in  the  application  of  the  rules  of  his  art,  which  he  has  discovered 
from  the  study  of  its  science  and  its  art.  G.  p.  b. 


** PRINCIPLE,"  **LAW/'  **FACT.'' 

The  three  terms  *' Principle,"  **Law,"  and  **Fact"  are  of 
frequent  use  in  all  scientific  discussions  in  every  realm  of  scien^ 
tific  inquiry.    They  occur  frequently  in  books  and  other  writings 
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on  the  science  of  pedagogy.  There  is  a  confused  idea  of  their 
meaning  in  the  minds  of  most  readers,  and  of  not  a  few  writers, — 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  loose  use  they  make  of  them. 

A  Fact  is  something  done.  The  root-meaning  of  the  word 
tells  us  this.  It  is  the  product,  the  result  of  the  action  of  some- 
thing. 

A  Law  is  merely  the  order  or  method  of  the  action  of  this 
something. 

That  energy  which  embodies  itself  in  the  fact, — in  the  fact 
gives  expression  to  itself, — is  the  something,  and  is  called  a  Prin- 
ciple. We  are  helped  to  this  meaning  by  the  etymology  of  the 
word  principle. 

(The  primus  caput  or  chief  head  of  anything  is  its  source  or  ori- 
gin; the  substance  or  energy  that  produces  it;  its  principle.) 

The  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis  is  a  fact. 
A  study  of  this  fact  reveals  the  law  or  method  of  its  construction. 
The  engineering  power  of  Captain  Eades,  who  constructed  this 
bridge  in  his  imagination  before  the  builders  had  laid  the  first 
stone  of  its  foundations,  was  the  origin,  or  source,  or  principle 
of  this  bridge. 

This  is  evidently  one  meaning  of  the  word  principle : — the 
principle  of  the  being  or  existence  of  a  thing ; — principium  essendi^ 
{a  principle  of  being). 

There  is  another  meaning  of  the  word  which  makes  a  princi- 
ple to  be  a  truth  so  comprehensive  and  fundamental  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  starting  point  or  datum  of  a  train  of  ideas  or  thoughts 
that  have  a  logical  dependence  upon  it.  Such  principles  are 
regulative  rather  than  operative:  they  are  called  principles  of 
knowing ;  principium  cognoscendi. 

For  example :—  Air  has  weight  and  elasticity.  This  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  would  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  the  theory  of  the 
barometer  and  would  regulate  all  processes  of  thinking  about  it. 
This  principle,  so-called,  is  itself  a  fact,  but  so  large  and  com- 
prehensive as  to  afford  the  logical  ground  for  a  number  of  other 
subordinate  facts.  It  is  not  related  to  these  facts  as  their  cause 
or  origin,  but  is  their  logical  antecedent.  It  is  the  reason  for 
believing  in  their  existence.  Because  it  is,  they  must  be.  Any 
fact  may  by  this  definition  be  the  principle  of  ancflher  group  of 
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facts,  and  thus  all  radical  difference  between  fact  and  principle 
ceases.  The  St.  Louis  bridge  is  a  fact  which  in  its  turn  becomes? 
the  principle  or  reason  or  logical  ground  for  a  group  of  other  fact& 
dependent  upon  it. 

Reflection  reveals  that  an  operative  principle  or  a  principle  of 
being  may  be  the  ground  of  a  principle  of  knowing, — in  fact,, 
must  be, — and,  therefore,  all  principles  of  knowing,  or  regulative 
principles,  must  have  their  origin  in  principles  of  being,  or  origi- 
native principles.  By  operative  principles,  which  are  forms  of 
energy,  all  regulative  principles  are  produced.  The  real  **/n- 
mum  caputy  (chief  head)  or  principle,  then,  is  an  energy  which  by 
its  action  brings  a  fact  into  existence ;  and  the  order  or  mode- 
according  to  which  that  energy  acts  is  its  law.  The  two  princi- 
ples of  attraction  and  repulsion,  the  one  between  the  earth  and 
the  air,  and  the  other  between  the  particles  of  air,  produces  the- 
two  facts  of  the  gravity  and  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  these- 
properties  of  air  make  possible  the  barometer,  which  is  another- 
fact.  Every  fact  must  have  its  principle.  Every  group  of  kin- 
dred facts  must  find  their  origin  in  a  principle.  When  I  have- 
discovered  the  laws  of  the  activity  of  a  principle,  and  have  ar- 
ranged its  facts  in  their  proper  relations  of  co-ordination  audi 
subordination,  according  to  these  laws,  I  have  discovered  the- 
science  of  the  field  of  activity  of  this  principle.  That  is,  I  can- 
trace  the  activity  of  the  principle,  acting  in  accordance  with  the- 
law  of  its  being,  in  the  facts  that  I  observe,  and  from  my  knowl- 
edge of  these  laws  and  facts  I  can  infer  what  other  facts  must  be,, 
that  I  have  not  observed. 

A  science  is  simple   when  but  a  single  principle  is  active. 
That  science  is  complex  in  which  more  than  one  principle  is- 
involved.     The  science  of  teaching  is  very  complex,  and,  there- 
fore, difficult  to  discover  and  formulate.  g.  p.  b. 


\,        THE  THEORY  OF  METHODS  IN  READING. 


Under  means  of  making  the  work  interesting  in  reading,  it  was. 
said  that  there  are  three  general  ways — illustration,  conversa- 
tional exercises,  and  reading  to  pupils.     Of  these,  the  first  two> 
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were  briefly  considered  in  the  last  article,  and  the  third— reading 
to  pupils — claims  attention  in  this  number. 

Reading  to  children  is  employed  to  confessedly  great  advan- 
tage in  the  family,  and  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  it  is  neglected 
to  so  great  an  extent  in  many  schools.  Reading  to  pupils  has, 
clearly,  two  advantages : — 

First,  it  furnishes  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  pupils  to  learn  to 
read  for  themselves ;  and  this  is  peculiar  to  it  in  distinction  from 
telling  the  same  thing  to  the  pupils  in  the  teacher's  own  words. 
The  teacher  should  read  to  the  school ;  interest  them  in  what  he 
reads  by  clustering  pleasant  associations  round  the  book ;  and 
lead  the  children  to  see  that  he  gains  a*large  part  of  his  knowl- 
edge from  books. 

If  the  children  are  thus  frequently  shown  both  directly  and 
indirectly  the  pleasures  of  reading  for  themselves,  an  incentive 
to  master  the  formal,  hard,  dry  side  of  reading  will  naturally 
arise  in  the  mind,  because  of  the  desire  to  take  possession  of  the 
beauty  and  enchantment  which  the  form  has  within  it,  forever 
locked  away  and  hidden  from  all  not  possessed  of  the  key — 
power  to  read. 

The  second  advantage  of  reading  to  pupils  is  the  culture  that 
it  brings  to  the  imaginative,  moral,  and  aesthetic  natures,  to 
which  it  should  be  addressed. 

Direct  address,  or  the  telling  of  stories  to  the  children  may,  it 
is  true,  accomplish  the  same  end ;  but  even  if  all  teachers  pos- 
sessed tbe  grace  and  charm  of  narration  that  is  found  in  the 
works  of  Irving,  Prescott,  Dickens,  Miss  Alcott,  and  like  writers, 
which  is  not  the  case,  their  power  would  be  greatly  extended  by 
the  use  of  books.  These  present  a  large  range  of  beautiful  ideas 
clothed  in  elegant  and  graceful  drapery,  giving  them  a  pernia- 
tent  existence  to  which  the  child  may  be  led  again  and  again, 
each  time  with  renewed  pleasure ;  for  the  child  delights  in  an 
old  story,  because  aTl  his  surroundings  are  new  to  him,  and  he 
seeks  repose  from  novelty  in  familiarity,  just  as  when  the  world 
grows  old  to  the  mature,  they  seek  a  change  from  monotony  in 
novelty. 

Reading  to  children,  in  addition  to  interesting  them,  tends,  if 
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rightly  conducted,  to  confer  that  which  is  one  great  aim  of  edu- 
cation— the  power  of  close  and  self-sustaining  attention. 

The  books  from  which  to  read  belong  to  two  classes — those 
whose  subject-matter  is  real,  and  those  in  which  it  is  imaginative. 
Of  the  former,  many  incidents  of  biography  and  history  may  be 
employed,  but  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  might  at  first  be  sup- 
posed, because  they  do  not,  in  a  large  measure,  present  the  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  virtues,  but  are,  in  many  cases,  connected  with 
wrong,  oppression,  and  punishment. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  most  of  biographies  and  histories  are 
written  for  adults,  and  need  much  modification  in  order  that  they 
may  be  available  for  primary  work. 

The  second  class  of  books — the  imaginative — has,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  sent  into  exile  by  the  utilitarian  spirit,  which  prevails 
to  a  harmful  degree  in  the  public  schools.  Almost  all  of  the  old 
nursery  and  fairy  tales  have  been  banished  by  this  spirit,  but  they 
should  be  recalled  and  used  again,  being  fitted  for  all  children 
in  all  times.  They  are  much  superior  in  respect  of  healthy  in- 
fluence, to  many  that  have  superseded  them.  They  develop  the 
imagination,  amuse  and  interest,  and  are,  at  the  same  time  edu- 
cating, since  they  have,  especially  the  fairy  tales,  a  distinct  moral 
influence,  separating  the  good  from  the  bad  by  an  impassable 
gulf.  The  spirit  which  would  make  the  public  school  a  mere 
drill-ground  on  which  to  prepare  the  child  to  earn  his  daily  bread, 
would  exclude  all  these  primary  imaginative  tales  from  the  realm 
of  educative  influences,  and  from  the  schools,  disregarding  the 
fact  that  the  aesthetic  faculty  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  unfold  in  the 
mind  of  the  child. 

The  aesthetic  nature  is  regarded  by  Herbert  Spencer  as  the 
mere  ornament  of  life — the  *^ effervescence  of  civilization,"  the 
culture  of  which  may  be  deferred  to  some  distant  d.iy  of  idle 
leisure  in  a  future  golden  age,  in  order  meantime  to  press  for- 
ward the  studies  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  material  existence.  **When,"  says  that  distinguished  thinker, 
**the  forces  of  Nature  have  been  fully  conquered  to  man's  use, 
when  the  means  of  production  have  been  brought  to  perfection, 
when  labor  has  been  economized  to  the  highest  degree,  when 
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-educatian  has  been  so  systematized  that  a  preparation  for  the 
more  essential  activities  may  be  made  with  comparative  rapidity, 
and  when,  consequently,  there  is  a  great  increase  of  spare  time, 
then  will  the  Beautiful,  both  in  Art  and  Nature,  rightly  fill  a  large 
space  in  the  minds  of  all." 

The  scheme  of  education  as  given  by  Alexander  Bain  would 
also  exclude  this  important  means  of  arousing  interest  from  the 
schools  and  relegate  it  to  the  family.  He  regards  early  imagina- 
tive literature  as  only  '*a  means  for  indulging  the  emotions, — an 
ingredient  in  the  satisfaction  of  life,"  going  on  to  state — ^*In  ad- 
dition to  our  enjoyment  gained  from  realities,  we  crave  for  the 
contribution  to  our  enjoyment  which  comes  from  ideality.  Now 
Ideality  is  a  different  thing  in  different  ages, — fairy  tales  and 
extravaganzas  for  the  young;  the  poetry  of  Milton  for  the  old. 
There  is  nothing  educative  in  the  first  instance;  we  are  not  aim- 
ing at  instruction,  but  drinking  in  emotion.  The  gratifying  of 
children  with  the  literature  of  the  imagination  is  a  matter  for  the 
parent,  as  much  as  giving  them  country  walks  or  holiday  treats." 

Both  of  these  eminent  educators  seem  to  ignore  to  too  great  a 
degree  the  fact  that  the  aesthetic  faculty  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
unfold,  and  that  therefore  primary  imaginative  literature  becomes 
educative ;  and  also  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  means  of  interest 
in  the  formal  or  primary  side  of  reading,  in  that  it  opens  enchanted 
ground  and  wonder-land  in  connection  with  that  subject. 

If  it  were  possible  to  separate  education  from  interest,  and  to 
contract  it  into  a  training  which  had  for  its  first  object  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  means  for  improved  material  existence,  it  might  well 
be  asked  whether  the  race  so  trained  would  be  likely  to  have  any 
lalrge  space  of  mind  left  to  be  filled  by  beauty  in  the  idle  years, 
after  nature  had  been  forced  to  contribute  all  she  could  to  man's 
material  prosperity. 

A  school  training  separated  from  interest  and  xsthetics,  through 
the  early  formative  years  would  tend  to  lead  those  who  come  un- 
der its  influence  to  say  at  last, — 

"Little  we  see  in  Nature  'hat  is  ours, 
We  have  jjiven  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon. 
This  sen,  that  bares  her  bos<>m  to  the  moon, 
The  winds,  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hour?, 
Am\  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers, 
For  this,  for  everything  we  are  out  of  tune; 
It  moves  us  not." 
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Some  of  the  books  that  are  considered  suitable  are : — 
Jane  Austin's  novels,  (realistic.) 
Anderson's  Fairy  Tales. 
u£sop's  Fables.     Robinson  Crusoe. 
Little  Folks  in  Fur  and  Feathers. 
Near  Home  and  Far  Off. 
Extracts  from  such  writers  as  Miss  Edgworth,  Mrs.  Barbauld,. 
Miss  Alcott,   "Peter  Parley,"  "Sophie  May,"  "H.  H."  and 
others. 

Such  periodicals  as  St.  Nicholas,  Youth's  Companion,  Harper's 
Young  Folks,  The  Wide-Awake,  The  Century,  Harper's  Maga- 
zine and  Weekly  (judiciously  used).  The  Nursery,  Our  Little 

Men  and  Women,  and  others. 

Howard  Sandisok- 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  Lewis  H.  Jokbs,  Supt.  Indianapolis  SchooIa.| 

PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 


AS  soon  as  the  '* directions"  have  been  well  mastered  by  pu- 
pils, the  true  character  and  purpose  of  a  map  should  be 
developed:  First,  in  order  that  pupils  shall  make  proper 
use  of  the  map  in  finding  the  location  and  direction  of  unfamiliar 
places,  they  must  be  made  to  understand  the  artificial  agreement 
by  which  the  top  of  the  map  shall  always  represent  the  north,  the 
bottom,  south,  etc.  This  arrangement  is,  of  course,  entirely 
arbitrary ;  but  the  custom  is  well  established,  and  is  likely  to  re- 
main as  now.  In  such  cases,  when  there  are  no  strong,  logical 
reasons  that  can  be  used  to  explain  the  particular  choice  that  has 
been  made,  it  is  yet  possible  to  make  the  choice  seem  reasonable^ 
so  that  the  fact  shall  become  a  part  of  one's  being  rather  than  re- 
main a  bare  fact  of  the  memory,  liable  to  be  lost  at  any  time. 

The  following  plan  will  assist  to  make  a  map  seem  a  true  rep- 
resentation, and  the  application  of  the  terms  north,  east,  south, 
and  west  in  the  customary  way  to  them,  seem  reasonable  and 
appropriate. 
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Have  pupils  take  slates  and  pencils.  If  they  are  not  already 
facing  the  north,  have  them  rise  and  face  in  that  direction. 
Point  out  the  north  side  of  the  room.  Direct  each  to  draw  a 
line  on  the  side  of  his  slate  nearest  this  wall.  Pupils  may  draw 
by  leaning  pencil  against  slate  frame  if  they  pi-efer.  When  this 
line  is  drawn,  step  to  east  side  of  roopi  and  ask  children  to  re- 
main in  same  position  as  before  and  draw  a  line  on  that  part  of 
the  slate  nearest  the  east  wall.  Do  the  same  for  the  other  sides. 
Nor  there  are  four  lines  drawn,  enclosing  the  body  of  the  slate. 
Have  a  pointing  exercise,  with  such  directions  as  follows :  *  *  Toucb 
the  line  that  is  nearest  the  north  side  of  the  room ;  the  line  near- 
est the  east  side;  the  south  side;  the  west  side,  etc.,  etc."  Then, 
'*  Touch  the  line  that  means  the  north  side,  that  means  the  east 
side,  etc.,  etc."  While  this  exercise  is  being  carried  on  rapidly y 
the  teacher  should  walk  around  the  room,  and  occasionally  ask. 
pupils  to  face  her,  but  keep  up  the  pointing  so  rapidly  that  the 
,  attention  is  taken  off  the  changes  of  position.  Pupils  will  there- 
fore point  to  the  same  line  to  mean  the  north  or  the  east,  what- 
ever be  the  position  in  which  the  slate  may  chance  for  the  mo- 
ment to  be  held.  The  teacher  might  now  tell  pupils  to  move  the 
lines  in  from  the  frame  of  the  slate  as  far  as  she  chooses  to  have 
them  placed,  making  the  map  smaller.  Review  the  pointing, 
exercise  as  before,  being  careful  to  commence  it  when  pupils  are 
facing  norths  and  to  make  the  changes  of  position  while  pupils- 
are  absorbed  in  the  pointing. 

Now  take  a  real,  printed  map  and  place  it  on  the  floor  with- 
its  top  at  the  north.  Gather  the  class  about  it  and  ask  one  pupib 
to  touch  the  north  side  of  the  map,  another,  the  east  side,  etc. 
While  they  are  busy  thus  in  the  touching  of  the  different  sides,, 
take  hold  of  the  map  and  raise  it  slightly,  being  careful  to  have 
the  children  kept  busy  in  watching  the  pointing.  Keep  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the  map  a  little  from  time  to  time,  till  at  last 
it  is  left  hanging  in  its  appropriate  place  on  the  wall;  the  pupils^ 
now  naturally  point  to  the  top  for  the  north  side,  to  the  bottom 
for  the  south,  etc.,  etc.  Stop  the  pointing  exercise,  and  have 
pupils  attempt  to  tell  what  part  of  the  map  is  the  north  side^ 
what  part  is  the  south  side,  etc.,  etc.     The  result  will  be  a  cor- 
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rect  use  of  the  terms  top,  bottom,  right,  and  left;  and .  besides, 
the  pupils  will  have  a  conviction  that  they  are  using  these  terms 
naturally  and  appropriately.  This  is  worth  much  more  than  to 
have  them  simply  learn  and  recite  the  common  text  book  state- 
ment about  the  matter.  By  the  method  here  indicated  they  have 
learned  the  fact  for  all  time,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will 
never  mentally  question  the  propriety  of  the  custom. 

A  subsequent  lesson  should  be  devoted  to  the  comparison  of 
pictures  and  maps.  The  text-books  give  good  aid,  especially  by 
giving  the  picture  of  a  scene,  and  beside  it  a  map  of  the  same 
region. 

With  the  above  preparation  pupils  are  ready  to  enter  intelli- 
gently upon  the  study  of  the  solid  body  of  facts  composing  Geog- 
raphy, by  means  of  maps  and  printed  text. 


PRIMARY  READING. 


ISABEL  LAWRENCE, 
Teacher  of  Methods  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

In  the  early  works  on  learning  to  read,  Jacotot's  doctrine  that 
*'The  pupil  must  learn  something  thoroughly  and  refer  every- 
thing to  that,"  is  eminently  important. 

To  know  even  a  very  few  words  perfectly,  so  as  to  recognize 
them  instantly,  and  instandy  to  think  the  thought  they  represent, 
is  to  have  gained  great  power  toward  the  acquisition  of  the  art 
of  reading.  To  be  able  to  recognize  many  words  slowly  and 
with  difficulty,  without  thought  of  their  meaning,  is  to  have  ac- 
quired a  bad  habit,  which  may  last  a  life-time, — to  possess  little 
knowledge  and  a  great  drawback  in  acquiring  more. 

Variety  of  plan  is  indispensable  to  the  security  of  thorough 
results.  The  best  teachers  *'  beg,  borrow,  steal"  plans  to  delight 
the  little  folks  with  a  drill  which  monotony  would  render  exceed- 
ingly tiresome.  Even  if  a  whole  suggestion  can  not  be  obtained, 
a  half-hint,  an  eighth,  or  a  sixteenth  is  eagerly  seized  by  the  wide- 
awake teacher,  who  supplies  the  other  half,  or  seven -eighths  with 
better  results  than  if  the  whole  were  borrowed. 

Here  are  a  few  plans  which  have  received  thorough  testing  in 
ithe  school-room ; 
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I.  The  words  may  be  printed  upon  separate  cards.  By  hold- 
ing up  the  word  a  moment,  and  then  calling  for  it  after  it  has  been 
removed,  the  children  are  tested  on  their  ability  to  recognize  the 
word  at  sight.  I  know  of  no  other  method  which  aids  this  point 
so  materially. 

Be  careful  to  observe  the  following  cautions,  however:  The 
printing  on  the  card  must  be  so  coarse  and  distinct  that  it  can 
be  read  without  straining  the  eye-sight.  The  card  must  be  held 
sti/l,  or  the  effect  is  similar  to  reading  in  a  railway  car. 

2  The  teacher  may  print  or  write  rapidly  on  the  board  direc- 
tions which  the  children  read  silently  and  obey. 

The  elephant  who  is  being  taught  to  read  by  having  his  orders 
''march,"  *'stop,"  etc.,  printed  on  a  board  before  him,  is  likely 
to  have  his  intelligence  appealed  to,  far  more  than  the  children 
who  are  taught  to  name  words  without  thought,  and  call  it  read- 
ing. 

An  ingenious  teacher  will  enlarge  this  plan — will  thus  carry 
on  lively  conversations  with  the  children,  telling  them  stories,  or 
giving  them  object  lessons — all  upon  the  black-board — without  a 
spoken  word  on  her  part.  This  plan  secures  intelligent  reading, 
as  well  as  a  lively  interest. 

3.  Words  nearly  alike  may  be  placed  side  by  side,  and  their 
differences  pointed  out.  They  may  then  be  printed  r::]ndly  upon 
the  board,  children  raising  hands  when  the  word  before  agrt^ed 
upon  appears.  A  word  may  be  distinguished  from  its  ''frauds'* 
in  the  same  way  as  watch  from  wadch,  ivetch^  etc. 

4.  Printing  a  word  from  memory  is  a  good  test  of  a  child's 
knowledge  of  it.  I  doubt  if  a  word  is  ever  perfectly  known,  if 
the  child  is  unable  to  reproduce  it  correctly  spelled. 

If  teachers  would  insist  upon  thoroughness  in  this  respect  at 
the  very  outstart,  observation  would  be  highly  cultivated,  and  the 
problem  of  spelling  nearly  solved. — School  JournaL 


SOMETHING  TO  DO 


Try  to  find  something  for  the  little  ones  to  do^ — something 
suited  to  their  abilities.  They  can  learn  words  and  hunt  oat 
the  known  from  the  unknown  words  on  the  chart.  They  can 
use  a  pencil  nicely  on  the  slate  or  black-board.     They  can  copyj 
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spelling  or  reading  lessons.  They  can  hunt  for  pictures  and 
learn  to  study  pictures,  to  tell  you  all  about  what  they  see  in 
them.  They  can  count  and  combine  numbers.  They  can  listen 
to  stories;  tell  stories  too.  They  can  play.  They  can  sing. 
They  can  use  an  extra  reces3  to  advantage.  They  can  sit  quiet 
for  a  short  time.  They  can  get  a  lesson  if  it  is  one  they  know 
how  to  get,  and  one  in  which  they  have  some  interest.  They 
can  get  into  mischief,  if  there  is  nothing  else  provided  for  their 
occupation.  Treated  kindly  and  reasonably  they  are  usually 
obedient,  glad  to  do  what  they  are  directed  to  do,  pleased  in  do- 
ing right.  They  come  to  school  with  intentions  of  being  good,- 
and  if  they  have  a  fair  chance^  they  will  succeed.  Treat  them 
as  though  they  had  some  sense,  some  feelings,  some  rights,  and 
they  will  prove  themselves  worthy  of  appreciation. — Intelligence. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(This  Department  is  conducted  by  Geo.  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Prin.  Indianapolis  schools.] 

PRIMARY  NUMBER  LESSON. 


Note  — This  lesson  is  intended  for  pupils  who  can  count  by  ones  to  twenty. 
The  teacher  should  be  supplied  with  quite  a  number  of  wooden  tooth-picks 
and  other  convenient  objects.  These  tooth- picks  should  be  bound  together 
into  bundles  of  ten  by  small  rubber  bands.  Several  single  ones  should  be 
left  in  the  box.  These,  with  some  crayon  and  a  suitable  black-board,  is  all 
the  materials  needed. 

TEACHER,  holding  one  tooth-pick  in  his  hand,  asks  how  many 
he  has.  Of  course  the  oral  answer  comes,  one.  Setting  the 
one  tooth-pick  on  the  ledge  of  the  black-board,  he  says  he 
knows  a  way  of  telling  how  many  he  has  without  saying  one. 
This  excites  the  curiosity  of  some.  There  may  be  some  pupils 
who  know  the  figure  and  who  may  wish  to  show  that  they  know 
it.  The  teacher  grants  the  privilege.  The  pupil  steps  to  the 
board,  and  the  teacher  placing  his  finger  just  above  the  tooth- 
pick, leaving  room  for  the  figure  one  between  his  finger  and  the 
tooth-pick,  says,  ''Johnnie  is  going  to  put  something  on  the  board 
that  will  show  how  many  tooth-picks  we  have  here."  Johnnie 
then  writes  the  figure  one  just  over  the  tooth  pick. 
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"But,"  says  one,  ** suppose  he  d6es  not  write  the  figure  one, 
or  if  he  does,  he  writes  it  somewhere  else  ? "  If  he  does  not 
write  the  figure,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  know  it,  and 
that  no  one  in  the  class  knows  it,  the  teacher  should  write  it  Do 
not  spend  much  time  in  ascertaining  whether  there  are  any  who 
do  know  it  J  two  or  three  trials  should  be  sufficient.  If  he  writes 
it  in  the  wrong  place,  ask  him  to  put  it  just  above  the  tooth-pick 
so  that  we  may  know  what  he  means  by  it.  If  the  teacher  acts 
just  as  was  directed  above  and  says,  ''Johnnie  will  put  something 
on  the  board  that  will  show  how  many  we  have"  at  just  the  right 
time,  Johnnie  will  not  fail  to  put  the  figure  just  where  we  wish 
him  to  put  it.  Much  more  depends  upon  the  ac^an  of  the  teacher 
than  is  supposed  at  first  thought. 

Teacher  now  puts  such  questions  as  the  following :  ' '  What 
■does  this  mean  ?"  pointing  to  the  figure. 

Pupil.     *  *  One  tooth-pick. " 

Tr.  * '  Bring  me  as  many  as  this  fiigure  (pointing  to  it)  means. " 
Each  pupil  gets  one  toothpick  from  the  box.  The  teacher  has 
now  incidentally  called  this  character ^^r^  one.  After  this  has 
been  done  several  times,  he  asks,  pointing  to  the  figure,  **  What 
is  this?" 

Pu.     ''The  figure  one." 

Tr.     "What  does  this  figure  one  mean  ?" 

Pu.     "One  tooth-pick." 

Tr.  "How  would  you  show  that  I  have  one  cent?"  Here 
a  little  doubt  arises — they  think.  Some  one  finally  says,  "Write 
one  over  the  cent."  Teacher  places  the  cent  where  the  figure 
may  be  written  over  it  and  the  pupil  makes  the  figure  over  it. 

Tr.     "Does  this  figure  one  look  just  like  the  other?" 

Pu.     "Yes,  sir." 

Teacher  makes  several  ones  and  has  pupils  put  different  ob- 
jects just  beneath  them,  as,  grain  of  corn,  pebble,  marble,  pen- 
cil, etc.  He  then  changes  the  objects,  placing  the  corn  where 
the  tooth-pick  was,  the  pebble  where  the  corn  was,  and  so  on. 
The  pupils  are  thereby  led  to  see  that  the  figure  one  may  mean 
one  any  thing.  The  teacher  puts  all  the  objects  in  the  box.  He 
writes  the  figure  ong  on  the  board  and  asks  each  pupil  to  get  the 
•number  meant  from  the  box.     Numerous  exercises  of  this  sort 
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lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  the  figure  one  may  mean  any  thing. 
Similar  exercises  may  be  given  with  the  other  figures. 

[  71?  be  continue  J. "] 


OPENING  EXERCISES. 


The  tardy  bell  has  rung  and  having  sung  an  appropriate  song 
my  bright  little  seven-year-olds  are  sitting  with  folded  hands 
looking  towards  me  to  see  what  is  to  be  done  next. 

**\Vho  can  tell  me  what  a  mine  is?"  Frank — **It*s  a  big 
hole  down  in  the  ground."  '*  Who  made  it,  and  what  is  it  for?'' 
(The  hands  not  appearing  with  much  alacrity,  I  conclude  my 
little  folks  do  not  know.)  **  Very  well,  I  will  tell  you.  A  great 
many  men  worked  a  long  time  to  dig  it.  After  digging  down  a 
distance,  then  they  dug  under  the  ground  perhaps  for  miles. 
They  do  this  to  get  the  coal  or  iron  or  copper  or  some  such  things 
out  of  the  mine.  Now  just  think,  these  men  go  down  to  work 
where  it  is  darker  than  the  darkest  night  you  ever  saw,  for  no- 
sunlight  can  possibly  reach  them.  How  do  you  think  they  see 
to  work?"  Maggie — **They  might  carry  lamps."  **Yes,  but 
they  can't  carry  them  in  their  hands,  for  they  must  work  with 
them.  They  wear  them  on  their  caps,  so  that  each  man  always 
has  his  lamp  right  with  him.  Can  any  one  see  by  the  light  ex- 
cept the  man  who  carries  it?"  Willie — **Yes,  they  can  see  by 
each  other's  lights."  *-That  is  true;  so  every  man's  light  helps 
not  only  himself  but  also  his  neighbor.  Now  we  are  not  miners, 
and  shall  not  be  in  any  dark  mine  to-day,  but  we  can  each  carry 
a  bright  little  light  that  will  not  only  help  us,  but  also  the  pupils 
near  us.  I  mean  this :  I  look  over  there  and  see  Charlie  sitting 
so  straight  and  nice  that  I  thmk  he  is  letting  his  light  shine  very 
brightly." 

**  Pretty  soon  Fred,  who  sits  near,  sees  him  too,  and  that  makes 
him  think  to  sit  up  straight.  After  a  while  Katie  will  put  such 
pretty  writing  on  her  slate  that  Bertha  will  think,  *  I'll  try  and 
make  mine  nice  too.'  So  she  will  let  her  light  shine  in  a  way 
that  will  do  her  and  some  one  else  good  too.  Now,  every  time 
you  do  something  that  is  nice  and  good  you  help  some  one  else 
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to  do  the  same.  No  matter  where  you  are,  all  the  little  kind 
and  good  actions  or  words  that  come  from  you  shine  out  just  as 
bright  as  real  little  lights  in  a  dark  place.  I  shall  write,  *  Let 
your  light  shine,*  on  the  board.  See  how  bright  you  can  make 
it  to-day  by  trying  to  do  something  right  yourself,  and  so  helping 
some  one  else  to  do  well."  m.  f. 


'PRACTICING." 


Quite  frequently  pupils  may  be  seen  working  very  busily 
with  the  pen  on  a  sheet  of  •* practice  paper."  They  are  making 
coils  of  capital  o's,  or  some  other  ''movement"  exercise.  Ask 
them  what  they  are  doing,  and  they  will  say  they  are  practicing. 
So  they  are,  but  examine  their  work  to  see  if  you  can  discover 
what  they  are  practicing.  The  last  exercise  is  no  betrer  than 
the  first.  There  seems  to  be  no  thought  in  either, — no  object  in 
view  except  to  cover  paper  with  ink.  We  find  they  are  practic- 
ing bad  habits,  fixing  them  more  firmly.  Practice  is  good,  but 
let  us  see  to  it  that  the  pupils  practice  the  good.  If  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  pupil  has  some  aim  running  through  his  practice, 
it  is  worth  something ;  otherwise  it  is  worse  than  nothing.  He 
may  be  trying  to  correct  a  mistake  in  the  form  of  the  letter  O — 
such  as  making  the  lower  left  hand  part  look  like  a  pocket; 
or  he  may  be  trying  to  see  how  often  he  can  pass  the  pen  around 
in  exactly  the  same  place,  which,  of  course,  enables  him  to  gain 
control  of  his  muscles,  so  that  he  may  write  where  he  looks  with 
ease  and  certainty. 

Always  see  that  the  pupils  have  something  to  practice  that  is 
good. 

** INTEREST  AND  ENTHUSIASM." 


Do  NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  Your  pupils  may  be  interested,  and 
yet  may  not  be  learning  the  subject  in  hand. 

**  Anything  to  create  interest  and  enthusiasm,"  said  a  certain 

educator.     The  writer  once  gave  a  very  interesting  exercise 

to  his  school.     The  pupils  were  full  of  enthusiasm.     They  were 

so  full  that  they  desired  to  come  closer  that  they  might  get  the 
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full  benefit  of  the  experiment.  They  were  allowed  to  come. 
They  were  questioned  next  day  as  to  the  facts  of  the  lesson. 
They  knew  almost  nothing.    Interest  and  enthusiasm  are  not  alL 


'DO  YOU  SEE?" 


After  explaining  a  difficult  point  to  a  pupil,  it  is  quite  com- 
mon and  natural  to  say,  *  *  Do  you  see  ? "  Nine  pupils  out  of 
ten  will  say,  '*Yes."  This  generally  satisfies  the  teacher.  Ask 
him  to  tell  you  what  he  sees,  and  you  and  he  will  both  be  sur- 
prised. 


The  Man  who  was  Nearest  the  North  Pole. — Lieut.  Jas. 
B.  Lockwook  is  the  young  American  of  the  Greely  polar  expe- 
dition who  ,won  the  *  *  blue  ribbon  of  honor "  for  approaching 
nearer  to  the  North  Pole  than  any  known  explorer.  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  daring  and  adventurous  of  the  Greely 
crew,  and  with  one  or  two  chosen  companions  made  extensive 
explorations. 

In  1883  Lieut.  Lock  wood  and  Sergt.  Brainard  succeeded  in 
crossing  Grinnel  Land,  and,  ninety  miles  from  Beautux  Biy, 
struck  the  head  of  a  fiord  from  the  Western  Sea,  which  was  tem- 
porarily named,  by  Lock  wood,  Greely  Fiord.  From  the  center 
of  the  fiord,  in  latitude  80°  30',  longitude  78°  30,'  Lieut.  Lock- 
wood  saw  the  termination  of  the  northern  shore,  some  twenty 
miles  west,  and  the  southern  shore  extending  some  fifty  miles, 
and  Cape  Lockwood  some  seventy  miles  distant,  and,  appa- 
rently, a  separate  land  from  Grinnell  Land.  This  has  been 
named  Arthur  Land. 

On  May  13,  Lieut.  Lockwood  and  Sergt.  Brainard  reached 
an  island  called  Lockwood  Island,  in  latitude  83^  24',  and  lon- 
gitude 44°  5',  which  was  one  degree  of  latitude  farther  north 
than  any  other  explorer  has  ever  reached. 

Lieut.  Lockwood  was  the  son  of  Gen.  Lockwood  at  Washing- 
ton, and  died  April  6,  from  exposure  and  insufficient  nourish- 
ment. Thus  to  America  now  belongs  the  honor  of  having  made 
the  farthest  point  in  Arctic  explorations. 
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EDITORIAL. 


W.  A.  BELL,  Editor-in-Chief  and  Proprietor. 

GEO.  P.  fiROWN,  Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Associate  Editor  and  Editor  of  the 

Department  of  Pedagogy. 
LEWIS  H.  JONES,  Superintedent  of  Indianapolis  Schools,  and  Editor  of  the  Primary 

Department. 

GEO.    F.    BA8S,  Supervising  Principal  Indianapolis  Schools,  and  Critic  in  Training 

School,  Editor  of  The  School  Room  Department. 
A.  W.   BRAYTON,  Prof,  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Indianapolis  Schools,  is  Editor 
of  the  Popular  Science  Department. 

Prof  E.  E.Whitk,  Ohio ;  Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  Purdue  University :  Hubert  M.  Skinnbr, 
Chief  Clerk  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction :  Jas.  Baldwin,  Supt.  Schools  Rushville ;  How- 
ard Sandison,  W.  W.  Parsons, and  Michael  Sbilbr,  of  State  Normal  School;  Emma 
Mont.  McRab,  Principal  Marion  High  School;  H.  S.  Tarbbll,  late  Supt.of  the  Indi 
anapolis  Schools,  are  frequent  contributors. 

Many  other  able  writers  contribute  occasional  articles  to  the  Journal.  Should  all 
those  be  enrolled  as  "  Contributing  Editors"  who  contribute  one  article  or  more  a  year  the 
list  could  be  indefinitely  extended. 

This  large  list  of  special  editors  and  able  contributors  insures  for  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  the  best,  the  freshest,  the  most  practical  thoughts  and  methods  in  all  depart- 
ments of  school  work. 

The  Miscellaneous  and  Personal  Departments  of  the  Journal  will  not  be  neglected,  but 
it  places  special  emphasis  on  its  large  amount  of  unequaled  practical  and  helpful  educa- 
tional articles. 

^     »     ^ 

An  ageni  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  for  the  Journal  in  every  town- 
ship in  the  State,     Send  for  terms. 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  *^i  in  two  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 
as  the  state. 

m    m     m 

Queen  Victoria  is  sixty- five  years  old.  She  has  been  forty-seven 
years  on  the  British  throne. 

Do  not  fail  to  read  Howard  Sandison's  article  in  the  Pedagogical 
Department  in  this  issue.     It  is  full  of  suggestive  practical  thoughts. 

Literary  Societies — A  teacher  can  do  much  for  the  young  peo- 
ple of  a  community  by  the  organization  of  a  literary  society.  Such 
a  society,  well  conducted,  can  be  made  the  means  of  securing  much 
reading  and  general  culture  on  the  part  of  both  young  and  old.  Let 
the  enterprise  be  undertaken  early  and  planned  wisely,  and  there 
can  be  no  noubt  as  to  the  results. 

Fall  Arbor  Day. — The  Arbor  Day  observed  last  spring  was  a 
great  success  and  resulted  in  the  planting  of  thousands  of  trees  on 
and  about  school  premises.  As  most  of  the  country  schools  were 
closed  before  the  appointed  day,  of  course  comparatively  little  was 
done  in  these  districts.  November  is  just  as  good  a  month  in  which 
to  transplant  as  is  April,  and  as  all  the  schools,  country,  village,  and 
city,  will  be  in  session  at  that  time,  the  Journal  hopes  that  the  com 
mittee  appointed  by  the  State  Association  last  winter,  who  planned  so 
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successfully  for  the  Spring  Arbor  Day.  will  go  forward  at  once  and 
provide  for  a  Fall  Arbor  Day.  Such  a  course  will  secure  the  plant- 
ing of  many  trees  and  the  ornamenting  of  many  unsightly  school 
yards. 

'•Stop  MY  Paper.**— The  Journal  wishes  to  repeat  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  write  to  have  the  Journal  stopped,  when  the  time  of 
subscription  has  expired.  It  always  stops  at  the  end  of  the  time 
subscribed  for,  in  the  absence  of  a  request  to  continue  it  longer. 

The  Journal  believes  in  abiding  by  its  contracts ;  so  when  the  time 
is  out  for  which  a  reader  has  agreed  to  take  it  that  is  the  end  of  it,  so 
far  as  that  contract  is  concerned.  The  law  that  allows  an  editor  to 
"push"  his  paper  on  a  subscriber  beyond  the  time  subscribed  for  is 
one  sided,  unjust,  and  should  be  repealed. 

The  Journal  could  increase  its  subscription  list  several  thousand 
by  taking  advantage  of  this  '*  impecunious  editor's  law.'*  but  its  busi- 
ness ideas  will  not  admit  of  it. 

The  National  Normal  is  the  name  of  the  little  i6-page  monthly 
published  at  Lebanon,  O  ,  as  the  organ  of  the  National  Normal  Uni- 
versity, located  there  The  paper  most  truly  represents  the  school. 
Mr.  A.  Holbrook  and  his  sons  have  maintained  for  many  years  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  private  schools  in  the  United  States,  for  which 
they  deserve  much  credit. 

A  characteristic  of  both  the  school  and  the  paper  is  that  they  claim 
"originality"  in  every  thing.  In  the  numerous  advertisements  I 
have  read,  I  am  unable  to  recall  a  single  case  in  which  an  adjective 
was  used  in  the  positive  or  comparative  degree.  The  advs.  of  the 
school  and  the  paper  in  speaking  of  their  own  merits  deal  exclusively 
in  "superlatives." 

A  few  years  ago  the  school  was  called  "^he  National  Normal 
School  "  It  would  seem  that  this  name  was  sufficiently  high-sound- 
ing, especially  when  the  word  national  was  emphasized ;  but  recently 
the  name  has  been  changed  and  the  vulgar  word  school  has  been 
displaced  by  university,  and  we  now  have  "The  National  Normal 
University  y 

The  paper  which  is  the  exponent  of  the  "university"  is  advertised 
as  "The  only  authoritative  representative  of  independent  normal 
methods  of  teaching  and  school  discipline." 

"  Only  authoritative  "  is  expressive  Who  has  secured  a  copy-right 
on  "independent  normal  methods."  or  any  other  methods  of  teach- 
ing? 

The  Journal  believes  in  advertising,  and  saying  the  best  thing 
within  the  bounds  of  truth,  for  the  thing  advertised,  but  it  freely  ad- 
mits its  great  dislike  of  this  "  blow-hard."  "  claim-all "  style  indulged 
in  by  the  National  Normal. 
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THE  JOURNAL'S  BOOM. 

The  friends  of  the  Journal  will  be  glad  to  know  that  its  prosperity 
was  never  before  so  great  as  at  present.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  September  issue  was  500  greater  than  any  other  September 
issue  since  the  establishment  of  the  paper,  it  was  entirely  exhausted 
before  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  at  the  date  c  f  this  writing  (ten 
days  before  the  close  of  ^he  month)  the  names  of  more  than  stx  hun*> 
dred  subscribers  have  been  received  asking  for  this  number  that  we 
are  wholly  unable  to  supply, — and  several  institutes  yet  to  hear  from. 

We  regret  sincerely  this  inaibility  to  supply  the  demand,  but  are 
gratified  at  this  evidence  of  appreciation.  This  issue  is  a  thousand 
greater  than  any  other  October  issue  ever  made. 

This  unprecedented  "  boom  '*  has  come  in  the  face  of  the  strongest 
competition  ever  experienced  in  this  state.  The  commendations  of 
the  Journal  have  been  numerous,  from  every  quarter,  but  we  appre- 
ciate most  this  substantial  endorsement. 


HALF-DAY  SCHOOLS. 


many  places  where  the  school  room  is  inadequate,  from  70  to 
10  little  children  are  crowded  into  one  school-room.  Of  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  ventilation  is  bad  and  the  air  is  exe- 
crable. It  is  simply  wicked  to  treat  children  so — "the  murder  of  the 
innocents."  Under  such  circumstances  the  seeds  of  disease  are  sown, 
the  health  is  undermined,  and  the  length  of  life  is  shortened. 

If  the  school  should  be  graded  and  one-half  be  allowed  to  attend 
in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon,  the  danger  to 
health  would  be  greatly  lessened,  and  the  children  would  learn  more. 
Little  children  are  not  capable  of  continuous  application,  and  both 
body  and  mind  rebel  against  confinement  of  more  than  half-a-day 
at  a  time. 

In  Indianapolis,  where  the  half- day  plan  for  first-year  pupils  has 
been  tried  for  years,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  children  learn 
as  much  in  the  half-day  as  they  formerly  did  in  the  whole  day.  The 
people  could  not  be  induced  to  go  back  to  all-day  sessions  if  there 
was  an  abundance  of  room.  In  fact  there  is  a  strong  demand  on  a 
part  of  the  patrons,  that  the  school  board  shall  extend  the  plan  to 
the  second-year  pupils  as  well. 

If  the  teacher  could  divide  the  over-crowded  room,  and  have  only 
half  the  pupils  present  at  a  time,  he  could  give  each  class  just  as 
much  time,  and  he  would  be  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  the  other 
half,  and  so  could  make  the  instruction  more  efficient. 

This  plan  has  been  tried  in  many  places  and  uniformly  with  good 
results. 
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WHAT  WORDS  TO  SPELL. 


As  a  rule  spelling  receives  as  much  attention  as  its  importance  de- 
mands. "  A  word  s  the  sign  of  an  idea.*'  Take  notice  that  it  is  only 
a  sign.  Ideas  are  elements  of  thought,  and  give  mental  scope  and 
power,  and  are  therefore  o£  prime  importance.  The  written  or  printed 
"  sign  "  appeals  to  the  eye,  and  the  spoken  sign  appeals  to  the  ear.  It 
is  evident  that  the  sign  amounts  to  nothing  without  the  idea.  The 
conclusion  is  that  the  mere  form  of  a  word  without  its  meaning  (idea) 
is  useless  as  a  mental  power.  Therefore  spend  more  time  in  learn- 
ing the  meaning  of  words  and  less  timb  upon  their y^rm. 

These  signs  (spoken  and  written)  are  not  of  equal  importance. 
The  average  person  speaks  a  thousand  words  to  where  he  writes  one, 
and  hence  pronunciadon  is  of  much  more  importance  than  spelling. 
Usually  more  importance  is  attached  to  spelling,  but  evidently  this 
is  wrong — let  more  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  spoken  word. 

Now  as  to  the  question,  "  What  words  shall  we  spell  ?  "  The  evi- 
dent answer  is,  learn  to  spell  the  words  in  common  use  first.  All 
will  agree  to  this,  as  an  abstract  statement,  and  yet  but  few  adhere 
to  it  in  practice.  The  words  in  common  use  do  not  make  a  formid- 
able list ;  and  the  words  we  are  called  upon  to  speii  in  ordinary  life 
make  a  still  shorter  list.  If  the  time  now  devoted  to  spelling  could 
be  concentrated  upon  the  words  we  need  to  spell,  the  results  would 
be  a  hundred  fold  more  satisfactory  than  at  present.  To  reach  this 
end,  in  many  instances,  words  are  selected  from  the  text-books  on 
other  branches  used  in  the  school.  This  is  all  right,  except  that  as 
a  rule  all  the  words  are  taken,  and  equal  emphasis  placed  upon  all. 
For  example,  it  is  urged  that  all  geographical  names  shall  be  spelled. 
I  visited  a  school  some  time  since  and  heard  a  teacher  drilling  her 
children  upon  the  spelling  oi  some  of  the  principal  rivers  in  the  south- 
ern states,  such  as  Altamaha,  Suwanee,  Appalachicola,  Santee,  etc. 
Half  the  time  of  the  recitation  was  devoted  to  spelling.  I  said,  what 
is  the  use — I  am  fifty  years  old  and  have  never  yet  been  called  upon 
to  spell  any  one  of  these  names.  Thousands  of  geographical  and 
proper  names  which  we  may  use  frequently  in  conversation  and  should 
learn  to  locate,  pronounce  and  describe,  we  never  spell.  Khartoum, 
the  objective  point  of  the  present  Egyptian  war,  is  now  a  place  of 
great  interest,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  it  many  times,  but 
the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  that  I  shall  not  be  called  upon  to 
spell  it.  A  few  of  the  more  important  places  should  be  spelled,  but 
the  bulk  of  them  should  be  only  pronounced. 

I  saw  a  list  of  test  words  recently  submitted  to  a  teachers*  institute, 
and  nearly  one-half  of  them  were  physiological.    How  often  in  prac- 
tical life  will  the  average  person  have  occasion  to  spell  diaphragm, 
oesophagus,  pharynx,  carotid,  clavicle,  etc.  ? 
y^     Instead  of  spending  the  bulk  of  the  time  given  to  spelling  upon 
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these  seldom-if-ever-spelled-words,  I  insist  that  most  stress  should 
be  placed  upon  when  and  how  to  use  to  and  too,  there  and  their,  lie 
\  and  lay,  sit  and  set,  till  and  until,  ate  and  eight,  profit  and  prophet, 
I  etc.,  etc.,  etc;  in  short,  how  to  spell  the  little  words  that  occur  and 
\  recur  not  only  in  oral  but  in  written  communication  among  people 
I  in  the  common  walks  of  life.  A  list  of  five  hundred  words  could  be 
I  made  that  would  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  words  used  in  writ- 
\  ten  correspondence,  and  these  words,  if  dwelt  upon,  could  be  mas- 
Uered  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Common  sense  says.  Teach  those  words  that  enter  into  every-day 
life  first,  and  then  go  further  as  time  will  allow. 


6 


National  Educational  Association.— The  location  of  the  next 
meeting  is  being  considered  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Educa* 
tional  Association.  The  place  to  be  selected  must  have  adequate 
railroad  facilities,  good  hotel  accommodations,  sufficient  room  for  the 
meetings  of  the  eight  departments,  and  a  hall  capable  of  seating,  at 
least,  2O0O  persons.  Several  places  h9.ve  extended  invitations  to  the 
Association,  but  further  suggestions  are  desirable  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed at  an  early  date  to  the  President,  F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Any  coward  can  fight  a  battle  when  he's  sure  of  winning ;  but  give 
me  the  man  who  has  the  pluck  to  fight  when  he's  sure  of  losing. — 
Ge&rgi  Eliot. 

If  you  consort  with  the  wicked  you  will  be  taken  for  one  of  them i 
You  may  possibly  retain  a  pure  he^,  but  you  can  not  preserve  an 
unsullied  name. 

A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver. — 

Proverh, 

The  friends  thou  hast  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel. 

— Shakespeare, 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind, 
Is  not  to  die.  — Campbell. 

What  you  keep  by  you  you  may  change  and  mend ; 
But  words  once  spoken  can  never  be  recalled. 

--RoscinnmoH. 
A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever. — Keats, 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some 
few  to  be  chewed  and  digtsXe^,— -Bacon, 
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He  who  does  his  best,  however  little,  is  always  to  be  distinguished 
from  him  who  does  nothing. 

Success  doesn't  "happen."     It  is  organized,  pre*empted,  captured 
by  consecrated  common  sense. — Frances  E,  Willard 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  AUGUST. 


Theoby  of  Teaching. — i.    Name  the  different  senses  by  which 
we  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world. 

2.  What  senses  unite  to  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  form  of 
things  ? 

3.  Distinguish  between  information  and  training 

4.  Name  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  disciplinarian. 

5.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  question  ? 

Reading. — i.    What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  concert  read- 
ing ?   What  are  some  of  its  disadvantages  ? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  force  and  pitch  ? 

3.  How  would  you  prevent  a  sing-song  tone  in  reading  ? 

4.  How  can  English  literature  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
reading  lesson  ? 

5.  Write  three  sentences  that  require  the  monotone  in  reading. 

6.  Read  a  selection  given  by  the  superintendent.  50 

•  Grammar.— I.   Define  an  appositive  modifier,  and  state  what  parts 
of  speech  may  have  such  a  modifier. 

2.  How  are  the  adjective  and  the  adverb  alike  ?  How  different  ? 

3.  How  does  an  abridged  compound  sentence  differ  from  a  com- 
plete compound  sentence  ? 

4.  How  many  classes  of  subordinate  clauses  are  there?    Give 
examples  of  two. 

5.  Write  sentences  in  which  the  infinitive  has  the  following  uses: 
(a)  subject ;  {b)  predicate ;  (r)  adverbial  modifier. 

6.  Give  all  the  participles  of  each  of  the  following :    («)  see ;  (b) 
study ;  (f )  write. 

7.  Write  the  plural  of  each  of  the  following:    Valley,  tnrf.  solo, 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Smith. 

8.  How  are  the  person,  number,  gender,  and  case  of  the  simple 
relative  pronoun  determined  ? 

9     Correct  and  give  reasons : 
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(a)  It  rains  most  every  day. 
(d)  I  have  done  like  he  told  me. 
(c)  He  does  his  work  easier  than  his  sister, 
lo.     Define  a  defective  verb,  an  impersonal  verb,  a  redundant 
verb. 

Geography. — i.  What  points  on  the  earth's  surface  are  marked 
by  the  Tropics  and  Polar  Circles  ? 

2  What  are  the  differences  in  men  which  form  the  basis  of  their 
<:lassification  into  races  ?  How  many  and  what  races  of  men  are 
there  ? 

3.  Describe  the  three  Northern  Continents  as  to  position,  size  and 
•outline.    Describe  the  Southern  Continents  in  the  same  manner. 

4.  Desciibe  the  river  systems  of  North  America.  What  is  their 
relative  importance  ? 

5.  Name  the  Provinces  which  form  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

6.  Describe^  the  different  climatic  regions  through  which  you 
would  pass  in  traveling  across  Mexico  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Acapulco. 

7.  Name  the  countries  of  South  America  that  border  on  the  Pa- 
<:ific  ocean. 

8      What  are  the  "  five  g^'^at  powers  "  of  Europe  ? 

9.  Describe  the  course  of  each  of  the  four  great  rivers  that  rise  in 
the  Alps,  naming  the  countries  through  which  each  flows. 

10.  Locate  Berne,  Vienna,  Dresden,  Turin,  Bergen. 

U.  S.  History. — i.  By  what  great  water  routes  did  the  French 
reach  and  colonize  what  afterwards  constituted  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase ?  3.  3.  4. 

2.  What  impoiitant  Indian  nation  did  the  early  settlers  find  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  great  lakes  ? 

3.  Name  the  first  five  permanent  settlements  in  America  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  nations  by  whom  made.  10  pts. 

4.  Give  a  short  history  of  the  settlement  of  Maryland  up  to 
1715. 

5.  What  were  the  results  upon  Congress,  and  upon  Washington, 
of  the  victory  at  Trenton  ?  5,  5. 

6.  Who  was  the  important  General  in  charge  of  the  Southern  army 
during  the  Revolution  ?  Tell  the  story  of  General  Marion  as  a 
"host."  5,  5. 

7.  What  was  the  Hartford  Convention  ?  What  was  really  settled 
by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  ?  5.  5. 

S.  What  was  the  view  of  slavery  held  by  the  North  generally  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  ?  What  act  after  the  war  showed  the 
utter  change  of  view  produced  by  the  war  ?  5,  5. 

9.    Tell  the  story  of  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea 
10.    What  great  event  of  1876  showed  the  world  the  wonderful  re- 
cuperative energies  of  this  country.  North  and  South  ? 
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Physiology.— I.    Define  health,  and  state  its  conditions. 
2     Explain  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

3.  Explain  the  structure  of  bone.  What  change  takes  place 
with  age  ?  2  pts,  5  ea. 

4.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  joints,  and  give  examples. 

5.  a.  Give  a  classification  of  foods,    b.  Why  is  food  necessary  ? 

a- 4,  b-6. 

6.  How  is  starch  digested  ? 

7.  What  is  the  objection  to  frying  meat  ? 

8.  What  is  putrefaction  ? 

9.  What  is  peristaltic  action  ? 

10.     How  can  you  keep  your  school-room  properly  ventilated  at 
all  times  ? 

Penmanship. — i.  Describe  the  two  most  important  movements 
in  writing. 

2.  Why  should  the  teacher  take  charge  of  all  writing  material  f 
What  is  your  method  of  distributing  the  copy-books  ?  * 

3.  Name  the  steps,  or  give  the  order  of  closing  a  writing  exercise. 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  o^  counting  in  conducting  an  exer- 
cise in  writing  ? 

5.  In  teaching  a  letter,  why  analyze  it?  What  should  the  pupil 
gain  by  the  analysis  of  the  parts  of  a  letter  1 

Orthography.  —  i.  Write  the  abbreviations  of  th«  following 
words :   Manuscripts,  attorney,  aged,  against,  madame.     5  pts,  4  ea. 

2.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following : 

a.  Do  you  love  apples  ? 

b.  Can  I  see  you  a  moment  ? 

c.  He  is  stopping  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

d.  We  had  an  elegant  time. 

e.  What  a  lovely  hat. 

3.  Show  the  difference  of  meaning  in  the  following  pairs  of  words : 
Noted,  notorious;  dissembler,  hypocrite;  abstinence,  temperance; 
character,  reputation  ;  murder,  assassinate.  5  pts,  4  ea. 

4.  Mark  the  accent  in  the  following  words,  and  indicate  the  proper 
pronunciation  by  the  use  of  diacritical  marks :  Bouquet,  dolorous, 
assets,  vases,  and  placards.  20. 

5.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  use  of  words  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : 

a.  A  wise  ruler  exceeds  to  the  demands  of  the  populous. 

b.  The  meddle  bore  an  ingenuous  device. 

c.  The  cause  invariably  proceeds  the  effect. 

d.  Solomon  excepted  rich  presents  from  the  Queen  of 

Sheba. 

e.  He  was  confidant  that  the  principle  was  elected.  aa 
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Arithmetic  —  i.  Give  a  summary  of  the  relations  of  the  dividend^ 
divisor,  and  quotient. 

2.  Show  how  the  same  principles  apply  in  fractions  as  in  di- 
vision. 

3.  Name  four  numbers  considered  in  percentage. 

4.  When  the  base  and  the  per  cent,  are  gi^en,  how  find  the  rate 
per  cent  ?    Illustrate  by  an  example. 

5.  A  farmer  wishes  to  put  231  bushels  of  corn,  393  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  609  bushels  of  oats  into  the  largest  bags  of  equal  size, 
that  will  exactly  hold  each  kind.  How  many  bushels  must  each  bag 
contain  ? 

6.  What  is  the  bank  discount  of  I125,  payable  in  90  days,  at  8- 
per  cent  ? 

7.  Subtract  2.5  miles  from  3  furlongs  24  86  rods. 

8.  Find  the  interest  of  I126.75  for  2  years  24  days  at  8  per  cent. 

9.  A  note  of  I345  60,  dated  February  5th,  1863,  was  paid  August 
20,  1865,  and  the  amount  was  $406  088 ;  what  was  the  rate  per  cent  ^ 

10.  How  much  copper  and  tin,  100  parts  ot  the  former  to  1 1  parts 
of  the  latter,  will  make  a  cannon  weighing  18  cwt.,  3  qr.  12  lbs.  ? 

11.  How  long  is  the  side  of  the  greatest  square  which  can  be  in- 
scribed in  a  circle  3  feet  in  diameter  ? 

12.  A  lifts  a  weight  of  1.440  lbs.  by  a  wheel  and  axle;  for  every 
three  feet  of  rope  that  passes  through  his  hands  the  weight  rises  4} 
inches;  what  power  does  he  exert ?    (Proportion.) 

13.  A  farm  of  214  acres,  3  rods,  12  per.  is  to  be  divided  equally 
among  nine  persons.     How  much  will  each  receive  ? 

The  applicant  may  select  ten  questions. 


ANSWERS  TO  bTATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PRINTED  IN  SEPT. 

Physiology. — i.  Morality  is  promotive  of  health,  (i)  because  it 
produces  a  cheerful  and  contented  spirit.  Samuel  Smiles  tells  us 
that  "cheerfulness  doeth  good  like  a  medicine.*'  (2)  Because  a 
moral  man  is  a  temperate  man.  Excess  is  more  injurious  to  health 
than  anything  else.  T^e  faster  a  man  lives,  the  sooner  he  dies* 
(3)  Because  a  man  who  is  careful  to  keep  his  inner  self  pure  and 
clean  is  pretty  sure  to  have  sufficient  self-respect  to  keep  things 
cleanly  and  healthful  on  and  about  his  outer  self. 

2.  The  villi  are  minute  projections  from  the  inner  or  mucous  coat 
of  the  small  intestines.  These  projections  are  about  one-fortieth  of 
an  inch  long,  are  slightly  elliptical  as  to  circumference,  and  are  very 
closely  packed  together.  Each  villus  is  a  sac  closed  at  the  inner  end, 
is  composed  from  without  of  a  layer  each  of  epithelium,  connective 
tissue  and  muscular  tissue,  and  encloses  the  beginnings  of  very  small 
lymphatics  {/a^/eals)  and  also  blood-vessels.    Both  the  blood-vessels 
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And  the  ,lymphaiics  act  as  absorbents — the  former  for  the  liver,  the 
latter  for  the  thoracic  duct. 

3.  Human  blood  consists  of  corpuscles,  plasma  and  gases.  The 
•corpuscles  are  red  and  white,  the  latter  being  undifferentiated  cells, 
ready  to  go  anywhere  in  the  body  and  build  up  new  tissue  of  any 
sort.  The  plasma,  in  the  main,  is  composed  of  water,  fibrin,  albu- 
men, and  some  salts.  The  gases  are  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and'carbonic 
acid 

4.  Osmosis  (from  the  Greek  word  osmos,  a  pushing)  is  the  passage 
of  fluids  through  a  membrane  either  outward  (exosmosis)  or  inward 
^endosmosis), — the  effect  of  a  tendency  whose  cause  is  unknown. 
Tlie  taking  in  of  oxygen  and  the  passage  out  of  carbonic  acid  through 
the  walls  of  the  lung  cells,  and  the  reverse  of  this  through  the  walls 
of  the  capillaries  in  the  various  tissues,  as  also  the  passage  of  other 

nutritive  material  out  from  the  blood-vessels,  are  beneficial  results 
of  this  action. 

8.  Ganglia  are  enlarged  and  somewhat  spongy  masses  of  nerve 
matter,  of  irregular  shape,  and  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  body. 
They  are  most  regularly  placed  upon  the  cranial  nerves  and  upon 
the  double  chain  extending  from  the  brain  and  on  either  side  of  the 
-spinal  column  to  its  termination.  This  chain — ^known  as  the  center 
•of  the  lymphatic  nervous  system — has  forty-nine  ganglia  upon  it. 

10.  Alcohol  in  large  quantities,  (a)  accelerates  the  action  of  the 
heart,  thus  denying  it  rest— especially  at  night— and  tending  to  break 
-down  its  normal  action ;  (b)  primarily  unduly  excites  and  ultimately 
tends  to  paralyze  the  normal  operation  of  the  brain  cells ;  {c)  tends 
to  harden  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  body  by  coagulating  the  albu- 
men wherever  found  in  them,  and  thus  to  destroy  their  power  to 
perform  their  functions;  and  (d)  often  leads  to  a  very  large  and  at 
the  same  time  an  unhealthful  accumulation  of  fat. 

In  small  quantities  alcohol  may  be  used  as  a  food — ^though  a  very 
dangerous  one — or  as  a  stimulant  That  the  body  obtains'  good  re- 
sults from  it  as  a  food  is  seriously  questioned  by  physiologists,  even 
when  no  more  is  taken  than  the  system  can  utilize.  As  a  stimulant 
in  disease,  it  can  properly  be  taken  only  under  the  direction  of  a  wise 
and  cautious  physician. 

Reading. — i.  Articulation  is  thought  by  some  to  include  both 
pronunciation  and  enunciation,  the  former  looking  to  correctness 
and  the  latter  to  distinctness  in  uttering  the  elementary  sounds.  A 
proper  drill  in  articulation  takes  into  consideration  both  the  condi- 
tion of  the  organs  of  speech  and  their  accessories,  and  the  sounds 
resulting  from  their  use.  Semi*  occasional  exercises  in  articulation 
are  of  little  value.  To  do  good  they  should  be  systematic  and  reg- 
ular. 

3     In  preparing  a  reading  lesson,  a  dictionary  may  be  used  (a)  to 
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ascertain  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words ;  {b)  to  assist  in  learning 
the  correct  meaning  of  words  as  used  in  the  reader ;  (c)  occasionally^ 
to  learn  something  of  mythological  characters,  the  meaning  of  for- 
eign phrases,  or  a  brief  biography. 

4.  InfleTction  is  the  sliding  of  the  voice  upward,  downward,  or 
both,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  expression.  Punctuation  is 
such  a  division  of  the  printed  matter  as  will  clearly  indicate  the 
grammatical  construction.  The  marks  of  the  former,  therefore,  look 
to  oral  reading ;  of  the  latter,  to  silent  reading.  The  difference  in 
purpose  at  once  indicates  that  the  one  set  of  marks  can  not  be  taken 
as  a  correct  guide  ior  the  other  kind  of  reading. 

5  The  meaning  of  words  may  be  taught  variously.  When  a  thing 
in  itself  is  to  be  taught,  we  may  use  the  object-lesson  ;  when  we  wish 
to  teach  something  else  through  a  present  object,  we  may  use  the 
illustrative  method,  as  the  parable,  fable,  etc. ;  when  we  wish  to  lead 
pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  the  word  so  that  they  may  seem  to  discover 
its  content  for  themselves,  we  may  use  the  Socratic  method ;  when 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  something  not  readily  obtained  by  them 
through  their  own  efforts,  we  may  tell  them  its  content  or  indicate  it 
by  drawing  a  diagram. 

U  S.  History.— I.    John  Smith. 

2.  Patrick  Henry.  •*  As  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
death." 

3  Territory  of  Louisiana. 

4  Benjamin  Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madison, 
Thomas  JtfTerson,  James  Otis. 

6.  Gen  Harrison.  He  died  April  4,  1 841,  just  one  month  after 
he  had  been  inaugurated  President  of  the  Ur.ited  States. 

7.  The  Compromise  Measures  of  1850,  including  the  "Fugitive 
Slave  Bill." 

8  The  •*  Missouri  Compromise"  provided,  first,  for  the  admission 
of  Missouri  as  a  slaveholding  State;  second,  that  the  territory  in  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  should  be  separated  into  two  parts — that  part 
north  of  the  parallel  36°  30^  should  be  freeholding,  the  part  south 
should  be  free  to  choose  or  reject  slavery  The  ftreling  which  grew 
out  of  this  measure  finally  led  to  trouble  when  Kansas  was  admitted, 
and  this  was  one  cause  which  led  to  war. 

9.  Grant  was  approaching  the  Confederate  capital,  Richmond,  in 
front ;  Sherman  in  his  march  had  come  towards  Richmond  in  the 
rear ;  thus  cutting  off  supplies  and  preventing  retreat.  Thus  hemmed 
in'ihey  were  obliged  to  surrender. 

10.  Poets, — Longfellow,  Whitticr,  Bryant.  Historians, — Prescott,. 
Motley,  Bancroft  Orators, — Webster  and  Clay.  Novelists, — Haw-  - 
thorne.  Cooper. 
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Grammar. — i.  Time,  place,  manner,  cause,  degree.  I  will  gladly 
(manner)  tell  you  why  (cause)  I  remained  so  (degree)  long  (time), 
in  London  (place). 

2.  a  A  phrase  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  words  in  a  sen- 
tence, having  the  force  of  a  single  part  of  speech,  and  ihay  be  used 
as  a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb,  d  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire. 

4.  a  An  objective  clause,  d  A  clause  denoting  purpose,  c  The 
logical  subject  of  the  sentence. 

5  After  see.  hear,  feel,  make,  let,  dare,  bid,  help,  please,  etc.,  and 
also  after  the  auxiliaries  do,  can,  may,  must,  shall,  will,  and  their 
past  forms. 

6.  The  participle  and  infinitive  express  the  act  or  state  of  the  verb 
without  asserting  anything  The  finite  verb  predicates  the  act  or 
state  of  the  subject. 

7  In  the  singular  by  adding  the  apostrophe  and  the  letter  "s'*. 
In  the  plural  by  adding  the  apostrophe,  if  the  word  ends  in  "s**.  In 
other  cases  the  apostrophe  and  the  letter  Vs**  are  added.  Lady's, 
ladies';  ox's,  oxen's;  man's,  men's;  mouse's,  mice's;  boy's,, boys'. 

8  Comparison  is  a  variation  of  the  form  of  an  adjective  to  express 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  or  the  greatest  or  least  degree  of  the  quality 
which  the  adjective  expresses.     Qualifying  adjectives. 

9  The  principal  parts  of  a  verb  are  the  present  indicative,  past 
indicative,  and  past  participle.  All  the  other  combinations  are  made 
from  these  forms.  The  progressive  form  requires  the  present  par- 
ticiple. 

10.  The  sum  of  four  apples  and  five  apples  are  nine  apples.  The 
molasses  taste  excellent;  try  some  of  them.  John,  as  well  as  you, 
are  to  blame.     Circumstances  alters  cases. 

Geography. — i.  Equator  and  the  Meridians  are  great  circles. 
The  Tropics  and  Parallels  are  small  circles  These  circles  are  of 
use  in  fixing  the  location  of  places  on  the  earth's  surface. 

2.  A  republican  government  is  one  in  which  the  power  is  vested 
in  reprefentatives  chosen  by  the  people,  as,  United  Sta-es.  A  mon- 
archy is  a  government  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  person  who  usually  inherits  the  office,  and  who  is  styled  king  or 
emperor,  as,  Great  Britain. 

3.  The  Pacific  highland  consists  of  the  great  western  plateau  and 
the  mountain  systems  which  form  its  eastern  and  western  border ; 
the  Atlantic  highland  consisting  of  the  Appallachian  system  of  moun- 
tains and  its  slope ;  the  central  plain  is  between  the  two  extending  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

5.  Sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  corn,  and  cotton. 

6.  The  Amazon  system,  draining  the  central  portion  of  South 
America,  is  the  largest;  the  LaPlata  system  drains  the  central  plain 
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and  eastern  highland;  the  Orinoco  drains  the  mountain  land  of 
Guiana  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  central  plain. 

7.  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Colony,  and  Natal. 

8.  Arabia  is  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes  of  its  own,  although  two 
large  cities  on  the  coast  are  under  the  rule  of  Turkey  and  England ; 
India  is  occupied  by  the  English  ;  the  western  coast  of  Indo-China 
is  held  by  Great  Britain,  while  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula  is  held 
by  native  tribes. 

9.  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Wyoming.  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 
10.     Smyrna  is  a  seaport  in  Asiatic  Turkey ;  Odessa  is  on  the  north 

ern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea ;  Belfast  in  the  northeast  coast  of  Ireland ; 
Leeds  is  in  the  north  of  England ;  Antwerp  is  in  the  northern  part 
of  Belgium. 

Arithmetic— 5.    The  G.  C.  D.  of  231  and  273=^21.   Ans.  21  bu. 

6.  Proceeds  on  $i  for  given  time  and  rale  is  ^961^^.  $300-¥-$.^f^-= 
$3<0-29- 

7-  44753i  ft-^-3  ft.=  i49i8J  yd.  14918J  yd.^sj  yd.=27i2  rd.  and  2J 
yd.  2712  rd-j-320  rd.=8  mi.  and  152  rd. ;  2j=2  yd.  I  ft.  6  in.  Ans.  8  mi. 
152  rd.  2  yd.  i  ft.  6  in. 

8.  9  mo.  19  days=^rfj^  yr.  7%  of  $990-73=$69.35 1 1.  $69.35 1 » X*t*^ 
=^55-67+  Ans. 

9  From  April  20,  1 870,  to  Oct.  10,  1870,  is  5  mo.  22  da.  89^,  of  $750=r- 
$60.  5  mo.  22  da.=A-^^  yrs.  $6oX^i^^=$28  666-f-Ini.  $750-}-$28.666-f- 
=$778.67.  Ans. 

10.  Since  A's  share  is  to  B's  as  2  to  3,  |^A's  and  }=:B*s.     Since  B's  is 
to  C's  as  4  to  5,  I  :  C's  :  :  4  :  S=ih  ^'*-     Changing  J,  j,  ^  to  similar  frac- 
tions, we  have  j^^,  J  J,  Jf.     Their  sum  is  JJ.    Then  $7140  must  be  divided 
into  35  parts  and  A  will  receive  8  of  them,  B  12,  C  15.     |^  of  $71 40=1204. ' 
8X$204-|i632,  A's.     1 2X $204— $2448,  B's.     i5X$204=3o6o,  C's. 

1 1      1/(845)*— (676)«=507  ft. 

12.  54  ft  :  12  :  :  298  lb.  :  —  Ans.  44  lb. 

13.  Reduce  5  fur.  35  rd.  2  yds.  2  ft.  9  in.  to  inches,  and  we  have  46635 
inches.  Divide  this  by  63360,  the  number  of  inches  in  a  mile,  and  we  have 
.764-f-mile. 

Theory  of  Teaching — i.  The  memory  can  be  cultivated  by 
exercise — by  repetition,  by  exciting  an  interest,  by  showing  the  log- 
ical connection  and  relation  of  things  to  be  remembered. 

2  Imagination  is  that  power  of  the  mind  by  which  we  form  a 
conception  of  things  not  seen  but  have  heard  described,  and  by  which 
we  create  new  ideas.  This  faculty  is  appealed  to  when  the  teacher 
tries  to  help  a  child  who  has  only  seen  a  hill,  to  coBceive  of  a  moun- 
tain. 

3.  Pain  as  a  motive  to  industry  is  bad  because  the  effort  secured 
is  unhealthful,  and  chiefly  because  the  motive  is  external,  and  when 
removed  leaves  the  person  without  any  self-directing  power. 
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4  In  primary  reading  the  cAie/  purpose  is  to  enable  the  child  to 
know  by  sight  what  it  already  knows  by  sound.  In  advanced  read- 
ing the  cAt'^f  purpose  is  to  give  new  thought,  and  to  give  power  to 
interpret  thought. 

5.  Punctuality  and  regularity  should  be  enforced  in  school  be- 
cause they  thus  become  habits  of  life,  and  are  indispensable  to  the 
good  business  man,  the  good  neighbor,  the  good  citizen,  the  good 
christian. 


MISCELLANY. 


Adams  County. — The  institute  was  reported  "  a  grand  success,** 
and  county  superintendent  J.  F.  Snow  as  the  "  grand  successer." 

1'he  Norma/  Tecuher,  heretofore  published  at  Danville,  has  been 
purchased  by  W.  H.  F.  Henry,  who  is  now  editor  and  proprietor,. 
He  has  removed  his  office  to  Indianapolis. 


APPEAL  TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 


The  Commissioner  of  Education  has  requested  the  President  of 
the  Froebel  Institute  of  North  America  to  arrange  for  the  World's 
Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  character  and  status  of  the  Kindergarten.  Such  an  ex- 
hibit involves,  as  its  chief  feature,  an  actual  kindergarten  in  opera- 
tion during  the  six  months  of  the  Exposition,  before  the  eyes  of  all 
who  may  wish  to  study  its  working. 

The  Exposition  will  furnish  a  building  for  the  purposes  indicated, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  will  defray  the  expenses  of  transportation ,. 
but  the  funds  for  the  conduct  of  the  kindergarten  must  be  provided 
by  benevolent  friends  who  appreciate  the  missionary  character  of  the 
enterprise. 

In  order  to  open  and  carry  on  one  of  the  kindergartens  proposed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  $2,000;  the  second  kindergarten  will 
call  for  1 1  000  more.  A  portion  of  the  sum  is  already  promised.  For 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  remainder,  the  Froebel  Institute  appeals 
for  aid  to  all  who  see  in  educational  progress  the  safe-guard  of  the 
free  and  humane  spirit  of  our  institutions 

The  President  of  the  Froebel  Institute  will  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  friends  who  may  have  advice  to  offer,  or  who  may  desire  addi- 
tional information  concerning  the  work  on  hand. 

W.  N.  Hailman, 

Ftist  Froebel  Institute,  N  A.^ 

LaPorte,  Indiana. 
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Benton  and  Clinton  counties  have  each  organized  a  Reading  Cir- 
cle with  85  members.    A  good  beginning. 

The  World's  Exposition  at  New  Orleans  bids  fair  to  be  a 
magnificent  affair.  Indiana  will  be  represented  creditably  in  various 
departments. 

The  State  University  has  opened  with  increased  numbers.  The 
spirit  of  the  school  is  good,  the  discipline  good,  the  instruction  good. 
The  new  buildings  are  prog^ressing  nicely. 

Crowded  Out. — Owing  to  the  large  space  given  this  month  to  the 
"Reading  Circle,"  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  and  personal 
matter  has  been  crowded  out,  which  will  appear  next  month. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal,  at  Valparaiso,  is  reported 
•*very  full  indeed.*'  Nothing  else  is  ever  expected  from  this  phe- 
nomenal school.  Up  to  date  it  has  grown  a  little  each  succeeding 
year. 

Purdue  University  matriculated  150  pupils  the  first  week,  about 
90  of  whom  entered  the  College,  the  remainder  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment. The  Freshman  Class  now  numbers  about  60 — being  the 
largest  Freshman  Class  the  institutioH  has  yet  matriculated. 

R1CH910ND  Normal  School — Flattering  reports  of  the  Richmond 
Normal  are  received.  More  than  100  are  enrolled.  Everything  in 
good  working  order.  In  all  probability  the  building  will  have  to  be 
enlarged  to  accommodate  the  overplus.  Miss  Carrie  Lesh  has  been 
added  to  the  teaching  force. 

The  Outlines  of  Institute  Work  prepared  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  County  Superintendents'  State  Convention  has  just 
been  completed  and  sent  out.  The  work  is  well  done  and  the  com- 
mittee deserve  much  credit.  If  the  **  outline  "  and  suggestions  are 
followed  much  good  must  result. 

The  Warrick  County  School  Journal,  which  is  to  be  published 
by  the  county  board  of  education  from  August  to  February,  inclusive, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Warrick  county  teacher.  Besides  a 
full  summary  of  school  work  and  interests  it  contains  much  informa- 
tion of  a  general  character  that  will  be  valuable  to  both  pupils  and 
teachers.  Supt.  W.  W.  Fuller  is,  of  course,  the  power  behind  the 
throne. 

Parke  County  sends  the  third  largest  list  of  subscribers  for  this 
year,  and  they  are  all  on  the  "paid  list,"  so  the  amount  of  money 
received  is  the  largest  The  teachers  of  this  county  are  unusually 
"  flush  "  for  the  season.  With  mare  than  one  hundred  of  the  teach- 
ers of  Old  Parke  reading  the  Journal,  and  with  W.  H.  Elson  as  su- 
perintendent, there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools. 

4 
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INDIANA  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Indiana  Teachers*  Reading  Circle 
have  issued  their  circular  giving  information  as  to  plan,  course  of 
study,  text-books,  etc.,  which  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the 
county  superintendent. 

It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  the  circular  could  not  have  been 
issued  in  time  for  the  county  institutes,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  perfecting  a  plan  and  arranging  all  the  details  was  no  light 
task.  Let  teachers  go  to  work  and  organize  through  their  township 
institutes 

Omitting  resolutions  giving  rise  to  the  "circle,"  which  were  printed 
in  the  February  Journal,  the  following  is  the  circular: 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

J.  J.  Mills,  Richmond,  President;  Hubert  M.  Skinner,  Indianapolis, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Terre  Haute;  R.  G.  Boone, 
Frankfort ;  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  Marion ;  Mattie  Curl  Dennis,  Rich, 
mond;  Harvey  B.  Hill,  Aurora;  J.  C.  Macpherson,  Richmond. 

PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

1.  Any  teacher  or  other  person  in  the  State  of  Indiana  may  be- 
come a  member  of  this  Circle  by  forwarding  his  name  to  the  mana- 
ger of  his  county,  together  with  a  pledge  to  faithfully  pursue  the  pre- 
scribed course  ot  study,  and  paying  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  the 
present  year,  and  for  future  years  such  fees  as  may  be  decided  upon 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

2.  In  case  there  is  no  manager  within  a  county,  any  teacher 
may  become  a  member  of  the  State  Circle  and  receive  all  the 
benefits  of  the  same,  by  applying  to  the  manager  of  an  adjoining 
county.  The  members  of  the  State  Circle  resident  in  any  town, 
township  or  neighborhood  may  form  a  Local  Circle,  which  shall  meet 
once  every  week  or  fortnight,  as  they  may  elect,  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  and  discussion. 

3.  Each  Local  Circle  shall  elect  a  secretary,  whose  name  shall 
be  reported  to  the  county  manager,  and  who  shall  act  as  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  Local  Circle  and  the  county  manager; 
but  this  provision  shall  not  preclude  the  piossibility  of  individuals, 
who  are  not  members  of  a  Local  Circle,  reporting  directly  to  the 
county  manager. 

4.  The  general  direction  of  the  work  in  each  county  shall  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  county  superintendent,  or  other  person  to  be 
appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  called  the 
county  manager. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  manager  to  transmit  to  the 
teachers  of  his  county  all  circulars,  books,  examination  questions. 
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etc.,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Directors ;  to  solicit  and  transmit  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  names  of  members  and  membership  fees,  and  all 
examination  papers,  etc.,  that  shall  be  called  for,  and  to  discharge 
all  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Local  Circle  and  the  Board  of  Directors. 

6.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  establish  and  maintain  at  the 
capital  of  the  State  a  Central  Bureau,  under  the  charge  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  to  whom  all  communications  from  county  mana- 
gers shall  be  addressed.  Said  Bureau  shall,  for  the  present,  be  lo- 
cated at  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  to  arrange 
and  prescribe  two  or  more  lines  of  n  ading  along  which  the  reading 
of  the  Local  Circle  and  individual  members  shall  be  pursued ;  but 
the  amount  of  reading  to  be  done  within  any  given  time,  and  other 
details  of  the  work  not  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  arranged  by  the 
county  manager  in  conjunction  with  the  secretaries  of  the  Local  Cir- 
cles of  the  county. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  to  make 
provision  for  all  requisite  examinations  and  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates and  diplomas. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

First  Year — Professional  Studies,  i.  Mental  Science — Embrac- 
ing the  study  of  Presentation,  Representation  aid  Thought.  This  study 
should  be  limited  to  the  three  following  topics :  a.  The  conditions 
under  which  these  different  faculties  act.  b.  The  nature  of  the  pro- 
cesses, c.  The  nature  of  the  products  resulting  from  these  processes. 
2.  Methods  of  Instruction — a  Methods  adapted  to  Primary  schools. 
b.  Methods  adapted  to  Grammar  schools. 

General  Culture  Studies,  1.  General  History — Embracing  a  study 
of  the  Manners  and  Customs,  Religions,  Forms  of  Government,  The- 
ories of  Education,  and  the  condition  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in  an- 
cient, medieval  and  modern  times. 

Second  Year — Professional  Studies,  i.  Mental  Science — Em- 
bracing a  study  of  the  Intuitions,  the  Sensibilities,  and  the  Will. 
2  Teaching  as  a  Science.  This  embraces  a  study  of  the  principles 
employed  in  teaching  and  governing,  and  the  application  of  these  to 
the  teaching  of  the  different  branches  and  the  proper  control  of  a 
school. 

General  Culture  Studies,  i.  English  Literature  or  Natural  Sci- 
ence. The  Board  have  not  determined  in  what  order  these  subjects 
shall  be  studied. 

Third  \\LMi^Professional  Studies,  i.  The  History  of  Education. 
This  will  embrace  a  study  of  the  different  educational  reforms  that 
have  occurred  during  the  progress  of  educational  thought  during  the 
past  twenty-five  hundred  years. 

General  Culture  Studies,    English  Literature  or  Natural  Science. 
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Fourth  Year. — The  woiic  for  the  last  year  of  the  course  has  not 
been  outlined  by  the  Board.  It  is  believed  that  the  experience  of 
each  year  will  suggest  modifications  of  the  plan  of  procedure  and 
course  of  study  that  only  experience  can  reveal.  The  above  outline 
is  but  a  general  statement  of  the  present  thought  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. They  are  waiting  for  more  light,  and  invite  suggestions 
from  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  elevate  the 
teacher's  vocation  to  the  rank  of  a  profession. 

In  arranging  this  course  of  study  the  Board  have  had  two  classes 
of  teachers  in  view.  One  of  these  classes  is  composed  of  teachers 
who  have  made  no  special  study  of  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching; 
the  other  class  consists  of  teachers  who  had  the  advantages  of  a  Nor- 
mal School  training,  or  have  made  considerable  progress'in  the  study 
of  the  Science  of  Teaching. 

The  two  courses  of  study  for  these  classes  are  named  respectively 
the  Regular  and  the  Advanced  Course.  The  work  to  be  done  is  the 
same  in  both  courses,  as  to  nature,  but  is  different  in  the  grade  of 
advancement,  as  indicated  by  the  text-books  assigned  for  use. 

TEXT  BOOKS   FOR  THE  FIRST  YEAR. 

Professional  Studies— /ie^/ar  Course,  **  Mental  Science  and 
Culture,"  by  Edward  Brooks,  price  I1.15.  '*  Talks  on  Teaching,"  by 
F.  W.  Parker,  price  70  cents. 

Advanced  Course,  "  Seeleye's  Hickock*s  Mental  Science,"  price 
|i.oa     "Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching."  price  $1  40. 

General  Culture  Studies  — "  Barnes's  General  History,"  price 
I1.50 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  TEXT- BOOKS. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  fur- 
nish these  text-books  through  Bowen,  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis, 
at  the  prices  annexed,  the  teacher  paying  the  cost  of  transportation. 
When  one  dozen  or  more  books  are  included  in  one  order  to  one  ad- 
dress they  will  be  sent  by  express.  In  ordering  by  mail,  twenty  per 
cent,  must  be  added  to  the  prices  given  above,  to  prepay  postage. 
In  a// cases  the  cash  must  accompany  the  order. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  Board  that  as  a  rule  it  will  be  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  county  manager  to  forward  the  order  and  money  for 
the  books  desired  by  all  members  of  the  Circle  m  his  county.  In 
this  way  large  orders  may  be  made  up  and  the  expense  of  transpor- 
tation be  greatly  lessened.  Whenever  books  are  ordered  by  parties 
other  than  the  county  manager,  the  names  of  all  members  for  whom 
the  books  are  intended  must  accompany  the  order. 

MONTHLY  OUTLINES. 

The  Board  have  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  outline  of 
work  for  each  month  in  each  of  the  several  subjects  named  above. 
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These  outlines  will  be  published  in  advance  in  the  Indiana  School 
Journal  and  such  other  educational  periodicals  of  the  State  as  will 
consent  to  publish  them. 

COUNTY  MANAGERS. 

The  Superintendent  of  each  county  in  the  State  is  appointed  by 
the  Board  to  act  as  Manager  of  the  Reading  Circle  in  his  county.  In 
case  he  can  not  serve,  he  is  requested  to  select  some  suitable  person 
for  the  office  and  to  forward  the  name  of  that  person  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board. 

County  Managers  are  earnestly  desired  to  aid  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors in  carrying  out  the  design  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in 
this  matter  by  presenting  the  subject  to  their  teachers  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Names  of  members  and  membership  fees  should  be 
secured  at  once  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Orders 
for  books  should  be  made  out  and  forwarded  to  Bo  wen,  Stewart  &  Co. 
as  promptly  as  possible.  Success  in  organizing  and  maintaining 
Local  Circles  will  depend  largely  upon  the  interest  shown  by  the 
County  Manager. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND   DIPLOMAS. 

The  details  of  the  arrangements  for  examinations  upon  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  are  not  yet  completed,  but  will  be  announced 
by  the  Board  in  due  time.  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
the  State  Association,  diplomas  will  be  issued  to  all  teachers  who 
successfully  complete  the  work  laid  out  for  four  years  of  the  course. 


OUTLINES. 

Work  in  Brooks*  Mental  Science,  for  October,  1884,  pages  13-40. 

By  R.  G.  Boone. 

/.    Definitions  of  Terms.     Dictionaries  and  Word  Books  should 

be  used  with  all  words  not  well- understood ;  but  they  will  need  to  be 

used  studiously  and  patiently  for  the  following  terms :     i.  Empirical. 

2.  Deduction.  Induction.  (See  Crabb.)  3.  Phenomena.  4.  Classi- 
fication. (See  Crabb  )  5.  Abstraction.  6.  Intuition.  7.  Conception. 
(See  Crabb.)     8.  Science.    Philosophy.    9   Generalization. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  discrimination  of  related  terms 
lies  at  the  beginning  of  any  intelligent  study  of  Mental  Science.  Too 
careful  attention  can  not,  therefore,  be  given  to  this  part  of  the  first 
month's  work. 

//.  Biographies,  Short  life- sketches  of  the  following  characters 
should  be  read  in  their  appropriate  connections.  Any  good  encyclo- 
pedia will  serve  for  the  present  need:     i.  Aristotle.    2.  Descartes. 

3.  Kant.    4.  Hamilton.     5.  Upham.    6.  Huxley. 

///.  Items  of  Special  Professional  Import,  i.  Attention.  (See 
Crabb )  2.  Culture  vs.  Instruction.  (See  Crabb.)  3.  Faculty  vs. 
Capacity.  (See  Crabb.)  4.  Induction.  5.  Principles  3,  6.  10,  (pp. 
37.  38.  40 ) 
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IV,  Special  References.  With  Chapter  I,  read  Havens  Mental 
Philosophy,  pp.  15-27.    With  Chapter  III,  read  Haven,  pp.  29-35. 

V,  Summaries.  At  the  close  of  the  month's  reading,  each  one 
should  make  careful  summaries  of  the  following  points.  Let  these 
summaries  be  made  methodically,  in  the  teacher's  own  words,  and 
while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  mind.  Such  summary  is  a  kind  of  tying 
together  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  month's  learning,  and  is  there- 
fore chiefly  valuable. 

1.  The  products  of  each  of  the  three  classes  of  Mental  Faculties. 

2.  A  list  of  the  subordinate  powers  of  each  of  the  three  classes. 

3.  The  Principles  of  Mental  Culture 

4.  The  Characteristics  of  Mental  Science. 

5.  The  Advantages  of  a  Study  of  Mental  Science. 

6.  The  Characteristic  Differences  of  Mind  and  Matter. 

General  History.    By  Hubert  M.  Skinner. 

The  oldest  history  is  also  the  newest.  Among  the  most  marvelous 
achievements  of  science  in  this  wondrous  age  are  the  results  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Aryan  researches. 

The  Rosetta  stone,  turned  up  by  the  workman's  spade  in  the  mud 
of  the  Nile,  furnished  the  key  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  forty  centuries. 
A  throng  of  copyists  and  translators  have  spent  a  life-time  among 
the  silent  ruins  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  reproducing  in  modem 
tongues  the  history,  the  poetry,  the  law,  the  religion  and  the  science 
of  the  earliest  civilization.  More  favored  than  the  sixty  generations 
that  have  lived  before  us,  to  tis  is  it  given  to  read  what  to  them  was 
a  sealed  volume. 

A  still  more  marvelous  triumph  is  the  development  of  Aryan  his- 
tory. No  pyramids,  no  walls,  no  ruins  of  cities,  no  carved  stones 
remain  upon  the  land  of  the  ancient  Aryans,  the  forefathers  of  our 
race.  No  trace  of  them  whatever  is  to  be  found  in  the  material 
world.  No  record  of  that  primitive  people  was  ever  written  in  any 
of  the  ancient  histories.  How  has  the  story  of  their  life  been  read  ? 
The  new  science  of  comparative  philology  has  wrought  this  result. 
It  has  shown  us  the  ancient  Aryan  home ;  the  husbandman  with  his 
bronze  plow ;  the  shepherd  with  bis  flock  and  his  dog ;  the  carrier 
with  his  bronze- wheeled  cart ;  the  instructor  with  his  decimal  system, 
his  lunar  division  of  time,  and  his  pure  conception  of  Deity.  It  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  Hindoos  and  the  Persians,  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans,  the  Celts,  the  Teutons  and  the  Slaves  are  all  one  peo- 
ple— of  one  common  ancestry  and  heritage.  It  tells  the  millions  of 
subjects  in  India  that  their  Empress  Victoria  is  not  a  foreign  monarch ; 
that  the  opening  of  the  portals  of  the  East  means  only  the  reunion  of 
brothers  long  divided. 
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Such  is  the  history  which  first  claims  the  attention  of  the  Readiifg 
Circle.  In  the  volume  selected  it  is  thoroughly  condensed,  and  will 
require  careful  and  attentive  perusal. 

First  Week.  i.  The  central  point  in  history.  Error  in  our  chro- 
nology. The  Saviour  born  4  B  C.  2.  The  three  divisions  of  his- 
tory and  their  boundaries  3  The  one  historic  race.  Its  three  great 
branches.  The  characleribtics  of  each  4.  The  ancient  Aryans. 
Their  country.  "V^eir  civilization.  How  all  our  knowledge  of  them 
is  obtained.  5.  The  Aryan  migrations.  The  two  Aryan  famil.es  of 
Asia,  and  the  five  of  Europe.  The  nations  descended  fr^nn  he  latter. 
6.  Other  races.    .7    The  commencement  of  civil  history. 

Second  Week.  i.  Old  sources  of  information  on  Egyptian  history. 
Herodotus  and  Manetho  2.  Geographical  features  of  Egypt.  Pecu- 
liarities of  the  Nile.  3.  The  Old  Empire.  Its  period  in  history.  The 
pyramid  builders.  Memphis  and  Thebes.  4  The  Middle  Empnre. 
The  Shepherd  Kings  Four  centuries  of  darkness.  5  The  New 
Empire.  A  thousand  years  of  glory.  Thotmes  III.  (His  pillar  in 
Central  Park,  N.  Y  )  Amunoph  and  the  statue  of  Memnon.  The 
conquests  of  Rameses.  His  library.  6.  The  decline  of  Egypt. 
The  Pharaohs  of  Scripture  and  the  temporary  restoration  of  Egypt. 
Final  decline  and  conquest. 

Thi^d  IVeik,  i.  The  King.  His  training  and  mode  of  life.  2. 
The  priests.  Their  ceremonials.  3.  The  soldiery.  Their  equipment. 
4.  The  lower  classes.  5.  Egyptian  writing.  Erroneous  ideas  con- 
cerning the  hieroglyphics.  The  Rosetta  stone  The  discovery  of  an 
alphabet  6.  The  papyrus  rolls.  7.  Literature.  The  Book  of  the 
Dead.  The  oldest  book  in  the  world.  The  nature  of  the  miscella- 
neous works,  8.  Egyptian  education.  9  Character  of  Egyptian 
architecture.  10.  Sculpture  and  painting  Faults  in  drawing.  11. 
The  useful  arts.  Work  in  metals.  Lost  art  in  glass-making.  The 
gold  smith's  art.  Veneering.  The  culture  of  textile  plants  Perfec- 
tion of  spinning  and  weaving     Tools  and  implements. 

Fourth  Week,  i.  General  diflference  between  the  religious  views 
of  the  priests  and  those  of  the  masses.  2.  Ideas  concerning  the  sun. 
The  use  of  the  scarab.  3.  The  three  orders  of  gods.  Triads  of  gods. 
Stories  and  beliefs  concerning  Osiris  and  Isis.  4.  The  worship  of 
animals.  The  bull  in  the  temple  at  Memphis.  The  crocodiles  and 
other  animals.  5.  The  art  of  embalming.  Burial  customs.  Effect 
of  religious  belief  and  customs  on  national  character. 

SUNDAY   READINGS  (SUGGESTIVE). 

First  Sunday — Address  to  the  Mummy  of  Belzoni*s  Exhibition — 
Horace  bmith. 

Second  S««</ay— Abraham  in  Egypt,  Gen.  12  ;  Joseph  in  Egypt, 
Gen.  37-47. 

Third  Sunday-^yioses  in  Egypt,  Gen.  50,  Ex.  1-15. 

Fourth  Sunday^Ps2i,  105,  Isa.  9,  Ezek.  29-30,  Matt.  2. 
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Methods  of  Instruction.    By  Geo.  P.  Brown. 
The  Text- book  for  the  regular  course  of  reading  in  the  above  sub- 
ject is  "  Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching.'*     It  is  suggested  that  the  fol- 
lowing division  of  the  book  be  made : 

First  month's  work nages     i^  52 

Second    "  '*     '. ••        53-7© 

Third       "  "     *'        71-94 

Fourth     "  •'     **        95-119 

Fifth         ••  •'     "       120-142 

Sixth        *•  ••     «*       143-182 

Suggestions  for  Work  of  First  Month, 
Preliminary. — i.  Fix  clearly  in  mind  the  purpose  of  the  school : 
"  The  generation  of  power"  and  useful  information.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  (i)  Training  the  will  to  habitual  obedience  to  all  school 
requirements  (2)  Training  the  intellect  in  correct  habits  of  obser- 
vation, generalization,  and  reasoning.  (3)  Acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  skill. 

2.  What  is  method f  What  must  determine  the  method  in  any 
given  case  ?    What  is  a  natural  method  ? 

3.  State  the  relation  of  the  skill  of  the  teacher  to  perform  well  all 
the  technical  work  of  the  school,  to  his  success  in  training  others  to 
do  so. 

Reading — i.  Define  Reading :  d(.  Silent  Reading.  ^.  Oral  Read- 
ing. What  is  their  relative  value  ?  2.  What  relation  has  the  child's 
knowledge  and  habits  on  entering  school  to  his  learning  to  read  ? 
3.  Define  the  process  of  learning  to  read.  How  are  words  and  things 
associated  so  that  one  will  suggest  the  other  ?  4.  What  difference  is 
involved  in  learning  to  read  words  and  sentences  ?  How  does  the 
the  sentence  help  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  Distinguish  between 
a  thought  and  an  idea.  5.  What  is  the  best  way  of  associating  an 
idea  with  its  word  ?  6.  What  is  the  *'  word  method  ?  "  What  are  the 
other  distinctive  methods?  7.  What  are  the  excellencies  and  what 
the  defects  of  each  ?  8.  What  use  can  be  made  of  imitation  in  teach- 
ing reading  ?  9.  Should  script  or  print  be  used  at  the  beginning  ? 
10.  What  relation  has  a  knowledge  of  the  diacritical  marks  to  learn- 
ing to  read  ?  11.  What  use  can  be  made  of  the  child's  power  to  dis- 
cover resemblances,  in  teaching  him  to  read  ? 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  NOTES. 


The  Fall  term  of  this  institution  opened  September  2d  with  a  large 
attendance.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  number  of  men  and  wo- 
men who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  by  making  a  study 
of  the  teaching  art  is  increasing.    Too  many  yet  think  that  the  only 
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preparation  demanded  of  the  teacher  is  a  knowledge  of  the  branches 
required  by  law.  They  judge  the  requirements  for  teaching  to  be  the 
same  as  the  requirements  for  getting  a  license,  with  the  questions  on 
Theory  of  Teaching  and  all  reference  to  success  and  prolessional 
knowledge  left  out.  But  our  best  county  superintendents  and  all  city 
superintendents  of  any  educational  standing,  make  the  professional 
element  of,  at  least,  equal  importance  with  the  scholastic,  and  give 
preference  to  those  teachers  who  give  evidence  that  they  possess  it. 

A  class  of  college  graduates  has  been  formed  in  the  State  Normal 
this  year,  who  enter  to  complete  the  College  Graduate  course  of  one 
year.  This  is  a  new  feature  of  the  Normal  School  work,  and  prom- 
ises to  be  a  very  valuable  one.  Two  men  have  already  completed 
this  course  and  are  now  occupying  good  positions  as  superintend- 
ents who  were,  previously,  doing  the  work  of  the  ordinary  teacher 
in  the  common  schools.  Their  professional  studies  have  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  make  that  use  of  their  superior  scholarship  and 
mental  discipline  that  enables  them  to  maintain  themselves  in  posi- 
tions where  directive  power  is  demanded. 

Graduates  and  under  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  are  requested 
to  inform  the  president  of  their  present  location,  and  the  positions 
they  occupy.  He  desires  to  know  how  many  are  now  engaged  in 
teaching.  *  »  * 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


LaGrange  County.— The  work  was  done  chiefly  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Payne,  of  Michigan  University,  and  Miss  Carrie  B.  Sharp,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  and  therefore  the  instruction  was  of  the  highest  order.  In 
but  few  other  counties  in  the  state  has  there  been  so  much  work  done 
in  mental  science,  hence  the  high  appreciation  of  Mr  Payne's  work. 
Supt  Machan  received  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  teachers  for  the 
faithful  and  efficient  work  he  is  doing. 

Union  County. — As  usual  the  institute  seemed  this  year  the  best 
yet  held.  A.  B  Johnson,  of  Avondale,  O.,  was  the  principal  instruc- 
tor ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  his  third  year  in  this  county  indicates  that 
his  work  is  appreciated.  Mr.  Chrisman,  of  Logansport,  was  also 
with  us  and  did  good  work.  Mr.  Short,  of  Liberty,  and  Jther  home 
workers  did  acceptable  work.  Union  claims  to  have  taken  the  lead 
at  the  Madison  Exhibit  in  both  quantity  and  quality  of  work  shown. 
C.  W.  0»borne  is  our  efficient  county  superintendent 

Daviess  County. — The  county  institute  met  August  i8th.  240 
persons  were  enrolled,  1 50  of  whom  were  teachers  or  preparing  to 
become  such.  Mrs.  R.  A.  Moffitt  of  Rushville,  D  M.  Geeting  of 
New  Albany,  T.  A.  Crosson  of  Evansville,  W.  F.  Hoffmann  and 
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Hamlet  Allen  of  Washington,  were  the  tegular  workers.  Reading 
and  Language,  as  given  by  Mrs.  Moffitt,  were  well  received.  So«iie 
excellent  actual  class  work  in  ist  and  2d  grades  was  given  by  Mrs. 
C.  £.  Smith  and  Miss  Annie  Allen.  A  free  excursion  to  the  Can- 
nelburg  coal  mines  was  given  by  the  O.  &  M.  K  R.  Night  sessions 
were  held  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  nights,  and  an  elocutionary  en- 
tertainment given  Thursday  night  by  Mrs.  Moffitt.  All  the  work 
was  good,  and  all  seemed  well  pleased. 

Hendricks  County. — Institute  convened  at  Danville  August  25th. 
The  regular  instructors  were  Profs  £.  £.  Smith  and  L.  S.  Thompson 
of  Purdue,  and  Prof  H.  B.  Jacobs  of  Indianapolis.  These  were  as- 
sisted by  James  B.  Ragan  of  the  Richmond  Normal,  and  resident 
teachers.  Two  lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof,  Smith  and  by  Mr. 
Beadle,  of  the  Rockville  Tribune.  The  latter's  subject  was  "The 
Gods  of  Rome  and  Greece."  '  Enrollment  about  200;  a  noticeable 
event  was  the  regular  attendance.  The  lessons  of  Prof.  Thompson 
were  practical  and  are  bound  to  be  the  s;«d  of  much  fruit.  The  in- 
stitute resolved  that  the  county  superintendent  should  charge  each 
applicant  for  license  50  cents  as  an  additional  fund  to  procure  insti- 
tute instructors. 

Howard  County. — The  annual  institute  met  August  25th.  The 
outline  of  work  as  prepared  by  the  State  Board  was  followed  through- 
out, and  the  work  was  presented  in  a  manner  which  met  with  the 
approval  of  all  present.  The  instructors  for  the  week  were  W.  A. 
Bell,  H.  G.  Woody.  M.  F  Ault,  and  J.  E.  Locke.  One  of  the  best 
features  of  the  week  was  a  lecture  delivered  on  Thursday  morning 
by  Rev.  N.  N.  Smith,  of  the  Baptist  church ;  subject,  "  Relations  of 
the  Church  and  School.*'  A  portion  of  the  afternoon  session  on 
Monday  was  devoted  to  the  business  meeting  of  the  "  Howard  Co. 
Teachers*  Association.**  This  is  a  permanent  organization  of  one 
hundred  members,  and  is  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  teachers' 
profession.  The  enrollment  for  the  week  reached  132,  with  an  av- 
erage attendance  nearly  as  large  No  small  share  of  this  success  is 
.due  to  our  worthy  Supt ,'  J  W.  Barnes.  Very  strong  temperance 
resolutions  were  adopted.  Mary  F.  Baire,  Sec'y. 


PERSONAL, 


O.  Z   Hubble  has  charge  at  Bristol. 
W.  H.  Logan  has  charge  at  Jasper. 
J.  B.  Evans  is  principal  at  New  Ross. 
P.  V.  Voris  will  remain  at  Jamestown. 
Simon  Taylor  presides  at  Yankeetown. 
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J.  W,  Runcy  stands  high  at  Ft.  Branch. 
S  G.  PattisoQ  is  at  the  head  at  Waveland. 
J.  M.  McBroom  has  the  Edinburg  high  school. 
M.  N.  Mikel  "wields  the  birch"  at  Darlington. 
£.  R.  Smith  has  charge  of  the  Chauncy  schools. 
J.  S.  Zuck  is  principal  of  the  Waynestown  schools. 
Temple  H.  Dunn  still  holds  the  fort  at  Crawfordsville. 
C.  M.  Lemon  is  at  the  head  of  public  schools  at  Ladoga. 
C.  £.  Newlin  is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Frankfort. 
W.  D.  Chambers  has  been  elected  principal  at  Lexington 
A.  £.  Davison  is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Rochester. 

A.  N.  Crecraft  is  superintendent  of  the  Brook ville  school. 

Chas.  C.  Stillwell  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  Fort  Branch. 

J.  £.  Bishop  will  superintend  the  Bryant  schools  nt  xt  year. 

E.  P.  Clemens  is  principal*  of  U.  L.  Institute  at  Spartansburg. 

W.  H.  Nesbit  is  serving  his  second  ye^rat  Farmers  Institute. 

Milton  J.  Mallery  continues  in  charge  of  the  Danville  schools. 

V.  E.  Livengoo^Ucontinues  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Covington. 

P.  P.  Stultz  remaiife  as  superintendent  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  schools. 

W.  C.  Belman  remains  in  charge  at  Hammond,  at  a  salary  of 
|i,ioo. 

B.  J.  Bogue  is  retained  with  emphasis  at  the  head  of  the  LaGrange 
schools. 

J.  T.  Perigo  returns  to  his  first  love  and  takes  charge  of  the  New- 
burg  schools. 

John  W.  Perrin,  formerly  of  Newport,  Ind.,  is  teaching  this  year 
at  Catlin,  111. 

Will  O.  Warrick,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  is  principal  at 
Worlhington. 

Maggie  S.  Easly,  last  year  of  Albion,  is  now  principal  of  the  school 
at  Glasford,  111. 

Miss  Sallie  Crawford  has  changed  from  Elkhart  to  Mishawaka,  on 
a  higher  salary. 

Miss  Flora  M.  Weed,  of  Fort  Wayne,  has  been  elected  teacher  in 
Purdue  Academy. 

J.  R.  Starkey  is  serving  his  ninth  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
schools  at  Martinsville. 

A  Whiteleather,  a  State  Normalite,  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  Bourbon  schools. 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  late  of  Indianapolis,  was  given  a  gprand  reception  at 
Providence  before  he  was  allowed  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  super- 
intendent. The  reception  was  given  by  the  school  board,  of  about 
ICO  members,  and  the  city  council.  Ii  took  place  in  a  public  hall, 
and  was  followed  by  a  supper  and  addi  esses.  The  narrow  prejudice 
against  "foreigners"  that  exists  in  some  of  our  western  cities  seems 
to  be  lacking  in  Providence. 
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BOOK   TABLE. 


Hursfs  Movable  and  Reversible  Compend  of  SlaU  Work,  Penman- 
ship  and  Drawing.     Indianapolis:     H.  P.  Hurst. 

The  above  heading  tells  the  story.  Gen.  Hurst  has  crowded  much 
that  is  valuable  to  the  teacher  i^to  small  compass.  The  primary 
teacher  especially  will  be  helped.  The  Compend  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated. 

The  Century  for  October  closes  another  volume.  To  those  readers 
who  have  kept  pace  with  Dr.  Sevier,  by  Geo.  W.  Cable,  perhaps  the 
October  number  is  exceedingly  interesting,  in  that  it  contains  the 
concluding  chapter  of  that  very  powerful  serial.  This  novel  must 
rank  with  the  very  first  works  of  its  kind  in  style  and  substance. 
The  other  articles  are  in  no  way  inferior.  The  Century  holds  front 
rank  in  American  magazine  literature,  and  deserves  its  present  very 
wide  circulation. 

Guide  to  Penmanship,  Letter-writing,  etc.  G.  A.  Gaskel,  Editor 
and  Publisher,  New  York. 

This  book  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  penmen  of  to-day, 
with  specimens  of  their  writing  and  flourishing,  together  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  learner;  business  forms  and  letter- writing ;  alphabets  for 
pen-lettering,  and  a  large  number  of  recipes  for^naking  ink  of  vari- 
ous kinds  and  colors.  The  flourishing  ranks  from  fair  to  excellent. 
It  contains  more  than  a  hundred  piatges,  bound  in  boards.    $2  00. 

The  Atlantic  for  October  is  full  of  varied  and  good  things.  Many 
men  with  many  minds  can  here  find  something  of  interest  and  profit. 
The  student  of  literature  will  read  with  interest  the  review  of  Cfeorge 
Herbert  Palmer's  translation  of  the  Odyssey.  The  student  of  history 
will  find  an  interesting  chapter  of  American  history  on  "The  Battle 
of  Lake  George,*'  by  Francis  Parkman,  and  another  on  "Washing, 
ton  and  his  Companions,"  by  George  Houghton.  A  characteristic 
poem  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  vill  be  read  by  his  admirers,  while 
the  continued  chapters  of  "  In  War  Time"  must  be  pronounced  as 
good  if  not  better  than  preceding  chapters.  In  short  it  is  a  magazine 
of  first'Class  matter  suited  to  the  most  different  tastes. 

71  Y.  Crowell  &*  Co.,  of  New  York,  are  giving  to  the  public  the 
cheapest  line  of  standard  books  in  the  country.  There  are  now  be- 
f  >re  us  the  poems  of  Dante  G.  Rossetti,  Dinah  Muloch,  Swinburn, 
and  a  volume  of  selected  poems.  Each  of  these  books  is  bound  in 
cloth  with  beautifully  designed  covers,  is  printed  on  smooth,  agree- 
able paper,  each  page  being  bordered  with  red  lines.  Hence  the 
name  "Red  Line  Series."  The  edges  are  full  gilt,  affording  a  pro- 
tection against  dust,  and  each  book  can  be  bought  for  the  low  sum 
of  I1.25.  The  same  books  without  red  lines  can  be  bought  for  |i.oo. 
Messrs.  Crowell  &  Co.  have  59  volumes  of  standard  poems,  printed 
in  the  above  style,  at  price  named.  Send  to  13  Astor  Place,  N,  Y., 
and  get  his  order  list. 

Barnes'  General  History,  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

This  book,  of  600  pages,  aims  to  give  the  pupil  a  brief  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  world,  excluding  a  history  of  America  Of  course 
the  portion  devoted  to  each  country  must  be  brief,  but  it  is  so  ar- 
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ranged  as  to  be  eminently  suggestive.  While  giving  a  glimpse  only 
of  important  events,  this  is  given  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupil  is 
stimulated  to  know  more.  That  he  may  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  to  find  the  information  he  desires,  there  is  appended  to  each 
chapter  a  list  of  books  which  will  afford  him  a  wide  field  in  which  to 
gather  information.  An  interesting  and  profitable  feature  of  the 
book  are  the  chapters  devoted  to  manners  and  customs  of  the  dif- 
ferent people.  This  book  has  been  selected  by  the  Indiana  Reading 
Circle  as  an  outline  of  work  in  General  History.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
will  take  great  pleasure  in  sending  to  any  address  their  circulars  and 
descriptive  catalogue. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


See  the  advertisement  of  Cowpertbwait  &  Co.  on  another  page.  Their 
n6w  Supplementary  Readers  are  t>eautiful  and  well  worth  examining. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  whose  advertisement  is  found  on  another  piige^ 
publish  a  large  list  of  books  of  the  highest  literary  merit.  Their  Riverside 
Literature  Series  gives  the  best  English  Classics  at  minimum  prices.  Send 
for  their  catalogue. 

High  School  Emtion. —  77ie  School  News  with  the  October  No.  will  issue 
a  High  School  Edition,  specially  prepared  for  the  pupils  of  High  Schools.  It 
will  be  sent  for  eight  (8)  months  on  a  new  plan  of  subscription  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  every  pupil  in  a  high  school  to  become  a  subscriber.  The 
October  No.  will  contain  a  map  of  Tonquin,  picture  of  Washington  Monu- 
ment, etc.  Principals  are  requested  to  send  for  sample  copy  at  once,  Henry 
D.  Stevens,  pubisher. 

Chbap  Excursion  to  Richmond,  Ind. — Friends'  Yearly  Meeting  — 
For  the  accommodation  of  all  desiring  to  attend  the  Friends'  Yearly  Meeting, 
the  Pan  Handle  Route  has  arranged  to  run  a  special  Cheap  Excursion  to  Rich- 
mond and  return,  on  Sunday,  October  5,  1884.  As  this  will  be  the  last  Sab- 
bath of  the  meeting,  the  exercises  will  be  of  a  very  interesting  character,  and 
the  opportunity  to  witness  them  should  not  be  missed.  The  special  train  will 
leave  Indianapolis  at  7:00  a.  m  ,  arriving  at  Richmond  at  9:55  a  m.  Return- 
ing, special  train  will  leave  Richmond  at  5: 1 5  P.  M.    Fare  for  round  trip  $1.25. 

PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU. 

Bnsin**t  transacUd  in  attthe  ^aUt  and  Itrritories, 
Supt.  G.  F.  Kenaston,  Attica,  Ind.,  says:  *•  Allow  me  to  express  my  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  work  you  are  doing  in  supplying  school  officers  with  such 
teachers  as  the  varying  conditions  of  their  schools  may  demand.  I  have  knov  n 
of  your  work  in  other  schools  as  in  our  own,  and  believe  that  no  other  Bureau 
offers  equal  advantages  to  school  officers  and  teachers."  Send  list  of  testimo- 
nial and  application-form.  Address,  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager,  631  Hamilton 
St.,  Allentown,  Pa.  4-tf 

CONSUMPTION  CUBED. 

An  old  physidian,  retired  from  practice,  having  had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East 
India  missionary  he  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent 
-cure  ot  Consumption,  Bronchitis.  Caurrh,  Asthma^  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  tor  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  ComplainU,  after 
having  tested  iu  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  dut^  to 
make  tt  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
hnman  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German, 
French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  usinjr.  Sent  by  mail  by  address- 
ing with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Novas,  149  Power's  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  xo^ 
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ni  I P  MCW  QPUnni  a IDQ  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  ^°^  cheapest  system  for  conducting  schools  in 
UUn  nLii  OunUUL  AlUOgood  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  prect/  chrome 
credit  cards  50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  la  large  ele^nt  artistic  chrorao 
excelsior  caids,  price  per  set  $z ;  half  set  soc.  500  new  designs  briUianc  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter, friendship,  remembrance, 
address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  at  5.  10,  15,  aoand  35c. 
per  doz.    Large  set  samples  aoc.    If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples  send  any  amount 

}rou  wish ;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price 
ist,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes  free.  All  posti>aid  by  mail.  Stamps  taken  Please 
send  a  trial  order.     Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.  10-iy 


4 


%  LONG  LOANS. 

I     Principal  n.x>«l  never  be  repaid 


no  long  as  Interest  Is  kept n p.  J'fersonalte' 
rarity  only  for  inferext.  Honest  poor  or  men 
Off'  ^derate  means  can  send  O  cents  for  partico- 
JftTb,!.  an  forma, etc.  AddreRsT.  (« a hd neb, Man- 
ager, Palace  Building,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


THOMAS  KANE  SCO. 


it 


Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory  in  the  World  of 

IBI0I3100I  Z*-t:t3r3xl't^a.xro 

And  kindred  Goods.     Vict«r  Desks,  Telluric  Globes,  Common 
Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and  Blabk  Boards,   Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc.,  etc. 
AGENTS  WAITTED.  [5-6-9-10]  CHICACM>. 

THE  NEW  BEADING  CHARTS  and  CHART-PRIMEE. 

BUTLER'S    SERIES. 
CHARTS. 

36  numbers.     26  x  40  inches.    Bound  in  Cloth. 

The  best  arranged,  most  beautiful  and  complete  series  of  Reading  Charts 
yet  published. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  Charts,  the  authors  have  had  in  view  the  most 
approved  modem  methods  of  elementary  instruction  in  Reading,  and  have 
endeavored  throughout  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  main  object  of  such  charts — 
namely,  to  teach  children  to  read  readily  and  correctly.  To  accomplish  this, 
they  have  selected  a  limited  number  of  familiar  words  and  presented  them  in 
a  series  of  accurately  graded  lessons,  interspersed  with  Reviews  at  regular 
intervals. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  reading  lessons,  Charts  of  Form,  Color,  Script, 
and  a  Qock  face  Chart  have  been  added  to  the  series,  making  it  as  attractive 
as  it  is  complete. 

For  additional  assistance  in  the  school-room,  the  Charts  have  been  repro- 
duced in  book-form  as  a 

CHART-PRIMER. 

A  copy  o'f  this  Primer  accompanies  each  set  of  Charts,  and  contains,  in  ad- 
dition to  fac-similes  of  the  various  Charts,  suggestions  and  explanations  for 
the  use  of  teachers.  The  Chart  Primer  can  also  be  used  as  a  first  book  in 
reading,  containing,  as  it  does,  everything  needed  for  the  purpose. 

Price  of  the  Charts $8.00. 

Price  of  the  Chart.Primer 15 

From  these  prices  a  liberal  discount  will  be  made  when  the  Charts  are  or* 
dered  in  quantities. 

Specimen  pages  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
lo-it  17  &  19  South  6th  Street,  Philadelphia, 
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OUR  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 


BY  HUBERT  M.  SKINNER. 

jOHM  Mcknight  bloss. 

**  y  CALL,  therefore,  a  complete,  generous  education,  that 
which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skillfully,  and  mag- 

X.  nanimously,  all  the  offices,  both  public  and  private,  of 
peace  and  of  war.'*  Such  is  the  definition  given  by  the  greatest 
scholar  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  school  the  founda- 
tions should  be  laid  broad  and  deep  for  the  culture  of  the  mind 
•  and  the  training  of  the  heart  to  virtue.  Such  an  education  is  a 
fitting  preparation  for  any  life-work. 

The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  and  the  Hoosier  School  Boy  had 
much  to  do  with  the  American  Conflict.  I  write  of  one  whose 
purity  of  character  was  an  example  to  his  comrades  in  the  days 
when  youths  were  freed  from  the  restraints  of  home  society  and 
exposed  to  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  camp,  and  whose 
blameless  life  has  to  day  a  power  which  precept  alone  can  never 
exert;  of  one  who  has  adorned  the  profession  to  which  his  years 
have  been  given,  and  whose  administration  of  the  high  office  of 
Superintendent' stands  in  our  history  as  a  very  valuable  service 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  Indiana. 

John  McKnight  Bloss  was  born  in  Washington  county,  near 
New  Philadelphia,  January  21,  1839.     The  community  in  which 
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he  was  reared  was  composed  largely  of  Presbyterian  Seceders — 
the  fiery  and  zealous  U.  P.'s  of  the  present  day,  who  oppose 
capital  punishment  and  secret  societies,  and  sing  psalms  like 
Havelock's  Saints.  His  early  education  was  received  from 
George  Clark,  a  West  Point  cadet — the  son  of  Adj.  Gen.  Maston 
G.  Clark,  of  Governor  Harrison's  time.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he 
entered  the  school  of  Rev.  John  M.  Stocker,  in  the  village,  and 
on  the  2oth  of  September,  '54,  he  was  admitted  to  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  Hanover  College — the  oldest  institution  of 
the  kind  in  Indiana.  In  the  picturesque  village  of  the  same 
name  he  passed  the  next  six  years  at  his  studies,  with  slight  in- 
terruptions when  he  taught  for  a  term  or  two  in  district  schools. 
In  '60  he  was  graduated  with  honor.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he 
was  engaged  as  teacher  of  the  town  school  of  Livonia,  where 
he  remained  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  gigantic  war  of  the 
States. 

Shortly  after  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  Confederate 
batteries,  the  young  teacher  presented  himself  at  the  desk  of  the 
War  Governor  in  the  State  Capitol,  and  tendered  the  services  of 
the  youths  of  Livonia,  who  desired  to  form  a  company. 

**I  am  sorry  I  can  not  accept  them,"  said  Morton,  **but  we 
have  already  sixty-six  companies  more  than  the  quota  of  the 
State." 

It  was  late  in  the  summer  before  an  opportunity  was  presented 
for  enlistment.  One  day  there  arrived  at  the  capital  a  company 
which  was  soon  to  become  singularly  renowned — a  company  of 
men  of  splendid  physique,  whose  intelligent  faces  well  bore  out 
the  impression  conveyed  by  their  strength  of  form.  At  their 
head  was  Capt.  Kopp,  six  and  one  third  feet  tall,  with  Lieut 
David  Van  Buskirk,  whose  height  lacked  scarce  an  inch  of  seven 
feet.  In  this  strange  company,  perhaps  the  tallest  in  the  world, 
which  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  the  eccentric  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  was  Sargeant  Bloss,  a  strong  and  manly  youth  of 
more  than  average  stature. 

The  first  baptism  of  fire  was  received  by  the  Tall  Boys  in  Oc- 
tober, when  they  witnessed  at  Bail's  Bluff  that  most  unfortunate 
engagement  in  which  so  many  brave  men  were  cut  off  like  the 
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Helvetians  at  the  Arar.  The  autumn  wore  away,  and  there  was 
no  further  conflict  with  the  enemy  in  the  field.  But  the  enemy 
of  the  camp,  fierce  and  relentless  fever,  raged  with  awful  visita- 
tion throughout  the  army.  On  the  loth  of  November  the  name 
of  Sergeant  BIoss  was  entered  upon  the  hospital  rolls.  But  he 
did  not  know  of  it.  A  strange  diablerie  of  frozen  flames  and 
burning  rivers  and  flashes  iq  darkness  and  jar  of  earthly  and  un- 
earthly sounds  held  carnival  in  his  brain.  Nor  was  he  conscious 
when  he  was  borne  down  the  Potomac  in  a  scow,  his  form  ex- 
tended across  a  dead  comrade  and  half  submerged  in  the  slimy 
ooze  of  the  vessel.  Long  seemed  Azrael  to  wait  at  his  bed-side. 
But  life  was  strong ;  and  when  the  fever  left  him  and  the  early 
spring  of  Maryland  came  with  sweet  awaking,  strength  came  to 
the  wasted  frame.  .  Ah,  glorious  '62  !  Year  of  hope  and  triumph 
to  the  North ;  year  of  great  and  marvelous  deeds !  Only  in  the 
East  was  the  hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart  sick. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Winchester, 
which  began  at  Front  Royal,  the  Tall  Boys  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Town,  their  haversacks  filled*  with  rations  for  a  long 
march,  on  their  way  and  exposed  to  fire.  Crash !  came  a  can- 
non ball  through  the  air,  and  Sergt.  Bloss  sank  to  the  ground — 
not  dead,  but  living  as  by  miracle.  The  ball  had  passed  directly 
beneath  his  shoulder,  carrying  away  the  haversack  under  his  arm. 
The  phenomena  of  concussion  were  most  clearly  exhibited  in  the 
blackened  surface  of  the  body  and  arm  and  in  the  utter  lack  of 
strength  which  resulted.  Next  day  found  the  soldier  on  the 
ambulance  train,  unable  yet  to  ent^r  the  ranks.  On  the  9th  of 
August  was  fought  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain — Slaughter's 
Mountain,  the  confederates  called  it — in  Pope's  compaign.  The 
Tall  Boys  had  been  advanced  as  skirmishers  to  the  top  of  the 
adjacent  mountain.  The  battle  raged  with  varying  results.  The 
enemy  advanced  between  this  mountain  and  our  army,  and  held 
the  ground  at  nightfall,  uncon&cious  of  the  nearness  of  our  boys 
upon  the  ridge.  Amid  indescribable  peril  the  beleaguered  Hoo- 
siers  threaded  their  way  in  the  darkness  through  the  lines  of  the 
foe  to  their  anxious  comrades.  The  second  battle  of  Bull  Run 
was  fought  in  the  last  of  August,  Gen.  Pope  sustaining  a  severe 
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defeat;  and  then,  amid  the  dismay  of  those  who  loved  the  Union, 
commenced  the  invasion  of  the  Southern  army,  as — 

— Lee  marched  over  the  mountain  wall — 
Over  the  mountains,  winding  down, 
Horse  atnd  foot  into  Frederick  Town. 

Immense  armies  wtre  now  massed  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington. 
McClellan,  who  had  ^een  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
defending  the  Federal  city,  was  fearful  of  any  movement  which 
might  leave  the  Capital  exposed.  And  now  occurred  one  of  the 
strangest  events  of  the  war. 

General  Lee  divided  his  army,  sending  Stonewall  Jackson  to 
capture  Harper's  Ferry,  and  directing  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  to  move 
from  Frederick  to  South  Mountain.  The  latter  was  intensely 
displeased  with  the  order  he  received,  and  threw  the  dispatch 
upon  the  ground  in  contempt.  Nevertheless,  he  sullenly  obeyed 
and  moved  forward.  And  thus  the  great  army  of  the  Confeder- 
acy was  divided  in  three,  for  a  series  of  rapid  movements,  the 
leader  trusting  to  Gen.  McClellan's  ignorance  of  his  plans  for 
success.  On  the  13th  o(  September  Sergeant  Bloss  commanded 
a  skirmish  line  in  the  advance  upon  Frederick.  There  was  a 
pause  in  the  fnarch,  and  the  soldier  boys  threw  thrmselves  down 
upon  the  grass  for  a  short  rets.  It  was  about  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  day  was  fair,  and  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  thousands  of  men  bearing  engines  of  death  had  left  the 
scene  but  a  few  hours  before. 

*  *  What  is  that,  Mitchell  ?  "  asked  the  Sergeant  of  a  companion. 

**  An  envelope,"  was  the  reply. 

**Handittome." 

On  picking  up  the  package  which  lay  at  his  feet,  Mitchell 
found  two  cigars  and  a  folded  letter,  the  former  of  which  he 
playfully  divided,  and  the  latter  he  gave  to  the  officer.  //  was 
the  dispatch  of  General  Lee,  The  orders  for  the  movements  of  the 
various  corps  were  given  in  full.  The  writer  showed  his  reliance 
upon  McClellan's  ignorance  of  his  designs  for  the  success  of  the 
movements  and  th(  safety  of  the  array.  No  time  was  lost  in 
forwarding  the  Confederate  dispatch  to  the  commandant.  No 
more  valuable  discovery  could  have  been  made.     What  infini^^ 
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possibilities  must  have  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Mc- 
Clellan  as  he  reviewed  the  situation!  What  an  opportunity 
seemed  now  offered !  To  relieve  our  boys  at  Harper's  Ferry,  to 
capture  Hill  at  South  Mountain,  and  to  overwhelm  the  weakened 
army  of  Lee  would  be  practically  to  close  the  war.  Not  all  this, 
we  know,  was  achieved.  Harper's  Ferry  was  unhappily  sur- 
rendered to  Stonewall  Jackson.  But  Hill  was  driven  back  from 
South  Mountain,  and  General  Lee  soon  saw  that  his  plans  were 
discovered  and  his  scheme  of  invasion  was  ruined,  and  moved 
quickly  to  a  better  position  on  the  Antietam,  there  to  stand  the 
shock  of  our  advance. 

The  columns  of  the  press  and  the  pages  of  history  devoted  to 
the  Lost  Dispatch  would  fill  volumes.*  Singularly,  all  connected 
with  it  have  been  connected  with  the  educational  world. ,  The 
writer  of  the  order  passed  his  closing  years  as  President  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  and  the  recipient  and  the  discoverer 
were  contemporaneously  President  of  the  Arkansas  State  Uni- 
versity and  State  Superintendent  of  Indiana. 

Sunrise  on  the  17th  of  September  ushered  in  the  terrible  con- 
flict of  Antierfm,  or  Sharpsburgh.  The  safety  of  the  capital  hung 
in  the  balance.  When  darkness  fell,  twenty  thousand  men  lay 
dead  or  wounded  on  the  field.  Among  the  brave  boys  smitten 
but  not  killed  by  the  leaden  hail  was  Sergt.  Bloss,  who  received 
the  appointment  of  First  Lieutenant  to  succeed  Van  Buskirk,  the 
latter  succeeding  to  the  Captaincy  through  the  death  of  Kopp. 
The  Capital  was  saved,  and  the  invasion  of  Maryland  had  mis- 
erably failed.  Still,  the  army  of  Lee  was  not  captured,  but  re- 
tired with  broken  ranks  only  to  recruit  for  another  invasion. 

An  advance  on  the  Confederate  Capital  under  Fighting  Joe,  in 
the  spring  of  '63,  was  repulsed  in  the  first  days  of  May  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  where  brave  Stonewall  fell  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
slain  by  a  mistaken  fire  from  his  own  lines.  Here.  Lieut.  Bloss 
was  again  wounded,  though  slightly.  Fighting  Joe  organized 
his  defeated  columns  to  defend  Washington,  and  Lee  moved 
rapidly  to  the  northward  to  invade  Pennsylvania.     Through  the 

•See  Am.  Cyclopedia,  Annual  foi  '62,  page  140 ;  Barnes's  School  History 
of  the  United  States,  page . 
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ist,  2d,  and  3d  of  July  Lieut.  Bloss  stood  upon  the  horrid  field 
of  Gettysburg,  while  batteries  thundered,  the  earth  shook,  and 
^he  air  was  hot  with  the  sulphurous  breath  of  hell.  The  turning 
point  of  the  war  was  past,  and  the  scale  of  the  Union  ascended 
In  August  the  Tall  Boys  were  ordered  to  the  West.  In  the  battle 
of  Resaca,  May  15,  '64,  Captain  Bloss  —  promoted  twelve  days 
earlier — was  wounded  for  the  third  time,  and  again  lay  amid  the 
sufferers  in  the  long  rows  of  the  hospital.  The  following  August 
found  him  at  the  capture  of  Atlanta.  On  the  17th  of  October 
he  resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health,  having  served  nearly 
through  the  war. 

Such,  in  meager  outline,  was  the  career  of  one  of  our  soldier 
boys.  Despite  his  youth,  his  long  sickness,  and  his  repeated 
wounds,  he  won  a  very  honorable  rank  in  the  army.  However, 
the  value  of  a  soldier's  services  is  not  always  to  be  estimated  by 
his  epaulettes.  More  bravery,  more  endurance,  more  faithful- 
ness, more  influence  for  good,  more  contributions  to  success  may 
belong  to  a  less  distinguished  soldier  than  to  a  general ;  and  I 
know  of  none  to  whom  a  soldier's  honors  are  more  deservedly 
given  than  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

In  the  winter  of  '64  Mr.  Bloss  pursued  postgraduate  studies, 
and  the  next  year  taught  in  New  Philadelphia.  His  rise  in  the 
profession  of  teaching  was  rapid.  For  four  years — till  '70 — he 
was  principal  of  the  Academy  at  Orleans.  Then  he  was  chosen 
principal  of  the  Female  High  School  at  New  Albany.  Five  yeass 
later  he  was  advanced  to  the  superintendency  of  the  city  schools 
of  £vansville — the  second  city  in  size  in  Indiana,  and  thus  became 
a  member  of  the  State  Board.  In  '80  he  was  elected  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction.  At  the  head  of  the  State  Department 
his  high  abilities  were  shown,  in  every  phase  of  his  work. 

For  years  he  had  been  an  eminent  and  practical  worker  in  the 
Institutes.  He  now  gave  direction  to  this  work  throughout  the 
State  by  issuing  an  Outline  for  Institute  instruction — ^the  first 
of  the  kind  issued  in  Indiana — for  the  summer  of  '81.  Since 
then  the  Outlines  have  been  published  annually,  and  have  won 
the  highest  praise  from  the  entire  country, — that  of  '82,  also 
prepared  under  his  direction,  being  appropriated  largely  to  the 
use  of  other  States. 
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The  financial  statistics  of  the  Department  received  the  most 
careful  and  patient  attention  at  his  hands.  His  work  in  this  line 
recalled  the  time  of  Supt.  Rugg.  He  prepared  an  additional 
form  for  auditors'  reports,  to  guard  more  effectually  the  revenues 
raised  by  special  tuition  taxes.  County  officers  had  many  re- 
ports returned  for  explanations  of  obscurities,  and  for  correc- 
tion of  the  errors  that  are  inevitable  in  the  management  of  such 
large  sums  of  money  by  so  many  different  persons  and  in  so  exten- 
sive and  complicated  a  system  of  accounts.  The  good  results  of 
this  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  returns  were  everywhere  apparent,  and 
by  none  were  the  Superintendent's  efforts  more  highly  appreciated 
than  by  those  officers  on  whom  fell  heavier  labors  in  conse- 
quence. 

Nothing  seemed  to  escape  Superintendent  Bloss's  scrutiny. 
A  city  which  contained  a  large  number  of  students  from  abroad, 
in  a.ttendance  at  a  private  school,  secured  an  undue  share  of  the 
school  revenue  by  including  these  students  in  the  reports  of  enu- 
meration of  school  population.  This  practice,  which  had  resulted 
in  the  accumulation  of  a  **  surplus  revenue  fund*'  unknown  to  the 
law,  was  summarily  stopped  by  the  Superintendent's  character- 
istic and  somewhat  famous  decision  :  "Persons  residing  tempo- 
rarily within  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  studying  at  a  school 
or  college  there  located,  do  not  acquire  a  legal  residence  therein, 
and  the  trustees  of  such  corporation  hav^  no  more  right  to  enume- 
rate them  than  they  have  to  enumerate  a  Sunday-school  picnic  from  a 
neighboring  county ,  that  they  might  chance  to  find  spending  a  day  within 
their  borders. "     People  readily  understand  a  decision  of  that  kind. 

The  keen  sagacity  and  the  determination  of  the  Superintendent 
were  shown  in  the  unraveling  of  a  plot,  the  history  of  which  fprms 
a  chapter  of  romance  almost  as  absorbing  as  that  of  the  Diamond 
Necklace.  The  question  lists  of  the  State  Board  were  abstracted 
by  unknown  hands  from  the  sealed  packets,  and  sold  secretly 
among .  applicants  for  teacher's  licenses  in  some  counties  of  the 
State,  to  the  scandal  and  chagrin  of  school  officers.  Suspicion 
was  all  at  sea.  Our  admirable  system  of  examinations,  the  su- 
perior of  all  others,  was  in  jeopardy.  To  trace  out  the  malfeas- 
ance was  a  task  worthy  of  a  Pinkerton.     I  have*  not  space  to 
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describe  the  plot  an^d  counter-plot,  the  cunning  of  the  malefactors, 
the  unerring  choice  of  assistants  by  the  Superintendent  in  the 
forming  of  a  novel  ** secret  service"  of  the  Department,  and  the 
ingenious  methods  adopted  by  him  to  accomplish  the  result. 
The  end  was  gained.  A  wholesome  lesson  was  taught  tlie  youth 
of  the  State,  and  a  warning  was  given  to  public  servants,  which 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

During  the  term  of  Supt.  Bloss  there  was  no  great  educational 
exhibition,  neither  was  there  any  mated  1  change  in  the  school 
system.  But  everywhere  was  there  growth  and  prosperity,  and 
the  Department  was  administered  jusdy,  skillfully,  and  magnan- 
imously. 

Supt.  Bloss  shared  the  fate  of  all  his  colleagues  in  the  Repub- 
lican defeat  of  '82.  Since  retiring  from  the  Department  he  has 
held  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Muncie  schools.  No 
educator  in  our  State  is  more  beloved  by  the  people,  and  none 
have  received  higher  State  honors  in  the  power  of  his  party  to 
bestow. 


PERCENTAGE. 


BY    W.    E.    LUGENBEEL. 


I.  Def. — Percentage  embraces  the  methods  of  computation 
in  which  the  multiplier,  divisor  or  quotient  is  a  fraction  of  which 
the  denominator  is  100. 

Basis — The  number  of  which  the  hundredths 

are  taken. 
Percentage — The  number  arising  from  taking 

the  hundredths  of  the  Basis. 
Rate  per  cent. — The  fraction  representing  the 

number  of  hundredths  to  be  Uken  of  the 

II.  Terms — J      Basis. 
Amount—Tht  number  arising  from   adding 

Basis  and  Percentage. 
Difference — The  number  arising  from  taking 

Percentage  out  of  the  Basis. 
Remarks — The  Rate  represents  the  numerator 
^     of  the  fraction  expressing  Rate  per  cent. 
f  B=Basis;  P=Percentage ;  R  per  cent.  = 

III.  Symbols —  -,      Rate  per  cent. 
(R=:Rate;  A=Amount;  D=Difference. 
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IV.  Manner  of  expressing  Rate  per  cent. 

a.    Decimal  Form, — as  .05=:five  per  cent. 

d.     Fractional  Form, — as,  y^^=five  per  cent. 

c.     Modified  Fractional  Form, — as,  5^=5  per  cent. 

V.  Manner  of  changing  from  one  form  of  Rate  per  cent, 

TO  another  form  of  equal  value, 

a.  Decimal  form  to  modified  fractional  form, 

(i)  Move  decimal  point  two  places  of  figures  to  the 
right  and  express  per  cent,  sign — .03=3^. 

b.  Modified  fractional  form  to  decimal  form, 

(i)  Move  decimal  point  two  places  of  figures  to  the  left 
and  suppress  per  cent  sign — 2  ^=.02. 

c.  FractioncU  form  to  decimal  form. 

(i)  Move  decimal  point  two  places  of  figures  to  the  left 
and  suppress  the  denominator — Yg^=.o5. 

d.  Fractional  form  to  modified  fractional  form, 

(i)  Suppress  denominator  and  express  per  cent,  sign — 
roif=S  *• 

VI.  General  Principle. 

Base  is  always  equal  to  100  per  cent. 

VII.  Analysis. 

a.     Case  /,  of  analysis. 

(i)  Principle — PiU  100^  equal  base,  and  reason  firom 
many  per  cent,  to  one  per  cent.,  then  from  one 
per  cent,  to  as  many  per  cent,  as  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  may  require. 

(2)    Cases  of  Percentage  included. 

1.  Case  I — given  B  and  R  percent,  required  P. 

2.  Case  III — given  P  and  R  per  cent  required  B. 

3.  Case  IV — given  A  or  D  &  R  per  cent  required  B. 
{3)    Iformulas  of  , 

I.    Case  I. 
(a)    Expression. 

'  (i)  Statement  of  problem, 
f  I  bo  per  cent  =B. 
(2)-<      1  per  cent=B-i-ioo. 

(R  per  cent=B-HiooXR=P. 
^(3).-.  Conclusion. 
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(d)    Example. 

'  (i)  6  per  cent,  of  $i2o=what? 
(  loo  per  cent.=$i2o. 
(2)  }      I  per  cent.=:p^^  of  $120. 

(     6  per  cent.=y^^  of  $i2oX6=$7.20. 
^  (3) .  •.  6  per  cent,  of  $i20=$7.20. 
2.    Case  III. 
(a)    Expression. 

'  (i)  Statement  of  problem. 

(loo  per  cent  =B. 
R  per  cent. = P. 
I  per  cent.=P-f-R. 
100  per  cent.=P-i-RXioo=B. 
,  (3) .  • .  Conclusion. 
(d)    Example. 

'  (i)  6  per  cent  of  what  number=$3o? 
r  100  per  cent.=B  or  number. 


(»)■ 


,      6  per  cent. =$30. 
1       I  per  cent. =5^  of  $30. 
1 100  per  cent.=^  of  $3oXioo=$5oo. 
'  (3)  • '  •  6  per  cent  of  $5oo=$30. 
3.    Case  IV. 
(a)   First  Part. 

1.  Expression. 
'  (i)  Statement  of  problem. 

r  100  per  cent=B. 
/^\  )  100  per  cent-f  R  per  cent=A. 
^1       I  per  cent.=AH-(ioo+R). 

L  100  per  cent.=rA-»-(ioo+R;Xioo=B. 
,  (3) .  • .  Conclusion. 

2.  Example, 
(i)  $125  is  25  per  cent  more  than  what  num.[? 

r  100  per  cent=B  or  number. 
/jW  100  per  cent. 4-25  per  cent=$ia5. 
I       I  per  cent=pjj  of  $125. 
L  100  per  cent=y|y  of  $i25Xioo=$ioOb 
<  (3)  •  ••  $125  is  25  per  cent  more  than  $100. 
(d)   Second  Part. 
T.    Expression, 
(i)  Statement  of  problem. 

r  100  per  cent=B  or  number. 
/j\  j  100  per  cent=R  per  cent=D. 


I  percent=D-*-(i 
L  100  per  centz=D-H(i 
(3) .  • .  Conclusion. 


•R). 
R)Xioo=Bw 
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2.    Example, 
(i)  $80  is  20  percent,  less  than  what  number? 

(  100  per  cent.=B  or  number. 
/jx  I  100  per  cent. — 20  per  cent.=$8o. 
^  M       I  per  cent.=TV  of  $80. 

L  100  per  cent.=iV  of  $80X1 00=$  100. 
,  (3) .  • .  $80  is  20  per  cent,  less  than  $100. 

d.  Case  //,  0/ analysis. 
(i)  Pfinciple — Put  base  equal  100%  and  reason  from 
many  of  any  denomination  to  one  of  that  denom> 
ination,  then  from  unity  to  as  many  of  that  de- 
nomination as  the  condition  of  the  problem  may- 
require. 

(2)  Cases  of  Percentage  included. 

I.    Case  II — given  B  and  P,  required  R  per  cent. 

(3)  Formula. 


Expression.  . 
'  ( I )  Statement  of  problem, 
r  Base=ioo  per  cent, 
(2)  j        1=100  per  cent.-*-B 

(       P=  1 00  per  cent.  -»-BXP=R  per  cent. 
.(3) .'.  Conclusion. 
Example. 

(i)  $20  is  what  per  cent,  of  $80? 

i  $80=100  per  cent. 
(2)  \    $i=i^ff  of  100  per  cent. 

(  $20= A  of  100  per  cent.X20=25  % 
, (3) . '.  $20  is  25  per  cent,  of  $80. 

VIII.  Application. 

Of.    Without  considering  Time. 

(i)  Loss  and  Gain;  (2)  Commission;  (3)  Insurance; 
(4)  Brokerage;  (5)  Stocks;  (6)  Taxes;  (7)  Duties 
or  Customs ;  (8)  Commercial  Discount ;  (9)  Pre- 
mium and  Discount  in  Exchange. 

b.    With  regard  to  Time  as  an  Element. 

(1)  Simple  and  Compound  Interest; 

(2)  Bank  and  True  Discount ; 
•         (3)  Annuities. 

IX.  Teaching. 

a.    Thoroughly  drill  upon  the  distinctions  of  the  terms  or 
quantities. 
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b.  Do  not  pass  from  the  cases  of  Percentage  until  the 
pupil  can  distinguish  the  quantities,  Base,  Percent- 
age, Amount  or  /Diflference  in  the  most  difficult 
problems. 

£.  In  the  applications  observe  the  same  care  in  deter- 
mming  what  quantities  represent  the  terms  of  Per- 
centage, 

d.  Give  special  attention  to  the  solutions  by  analysis. 
The  brief  business  rules  should  always  be  devel- 
oped by  the  analytic  solution. 

€.  Require  absolute  accuracy  in  the  solution,  the  omis- 
sion of  the  dollar  mark  or  per  cent,  sign  being  con- 
sidered grave  errors. 

/.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  the  number  of  problems  in 
the  text-book,  but  originate  many,  and  always  re- 
quire the  pupils  to  determine  the  case  of  analysis 
applicable. 

g.  In  Interest  and  Discount  and  their  application,  teach 
one  good  method.  Do  not  confuse  the  pupils  with 
several  ** lightning  rules." 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  "SHORT  ANALYSIS  METHOD"  OF   CALCULATING 

INTEREST. 

t 

(i)     Problem — Int.of  $i5oat  6%  for  i  yr.  3  mo.  12  da.=what? 
'  (1)  I  yr.  3  mo,  12  da.=:i5.4  mo. 

(2)  Int.  for  12  mo.  at  ioo9^  =  $i5o,or  Prin. 

(3)  Int.  for  12  mo.at  i^=Tivof  $i50=$i.so. 

(2)  Solution — \  (4)  Int.  for  12  mo.  at  i  per  cent.  =-VJ^ 
(5) .  • .  Int.  for  I  mo,  at  6  per  cent  =$1.50x6 

12 
(6)  And  Int.  for  15.4  mos.  at  6  per  cent= 
$i.5ox6xi5.4,cancellation,=$ri.55. 
12 

(3)  Conclusion — .-.Int  of  $i5o@6  per  cent,  for  i  yr.  3  mo. 

12  days=$ii.55. 

From  the  preceding  analysis  the  following  rule  is  obtained. 
The  method  is  the  one  from  which  all  the  "lightning  methods" 
may  be  derived.  Perhaps  it  is  briefer  than  any  of  the  derived 
processes.  It  is  applicable  to  any  rate  per  cent,  and  {k>ssesses 
the  advantage  of  being  perfectly  clear. 

Rule. — Multiply  i  percent,  of  the  principal  by  the  fo/f  which 
is  a  whole  or  mixed  number,  this  product  by  the  time  expressed 
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in  months  and  tenths  of  a  month ;  divide  the  last  product  by  12, 
the  number  of  months  in  a  year. 

Indicate  the  operation  and  cancel.  If  the  time  is  expressed 
in  days,  divide  by  360,  for  New  York,  by  365. 

S.  I.  Normal  School,  Mitchell,  Ind. 


METHODS  OF  TOPICAL  ANALYSIS. 
.  (By  Diagram.) 


The  true  teacher,  whatever  his  errors,  wishes  to  teach  in  the 
best  way — that  way  which  will  most  certainly  accomplish  his 
object.  There  are  several  methods  of  making  topical  analyses ; 
which  shall  the  teacher  select  ? 

In  deciding  three  points  should  be  kept  in  view :  First,  the 
form  should  contain  all  points  essential  to  subject  to  be  set  forth ; 
second,  it  should  be  as  brief  as  possible,  hence  excluding  all 
minor  points;  third,  it  should  be  simple,  avoiding  all  complexity 
of  device;  and,  if  possible,  so  simple  that  the  method  itself 
should  be  self-explanatory. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  writer  does  not  make  use  of  the 
"Exponential  System,"  and  he  desires  with  all  fairness  and  can- 
dor to  attempt  to  convince  young  teachers  that  it  is  not  the  best. 
The  system  is  very  complicated,  and  hence  difficult  for  young 
people  to  understand.  Older  teachers  are  often  called  upon  to 
explain  it ;  while  those  who  make  use  of  it  usually  enter  into  an 
elaborate  explanation  before  proceeding  to  employ  it  before  a 
class,  or  an  institute.  To  strangers  who  may  happen  to.be  pres- 
ent, the  whole  thing  is  Greek,  however  well  they  may  understand 
the  subject  under  consideration.  They  feel  like  the  Scotchman 
whose  pastor  had  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  *  *  Pilgrims  Progress, 
with  Explanatory  Notes."  On  being  asked  whether  he  could 
understand  the  book,  he  replied  that  he  understood  the  story, 
but  had  great  trouble  in  understanding  the  explanations. 

The  following  form  of  analysis  is  given,  and  the  reader  is  asked 
to  compare  it  with  the  exponential  analysis  of  the  same  subject.. 
Note  its  simplicity  and  compactness. 
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TOPICAL   ANALYSIS. 
Bjf  the  System  Used  by  the  Majority  of  Scientific  and  Literary  Men. 

THE   PRONOUN. 

I.     Classes  : 

1.  Personal. — I,  thou,  he,  she,  it. 

2.  Relative. — Who,  which,  what,  that 

3.  Interrogative. — Who?  which?  what? 

4.  Indefinite. — Who,  which,  etc. 

II.     Subdivisions  : 

1.  0/ the  Personal: 

(a)  Simple — I,  thou,  he,  she,  it. 

(b)  Compound — Myself,  thyself,  yourself,  himself. 

2.  Of  the  Eeiatrife : 

(a)  Simple — Who,  which,  what,  that. 

(b)  Compound — Whoever,  whichever,  whatever, 

whosoever,  whatsoever,  etc. 

3.  Of  the  Interrogative  and  Indefinite — No  subdivisions. 

III.  Properties  : 

I.  Gender;  2.  Number;  3.  Case;  4.  Person. 
These  are  the  same  as  the  noun. 

IV.  Antecedent  : 

1 .  Personal  and  Relative  have  antecedents. 

2.  Interrogative  and  Indefinite  have  none. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  the  above  method  is  self-explanatory.  It 
is  also  the  Riethod  employed  by  the  lawyer  in  his  brief,  by  the 
clergyman  in  his  skeleton,  by  the  medical  professor  in  the  am- 
phitheater, and  by  literary  men  generally.  Star. 


Originality  and  independence  characterize  the  artist«  All 
nght  methods  necessarily  conform  to  principles;  but,  in  details, 
infinite  variety  is  possible.  A  true  teachor  is  an  artist ;  not  an 
*  artisan.  He  forms  his  own  plans.  He  invents.  He  adapts.  To 
him,  concrete  cases  and  the  plans  and  practices  of  others  are 
merely  suggestive.  He  matures  his  own  ideals,  and  in  his  own 
way  executes  his  own  plans.  The  mere  imitator  and  plodder  is 
decidedly  out  of  place  in  the  school-room. — Baldwin. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(This  Department  is  conducted  by  Geo.  F.  Bass,  Supervising;  Prin.  Indianapolis  schools.] 

PRIMARY  NUMBER  LESSON. 


IN  our  last  lesson  we  aimed  to  show  how  to  represent  one 
thing  of  any  kind.     Numerous  similar  exercises  should  fol- 
low showing  how  to  represent  numbers  by  one  figure.    Such 
exercises  as  follow  may  be  used : — 

Teacher  have  pupils  name  objects  in  the  room  that  there  is 
only  ^«^  of;  as  clock,  stove,  teacher's  desk..  Then  those  that 
there  are  two  of,  three,  and  so  on.  When  a  pupil  can  readily 
represent  any  two  numbers  he  may  combine  them  and  be  taught 
to  show  by  the  use  of  whn  he  has  done.  This  will  furnish  him 
with  profitable  employment  at  his  seat  while  the  teacher  is  heai:- 
ing  other  classes  recite. 

The  recitation  should  close  with  something  like  the  follow- 
ing:— 

The  teacher  taking  one  tooth-pick  in  his  right  hand  and  one 
in  his  left,  says,  **One  tooth-pick  and  one  tooth-pick  are  how 
many  tooth- picks  ?'*  As  he  says  one  tooth-pick  he  shows  one  by  a 
movement  of  the  hand,  and  just  as  he  says  "how  many'*  he  puts 
them  together.  The  pupil  will  then  say  **/ze/^."  The  pupil 
should  say  *'one  tooth-pick  and  one  tooth-pick  are  two  tooth- 
picks," acting  as  the  teacher  did  when  he  asked  the  question. 
The  doing  of  what  he  says  is  very  helpful,  and  should  not  be 
neglected  in  these  early  lessons. 

The  teacher  now  shows  him  how  to  express  what  he  has  done. 
He  says  we  have  been  putting  things  together  and  here  is  a  sign 
that  means  put  together,  and  we  call  it  and;  1+1=2.  Have  the 
class  read  the  above  one  and  one  are  two.  Prepare  some  unfin- 
ished work,  such  as  follows.  The  pupils  will  copy  and  com- 
plete. They  should  be  furnished  with  objects  so  that  they  may 
make  the  actual  combinations  before  giving  the  result  on  their 
slates.  I  -|- 1  =        ? 

i-fi  +  i=        ? 

1  +  2=  ,     ? 

2  +  3=        ? 

3  +  3--         ? 
2+1+-=         ? 
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'  The  use  of  the  other  signs  may  be  taught  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  work  done  on  the  slates  should  be  examined  and  marked 
by  the  teacher  frequently. 


LANGUAGE  LESSON. 


~  Probably  more  mistakes  occur  in  the  use  of  pronouns  than 
in  the  use  of  any  other  part  of  speech.  Parsing  will  not  correct 
this.  Use  will.  The  following  is  suggestive  only.  Have  pu- 
pils fill  the  blanks  with  the  proper  pronou:9s. 

1.  They  sent  Mary  and to  school. 

2.  Let  John  and go  home. 

3.  May  Willie  and study  grammar? 

4.  They  all  left  but . 

5.     pupils  are  studying  language. 

6.  The  teacher  told boys  to  use  our  common  sense. 

7.  The  difference  between  you  and is,  you  study  the 

theory  of  language  while  I  practice  it 

8.  Who  tore  my  book  ? . 

9.  John  is  taller  than . 

10.     do  you  wish  to  see? 

Should  these  be  improperly  filled  they  should  be  corrected,  not 
by  rule,  but  by  referring  to  the  meaning  intended,  and  to  the 
forms  in  the  use  of  which  very  few  make  mistakes.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  /  be  placed  in  the  first ;  ask  the  pupil  if  he  would 
say,  They  sent  1  to  school  Lead  him  to  see  that  the  sentence 
means  that  somebody  sent  Mary  to  school,  and  also  sent  the 
speaker  to  school.  The  correction  becomes  easy  and  can  be 
made  without  referring  to  rules  of  grammar.  This  kind  of  work 
should  precede  technical  grammar. 

The  verbs  lie  and  lay,  sit  and  sat,  probably  give  more  trouble 
than  any  other  verbs.  Third  year  pupils  may  be  made  to  un- 
derstand how  to  use  them.  Place  on  your  black-board  some- 
thing like  the  following : 

lie  means  rest, 
lies      *  *      rests, 
lay      *•      rested, 
has,  have,  or  had  lain      ''      have,  has,  or  had  rested. 
lay      *  *      place  or  put. 
laid      **      placed,  etc. 
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Give  them  blanks  to  fill,  and  have  them  make  original  sen- 
tences, using  some  of  the  above  forms. 

1.  I  now down  on  the  lounge. 

2.  Yesterday  I on  the  lounge. 

3.  I  have there  all  day, 

4.  The  grass  had  — —  on  the  damp  ground  too  long. 

5.     the  booR  on  the  table  and  let  it there. 

6.  The  book  now there. 

7.  I  have my  books  away. 

8.  He down  alone  in  the  pew. 

The  last  sentence  is  taken  from  a  popular  magazine  for  chil- 
dren. It  refers  to  a 'dog  that  followed  his  master  to  church. 
The  word  '  4aid"  was  used.  Ask  the  pupil  what  the  dog  placed 
there.     He  will  see  the  mistake  immediately. 


FINGER  WORK. 


The  smallest  children  in  school  should  have  something  to  do 
that  will  keep  them  profitably  employed  while  at  their  seats. 
Formerly  they  were  sent  to  their  seats  and  told  to  study  their 
a-b  abs.  Now,  they  are  given  a  slate  and  pencil  and,  in  too 
many  cases,  left  to  their  own  ingenuity  to  supply  themselves  with 
work,  with  the  direction  that  they  must  be  quiet  about  it.  The 
result  is  they  do  something  that  gets  them  and  their  neighbors 
into  mischief  and  the  teacher  tells  them  they  are  bad  children. 
But  if  we  expect  them  to  do  better  we  must  furnish  them  some- 
thing better  to  do.  They  should  have  something  to  do  with 
their  fingers.  The  slate  and  pencil  are  very  useful,,  but  do  not 
depend  upon  them  alone.  **  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,"  and 
no  class  of  persons  need  the  '  spice '  more  than  these  little  fellows. 

Then,  in  addition  to  slate  and  pencil,  get  a  quart  or  two  of  shoe- 
pags,  a  thousand  wooden  tooth-picks,  several  hundred  wooden 
cigar-lighters,  a  few  colored  card-boards,  a  quart  of  peas,  and  a 
paper  of  pins.  The  whole  outfit  need  not  cost  more  than  50  cts. 
It  will  be  worth  $50  to  you  and  your  school.  The  great  variety 
of  profitable  exercises  that  can  be  furnished  from  the  above  is 
surprising. 
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Cut  the  card-board  into  strips,  and  give  the  children  a  few  pins 
and  tooth-picks.  With  the  pins  they  can  punch  holes  in  the  card- 
board, then  with  the  tooth-picks  they  can  fasten  pieces  of  card- 
board together,  making  houses,  fences,  gates,  furniture,  etc.,  etc. 
When  they  are  tired  of  this,  give  them  some  soaked  peas  and 
tooth-picks,  when  they  can  again  use  their  constructive  powers 
in  making  **  things."  With  their  shoe-pegs,  they  may  make  all 
straight-line  figures,  such  as  squares,  triangles,  etc.  From  these 
figures  they  may  construct  numerous  figures,  thereby  cultivating 
the  creative  power. 

They  may  also  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  number  with  these 
pegs.  I  stepped  into  a  schopl  a  few  days  ago  and  saw  a  few 
little  fellows  working  very  briskly  making  the  number  six  in  all 
the  ways  they  could  think  of.  They  were  laying  their  pegs  on 
the  desk  somewhat  as  follows : — 

iiii  -f-  II  =  iiiiii 
III  4-  III  =  mill 
mil  4-  I  =  mm 

II  -I-  II  -|_  II  =  mm 

III  4- 11  +  1  =  mm,  etc. 

These  pegs  and  such  small  objects  may  be  kept  in  boxes,  col- 
lar boxes  will  do,  giving  a  box  to  each  pupil. 


STILL  THEY  COME. 


Tr.     How  long  is  the  Volga  River  ? 

Pu.     Ten  thousand  miles. 

Tr.     What  is  the  circumference  of  the  earth  ? 

Pu.     Twenty-five  thrusand  miles. 

Tr.     Where  is  the  Volga  River? 

Pu.     It  is  the  longest  river  in  Europe. 

Tr.     Is  Europe  a  large  or  a  small  continent  ? 

Pu,     Small. 

Tr.  Well,  if  the  Volga  were  ten  thousand  miles  long,  it  would 
reach  almost  one-half  way  around  the  earth,  and  this  would  take 
it  out  of  Europe. 

By  this  time  the  pupil  saw  that  the  answer  was  senseless.  But 
this  lakes  time.    It  is  shorter  and  commoner  to  say,  '<  No;  next.'' 
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But  if  the  plan  of  questioning  until  the  pupil  sees  the  relation 
existing  between  facts,  be  followed,  the  pupil  will  form  a  habit 
of  looking  for  these  relations  before  he  gives  his  answer.  This 
habit  once  formed  will  be  of  great  value  to  him  after  he  leaves 
schooj.  In  business  he  will  look  on  &11  sides  of  the  question  be- 
fore he  decides.  Teach  related  ideas  and  have  the  pupils  see 
the  relation.   "Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  related  unknown." 


d?:partment  of  pedagogy. 

This  DefMurtment  U  conducted  by  Geo.  P.  Brown.  President  State  Normal  SchooL 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 


A  MARKED  change  has  been  made  in  the  last  four  or  five  years 
in  the  regard  lor  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  mind  by  the 
teachers  of  this  State.  Lectures  that  a  few  years  ago  would 
not  have  been  listened  to  by  one  in  ten  are  now  followed  with  inter- 
est by  nine  in  ten.  A  few  years  ago  the  announcement  at  an  insti- 
tute that  the  next  exercise  would  be  the  discussion  of  some  topic 
in  pedagogy,  would  have  caused  a  stampede  of  the  members. 
Now  such  an  announcement  attracts  an  audience.  The  spirit  of 
scientific  inquiry  in  regard  to  teaching  is  hovering  in  the  air  and 
seems  about  to  settle  upon  the  teachers.  It  has  already  fallen 
in  baptismal  showers  upon  the  leading  institute  lecturers  of  the 
State.  They  all  talk  Science  of  Teaching  in  one  form  or  another. 
Some  of  it  is  rather  crude,  it  is  true,  but  when  one  once  seizes 
hold  of  the  fundamental  truths  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  this  science, 
he  can  not  rest  until  he  gives  them  utterance.  And  his  enthusi- 
asm gains  momentum  as  he  proceeds.  The  Reading  Circle  will 
probably  awaken  a  like  interest  in  the  rank  and  file  of  our  teach- 
ers. This  is  an  encouraging  condition  for  rapid  advancement, 
during  the  next  few  years,'  in  more  rational  methods  of  teaching, 
in  all  the  schools  of  the  State. 

There  is  one  caution  which  ought  to  be  observed  by  those  who 
are  undertaking  to  direct  the  professional  study  of  the  teachers. 
It  is,  that  this  pedagogical  study  shall  be  made  practical — leading 
directly  to  more  intelligent  methods  of  teaching.     The  study  of 
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psychological  questions  is  very  fascinating,  when  the  mind  has 
become  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  thinking.  There  is  great 
temptation  to  wander  off  into  speculations  that  are  of  little  prac- 
tical utility. 

The  psychology  that  the  teacher  needs  to  know  is,  (i)  What 
are  the  conditions, — that  is,  what  must  be  supplied,  or  be  assumed 
to  exist, — before  the  mind  will  perceive,  or  remember,  or  imag- 
ine, or  generalize  and  classify,  or  reason  ?  (2)  What  is  the  exact 
nature  of  each  one  of  these  processes  ?  Each  is  complex.  What 
are  the  differing  processes  that  unite  to  make  each  of  these  com- 
plex acts  ?  (3)  What  are  the  peculiarities  or  characteristics  ol 
each  of  the  mental  products  resulting  from  the  action  of  these 
different  faculties  ? 

The  teacher  studies  mental  science  that  he  may  better  know 
how  to  stimulate  the  minds  of  his  pupils  to  that  kind  of  exercise 
that  shall  result  in  normal  growth.  Socrates  used  to  compare 
his  vocation  to  that  of  a  midwife,  saying  that  he  assisted  at  the 
birth  of  souls.  To  assist  at  the  birth  of  souls  is  the  office  of  every 
teacher.  But  souls  are  born  slowly  and  by  degrees  through  the 
birth  of  successive  new  ideas.  What  these  ideas  shall  be  and 
how  they  shall  be  generated  by  the  mind  of  the  pupil  so  as  to 
give  to  it  the  greatest  power,  will  depend  largely  upon  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  the  primary  law  of  the  mind  that  it  grows  by  exercise. 
The  nature  of  the  exercise  determines  the  nature  of  the  growth, 
and  the  kird  of  mind  that  results.  If  the  teacher  shall  most  in- 
telligently and  certainly  stimulate  the  proper  exercise  of  the  mind 
of  the  child,  he  must  know  the  conditions  of  such  exercise :  he 
must  be  able  to  make  an  intelligent  analysis  of  the  act  itself,  and 
know  the  nature  of  the  product  resulting,  which  remains  as  a 
permanent  possession  of  the  mind.  G.  p.  b. 


REST. 


An  intermission  of  activity  is  essential  to  the  best  results  in 
learning. 

What  are  the  different  kinds  of  rest? 

The  organ  of  the  mind  is  the  nervous  system,  and  especially 
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the  brain.    Our  question,  therefore,  when  stated  more  definitely, 
is,  what  are  the  different  kinds  of  rest  for  the  brain  ? 

The  only  perfect  rest  for  the  brain,  says  Dr.  Bain,  is  undis- 
turbed sleep.  The  student  must  sleep  more  than  any  other 
laborer.  Eight  hours  of  sleep  are  needed  by  every  student. 
Some  need  more.  The  burning  of  the  ** midnight  oil"  and  then 
rising  with  the  dawn  to  pursue  one'js  studies  is  folly.  More  can 
be  accomplished  in  one  hour  when  mind  and  body  are  fresh  and 
vigorous,  than  in  five  hours  after  the  point  of  fatigue  has  been 
reached.  This  freshness  and  vigor  is  greatest  after  periods  of 
rest  and  nutrition.  Severe  mental  labor  should  not  be  performed 
before  breakfast,  nor  immediately  before  dinner  or  supper. 

Next  to  sleep,  perhaps  the  time  of  most  complete  rest  is  during 
meals, provided  the  meals  are  not  taken  in  silence  and  in  a  '*  brown 
study."  Light  and  cheerful  conversation  at  table  is  an  essential 
condition  of  the  proper  brain  rest  during  this  period. 

The  next  most  complete  rest  is  that  resulting  from  the  inter- 
mission of  study  by  play. 

Play  is  the  free  and  spontaneous  following  of  one's  impulses 
and  caprices.  The  letting  loose  of  all  restraint  that  holds  the 
mind  to  one  fixed  purpose,  and  living  for  the  time  like  an  oyster. 
Gymnastic  exercises  and  games  that  require  close  attention  in 
order  to  properly  execute  them,  are  inferior  to  play  as  a  rest.  For 
this  reason  chess  and  whist  are  not  restful  games.  To  that  extent 
that  a  game  makes  no  demand  upon  the  mental  energies  beyond 
what  is  the  normal  activity  of  the  mind,  it  is  restful. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  change  of  exercise  will  give 
rest, only  when  the  exercise  before  the  change  has  not  been  pushed 
to  the  point  of  fatigue.  If  one  has  pursued  any  line  of  work  until 
the  state  of  exhaustion  has  been  reached,  then  the  other  organs  of 
the  body  partake  of  this  exhaustion,  and  the  only  rest  is,  not  ex-  * 
ercise,  but  absolute  quiet.  The  taking  of  a  walk  after  one  has 
become  exhausted  by  study  only  produces  additional  weariness. 


The  next  question  is,  will  any  changes  from  one  study  to  an- 
other afford  rest  ? 

There  is  no  one  study  that  affords  exercise  to  all  the  faculties 
n  due  proportion. 
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Each  branch  concentrates  the  mental  energies  upon  one  or 
two  faculties  chiefly,  leaving  the  others  relatively  inactive.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  a  change  of  study  that  will 
serve  as  rest  to  the  mind. 

Mr.  Baine  holds  that  memorizing  is  the  most  exhaustive  of  all 
mental  exercises. 

I^anguage  studies,  Geography, and  History  make  large  demands 
upon  the  memory.  By  language  studies  we  may  mean  either  the 
learning  of  a  foreign  language,  or  one's  mother  tongue.  In  learn- 
ing a  foreign  language,  the  chief  requirement  is  that  another  sym- 
bol be  learned  for  an  idea.  It  is  supposed  that  one  symbol  is 
already  known.  This  association  of  a  new  symbol  with  the  idea 
is  an  act  of  memory,  pure  and  simple.  In  the  study  of  the  mother 
tongue  the  association  is  between  the  idea  and  a  symbol,  the 
word.  Every  new  idea  must  have  a  new  word  for  its  sign. 
The  gaining  of  the  new  idea  is  the  most  difficult  work  of  all  and 
makes  the  greatest  demands  upon  the  mental  energies.  The 
fixing  of  the  association  of  this  idea  with  its  proper  sign  (word) 
is  an  exercise  of  memory.  When  idea  and  word  have  been 
so  fixed  that  they  can  be  recalled  under  the  laws  of  memory, 
they  are  said  to  be  learned. 

During  that  period  of  a  child's  education  in  which  he  is  em> 
ployed  in  gaining  new  ideas  and  learning  signs  for  them,  the 
faculty  chiefly  employed,  is  memory. 

There  are  other  studies,  such  as  mathematics,  composition, 
the  experimental  sciences,  and  perhaps  technical  grammar,  in 
which  the  exercise  is  discovering  new  relations  between  ideas 
already  acquired.  This  brings  into  prominent  action  the  facul- 
ties of  comparison  and  judgment.  There  is,  relatively,  little  of 
that  activity  required  in  memorizing  ideas  and  words.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  this  second  group  of  studies  will  be  such  a  change 
from  the  group  first  named,  that  they  will  serve  as  rest  from  the 
study  of  the  former. 

This  knowledge  is  of  importance  to  the  teacher  in  arranging 
his  programme  of  study  and  recitation  in  his  school. 

There  are  some  subjects,  such  as  drawing,  writing,  music, 
copying  of  notes,  and  the  like,  that  should  find  their  place  upon 
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the  programme  after  the  best  energies  have  been  exhausted  on 
the  more  difficult  studies.  What  is  merely  mechanical  can  be 
done  when  the  mind  would  not  be  able  to  memorize  or  judge. 


But  it  should  be  remembered  also,  that  acts  of  judging  and 
reasoning  are  relatively  much  more  difficult  for  the  child  than  for 
the  adult.  Nature  has  provided  that  memorizing  shall  be  easy  in 
childhood.  Ic  fact  it  is  instinctive,  while  the  power  of  judging  and 
reasoning  is  feeble  and  requires  effort.  Childhood  is,  therefore, 
the  time  set  apart  by  nature  for  storing  the  mind  with  facts.  So 
omniverous  is  the  memory  at  this  period,  that  it  will  seize  upon 
empty  words  that  mean  nothing  to  the  child,  and  hold  them  for 
a  long  time.  These  empty  shells  may  be  subsequently  filled 
with  their  proper  content,  and  so. the  effort  of  memorizing  them 
may  not  be  wholly  lost;  but  to  thus  memorize  them  is  not  an  eco- 
nomical expenditure  of  time  and  energy.  It  is  better  that  the  child 
be  employed  in  associating  words  with  their  proper  ideas.  If 
the  idea  is  beyond  his  appreciation,  he  has  no  use  for  the  word. 

But  it  follows  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that  subjects  should 
be  arranged  differently  on  a  programme  of  a  primary  school,  from 
that  of  a  higher  grammar  or  high  school  grade. 

Memorizing  is  easier  for  young  children  than  discovering  rela- 
tions. Judging  and  reasoning  are  easier  than  memorizing  with 
high  school  pupils,  or  ought  to  be,  if  they  have  been  properly 
trained.  Each  class  should  deal  with  those  subjects  most  diffi- 
cult for  it,  when  the  mind  is  most  vigorous,  wakeful,  and  active, 
if  the  most  economical  use  of  time  is  made.  g.  p.  b. 


My  esteemed  friend  Prof.  Bagot  has  an  excellent  article  in 
the  Journal  of  last  month  on  **  Teaching  Primary  Writing."  I 
endorse  every  word  of  it  The  occasion  of  the  article  was  a  pa- 
per in  this  department  in  the  August  number  on  "  When  to  begin 
Script  in  Primary  Schools." 

The  writer  of  that  article  did  not  intend  to  advocate  "the 
teaching  of  the  printed  forms  as  an  exercise  in  writing,"  but 
only  as  an  exercise  in  learning  the  printed  form.  As  soon  as  the 
printed  form  is  learned  there  is  no  further  need  of  having  the 
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child  print  it.  Nor  should  the  printing  be  continued  after  the 
child  has  learned  to  discriminate  the  printed  forms  in  the  book, 
readily.  Printing  is  to  be  used  only  as  a  means  of  impressing 
the  form  af  the  word  to  be  learned.  When  the  child  comes  to 
the  ability  to  discriminate  the  words  in  the  book  readily,  and 
does  not  need  the  assistance  derived  from  the  making  of  the  word 
himself,  he  should  print  no  longer. 

The  purpose  of  the  article  was  to  discuss  another  question, — 
viz.,  Which  of  the  forms  should  be  taught  to  the  child  first, — the 
printed  or  the  script?  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the 
printed  form  should  be  first  taught.  Printing  the  word  was  ad- 
vocated merely  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  child  to  impress  its  form 
upon  his  memory.  G.  p.  b. 


Thomas  Carlyle  utters  the  following  stinging  rebuke  of  the 
teachers  of  his  youth,  and  the  indifference  of  the  general  public 
to  the  qualifications  of  those  to  whom  they  entrust  the  education 
of  the  children:  **My  teachers,"  says  he,  **were  hide-bound 
pedants,  without  knowledge  of  man's  iJature,  or  of  boy's;  or  of 
aught  save  their  lexicons  or  quarterly  account-books.  Innumer- 
able dead  Vocables  (no  dead  Language,  for  they  knew  no  Lan- 
guage) they  crammed  into  us,  and  called  it  fostering  the  growth 
of  mind.  How  can  an  inanimate,  mechanical  gerund  grinder, 
the  like  of  whom  will,  in  a  subsequent  century,  be  manufactured 
at  Neunburg  oit  of  wood  and  leather,  foster  the  growth  of  any 
thing,  much  more  of  mind,  which  grows,  not  like  a  vegetable 
(by  having  its  roots  littered  with  etymological  compost),  but  like 
a  spirit,  by  mysterious  contact  of  spirit ;  Thought  kindling  itself 
at  the  fire  of  living  Thought  ?  How  shall  he  give  kindling,  in 
whose  own  inward  man  there  is  no  live  coal,  but  all  is  burnt  out 
to  a  dead  grammatical  cinder  ?  The  Professors  knew  syntax 
enough !  and  of  the  human  soul  thus  much : — that  it  had  a  faculty 
called  memory,  and  could  be  acted  on  through  the  muscular  in- 
tegument by  appliance  of  birch-rods. 

<*Alas,  so  it  is  everywhere,  so  will  it  ever  be;  till  the  hodman 
is  discharged  or  reduced  to  hod  bearing;  and  an  architect  is  hired, 
and  all  hands  fidy  encouraged ;  till  communities  and  individuals 
discover,  not  without  surprise,  that  fashioning  the  souls  of  a  gen- 
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eration  by  knowledge  can  rank  on  a  level  with  blowing  their  bodies 
to  pieces  with  gunpowder ;  that  with  generals  and  field-marshals 
for  killing,  there  should  be  world-honored  dignitaries,  and,  were 
it  possible,  true  God-ordained  priests,  for  teaching." — {Sartor 
Resartus,)  G.  p.  b. 


HINTS  ON  MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


NATURE   OF   THE  SUBJECT. 

Mathematical  Geography  has  for  its  province  the  presentation 
of  the  earth  as  a  whole.  It  considers  no  questions  relating  to  the 
geographical  elements  composing  the  earth,  i.  e.,  it  has  nothing 
to  say  about  the  land,  the  water,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  life- 
forms. 

The  questions  it  considers,-  and  its  mode  of  considering  them 
would  still  be  the  same  whether  the  earth  consisted  throughout 
of  wood,  of  stone,  of  iron,  or  of  water. 

The  phrase  ** mathematical  geography"  appropriately  names 
this  division  of  the  general  subject  of  Geography,  because  it  dis- 
cusses the  earth  as  a  true  mathematical  solid.  It  teaches,  for 
example,  that  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  i.  e.,  that  its  form 
is  that  of  the  mathematical  solid  called  by  that  name.  In  a 
strictly  mathematical  sense  the  earth  is  not  an  oblate  spheroid, 
but  Mathematical  Geography  assumes  that  it  is,  and  bases  all  its 
conclusions  on  that  assumption. 

In  teaching  Mathematical  -Geography  it  should  be  observed 
that  all  of  the  important  ideas  which  the  subject  involves  are  to 
be  developed  from  a  few  primary  facts. 

Given,  for  example,  the  facts  of  rotary  motion,  and  we  have 
a  basis  from  which  to  develop  the  ideas  of  axis,  poles,  fixed  direc- 
tions, equator,  parallels,  meridians,  movement  of  day  eircle  from  East 
to  West,  succession  of  day  and  night,  and  ih^  fixed  time  unit—the  day. 

From  orbital  motion,  in  itself  considered,  there  are  developed 
three  geographical  ideas ;  they  are  the  ideas  orbit,  ecliptic,  and 
year. 

From  the  two  motions  of  the  earth  taken  in  connection  with 
inclination  and  parallelism  of  axis  are  derived  the  most  import- 
ant group  of  ideas  with  which  Mathematical  Geography  deals. 
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They  are  ihe  ideas  of  the  tropics  and  po/ar  circles^  tones,  movemati 
of  the  day  circle  North  and  South,  variation  in  the  length  of  day  and 
night,  and  change  of  seasons. 

In  teaching  this  group  of  ideas  the  effort  of  the  teacher  should 
be  directed  toward  lei  ding  the  pupil  to  see  that  each  is  depend- 
ent, not  upon  the  earth's  motions  alone,  not  upon  inclination 
alone,  nor  upon  parallelism  of  axis  alone,  but  upon  all  three 
combined ;  and  that  to  change  any  one  of  the  three  conditions 
named  would  be  to  change  the  facts  under  consideration. 

USE   OF    APPARATUS. 

Again,  in  teaching  Mathematical  Geography  there  is  some 
danger  of  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  skillful  use  of 
elaborate  illustrative  apparatus  in  the  form  of  globes^  maps,  charts, 
etc.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  appliances  of  this  kind,  rightly 
used,  have  a  legitimate  place  in  teaching  Mathematical  Geogra- 
phy. The  danger  alluded  to  lies  in  tlie  tendency  to  use  them  in 
such  a  way  that  the  apparatus  becomes  a  thing  to  be  studied  in 
and  of  itself,  and  ceases  to  be  a  mere  device  for  illustration.  If, 
for  example,  the  facts  of  the  relative  position,  form  and  motions 
of  the  earth  are  taught  by  means  of  a  beautifully  finished  and 
highly  complicated  piece  of  apparatus,  there  is  danger  that  the 
pupil's  thinking  will  go  no  further  than  the  apparatus ;  and  that 
his  ideas  of  the  position,  form  and  motions  of  the  earth,  instead 
of  being  joined  with  the  real  earth  as  they  should  be,  will  be 
associated  with  the  apparatus  used  in  the  illustration  Such  a 
result  the  teacher  must  seek  to  avoid,  by  so  directing  the  pupil's 
imagination  that  when  he  thinks  position,  form,  and  motions  of 
the  earth,  he  will  be  able  to  get  his  mind  away  from  globes, 
charts,  maps,  and  everything  of  the  kind,  even  away  from  the 
school- room,  and  out  into  space,  and  there  to  construct  the 
earth  as  it  really  is. 

MOVEMENT  FROM  MATHEMATICAL  TO  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Mathematical  Geography  is  properly  followed  by  Physical 
Geography,  i.  e.,  the  study  of  the  earth  viewed  as  to  its  geo- 
graphical constituents — land,  water,  atmosphere,  and  life- forms. 
Between  those  two  divisions  of  the  work  there  are  important 
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links  of  connection,  to  the  consideration  of  which  several  lessons 
should  be  devoted  before  entering  upon  the  work  of  Physical 
Geography  proper.  Those  links  of  connection  are  found  in  the 
conditions  determining  the  distribution  of  heat  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  statement  of  the  fundamental /a^/  that  heat  is 
greatest  in  the  equatorial  regions,  and  diminishes  gradually  to- 
ward the  poles,  belongs  to  Physical  Geography  ;* but  it  belongs 
to  Mathematical  Geography  to  discuss  the  primary  conditions  by 
which  this  important  fact  is  explained. 

The  ground  to  be  covered  by  those  connecting  lessons  is  es- 
sentially the  following : 

The  sun  is  the  source  from  which  the  earth  receives  its  light 
and  heat.  Rays  of  light  and  heat,  as  they  approach  the  earth, 
are  essentially  parallel.  If  the  earth's  surface  were  plane  those 
rays  would  all  strike  it  at  the  same  angle,  and  their  heating  power 
would,  in  consequence,  be  the  same  all  over  the  earth ;  but  owing 
to  ihe s/ZiericaiJorm  of  ihe  earth,  the  surface  is  not  plane  but  curved. 
Some  rays  must,  therefore,  strike  directly,  and  others  obliquely. 
Again,  the  earth  is  in  such  a  position  relative  to  the  sun  that  the 
more  direct  rays  are  made  to  fall  on  the  equatorial  regions,  and 
the  more  oblique  rays  are  made  to  fall  toward  the  poles.  At  this 
point  Physical  Geography  connects  with  Mathematical  by  teach- 
ing that  direct  rays  of  heat  are  more  powerful  than  oblique  rays, 
and  for  two  reasons :  i.  Direct  rays  expend  their  heating  power 
on  smaller  areas,  and  oblique  rays  expend  their's  on  larger  areas; 
therefore,  on  a  given  area  exposed  to  direct  rays,  the  temperature 
will  be  higher  than  on  an  equal  area  exposed  to  oblique  rays.  2. 
Both  direct  and  oblique  rays  of  heat  are  deprived  of  some  of  their 
heat  by  the  atmosphere  through  which  they  must  pass  before 
reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  evident  that  the  oblique 
rays  traverse  a  much  longer  distance  in  the  air  than  the  direct 
rays  do,  whence  it  follows  that  the  former,  when  they  reach  the 
earth's  surface,  have  been  deprived  of  more  of  their  heat  than  the 
latter,  and  so  have  less  heating  power. 

Again,  Physical  Geography  teaches  that  at  any  given  point  on 
the  earth's  surface  temperature  varies  during  the  year,  thus  caus- 
ing change  of  seasons.     For  this  itr.portant  fact  Mathematical 
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Geography  finds  two  immediate  causes:  i.  Variation  in  the 
length  of  day  and  night,  causing  a  gradual  accumulation  of  heat 
during  a  succession  of  long  days  and  short  nights.  2.  Variation 
in  the  angle  at  which  the  sun's  rays  fall  upon  a  given  place  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year.  As  already  stated,  these  two  causes  are 
immediate.  The  remote  causes  of  season  variation  in  tempera- 
ture are  four  m  number,  and  all  lie  within  the  field  of  Mathe- 
matical Geography.  They  are  rotary  motion  of  the  earth,  orbital 
motion,  inclination  of  axis,  and  parallelism  of  axis.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  extend  the  discussion  of  this  connecting  matter 
through  four  or  five  lessons,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  class,  after  which  Physical  Geography  proper 
may  be  taken  up.  M.  Seiler. 


M 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[  rhiii  Department  ii  conducted  by  Lkwis  H.  Joxbs,  Supt.  Indianapolis  Schools  ] 

THE  GRUBE  METHOD. 


HON.   B.   E.  WHITE,  EX-PRES.   PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 


A  CHARACTERISTIC  feature  of  the  so-called  Grube  Method  of 
teaching  number,  is  that  it  unites,  from  the  firsts  the  four 
processes  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  di- 
vision. This  is  shown  in  the  following  scheme  for  teaching  the 
number  seven  to  first-year  pupils : — 

64.1,  1+6,  7-1,  7-6;  5  +  2,  2  +  5,  7-2,  7-5;  4-1-3,  3  +  4, 
7-3,7-4;  II  7X^7-*-i, +0^7;  2X3+i»7-f-2,  ^0^7;  3X2+1, 
7-+-3»  >^of  7;  4X»+3»  7-^4,  5<o^7;  SX^-f^;  7-*-5»iof  7;  ^x 
i+i,  7-6,  ^  of  7. 

It  is  seen  that  the  exercises  which  precede  the  vertical  lines 
{ID,  involve  addition  and  subtraction,  and  that  those  which  fol- 
low these  lines  involve  multiplication  and  division.  Is  there  any 
such  immediate  and  necessary  connection  between  the  concepts 
ARd  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction  and  those  of  multipli- 
cation and  division  as  requires  the  teaching  of  these  four  processes 
together  ?    The  concepts  and  processes  of  addition  and  subtrac- 
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don  relate  to  numbers  as  composed  of  parts^  and,  being  inverse 
processes,  should  be  taught  together.  The  concepts  and  processes 
of  multiplication  and  division  relate  to  numbers  as  composed  of 
factors^  and,  being  inverse  processes,  should  likewise  be  taught 
together.  •  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  relation  of  these  two  sets 
of  inverse  processes  to  each  other  that  necessitates  or  justifies  the 
teaching  of  them  from  the  first  as  correlates.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  strong  reasons  against  the  mixing  up  of  these  two  sets 
of  relations  in  the  child's  ^rr/  lessons  in  number. 

When  the  concepts  and  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction 
are  familiar  to  pupils  those  of  multiplication  and  division  are 
easily  acquired.  A  knowledge  of  the  former  assists  in  acquiring 
the  latter.  Addition,  for  example,  assists  the  pupil  in  determin- 
ing the  product  of  two  digits,  and  the  more  familiar  the  pupil  is 
with  the  process  of  addition  the  more  easily  will  he  learn  multi- 
plication. On  the  contrary,  multiplication  can  render  a  child 
little,  if  any,  assistance  in  learning  the  sum  of  two  digits.  In  the 
order  of  acquisition,  the  processes  of  multiplication  and  division 
follow  those  of  addition  and  subtraction,  and  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  alternating  these  two  sets  of  inverse  processes  in  the 
first  lessons  in  number. 

It  is  admitted  that  these  four  processes  can  be  taught  simulta- 
neously to  children  five  years  of  age,  and  even  without  using 
objects.  Primary  teachers  have  accomplished  even  more  diffi- 
cult things,  as  the  history  of  primary  instruction  sadly  attests. 
Young  children  have  been  taught  to  spell  orally  many  hundreds 
of  words,  most  of  which  expressed  no  idea  whatever  to  the  spel- 
ler. Many  a  child  has  committed  the  multiplication  table  before 
he  could  add  7  and  7,  and  hosts  of  children  have  learned  to  re- 
peat pages  of  text  in  their  books  without  clearly  comprehending 
a  sentence  repeated.  The  question  is  not  whether  young  chil- 
dren can  do  these  things.  The  more  vitol  question  is,  **Is  this 
training  the  best  possible  for  children  ?" 

A  child  might  possibly  be  taught  to  walk  by  being  put  through 
daily  a  drill  which  would  call  into  play,  in  succession,  all  the 
muscles  in  his  legs,  and  give  to  each  every  possible  variety  of 
movement.    Such  a  method  might  even  claim  to  be  ''scientific," 
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but  nature's  method  of  teaching  a  child  to  walk  is  to  induce  it  to 
take  one  step,  then  two,  and  so  on,  in  walking,  and  the  process 
can  not  be  hurried.  Strength  and  skill  in  walking  are  acquired 
slowly. 

The  primary  and  fundamental  processes  in  number  are  addi- 
tion and  SUBTRACTION,  and  the  natural  way  to  teach  a  child  to 
add  and  subtract  numbers  is  to  give  him  exercises  involving  these 
processes.  Exercises  in  multiplying  and  dividing  numbers  can 
render  no  assistance  in  these  first  lessons,  and,  if  they  could, 
such  assistance  is  not  needed,  since  the  processes  of  addition  and 
subtraction  are  easily  taught  without  it. 

It  may  be  true  that  a  child's  knowledge  of  a  given  number  is 
not  perfect  until  he  has  viewed  it  in  all  possible  relations  to  other 
numbers.  A  child's  grasp  of  the  size  of  numbers  exceeding  say 
ten,  may  not  be  perfect  until  he  has  compared  them  with  the 
digital  numbers,  both  with  reference  to  their  difference  and  to 
their  quotient,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  both  of  these  compari- 
sons should  be  made  in  the  first  lessons  in  number.  It  may  be 
wisely  taken  for  granted  that  the  third  and  subsequent  years  of 
arithmetical  instruction  will  do  something  to  widen  the  pupil's 
grasp  of  numbers.  It  is  seriously  questioned  whether  a  little 
child's  "grasp"  of  the  number  7  would  be  much  broadened  by 
the  series  of  exercises  which  follow  the  vertical  lines  (||)  in^the 
scheme  above  presented. 


PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  elementary  study  of  Geography  consists  chiefly  of  two 
kinds;  viz.,  map  studies  and  descriptive  text.  While  these  two 
classes  of  work  should  be  more  or  less  mingled,  yet  the  former 
should  usually  precede  the  latter,  thus  making  the  text-study  in- 
telligent. 

There  are  two  grades  or  kinds  of  map  study  for  beginners ;  viz., 
the  study  involved  in  the  making  of  a  map  on  board  or  slate,  and 
the  study  or  interpretation  of  a  printed  map.  Of  these  there  should 
also  be  an  intermingling,  but  in  elementary  study  map-making  or 
map  drawing  should  precede  the  study  of  printed  maps. 
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After  the  development  of  the  nature  and  use  of  a  map  as  indi- 
cated in  the  last  paper,  pupils  should  study  the  relative  position 
of  familiar  objects,  and  then  study  how  to  represent  them  so  as 
X,osh(nv their  relative  position.  Outline  on  the  blackboard  some 
distinct  region, — the  school-room  floor,  the  school  yard,  a  field 
{if  in  the  country),  a  village  (if  your  school  house  be  in  or  near 
one),  or  the  city  itself  (if  you  are  teaching  in  the  city). 

Describe  the  location  of  objects  in  the  region  mapped,  and  then 
discuss  with  pupils  where  on  the  map  to  place  a  dot  or  mark  to 
mean  the  object  whose  location  is  to  be  shown. 

Children  who  have  thus  taken  part  in  the  construction  of  even 
a  very  rude  map,  will  understand  its  meaning,  and  through  it  be- 
come able  to  interpret  all  printed  maps. 

Commence  now  to  enlarge  the  idea  of  space  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  experience  of  the  pupils.  Begin  to  do  this  by  referring  to 
the  stream  of  water  nearest  your  school-house.  It  makes  little 
difference  whether  this  be  brook,  creek,  or  river,  so  the  children 
have  seen  it.  Describe  its  course  atid  tell  into  what  larger  stream 
it  flows.  Suppose  a  ship,  or  a  small  toy  boat  placed  on  it,  if  the 
stream  be  small,  or  a  row-boat,  if  it  be  larger,  and  follow  it  in  an 
imaginary  voyage  to  the  larger  streams.  Stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion to  create  distance  by  telling  how  many  days  and  nights  it 
would  take  to  go  the  entire  length  of  each  stream,  and  by  telling 
of  the  numerous  fields,  villages,  cities,  and  objects  of  interest  that 
would  be  seen  in  the  passage. 

When  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  State  has  been  reached, 
outline  roughly  on  the  board  the  btate  of  Indiana,  and  show  the 
connection  of  this  1  jst  river  named  to  the  other  chief  rivers  of  the 
State,  and  to  the  boundaries  of  the  State.  Try  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  the  immense  size  of  the  State  by  telling  how  many 
counties,  towns,  cities,  etc.,  etc.,  there  are  in  it;  and  by  telling 
how  long  it  would  take  to  cross  it  from  north  to  south  and  from 
east  to  west  by  some  familiar  mode  of  travel. 

Pupils  are  now  ready  to  commence  the  study  of  the  printed 
map  of  Indiana,  and  to  follow  that  by  the  study  of  its  descriptive 
text.  Teachers  should  remember  that  maps  are  at  best  but  mere 
skeletons.     The  flesh  and  blood — the  true  life  is  to  be  supplied 
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through  conversations  and  various  appeals  to  the  imagination  of 
pupils.  At  this  point  it  will  be  profitable,  I  think,  to  divide  the 
subject-matter  of  geographical  instruction  into  two  distinct  though 
related  parts.  The  first  part  may  be  described  as  that  knowledge 
which  the  pupils  are  expected  to  learn  thoroughly,  repeat  often, 
and  remember  permanently,  in  some  fitting  form  of  words-* 
"^  either  that  of  the  text,  that  suggested  to  him  by  his  teacher,  or 
that  which  he  has  constructed  for  himself— but  always  definite, 
always  correct,  and  befitting.  This  part  of  the  subject-matter 
consists  of  such  things  as  follows,  whether  found  in  descriptive 
text,  found  by  the  study  of  a  printed  map,  or  told  by  the  teacher : 

The  boundaries  of  the  State  or  region  studied ;  the  description 
of  two  or  three  of  its  leading  rivers ;  the  location  and  size  of  one, 
two  or  three  of  its  largest  cities ;  one  or  two  of  the  leading  or  dis- 
tinguishing industries  of  each  large  city;  about ^hree  character- 
istic agricultural  products ;  climate;  etc.,  etc. 

The  other  part  may  be  described  as  that  knowledge  which  the 
pupils  are  expected  to  learn  incidentally,  to  assimilate  in  thought 
and  work  over  into  the  imaginative  products,  but  for  which  thej 
are  not  to  retain  any  definite  language  form.  Such  knowledge 
helps  to  give  roundness,  fullness  and  life  to  what  might  else  be 
a  fragmentary,  abstract  and  uninteresting  mass  of  facts.  It  should 
consist  of  the  impressions  left  from  the  reading  of  descriptive  text 
as  to  the  general  features  and  appearance  of  the  country,  of  state- 
ments made  by  the  teacher  as  to  what  might  be  seen  if  one  trav- 
eled over  a  country,  conversations  between  teacher  and  pupils 
about  soil,  climate,  products,  industries,  cities,  scenery,  internal 
improvements,  and  inhabitants.  Much  of  this  information  may 
be  obtained  from  other  text-books  than  the  one  in  use,  from  books 
of  travel,  from  cyclopedias,  and  from  pictures.  If  ores,  shells, 
manufactured  articles  of  unusual  character,  or  objects  of  historic 
associations  be  shown  at  the  same  time,  the  interest  will  be  in- 
creased, and  the  imagination  appropriately  stimulated. 


One  forgives  everything  to  him  who  forgives  himself  nothing. 
The  doer  of  a  secret  sin  supposes  it  is  he  they  are  talking  about. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Transferrbo  Persons  Liable  to  Library  Tax.— [Letter  Book 
G.,  page  536.]  The  library  authorized  by  Sec.  4524  R.  S.,  is  to  be 
established  and  conducted  in  connection  with  the  common  schools 
and  by  the  properly  constituted  school  board.  The  natural  inference 
is  that  ail  persons  transferred  for  school  purposes  to  the  city  or  town 
establishing  such  a  library,  should  be  entitled  to  the  benefits,  and 
should  contribute  to  its  maintenance.  1  hold,  therefore,  that  the 
library  tax  provided  for  by  Sec.  4525  should  be  levied  upon  all  the 
property  belonging  to  the  school  corporation,  including  such  property 
of  transferred  persons  as  is  made  liable  by  Sec.  4468. 

Special  School  Tax— How  Levied.^[G.  537].  The  local  tuition 
tax  authorized  by  Sec.  4469  R.  S.,  is  levied  by  the  civil  trustees  of  towns 
and  cities,  and  they  can  not  be  coerced  as  to  amount.  But  in  regard 
to  the  special  school  tax,  authorized  by  Sec.  4467,  it  is  held  that  the 
civil  trustees  have  no  control  over  it,  but  it  is  levied  by  the  school 
trustees.  I  think,  therefore,  that  if  the  school  trustees  file  with  the 
county  auditor  a  certified  statement  as  to  the  proper  amount  or  rate 
of  such  special  tax  levied  by  them,  and  a  demand  that  he  make  the 
assessment  accordingly,  the  auditor  would  be  authorized  to  do  so. 

Trustees  may  Rent  Buildings  for  Use  of  Schools.--[G.  545.] 
The  school  board  of  a  city  proposes  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  Mr. 
B.,  by  which  the  said  B.  agrees  to  erect  upon  property  belonging  to 
himself,  a  school  building  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  city,  and  to  lease 
the  same  to  the  school  board  for  a  term  of  years,  upon  certain  agreed 
annual  payments  for  rent,  and  at  the  end  of  such  term  to  convey  and 
warrant  the  said  property  to  the  school  board  without  further  consid- 
eration. School  trustees  are  empowered  by  Sec.  4444  R.  S.  to  locate 
schools,  "and  build  or  otherwise  provide  suitable  houses,  furniture," 
etc.  I  think  a  school  board  has  the  power,  under  this  statute,  to  rent 
buildings  for  school  purposes,  and  such  an  arrangement  as  the  pro- 
posed contract  sets  forth  seems  to  me  entirely  legal.  It  affords  a 
means  of  securing  school  accommodations  when  a  corporation  is  not 
able  to  raise  funds  for  building  purposes,  on  account  of  the  constitu- 
tional limitation  upon  municipal  taxation  or  for  other  reasons. 

Colored  Children — School  Privileges. — [G.  561]  On  page 
76  School  Law,  edition  of  1883,  are  the  statute  and  rulings  on  the 
school  privileges  of  colored  children.  In  addition  to  what  is  there 
laid  down,  I  can  only  say  that  every  colored  person  of  school  age  is 
entitled  to  receive  instruction  equal  in  amount  and  quality  to  that 
given  to  other  children  of  the  school  corporation,  of  the  same  grade, 
3 
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or  who  have  reached  the  same  point  of  a'ivancement.  When  a  pu- 
pil has  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  study  in  the  separate 
school  provided  for  colored  children  in  the  town  or  city,  he  is  entitled 
to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  higher  branches  in  the  school  with  the 
white  children,  if  such  higher  instruction  can  not  be  furnished  in  a 
separate  colored  school. 

Enforcement  of  Course  of  Study.— [G,  562.]  The  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  schools  of  a  corporation  are  entrusted  by 
law  to  the  school  trustees,  and  this  control  involves  the  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations,  and  prescribe  a  course  of  study.  It  is 
only  reasonable  also  that  they  should  have  the  power  to  require  pu- 
pils to  pursue  the  studies  of  the  course  in  the  order  prescribed.  At 
the  same  time  it  seems  unwise  to  force  pupils  who  are  not  preparing 
to  enter  college,  to  study  Latin,  a  study  whose  utility  is  questioned 
by  many  intelligent  people.  Arrangements  should  be  made,  if  pos- 
sible, by  which  such  pupils  could  substitute  some  other  study — Ger- 
man, for  instance,  or  English  history,  or  a  more  extended  course  in 
literature.  In  the  higher  grades,  some  flexibility  in  the  course  of 
study  is  always  desirable. 

TA^  above  are  selected  from  my  recent  decisions, 

John  W.  Holcombb, 
SuP't  Public  Instruction. 


The  DePauw  University  Year  Book  for  1885 — Containing  308 
carefully  written  pages,  reflects  credit  upon  the  institution  and  upon 
its  Vice-President,  John  Clark  Ridpath,  LL.  D.,  who  wrote  the  im- 
portant parts,  including  a  history  of  Asbury  University,  a  statement 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Asbury  that  was  became  the 
DePauw  University  that  is ;  also  a  chapter  on  the  organization  of  the 
University,  including  the  college  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  special 
schools  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  Music,  Mechanical  Industries, 
Pedagogy,  Art,  and  Horticulture.  This  chapter  indicates  a  philo- 
sophical insight  into  the  purpose  and  means  of  the  most  liberal  cdu- 
tion,  worthy  of  the  writer,  and  shows  an  assemblage  of  edtkcational 
facilities  that  place  DePauw  University  in  the  front  rank  of  higher 
institutions,  and  that  justify  the  opening  sentence  of  the  publication  : 
"The  year  1884  ^i^^  ^^^^  remain  memorable  in  the  educational  his- 
tory of  Indiana  for  the  founding  of  DePauw  University.** 

W.  N.  Hailman,  superintendent  of  the  LaPorte  schools,  has  on 
hand  several  copies  of  Seguin*s  Report  on  Education,  which  he  wrote 
as  U.  S.  Commissioner  to  the  Vienna  Exposition.  Original  price  $1 ; 
present  price  50  cents. 
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W.   A.  BELL,  Editor-in-Chief  and  Proprietor. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  Prea.  State  Normal  School,  Associate  Editor  and  Editor  of  the 

Department  of  Pedagogy. 
LEWIS  H.  JONES,  Superintedent  of  Indianapolis  Schools,  and  Editor  of  the  Primary 

Department. 
GEO.    F.    BA8S,  Supervising  Principal  Indianapolis  Schools,  and  Critic  in  Training 

School,  Editor  of  The  School  Room  Department. 
A.  W.  BRAYTON,  Prof,  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Indianapolis  Schools,  is  Editor 
of  the  Popular  Science  Department. 
Prrf  E.  E.WHiTB,Ohio;  Prof.  E.  E.Smith,  Purdue  University :  Hubbkt  M.  Skinnrr, 
Chief  Clerk  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction :  Jas.  Baldwin,  Sapt.  &:hool8  Rushville;  How- 
ard S  a  ndison,  W.  W.  Parsons,  and  Micharl  Sbilbr,  of  State  Normal  School ;  Emma 
Mont.  McRar,  Principal  Marion  High  School;  H.  S.  TAKBRLL,late  Supt.of  the  Indi 
an^polis  Schools,  are  frequent  contributors. 

Many  other  able  writers  contribute  occasional  articles  to  the  Journal.  Should  all 
those  be  enrolled  as  "  Contributing  Editors  "  who  contribute  one  article  or  more  a  year  the 
list  could  be  indefinitely  extended. 

This  large  list  of  special  editors  and  able  contributors  insures  for  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  the  best,  the  freshest,  the  most  practical  thoughts  and  methods  in  all  depart- 
ments  of  school  work. 

The  Miscellaneous  ai\d  Personal  Departments  of  the  Journal  will  not  be  neglected,  bnt 
it  places  special  emphasis  on  its  large  amount  of  unequaled  practical  and  he^ful  educa- 
tional articles. 

^     ■     ^ 

An  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  for  the  yournal  in  every  town- 
ship  in  the  State.     Send  for  terms. 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  %\  in  two  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 

as  the  state. 

^    %    m 

The  article  of  E.  E.  White,  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  on  "The 
Grube  Method,"  vill  furnish  food  for  thought.     Read  it. 

The  October  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  copies  an 
article  from  the  August  issue  of  this  paper  entitled  "  Reading  for 
Boys  and  Girls."  The  list  of  juvenile  books  given  is  an  excellent 
one  and  should  be  extensively  circulated,  but  the  Indiana  School 
Journal  should  have  due  credit 

Tnrf  CORRESPONDENCE  UNIVERSITY  JOURNAL  is  an  8-page  3" col. 
paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  "Correspondence  University." 
This  "University"  has  its  office  at  162  La  Salle  street,  Chicago.  It 
is  on  the  plan  of  the  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle,  and  proposes  to 
give  instruction  in  all  the  college  branches,  conduct  all  examinations, 
give  all  instruction,  etc.,  by  "correspondence."  Many  of  the  ablest 
educators  of  the  country  are  named  as  members  of  the  faculty  of  this 
"  University."  The  Journal  lacks  faith,  but  is  anxious  to  see  a  fair 
trial  of  this  method  of  collegiate  instruction.  For  particulars  address 
as  above. 
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The  place  at  which  to  hold  the  next  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation  is  not  yet  fixed,  The  Journal  gives  its  vote  for  Washington 
City,  D.  C,  and  suggests  that  the  date  be  fixed  de/(?r^  the  adjourn* 
ment  of  Congress. 

Ho  FOR  New  Orleans!— The  National  Exposition  to  begin  in 
New  Orleans  in  December  and  last  till  May  will  be  a  great  "show.*' 
The  only  chance  for  teachers  to  see  it  will  be  during  the  winter  holi- 
days. All  who  wish  to  join  an  excursion  at  that  time  will  do  well  to 
correspond  with  Nelson  Yoke,  of  Indianapolis. 

Complimentary.— Very  seldom  has  space  been  given  in  the 
Journal  to  the  numerous  complimentary  letters  received  concerning 
it  The  following  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  educators  in  the 
State  is  a  sample  of  these  endorsements  : 

•*/  am  glad  to  read  your  statement  about  the  success  of  the  JourfuU. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  school  papers,  if  not 
the  most  valuable,  ever  published.  There  is  something  in  it  for  every 
kind  of  reader.^' 

ARBOR  DAY. 

The  Journal  has  for  years  recognized  the  great  importance  of  or- 
namenting school  premises  with  shade  trees,  and  has  frequently 
urged  the  matter  upon  teachers  and  trustees.  It  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  name  "an  arbor  day,*'  and  as  a  result  of  its  labors  hundreds 
of  trees  have  been  planted. 

The  State  Association  did  a  wise  thing  at  its  last  session  when  it 
took  up  this  important  subject  and  planned  for  an  "arbor  day"  on 
a  large  scale.  The  day 'fixed  last  spring  came  after  most  of  the  coun- 
try schools  had  closed,  and  so  while  the  result  was  very  gratifying  it 
was  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  committee  has  wisely  decided  to  designate  November  14th  as 
a  "Fall  Arbor  Day,"  and  State  Supt.  Holcombe  has  accordingly 
written  the  following  circular.  Forest  trees  are  far  preferable  to  ev- 
ergreens for  the  purpose  named,  and  they  can  be  had  for  the  dig- 
ging. Let  trustees,  superintendents,  teachers,  pupils  and  citizens 
join  to  make  the  work  named  a  grand  success. 

State  op  Indiana, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Indianapolis,  Oct.  27,  1884. 
In  the  Outline  of  Township  Institute  Work,  recently  issued  from 
this  office  and  distributed  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  I  recommended 
that  each  township  should  celebrate  an  Autumn  Arbor  Day,  at  such 
time  as  might  be  most  convenient.    A  desire  has  been  expressed  that 
a  certain  day  be  definitely  named  for  general  observance  through- 
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out  the  State.  I  therefore  appoint  Friday,  November  14th,  as  the 
Indiana  Autumn  Arbor  Day,  and  recommend  that  all  schools  need- 
ing such  improvement  devote  the  afternoon  of  that  day  to  planting 
ornamental  trees  in  their  grounds,  with  an  appropriate  accompani- 
ment of  school  songs  and  literary  exercises.  Parents  should  be  in- 
vited to  be  present.  John  W.  Holcombb, 

Sup^.  Pub,  Instruction, 


THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Elsewhere  we  print  the  program  for  the  coming  meeting  of  the 
Association.  An  examination  of  it  will  at  once  show  that  it  has  some 
new  and  excellent  features,  is  arranged  with  care,  and  is  full  of  in- 
terest. Every  subject  upon  it  is  a  question  of  the  hour,  and  a  glance 
at  the  names  of  the  teachers  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee 
will  satisfy  each  one  that  the  subjects  will  be  handled  in  an  energetic 
and  profitable  manner. 

The  addresses  to  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Oscar  McCulloch,  of 
this  city.  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  of  Quincy  notoriety,  and  Dr.  E.  E.  White, 
one  of  the  ablest  educators  of  the  day,  will  be  full  of  interest  to  every 
wide-awake  teacher.  The  lecture  upon  "Womanhood  in  Shakes- 
peare." by  Mr.  Wallace  Bruce,  is  said  to  be  a  masterpiece.  He  has 
few  equals  in  America. 

The  place  selected  by  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  the  sessions  of  the  Association,  is  the  new  Congregational  church. 
It  is  the  finest  building  for  the  purpose  in  Indianapolis,  comfortable, 
roomy,  well  arranged,  with  special  accommodations  for  the  H.  S. 
Section,  Committees,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  the  General  Association. 

The  arrangements  made  ought  to  bring  out  a  very  large  and  en- 
thusiastic gathering  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 


TEACHERS'  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  October  17,  1884, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Board  made  the  following  order  concerning  the  examination  for 
State  Certificates : 
It  is  Ordered — 

That  the  examination  for  Teachers*  State  Certificates  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  and  that  the  questions,  prepared  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  be  submitted  to  applicants  in  the  several  counties  by 
the  County  Superintendents,  on  the  last  Saturdays  of  February, 
March  and  April  of  each  year. 

That  the  subjects  be  presented  to  applicants  as  follows : 
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On  the  last  Saturday  of  February— /wri«w«  .•  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Physiology.  Afternoon:  Geography,  Physics,  United 
States  History. 

On  the  last  Saturday  of  \\K9iQ^— Forenoon :  Algebra,  Read- 
ing, Science  of  Teaching.  Afternoon :  Physical  Geography.  Zool- 
ogy. U.  S.  Constitution.  Moral  Science. 

On  the  last  Saturday  of  April — Forenoon :  Geometry,  Liter- 
ature. Orthography.  Afternoon:  Rhetoric,  Botany, General  History 
and  Penmanship. 

That  applicants  for  State  Certificates  must  have  taught  school 
not  less  than  forty -eight  months,  of  which  not  less  than  sixteen  shall 
have  been  in  Indiana.  They  shall  present  to  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, before  entering  upon  the  examination,  satisfactory  evidence 
of  good  moral  character  and  professional  ability,  and  pay  five  dollars 
each,  the  fee  prescribed  by  law,  which  can  in  no  case  be  refunded. 

That  the  County  Superintendents  shall,  immediately  after  the 
close  of  each  examination,  send  the  manuscripts,  testimonials  and 
fees  of  applicants,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
manuscripts  shall  be  examined  and  graded  by  the  members  of  the 
State  Board,  and  certificates  shall  be  granted  to  those  applicants  who 
make  a  general  average  of  seventyfh/e  per  cent ,  and  do  not  fall  be- 
low sixty  per  cent,  in  any  subject. 

County  Superintendents  are  requested  to  give  this  action  of  the 
Board  publicity  through  the  newspapers,  and  by  announcements  at 
the  monthly  examinations,  and  at  teachers*  insitutes  and  associa- 
tions. John  W.  Holcombe, 

Supt,  Pub.  Instructum. 


x/ 


PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 


A  professional  education  consists  of  the  two  elements,  professional 
knowledge  and  professional  training. 

A  professional  knowledge  of  teaching  is  that  knowledge  that  char- 
acterizes the  teacher,  and  di^nguishes  him  from  intelligent  persons 
in  other  vocations.  Each  vocation  has  some  special  and  distinguish- 
ing characteristics,  a  knowledge  of  which  must  be  possessed  by  those 
who  are  entitled  to  be  enrolled  among  its  members.  The  carpenter 
has  knowledge  of  a  peculiar  kind,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  a  carpen- 
ter. So  has  the  farmer,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  minister,  and 
the  teacher.  This  knowledge  is  called  professional  to  distinguish  it 
firom  the  common  stock  of  knowledge  possessed  by  all  intelligent 
persons  of  whatever  vocation  or  profession. 

There  is  also  an  ait  side  to  ever^"  calling.  Each  one  must  be  able 
to  do,  to  actuoHse,  to  mtake  objectrve,  what  he  knows.  To  acquire 
skill  in  executing,  demands  practice  under  criticism.    The  parson 
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may  be  his  own  critic,  measuring  his  performance  by  his  ideal  and 
improving  it  thereby,  but  training  he  must  have  if  he  shall  obtain 
skill.  The  practice  and  training  which  furnish  that  skill  that  is 
the  peculiar  requirement  of  success  in  any  particular  vocation,  is 
what  is  meant  by  professional  training.  What  distinguishes  a  trade 
from  a  profession  is  the  amount  and  range  of  knowledge  possessed 
by  him  who  practices  the  vocation.  The  builder  may  follow  a  trade 
or  a  profession,  and  we  fiame  him  accordingly,  brick-mason  or  ar- 
chitect. • 

The  time  has  gone  by  in  this  State  when  it  is  necessary  to  demon- 
strate that  there  is  a  body  of  knowledge  and  a  course  of  training 
which  is  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  teacher  All  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  these,  and  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  membership  in  this  vo- 
cation who  does  not  possess  them. 

There  is  great  difference  in  practice  and  also  in  theory  as  to  the 
method  by  which  they  are  to  be  acquired.  Most,  if  we  should  judge 
by  observation,  conclude  that  the  teacher  must  "  learn  to  do  by  do- 
ing." This  is  the  way  of  the  olden  time,  when  the  occulist  acquired 
knowledge  and  skill  through  "spoiling  his  bushel  of  eyes,"  and  the 
physician,  through  killing  his  patients  But  now  in  most  intelligent 
communities,  a  person  must  give  evidence  of  both  knowledge  and 
skill  before  he  will  be  trusted  to  treat  the  body.  The  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  like  evidence  will  be  required  of  him  who  would 
treat  the  soul. 

Comenius  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  "learning  to  do  by  doing \ 
not  in  opposition  to  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  teaching, — for  he 
spent  his  life  in  promulgating  a  theory, — but  as  a  protest  against 
relying  upon  theory  alons,  and  particularly  the  faulty  theory  of  his 
time.  His  doctrine  was  that  theory  must  be  verified  and  modified 
through  practice. 

It  is  possible  for  both  teaching-knowledge  and  skill  to  be  acquired 
by  the  pupil  teacher  without  expense  to  the  child  whom  he  teaches. 
But  this  can  only  be  done  in  institutions  possessing  peculiar  facilities 
for  both  instruction  and  practice. 

Whether  demanded  by  the  public  or  not,  will  not  every  conscien- 
tious person  seek  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  afforded|to  ob- 
tain both  that  knowledge  and  ski^  peculiar  to  the  teacher,  before 
assuming  the  teacher's  duties  and  responsibilities  ?  g.  P.  B. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Who  seeks  the  truth  seeks  God,  for  He  is  truth. 
Who  aims  at  good  and  loves  his  fellow-man, 
Is  by  the  fact  embassador  of  heaven. 
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I  hate  to  see  things  done  by  halves.    If  it  be  right  do  it  boldly : 
if  it  be  wrong,  leave  it  undone. — Gilpin, 

Forbear  all  martyrdom  of  man*s  beliefs ; 
It  matters  not  to  earth  what  man  believes 
About  the  next  existence  while  in  this, 
So  the  brave  soul  in  honesty  believes. 

Not  what  a  man  believes,  but  what  he  does, 

Concerns  all  other  men.     For  our  beliefs 

Do  not  affect  the  life,  or  world  to  come. 

No  creed  can  substitute  our  duties  here.    [£.  D.  Waterman. 

I  pray  the  prayer  of  Plato,  old — 
"God  make  the  beautiful  within." 


I 


Believe  not  each  accusing  tongue, 

As  most  weak  people  do ; 

But  still  believe  that  story  wrong, 

Which  ought  not  to  be  true.  [/?.  B,  Sheridan, 

When  a  person  has  only  learned  how  to  read  and  not  what  to  read 
he  is  in  great  peril. —  Chas,  Dudley  Warner, 

No  man  ever  had  a  better  frend  than  a  good  book,  and  do  viper 
more  deadly  ever  came  into  a  family  than  a  bad  book. —  W.  G. 
Boiling. 

GRAPES  OR  THORNS. 

We  must  not  hope  to  be  mowers 

And  to  gather  the  ripe  gold  ears, 
Until  we  have  first  been  sowers, 

And  watered  the  furrows  with  tears. 

It  is  not  just  as  we  take  it. 

This  mystical  world  of  ours  I 
Life's  field  will  yield,  as  we  make  it, 
A  harvest  of  thorns  or  of  flowers  I 

^-Alice  Cory. 
Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound, 
.But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 
And  we  mount  to  the  summit  round  by  round, 

—Holland. 
The  issues  of  the  life  to  be 

We  weave  with  colors  all  our  own. 
And  in  the  field  of  destiny 
We  reap  as  we  have  sown. 

Right  is  right,  since  God  is  God, 
And  right  the  day  must  win ; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 
To  falter  would  be  sin. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  SEPTEMBER, 

Theory  of  Teaching. — i.  What  is  it  to  govern  a  school  ?  For 
what  purpose  is  a  school  governed  ?  210 

2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  good  school  government  ?     20 

3.  What  is  punishment  ?  What  are  the  objections  to  governing 
a  school  by  punishment  ?  2-10 

4  What  are  the  objections  to  governing  a  school  by  a  list  of 
rules  ?  20 

5  Why  is  corporal  punishment  a  bad  form  of  correction  ?         20 

Reading. — i.  What  is  the  word  method  of  teaching  beginners  to 
read?  10 

2.  What  is  the  phonic  method  ?  10 

3.  When  and  how  should  these  methods  be  combined?  10 
4     What  evils  are  chiefly  to  be  guarded  against  in  reading  po- 
etry?                                                                                                      10 

5.  What  things  are  to  be  taught  of  each  new  word  in  a  lesson  ?  10 

6.  Read  a  selection. 

Orthography.— I.  What  is  a  letter?  What  is  the  power  of  a 
letter? 

2  Into  what  two  general  classes  are  the  vowels  divided  ?  Give 
two  examples  from  each  class. 

3  Of  what  use  are  silent  letters  ? 

.  4  How  many  sounds  has  a  ?  Illustrate  each  by  writing  a  word 
and  giving  it  the  proper  marking. 

5.  Divide  into  syllables*  accent  and  give  the  diacritical  marking 
of  the  following  words :  Fatiguing,  legislature,  programme,  moisten, 
and  baker. 

Grammar. — i.  In  what  distinctively  different  ways  may  the  mean- 
ing of  any  word  be  modified  ?  10 

2.  In  what  does  a  compound  sentence  differ  from  a  complex  ? 
Write  an  example  of  each.  10 

3.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  subject,  predicate  and  copula 
are  employed ;  one  in  which  but  one  word  is  employed  to  make  the 
sentence.  3-3*4 

4.  In  what  does  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  study  of  Gramniar 
chiefly  consist  ?  10 

5.  Correct  the  following,  if  wrong,  and  give  the  reasons :  **I  in- 
tended to  have  gone,  but  was  prevented  by  the  weather."  10 

6.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb,  and  why  are  they  enti- 
tled to  be  so  ranked  ?  5.5 
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7.  Analyze  the  following  :  "  It  is  better  to  write  one  word  upon 
the  rock  than  a  thousand  upon  the  water  or  the  sand."  10 

8.  What  are  the  several  offices  which  a  participle  may  perform  ? 
Give  an  example  of  each. «  5-5 

9.  What  three  parts  of  speech  may  connect  clauses  ?  Give  an 
example  of  each.  5-5 

10.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following :  "  My  friend  is 
about  to  leave  me."  5*5 

U.  S.  History. — i.  Who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  country 
of  whom  we  have  any  traces  ?    What  were  their  characteristics  ?    5-S 

2.  What  reason  can  be  given  why  the  English,  French  ar.d  Dutch 
should  land  on  the  northern  coasts  of  this  country,  and  the  Spaniards 
on  the  southern  ?  10 

3.  What  two  great  companies  were  chartered  to  settle  the  English 
possessions  in  this  country  ?    By  whom  was  their  charter  granted  ? 

3-3-4 

4.  What  was  Bacon*s  rebellion  ?    What  were  its  results  ?  5-5 

5.  What  two  great  principles  did  Congress  adopt  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Hamilton  ?  What  three  measures  did  they  adopt  to 
carry  out  these'  principles  ?  5  pts.  2  ea 

6.  What  relation  did  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  bear  to  the  Om- 
nibus Bill,  and  to  the  Civil  War  ?  S'S 

7.  What  singular  coincidence,  concerning  the  first  shedding  of 
blood,  occurred  in  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  Wars  ?  10 

8.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  first  Bull  Run  fight  ?  10 

9.  What  were  the  results  of  the  Civil  War  on  foreign  nations  ? 
What  on  our  own  ?  5-5 

10.  What  important  arbitration  grew  out  of  the  alleged  violation 
of  the  Neutrality  Laws  by  England  ?  What  were  the  results  of  this 
arbitration  ?  •  5-5 

Penmanship— I.  Where  should  the  shade  occur  in  the  /  and  dt 
Height  of  /  and  d  compared  with  b  t 

2.  Why  should  the  teacher  keep  the  writing  material  in  charge  ? 
How  would  you  take  up  the  copy-books  at  the  closfe  of  an  exercise  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  spacing  ?  What  space  should  be  allowed 
between  letters  in  a  word  ? 

4.  Where  should  we  begin  in  forming  the  .small  letters?  Where 
end? 

5     What  capital  letters  should  be  commenced  three  spaces  above 

the  base  line? 

NoTB.— Your  writing  m  antwenng  these  questions  will  be  taken  as  a  spectnen  of  yvur 
penmanship,  and  will  be  marked  50  or  below,  according  to  merit. 

Physiology. — i .   From  what  direction  should  the  light  shine  upon 

a  pupiPs  book  or  desk  ?  10 

2,    Name  the  three  most  important  disinfectants.  3  pts,  3}  ea 
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3.  What  is  the  necessity  of  ventilation  ?  lo 

4.  How  does  clothing  prevent  the  body  from  becoming  cold  ?   10 

5.  What  is  a  simple  reflex  action  ?  10 

6.  In  the  production  of  muscular  force,  what  change  takes  place 
in  the  muscular  fibres  ?  lo 

7.  Why  is  a  mixed  diet  necessary  ?  10 

8.  What  changes  take  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  bones  as 
the  body  grows  ?  lo 

9.  What  is  intestinal  digestion  ?  la 
10.    What  are  the  differences  between  venous  and  arterial  blood? 

la 
Geography.—  I.     Describe  the  North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean. 

2.  What  city  in  Europe  is  built  on  many  islets  of  the  sea? 

3.  Describe  the  Vermillion  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  California. 

4.  Mention  and  locate  five  mountains  in  North  America. 

5.  By  what  nation  of  South  America  is  the  Portugese  language 
spoken  ?    What  language  is  spoken  by  the  other  nations  ? 

6.  Describe  the  natural  and  political  features  of  Central  America^ 

7.  Describe  the  Suez  Canal.  What  new  city  is  at  the  north  en- 
trance ? 

8.  Where  do  the  Dutch  live  ?    Describe  their  country. 

9.  For  what  is  Saratoga  noted  ?  St.  Augustine  ?  Vincennes  ? 
Chicago  ?    Newport  ?  , 

10.  To  what  race  do  the  Esquimaux  belong  ?  The  Sioux  ?  The 
Siamese  ?    The  Hindoos  ?    The  Turks  ? 

Arithmetic. — i .  In  a  village  some  of  the  sidewalks  are  56  inches 
wide,  some  70  inches,  and  others  84  inches  What  is  the  width  of 
the  widest  flag  that  will  suit  all  the  walks  ? 

2.  Two  men  dug  a  ditch  for  I53 ;  one  man  worked  3}  days  and 
dug  14}  rods ;  the  other  worked  as  many  days  as  the  flrst  dug  rods 
per  day.  How  much  did  each  receive,  if  they  shared  in  proportion 
to  the  time  they  worked  ? 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  3^^,  6t,  S^,  6$^;  reduce  the  fractional  part  ta 
a  decimal  and  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  result.  Extend  the  result 
to  two  decimal  places. 

4.  Reduce  1,567,804  square  inches  to  compound  numbers 

5.  A  gentleman  traveling,  found,  on  arriving  at  his  destination^ 
that  his  watch,  which  kept  correct  time,  was  i  hour  and  11  minutes 
slow.  In  which  direction  was  he  traveling?  How  many  degrees 
had  he  traveled  ? 

6.  A  man  bought  63  kegs  of  nails,  each  keg  containing  100  Ibs.^ 
at  4}  cents  a  pound,  and  sold  |  of  them  for  what  i  of  them  cost ;  what 
per  cent,  did  he  lose  on  the  part  sold  ? 

7.  What  is  the  interest  of  1 125.50  for  7  months,  14  days,  at  7  per 
cent.  ? 
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8.  What  principal  will  produce  $146.05  in  7  months,  14  days,  at 
6  per  cent  ? 

9.  A  dog  is  chasing  a  rabbit  which  has  145  rods  the  start  of  the  dog. 
The  dog  runs  19  rods  while  the  rabbit  runs  17 ;  how  far  must  the  dog 
run  before  he  catches  the  rabbit  / 

10.  Extract  the  square  root  of  $4, 932841. 


ANS>^'KRS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PRINTED  IN 
OCTOBER. 

Reading. — i.  Among  the  advantages  of  concert  reading  may  be 
mentioned :  (a)  It  is  sometimes  a  relief  to  the  class ;  (b)  It  may  en- 
courage timid  and  mistrusting  pupils,  so  that  they  come  to  have  more 
confidence  in  reading  singly ;  (c)  Errors  which  can  not  be  readily  re- 
moved through  efforts  with  individuals,  may  in  this  way  be  partially 
got  rid  of,  as  there  is  given  a  model  with  a  united  effort  coward  equal- 
ing it. 

Among  the  disadvantages :  (1)  It  is  imitative,  and  hence  largely 
mechanical ;  (2)  Being  general,  the  teacher  can  not  know  just  who 
is  accurate  and  who  inaccurate,  in  the  reading ;  (3)  It  lacks  the  es- 
sential elements  of  true  reading — thought  and  feeling;  (4)  The 
teacher  can  not  be  positive  as  to  the  energy  put  forth  by  individual 
pupils. 

3.  To  prevent  a  sing-song  tone,  the  pupil  must  be  gotten  away 
from  the  idea  that  reading  is  a  mechanical  doing  of  something — a 
work  of  muscles  solely — and  to  the  idea  that  reading  is  a  putting 
forth  of  his  inner  life  in  words.  To  this  end,  the  effort  of  teacher 
and  pupil  must  be  concentrated  on  the  thought  or  feeling  to  be  ex- 
pressed, and  abstracted  from  the  individual  or  mode  involved  in  the 
expression. 

Physiology. — i.  Health  is  that  state  of  the  body  in  which  each 
of  the  organs  is  in  the  normal  discharge  of  its  functions.  Its  condi- 
tions are  a  supply  of  food  of  the  right  kind  and  amount,  proper  ex- 
ercise, a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  air,  and  an  avoidance  of  whatever 
will  tend  to  interrupt  or  impede  the  action  of  the  various  organs  and 
tissues. 

3  Bone  is  composed  of  mineral  and  animal  matter.  The  forma*, 
collected  into  thin  plates,  is  so  disposed  as  to  form  canals  of  varions 
sizes.  In  and  around  these  canals  and  plates  the  animal  matter  is 
arranged.  Originally  cartilaginous,  a  portion  of  the  bone  remains 
so  throughout  life.  A  second  portion,  early  in  life,  through  the  de- 
posit of  earthy  salts,  is  rapidly  converted  into  bone  proper,  or  osseous 
tissue.  A  third  portion,  remaining  cartilaginous  during  the  earlier 
half  of  life,  is  afterwards,  through  the  deposit  of  salts,  changed  into 
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calcified  cartilage.    Hence,  in  part,  the  stiffness  and  lack  of  elasticity 
in  the  bones  of  the  old. 

6.  Starch  is  digested  (a)  by  the  ptyalin  of  the  saliva  in  the  mouth, 
or  (b)  by  the  pancreatic  juice  in  the  intestines. 

7.  The  objection  to  frying  meat  is  that  it  is  thus  hardened  and 
covered  with  a  coating  of  grease.  The  gastric  juice,  which  does  not 
act  upon  oils,  is  thus  unable  to  reach  and  digest  the  food,  which 
passes  on  into  and  may  overload  the  intestines. 

( Fibrine, 


i  Albuminous. 


i  Organic. 


Proteids.  <  Casein, 

(Gluten,  etc. 

Albuminoids  jSrSw., 


JHydro-carbons.     |  ^^^' 

5.   Foods  (  1  f  Starch, 

I  Carbo-hydrates  \  Sugar, 

( Gums,  ete. 
1  r  Lime, 

inorganic.  jSo«<l-  la  ,.,. 

9.  Peristaltic  (Greek  ptri^  around,  and  staliein,  to  place)  is  the 
term  applied  to  that  action  of  the  alimentary  canal  by  which  food 
taken  into  it  is  carried  forward  on  its  course.  The  muscles  in  front 
of  the  bolus  of  food  relax,  allowing  the  canal  in  front  to  enlarge ; 
those  in  the  rear  then  contract,  thus  placing  themselves  around  the 
ball  of  food  and  pushing  it  onward.  This  action  may  be  readily 
witnessed  by  noticing  a  horse  or  cow  when  drinking. 

U.  S.  History. — i.  By  the  St.  Lawrence,  Great  Lakes,  and  Mis- 
sissippi river. 

2.  Huron,  Iroquois. 

3.  1605 — Port  Royal,  N.  S.,  by  the  French. 
1607 — ^Jamestown,  Virginia,  by  the  English, 
1608 — Quebec,  Canada,  by  the  French. 
1614 — New  Amsterdam,  by  the  Dutch. 
1620 — Plymouth,  by  the  English. 

4.  The  first  settlement  in  Maryland  was  made  1634,  at  St.  Mary*8» 
by  the  br  ther  of  Lord  Baltimore,  to  whom  the  land  had  been  granted. 
The  new  colony  by  passing  the  "  Toleration  Act,"  secured  religious 
liberty  to  all  persons  of  whatever  creed.  In  1635  Clay  home's  rebel- 
lion occurred,  in  which  he  attempted  to  defend  by  arms  the  trading 
posts  which  he  had  established,  and  resisted  Lord  Baltimore's  au- 
thority; but  the  rebellion  was  suppressed.  The  colony  suffered 
much  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in  Eng- 
land during  the  civil  wars.    The  home  government  interfered  with 
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the  political  and  religious  rights  of  the  Maryland  colonists,  and,  fin- 
ally, in  1691,  Lord  Baltimore's  charter  was  taken  away,  and  a  royal 
governor  was  appointed.    This  was  continued  until  17 15. 

5.  The  victory  of  Trenton  renewed  the  confidence  of  Congress 
in  Washington's  ability  as  a  com niander ;  and  it  gave*  Washington 
himself  fresh  hope  and  courage. 

6.  (a)  Gen.  Greene,  (b)  A  British  officer  sent  to  negotiate  con- 
cerning an  exchange  of  prisoners,  dined  with  Marion.  Surprised  at 
the  meagre  dinner,  which  consisted  simply  of  roasted  potatoes,  he 
made  some  inquiries  When  he  learned  that  this  was  their  usual 
fare,  and  that  Marion  served  without  pay,  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, declaring  that  it  was  useless  to  fight  such  men. 

7.  The  Hartford  Convention  was  a  meeting  of  New  England 
Federalists  who  were  opposed  to  the  war  with  England.  They  met 
December  14,  1814,  and,  after  remaining  in  secret  session  for  nearly 
three  weeks,  published  an  address  recommending  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  and  adjourned,  (b)  The  treaty  of  Ghent 
was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  all  the 
rights  that  the  United  States  had  attempted  to  maintain  by  war.  It 
also  settled  some  unimportant  boundaries. 

8.  Opinion  was  divided:  but  there  was  a  growing  belief  that 
slavery  was  wrong  and  oKght  to  be  destroyed ;  yet  that  since  it 
was  a  fixed  institution,  it  must  be  tolerated.  The  change  of  views 
after  the  war  was  attested  by  the  passing  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments abolishing  slavery,  conferring  equal  eivil  rights  upon  all  re- 
gardless of  race  or  color,  and  the  granting  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
those  who  had  been  slaves. 

10.    The  Centennial  Exposition,  held  at  Philadelphia. 

Grammar. — i.  A  word,  phrase,  or  clause  used  for  further  descrip- 
tion of  a  noun  or  pronoun  and  meaning  the  same  thing,  is  called  an 
appositive  modifier. 

2.  Each  gives  additional  meaning  to  the  word  which  it  modifies. 
Elach  may  be  compared.  The  adjective  describes  or  limits  the  mean- 
ing of  a  noun  ;  the  adverb  qualifies  the  meaning  of  a  verb,  an  adjec- 
tive, or  another  adverb. 

3.  In  the  abridged  sentence,  some  word  (or  words)  that  may  read- 
ily be  supplied  is  omitted,  as,  "  Waiter,  oysters  for  three,  and  ham 
and  eggs  for  two." 

4.  The  classes  for  subordinate  clauses  are,  relative  clause,  subject 
clause,  appositional  clause,  object  clause,  adverbial  clause,  conjunc- 
tional clause.  The  chief  divisions  of  subordinate  clauses  are  adjec- 
tive and  adverbial.  The  man  who  is  faithful  to  duty  will  be  likely 
to  succeed.     The  defendant  denied  that  he  was  guilty, 

5.  (a)  To  express  one's  sentiments  is  not  always  politic, 
(b)  To  be  what  you  seem  is  to  be  true  to  yourself. 
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(c)  The  right  is  sure  to  win. 

6.  (a)  Seeing,  having  seen,  being  seen,  having  been  seen. 

(b)  Studying,  having  studied,   being  studied,   having  been 

studied.  • 

(c)  Writing,   having    written,   being    written,    having    been 

written. 

7.  Valleys,  turfs,  solos,  sons-in  law,  Mr.  Smiths  or  Messrs.  Smith. 

8.  The  gender,  peison,  and  number  are  determined  by  the  ante- 
cedent to  which  the  pronoun  relates.  The  case  is  determined  by 
its  use  in  the  sentence. 

9.  (a)  It  rains  almost  every  day.     Most  is  the  wrong  word,  being 

the  superlative  oitnuch, 

(b)  I  have  done  as  he  told  me.    Like  should  not  be  used  as  a 

conjunctive  adverb. 

(c)  He  does  his  work  more  easily  than  his  sister.     Easier  is 

the  comparative  of  the  adjective.  The  adverb  should 
be  used  here,  as  a  modifier  of  does.  Easier  would  be 
allowed  in  poetry. 

10.  A  defective  verb  is  one  that  is  not  used  in  all  the  moods  and 
tenses,  as,  must^  oughts  quoth.  An  impersonal  verb  always  has  for 
its  subject  "  it,"  which  does  not  refer  to  any  definite  actor,  as,  it  rains. 
A  redundant  verb  has  more  than  one  form  for  its  past  indicative  and 
past  participle,  as,  work,  worked  or  wrought. 

Geography — i.  The  Tropics  mark  the  limits  beyond  which  the 
sun*s  rays  never  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  earth's  surface.  The 
Polar  circles  mark  the  limits  from  the  poles  where  perpetual  day  or 
night  reign. 

2.  Differences  in  color,  shape  of  skull,  etc.  Fiire;  Caucasian, 
Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  Malay,  American. 

3.  North  America  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  western  hem- 
isphere. It  is  triangular  in  shape,  its  extent  from  north  to  south  be- 
ing greater  than  from  east  to  west.  It  has  fewer  indentations  than 
Europe  or  Asia.  Europe  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  with  its  greatest  extent  from  east  to  west.  It  is  very 
irregular  in  outline  and  in  area  is  only  a  little  more  than  \  of  North 
America.  Asia,  east  of  Europe,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  has  more  than  twice  the  surface  of  North  America  and 
Europe  combined.  It  has  numerous  indentations,  making  its  outlines 
very  irregular. 

4.  The  river  systems  of  North  America  are  six  in  number.  The 
Arctic  system  comprise  all  those  streams  that  flow  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  St.  Lawrence  system  comprise  all  those  flowing  into 
the  great  lakes  and  thence  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Atlantic 
system  of  rivers  flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  those  classed  as 
the  Pacific  system  flow  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  Gulf  of  Mexico 
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receives  the  rivers  from  the  Mississippi  system,  which  drains  the 
great  central  plain  of  North  America.  The  last  named  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  any  of  the  others. 

5.  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  (Atorio,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

6.  You  would  find  climatic  variations  almost  as  distinctly  marked 
as  the  three  belts  or  zones  denominated  Torrid,  Temperate,  Frigid. 
Along  the  coast  on  either  side  of  the  mountains,  it  is  hot  and  tropical 
plants  are  abundant ;  as  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  is  made  the 
cold  increases  until  the  summit  is  reached,  where  the  climate  is  verj 
severe. 

7.  Columbia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chili. 

8.  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia. 

9.  The  Danube  rises  in  Germany,  flows  east  through  the  south  of 
Germany,  across  Austria,  forming  northern  boundary  of  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria  into  the  Black  Sea.  Rhine  rises  in  Switzerland,  flows  north 
through  Germany  and  west  across  Holland  into  North  Sea.  Rhone 
river  rises  in  Switzerland,  flows  east  and  south  in  France  into  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Po  river  rises  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  flows  east 
across  Italy  into  Adriatic  Sea. 

10.  Berne,  near  the  centre  of  Switzerland. 

Vienna,  capital  of  Austria,  in  western  part  on  Danube  river. 
Dresden,  in  the  south  of  Germany  on  the  Elbe  river. 
Turin,  in  the  northwest  of  Italy  on  Po  river. 
Bergen,  in  southwest  of  Norway  on  the  coast. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Dividend=divisorXquotient. 
Divisor=dividend-!-quotient. 
Quotient=?dividend-f-di  visor. 
2.    A  fraction  is  an  unexecuted  division,  in  which  the  numerator 
is  the  dividend  and  the  denominator  the  divisor.    The  value  of  the 
fraction  the  quotient. 
3«    Base,  Rate,  Percentage,  Amount. 

4.  Divide  Percentage  by  the  Base. 

Ex.  12  is  what  %  of  36.     i2-f-36=.33J  or  33J  %. 

5.  The  G.  C.  D.  of  the  given  numbers  is  3.    Ans.,  3  bu. 

6.  Find  interest  on  $125  for  93  da.-  $2.58-f . 

7.  I  mi.  =  3  fur.  8  rds.  This  subtracted  from  3  fur.  24.86  rds. 
=16.86  rds.   Ans. 

8.  2  yr.  24  da.=}J  yr.    $126  75X.o8XH=^|20.956.   Ans. 

9.  $406.088— $345.6o=:$6o.488.    Int. 

From  Feb.  5,  1863,  to  Aug.  20,  1865,  is  2  yr.  6  mo.  15  da.,  or 
•  0.8  yrs. 

60  488-*-($345.6oX  W^=  )67*-. 
10.    |ioo  parts+ 1 1  parts  =-111  parts. ' 
i8cwt.  3  qr.  i2  Ibs.H-i  11=17  lbs. 
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17  lbs.Xxi=i87  lbs.  tin. 
17  lbs.  X 1 00= 1 700  lbs.  copper. 
II      >/(3)*-*-2— 2.12+ft. 

12.  36  :  4}  in.  :  :  1440  lbs  :  (  )     From  which  the  4th  term  is 

180  lbs. 

13.  214  acres  3  rds.  12  per .=2 14  acres  15  rds.,  which,  divided  by 
9  gives  23. acres.     126^  rds.    Ans. 


MISCELLANY. 


Salem. — Schools  fuller  than  ever  before,  with  J.  A.  Wood  still  at 
the  head. 

The  Salina  Normal  (Kansas),  under  the  principalship  of  A.  C 
Hopkins,  formerly  of  this  State,  opened  prosperously. 

Elkhart  started  out  with  an  enrollment  of  1650  and  everything 
in  a  prosperous  condition.    T.  B.  Swartz  is  still  superintendent. 

Connersville,  after  three  years*  trial  of  the  half- day  schools  for  the 
First  year  children,  heartily  endorses  the  system.  J.  L.  Rippetoe  is 
the  superintendent. 

The  Goshen  schools  have  opened  out  in  good  shape  under  super- 
vision of  W.  H.  Sims,  the  new  superintendent,  with  an  enrollment 
of  932,  and  a  percent  of  attendance  of  96.3. 

Madison. — Good  reports  from  Madison  are  at  hand — also  the 
Teachers'  Manual,  prepared  by  Supt  J.  H.  Martin.  In  this  manual 
several  of  the  live  topics  of  the  day  are  treated  in  an  able  manner, 
and  many  practical  suggestions  are  made. 

Vermillion  County. — There  are  seven  schools  in  the  county 
which  employ  from  two  to  five  teachers.  Salaries  from  $60  to  ^75 
per  month.  J.  H.  Tomlin  is  principal  at  Clinton,  Fred.  Rush  at 
Dana,  A.  A.  Parker  at  Newport,  John  R.  Stahl  at  Eugene,  Charles 
Carithers  at  Gessie,  and  Geo.  W.  Dealand  at  Perrysville. 

Purdue  University  made  an  excellent  showing  at  the  State  Fair. 
All  the  varieties  of  the  work  done,  and  in  many  instances  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  the  processes,  were  exhibited.  Much  of  the  completed 
work  was  of  a  high  order.  Prof.  Goss,  who  had  the  exhibit  in  ch7.rge, 
never  tired  in  showing  and  explaining  to  any  one  who  was  inter- 
ested. 

Carroll  County. — Supl.  B.  W.  Evermann  has  issued  a  very  neat 
manual  of  his  schools.  It  makes  a  flattering  showing  for  "Old  Car- 
roll.*'    It  gives  all  the  information  desired  as  to  course  of  study, 
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names  of  teachers,  wages,  arbor  day.  attendance,  etc.,  etc.  '*The 
Township  Institute,"  a  neat  little  8  page  3coluinn  monthly  paper  is 
ably  edited  by  the  county  superintendent. 

John  W.  Holcombe,  Supt  of  Public  Instruction,  contributed  to 
TAe  Current  of  October  25th,  an  admirable  translation  of  one  of  the 
ballads  of  Villon,  the  French  cut- throat,  robber  and  poet.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  first  translation  made,  and,  in  addition  to  the  poetic 
excellence  of  the  ballad,  deserves  special  interest  from  the  fact  that 
Villon  expected  to  be  hanged  at  the  time  he  wrote  it. 


INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


XXXI  Session— December  2g,  jo,  ji,  1884. 
PROGR  AM. 

Monday  Evenikg,  7:30. — i.  Opening  Exercises.  2.  Address  of 
retiring  President,  Jno  S.  Irwin,  Ft.  Wayne.  3  Inaugural  Address, 
H.  B.  Hill,  Co.  Supt.  Dearborn  Co.  4.  Miscellaneous  Business — 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

Tuesday,  9  a.  m.— i.  Opening  Exercises.  2.  Paper — "The  Froe- 
belian  Idea,"  Mrs.  E.  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis.  Discussion.  3  Ad- 
dress—"The  Moral  Education  of  the  Young,"  Rev.  O.  C.  McCulloch. 
Indianapolis.  4  Paper — "Profit  and  Loss  of  the  Graded  School 
System."     Discussion  opened  by  W.  H.  Elson,  Supt.  Parke  Co. 

Afternoon,  2:00 — i.  Paper — "A  Way.  a  Method,  or  a  Science  ?" 
G.  F.  Kenaston,  Supt.  Schools.  Attica.  Discussion.  2  Annual  Ad- 
dress— "  Learning  to  Do  by  Doing,"  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  Normalville, 
Ills.  3.  Miscellaneous  Business — Appointment  of  Committee  on 
Officers. 

Evening,  7:30 — Popular  Lecture  —  "Womanhood  in  Shakes- 
peare," Wallace  Bruce,  New  York. 

Wednesday  MoKNiNG,  9  00 — i.  Opening  Exercises.  2.  Paper — 
"  Personality  in  Teaching,"  Ella  E.  Munson,  Supt.  Schools.  Mitchell. 
Discussion  opened  by  Jos.  Carhart,  Prof.  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
De Pauw  University.  3  Address — "The  Philosophy  of  Teaching," 
E.  E  White,  LL.  D.,  Cincinnati.  O.  Recess.  4.  Paper— "The  Citi- 
zenship of  the  Teacher,"  Edward  Taylor,  Supt  Schools,  Vincennes. 
Discussion  opened  by  Erastus  Test,  Richmond  Normal  School. 

Afternoon,  2:00. — i.  Paper — "The  Examination  Question,"  Mar- 
garet Lawrence,  Teacher  Science  and  English,  Frankfort  H.  School. 
Discussion  opened  by  F.  D.  Churchill,  Supt.  Schools,  Aurora.  2. 
Paper — "The  Element  of  Trust  in  Government,"  Harriet  E.  Leonard. 
Prin.  Jefferson  School,  Ft.  Wayne.    Discussion  opened  by  R,  A.  Ogg, 
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Prin.  H.  School.  New  Albany.    3.   Reports  of  Committees.    4.  Mis- 
cellaneous Business. 

Hotels, — Headquarters  at  "Grand  Hotel" — Rate,  ^2.00  per  day. 
Other  Hotels — Bates  House,  ^2.50;  English  Hotel,  $1  50;  Occiden- 
tal Hotel,  1 1  50;  New  Denison,  full  rates.  The  reduced  rates  will 
be  given  only  to  those  having  certificates  shoving  payment  of  annual 
dues. 

Railroads. — The  following  railroads  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  2 
cents  per  mile  each  way,  upon  presentation  of  certificate  from  the 
Railroad  Secretary.  The  gckets  can  be  purchased  Dec.  27-8-9,  good 
till  Jan.  1st.  All  railroads  centering  at  Indianapolis,  also  the  (^rand 
Rapids  &  Indiana ;  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute ;  Ft.  Wayne,  Cincin- 
nati &  Louisville.  Send  for  certificates  early,  to  C.  S.  Olcott,  Rail- 
road Secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Programs — Will  be  printed  and  ready  for  distiibution  by  Nov.  15. 
For  these,  or  general  information,  address  E.  E.  Smith, 

Ch'n  Ex,  Com,,  LaFayette,  Ind, 

High  School  Section. — The  sessions  of  this  Section  will  be  held 
on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  29  and  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  30.  The 
program  will  be  in  the  Dec.  School  Journal.  For  special  information 
address  G.  F.  Kenaston,  Ch*n  Ex.  Com.,  Attica,  Ind. 

Lecture  Committees  will  please  note  that  Mr.  Bruce  Wallace  can 
make  engagements  at  very  reasonable  rates,  befote  or  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Association.  Those  having  lecture  courses  please  address 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


INDIANA  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 


METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

"  Parker* s  Talks  on  Teaching'^ — P*^g^s  ^-yo. 

The  work  of  this  month  is  the  application  of  the  principles  dis- 
cussed last  month ;  or  it  is  a  study  of  the  art  of  teaching  reading. 
The  author's  suggestions  on  how  to  teach  primary  reading  suppose 
certain  preparatory  exercises  that  should  precede.  These  are  given 
on  pages  80-83.  and  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  book  assigned  for  this  month. 

The  question  to  be  first  settled  is — "What  words  should  be  first 
taught  ?"  The  author's  suggestions  on  this  point  are  most  excellent, 
and  should  be  studied  and  practiced  until  their  full  meaning  is  ap- 
prehended. 

The  next  question  is — "  Shall  the  printed  or  script  forms  of  these 
words  be  first  taught  ?"  The  author's  instruction  is  that  150  to  200 
script  forms  be  first  taught  together  with  their  groupings  in  sentences 
before  any  instruction  is  given  about  the  printed  form. 
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The  other,  and  more  common  view  is  that  the  printed  forms  of 
these  words  should  be  first  learned.  The  ground  for  this  latter  prac- 
tice was  presented  in  the  August  number  of  this  Journal,  in  the  Ped- 
agogical Department.  This  subject  should  be  carefully  studied  and 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Circle. 

Another  question  is — "To  what  extent  should  the  learning  of 
script  words  be  carried,  (if  the  author's  view  is  taken),  before  print 
is  introduced  ?"  Or,  if  the  other  view  is  taken,  to  what  extent  shall 
the  teaching  of  printed  words  be  carried  before  script  is  intro- 
duced ? 

Another  question  is — When  and  how  shall  the  teaching  of  sentence 
reading  be  begun  ?  Other  questions  of  perhaps  equal  importance 
are — When  shall  the  teaching  of  spelling  begin  ?  W  hat  is  the  value 
of  written  spelling  compared  with  oral  ?  How  can  phonic  spelling 
be  made  to  assist  spelling  by  letters  ?  What  is  the  relative  value  of 
silent  reading  ?    How  may  the  pupil  be  encouraged  to  practice  it  ? 

Children  are  much  more  familiar  with  words  as  sounded  than  wi(h 
words  as  seen.  They  are  familiar  with  a  word  when  the  word  imme- 
diately suggests  the  idea  for  which  it  stands.  They  can  read  silently 
when  the  sight  form  instantly  suggests  the  idea  which  it  symbolizes. 

The  two  kinds  of  reading  exercises  suggested  on  page  69  are  of 
great  value,  as  are  also  the  two  tests  of  good  reading  mentioned  at 
the  close  of  the  chapter. 

General  History.    By  H.  M.  Skinner. 

In  1870  George  Smith  published  in  England  an  account  of  the 
Deluge,  many  centuries  older  than  the  Books  of  Moses.  The  Christ- 
ian world,  long  accustomed  to  think  and  speak  of  the  Bible  as  ''the 
oldest  book  in  existence,*'  were  slow  to  receive  this  new  revelation 
of  science,  and  gave  to  its  credentials  the  closest  scrutiny.  No  one 
questions  any  longer  the  genuineness  of  the  original  or  the  faithfulness 
of  the  translation.  Like  that  of  Egypt,  the  earliest  history  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  has  been  largely  developed  in  recent  yicars. 

These  were  the  two  great  empires  of  the  young  world.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Assyria  first  conquered  Babylon,  and  then  was  con- 
quered by  Babylon.  Thus,  while  the  latter  was  first  settled,  Nineveh 
first  became  the  seat  of  a  great  empire. 

ft'rs/  Week.  The  geographical  study  on  page  45  should  be  care- 
fully followed,  in  connection  with  an  atlas  or  wall-map 

I.  Early  Babylon  ;  Loss  of  its  history  for  a  thousand  years ;  Con- 
quered by  Assyrians,  625  »*..  C,  2.  The  Assyrian  Empire;  Six  hun- 
dred years  of  glory  ;  Ninus ;  Tiglath-pileser ;  Sardanapalus  I ;  Shal- 
maneserll;  Semiramis;  Tiglath-pileser  II;  Shalmaneser  I V;  Sargon; 
Sennacherib  and  his  destruction  ;  Esarhaddon  and  the  Captivity ;  Sar- 
danapalus II  and  his  library  at  Nineveh.     3.  Chapters  XV-XIX  of  2 
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Kings  should  be  read  with  care,  as  they  contain  a  vivid  account  of 
several  of  these  reigns. 

Second  Week.  i.  The  Babylonian  Empire;  Eighty-seven  splendid 
years.  2.  The  wonders  of  the  capital ;  Other  great  works  of  the 
empire.  3.  Nebuchadnezzar;  Belshazzar;  The  Persian  Conquest, 
538  B.  C.  4.  The  first  six  chapters  of  Daniel  and  chapters  XXIV 
XXV  of  2  Kings  should  be  carefully  read,  since  they  relate  graph- 
ically the  scenes  of  the  Babylonian  reigns. 

Third  Week.  i.  Society  in  Babylon  and  in  Assyria;  Magical  arts 
of  the  Babylonians;  Despotism  of  the  government.  2.  Ancient  cu- 
neiform inscriptions  of  the  Turanians ;  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  tab- 
lets; The  Behistun  inscription,  and  Rawlinson*s  feat.  3.  Literature ; 
The  Sciences — botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  etc. ;  Magical  works ; 
Sacred  poems;  Babylonian  antiquities;  Account  of  the  Deluge; 
Grammars  and  Lexicons.  4.  Building  materials ;  Temples;  Ruling 
idea  of  architecture ;  Faults  of  statuary  and  drawing.  5.  Description 
of  Babylon;  The  walls,  hanging  gardens,  palaces,  etc.  6.  Indus- 
tries— weaving,  metal  working,  glass-making,  gem-gutting. 

Fourth  Week,  i.  Character,  religion,  manners  and  custom;.  2. 
Scenes  in  real  life. 

SUNDAY  READINGS  (SUGGESTIVE). 

First  Sunday — ^The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib — Byron.     Isa.  10. 

Secof^d  Sunday— 'Tht  Vision  of  Belshazzar — Byron,  isa.  13,  14; 
Jer.  50.  51. 

Third  Sunday — ^The  Assyrian  Account  of  the  Deluge,  compared 
with  the  Scripture  narrative  (if  the  former  can  be  obtained). 

Fourth  Sunday — Bel  and  the  Dragon ;  The  Prayer  of  Manasses  ; 
The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children — Apocrypha. 


TEACHERS*  OUTLINES. 
Work  in  Brooks'  Mental  Science,  for  Nov.  1884,  Pa^es  4y-82. 

The  correct  understanding  of  what  is  to  follow  is  largely  condi- 
tioned by  the  thorough  mastery  of  the  four  chapters  on  "  Conscious- 
ness" and  "Attention,"  constituting  the  work  in  Mental  Science  for 
November.  Chapters  II,  IV,  will  bear  many  readings;  and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  month's  work  be  taken  as  carefully  as  time  will 
alljw,  under  points  I,  II,  III,  IV,  of  the  outline,  followed  by  a  re- 
reading of  chapters  II  and  IV,  with  special  reference  to  the  profes- 
sional significance  of  the  discussion,  and  finally  reviewed  entire  in 
the  summaries  indicated  under  point  V  of  the  outline. 

The  special  references  mentioned  should  be  used  wherever  avail- 
able to  re-enforce  the  discussion  in  the  text.  Johonnot  on  the  pages 
indicated,  and  the  "Bimonthly"  lor  March-April  1882,  in  an  article 
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on  "The  Unconscious  in  Education/*  by  John  Edward  Maude,  A.  M.p 
of  Harvard,  will  be  found  eminently  suggestive  and  valuable  in  this 
connection. 

OUTLINE. 
I.     Definitions  of  Terms. 

1.  The  Universal  Mind,  p.  53.        7.  Automatic  Action. 

2.  Conscious  Knowledge,  p.  51.     8.  Hypochondriac. 

3.  Unconscious  Experiences,  51.     9.  Philosophical  Conscioiisn's 

4.  Abnormal  Consciousness.  10.  "Open  Sesame." 

5.  Genius.  11.  "  Sine  qua  non.'* 

6.  Concentration.  *  12.  "  Miniinfum  Visible.** 
n.     Distinctions  of  Terms, 

1.  Attribute  and  Faculty. 

2.  Primary,  and  Reflective  Consciousness. 

3.  Mediate  and  immediate  Knowledge. 

4.  Manner  of  Teaching  and  Method  of  Teaching. 

5.  Subjective  and  Objective  Attention. 

6.  Voluntary  and  Involuntary  Attention. 

7.  Penetration  of  Mind  and  Concentration  of  Mind. 

8.  Attention  and  Habits  of  Attention, 
n  I .     Biographies, 

I.    Joseph  Scaliger.  2.    Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

3.    Leibnitz.  4.    Dr.  Reid. 

IV.  Points  of  Special  Professional  Import. 

1.  The  Relation  of  Conscious  and  Unconscious  Experiences. 

2.  The  importance  of  Repetition  as  an  aid  in  developing 

Conscious  Knowledge. 

3.  The  importance  of  "  Interest  '*  to  the  learner. 

4.  Cases  of  Abnormal  Consciousness  among  pupils. 

5.  The  Cultivation  of  Attention.    See  pp.  78-9. 

V.  Summaries, 

1.  Characterize  Consciousness. 

2.  Summarize  the  objects  of  Consciousness. 

3.  Summarize  the  products  of  Consciousness. 

4.  Summarize  the  means  of   making    knowledge  familiar 

(conscious). 

5.  Summarize  the  uses  of  Conscious  Experiences. 

6.  Enumerate  the  requisites  in  the  culture  of  Philosophical 

Consciousness. 

7.  Summarize  the  suggestions  as  to  "  Manner  of  Teaching.'* 

8.  Summarize  the  points  as  to  "Method  of  Teaching." 

VI.  Collateral  References, 

1.  Johonnot— (Attention),  pp. 32-4, 212.  (Interest),  pp.  136-7, 

2.  Haven— (Consciousness),  pp.  39,  44-5.    (Attention),  pp, 

46-7. 
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3.  ••Education"— "The  Unconscious  "—March- April,  1882, 

pp.  394-409. 

4.  New  England  Journal  of  Education — ^June  5,  1884.  p  357. 

5.  Indiana  School  Journal — March,  1883,  p.  144. 

MENTAL  SCIENCE  NOTES 

Leibnitz. — "  With  the  single  exception  of  Aristotle,  I  suppose  that 
Leibnitz  was  the  most  comprehensive  genius  that  ever  lived.  Other 
men  have  been  as  industrious,  and  have  become  as  learned,  as  he ; 
they  have  also  aimed  at  original  speculation  on  as  great  variety  of 
topics.  But  they  have  sacrificed  success  in  any  one  department  to 
this  dream  of  universal  empire ;  they  might  have  accomplished  more, 
had  they  atten^pted  less. 

Leibnitz  alone,  in  modern  times,  attempted  every  thing,  and  left 
bis  mark  on  all  that  he  undertook." — Prof,  Francis  Bowen, 

"These  unconscious  perceptions  constitute  the  individuality  of 
each  person,  through  the  traces  which  they  preserve  of  his  former 
states  as  connected  with  his  present  being." — Leibnitz, 

**  It  is  through  these  minute  latent  perceptions  (unconscious  expe- 
riences), that  the  present  is  big  with  the  future,  and  loaded  with  the 
past  " — Leibnitz, . 

Cultivation  of  Attention :—"  Whatever  I  have  done  is  due  to  pa- 
tient thought." — Sir  Isaac  Newton, 

"Attention  is  the  energy  of  the  mind  directed  towards  things  pres- 
ent."—Z>r.  Thomas  Reid 

"  Attention  is  the  principal  instrument  in  the  self  control  and  seli- 
determination  of  spirit." — E,  /.  Hamilton, 

"Attention  is  inner  will." — G,  Stanley  Hall. 

"Only  great,  concentrated,  prolonged  efforts  in  one  direction, 
really  train  the  mind." — Ibid, 


COUNTY  INSTITUTJJiS. 

Wells  County  held  its  institute  beginning  Sept.  29th.  Some  dis- 
tracting influences  cut  off  the  attendance  somewhat,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  teachers  were  there,  and  there  to  work.  Teachers  were  assigned 
to  seats  which  were  numbered,  and  unless  a  teacher  was  in  his  seat 
when  the  exercises  began  he  could  not  enter  till  the  next  recess. 
Supt.  W.  H.  Ernst  has  sound  ideas  on  educational  matters,  and 
the  standard  in  Wells  county  is  rapidly  advancing. 

Randolph  County. — Has  one  of  the  best  county  superintendents, 
whose  actions  prove  the  mottoe,  "The  present  school  system  the 
hope  of  our  country."  to  be  true.  Supt.  W.  H.  Bowers  is  by  no  means 
a  machine,  which  executes  only  as  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  master 
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wheel  and  bands,  but  he  is  the  master  wheel,  and  sweetly  moves 
the  county  schools  toward  perfection.  Our  institute  was  one  of  the 
best  ever  held,  one  long  to  be  remembered.  £.  P.  Clbmbns 

Clinton  County. — The  entire  work  was  under  the  supervision  of 
Supt.  W.  H.  Mushlitz,  who  displayed  his  characteristic  good  judg- 
ment both  in  the  selection  of  instructors  and  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  institute.  The  best  corps  of  instructors  ever  employed 
in  the  county  were  provided.  They  were  Henry  A.  Ford  of  Detroit, 
Mich..  Mrs.  R  A.  Moffitt  of  Rushville,  and  R.  G.  Boone  of  Frank- 
fort. A  reading  circle  of  85  members  was  organized  to  take  up  the 
course  prescribed  by  the  State  Teachers*  Reading  Circle.  The  entire 
work  of  the  week  was  excellent.  E.  A.  P.  Haynes,  Sec*y. 

Clark  County. — The  institute  convened  at  Charlestown,  August 
i8th.  The  foreign  workers  were  Supt.  Boone  of  Frankfort  and  Prof. 
S.  K.  Rank  of  Pennsylvania.  The  teachers  were  loud  in  their  praise 
of  Prof.  Boone's  work  in  Educational  Psychology  and  History.  Supt. 
Carr  added  new  laurels  to  his  reputation  as  a  superintendent  in  the 
enthusiasm  shown  by  all  present.  The  enrollment  reached  160^ 
1*50  of  whom  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching  in  this  and  adjoining 
counties.  This  number  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Clark 
county  institutes.  E.  M.  Teeple  Sec'y. 

Jackson  County. — The  teachers'  institute  convened  at  Browns- 
town.  August  (4th.  and  continued  in  session  one  week  State  Supt. 
J.  W.  Holcombe  visited  us  the  first  day.  The  principal  instructors 
were  S.  S.  Parr  of  St  Paul.  Minn.,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Moffitt  of  Rushville, 
Prof.  Amzi  Atwater  of  the  State  University,  and  Prof.  Mickleborough 
of  Hope  Normal.  Teachers  enrolled  145 ;  visitors  108.  The  attend- 
ance was  larger  than  at  any  previous  year  The  work  of  all  the  in- 
structors was  of  the  very  best  character.  The  institute  was  a  success 
in  every  way,  and  reflects  much  credit  upon  the  conductor.  Supt. 
Jas.  B.  Hamilton.  John  A.  Wood,  Sec'y. 

Benton  County.— Institute  opened  Sept.  8th,  with  an  attendance 
of  75,  and  closed  with  no.  There  are  107  teachers  in  the  county, 
and  nearly  all  were  in  regular  attendance  Supt.  Johnson  conducted 
the  entire  session,  and  his  efforts,  coupled  with  those  of  the  efficient 
instructors,  made  it  the  most  profitable  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  the  county.  R.  G.  Boone  of  Frankfort,  A.  W.  Clancy  of  Muncie, 
H.  B  Brown  of  Valparaiso,  and  Miss  Dwiggins  and  Mr.  Doyle  of  our 
own  county,  were  the  instructors.  The  teachers  were  enthusiastic, 
and  every  one  went  to  his  work  feeling  better  prepared  for  it.  With 
the  rapid  progress  Benton  county  has  made  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Supt.  Johnson,  she  will  soon  be  second  to  none  in  the  state. 
Gradation  is  rapidly  nearing  perfection ;  the  people  are  interested, 
and  the  inferior  teachers  are  being  supplanted  by  those  who  are 
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trained  for  a  permanent  stay  in  the  profession.  Due  attention  was 
given  Mental  Science  by  Supt.  Hoone.  The  time  has  come  when 
teachers  are  expected  to  understand  the  subject  upon  which  they  op- 
erate, as  well  as  the  subject  luM  which  they  operate.  The  county 
association  will  hold  its  second  annual  meeting  the  first  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  February,  at  Oxford.  An  exhibit  of  school  work  and 
school  material  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  meeting. 

Henry  Mason,  Sec'y. 

Clay  County. — The  Clay  county  institute  was  held  at  Brazil,  be- 
ginning August  20th,  The  instructors  from  a  distance  were  Lucy 
V.  Gosney  of  Indianapolis,  and  Howard  Sandison  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal. Miss  Gosney  presented  her  manner  of  teaching  primary  pupils. 
Her  work  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  teachers  of  this  grade.  Prof. 
Sandison  gave  lessons  upon  Methods  in  Geography,  Reading,  and 
Numbers;  also  several  interesting  and  nstructive  talks  upon  the 
Theory  of  Education.  Pres.  Brown,  of  the  State  Normal,  was  with 
us  one  afternoon.  Mr.  T  N.  James.  Mr.  Dunigan,  and  Mr.  Crouse 
were  the  home  instructors.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  institute 
was  the  reports  from  the  different  townships  upon  the  condition  of 
the  schools.  A  course  of  study  for  the  country  schools  was  adopted. 
Dr.  Moss,  of  the  State  University,  and  Hon.  Mack,  of  Terre  Hauie, 
lectured  during  the  week.  Mary  E.  Foulke,  Sec'y. 

Owen  County. — Institute  met  August  25th.  Enrollment  208  ;  av- 
erage  attendance  168  Methods  in  History,  Geography,  Reading  and 
Spelling,  were  presented  by  Sam*l  Lilly,  of  Gosport;  Language  and 
Science  of  Teaching,  S.  E.  Harwood,  of  Spencer;  Arithmetic,  by 
R.  J.  Aley,  principal  Spencer  high  school;  and  Penmanship,  by  Mr. 
Hicks.  Evening  lecture  by  Dr.  Moss,  on  '*  Some  False  Notions  about 
Education."  The  citizens  took  a  lively  interest,  and  the  week's  work 
closed  with  a  reception  given  by  them  to  the  teachers  at  the  residence 
of  Hon.  I.  H.  Fowler.  The  evening's  program  consisted  of  a  wel- 
come and  response — music,  recitations,  toasts,  and  an  abundance  of 
delicious  melons.  Anna  E.  H.  Lemon,  Sec'y. 

Jasper  County. — One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  institutes  that  we 
ever  attended  was  that  of  Jasper  county,  at  Rensselaer,  Aug.  18-22. 
There  are  loi  teachers  employed  in  the  county,  and  yet  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  week  reached  ijo  and  averaged  over  130,  not  includirg 
trustees,  instructors  and  other  visitors  The  excellent  management 
of  county  superintendent  D,  M.  Nelson,  the  fine  instruction,  and  the 
splendid  spirit  of  the  teachers  all  worked  together  for  good.  Just 
think  of  "ft,  we  actually  saw  teachers  running  so  as  not  to  be  tardy  ! 
The  chief  instructor  for  the  week  was  Prof  E.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdue 
University.  Mr.  Fagan,  Geo.  P  Brown,  W.  A.  Bell,  H.  B  Brown, 
and  Cyrus  Smith  were  present  and  gave  some  very  interesting  and 
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profitable  lessons,  Pres.  Brown  lecturing  Tuesday  night.  On  Friday 
State  Supt.  Holcombe  was  present,  was  heartily  greeted,  gave  two 
instructive  lessons,  and  lectured  Friday  night.  The  institute  was 
cert^inly  a  grand  success  in  every  respect. 


PERSONAL, 


Bailey  Martin  has  charge  at  Carthage. 

W  A.  Fisk  is  principal  at  Liberty  Mills. 

Chas.  £.  Moore  is  principal  at  Rosedale. 

J.  D.  Welman  is  principal  at  Fredericksburg. 

C.  £.  Newlin  is  principal  of  Frankfort  high  school. 

S.  B.  McCracken,  a  State  Normalite,  remains  at*Delphi. 

J.  G.  Scott  remains  at  New  Piovidence  on  an  increased  salary. 

E.  P.  Clemens  is  principal  of  the  N.  T.  Institute  at  Spartansburg. 
John  Donaldson  still  holds  the  principalship  of  the  central  school 

building  at  Terre  Haute. 

F.  W.  Reubelt  has  entered  upon  his  ninth  year  as  superintendent 
of  the  Noblesville  schools 

J.  L.  Houchen,  an  old  teacher,  is  now  at  work  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Amos  Sanders,  formerly  county  superintendent,  is  now  principal 
of  the  North  Vernon  schools. 

C.  Danielson,  a  graduate  of  Royal  University,  Copenhagen,  has 
charge  of  the  schools  at  Marco. 

Geo.  C.  Hubbard,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  is  principal  of 
the  Lower  Seminary  at  Madison 

W.  F.  Sharp,  a  graduate  of  Wabash  College,  has  been  elected  to 
take  charge  of  the  Oxford  schools. 

A.  J.  Johnson,  for  several  years  past  principal  of  the  Carthage 
schools,  now  has  charge  at  Southport. 

E.  A.  Stafford,  last  year  of  Rossville,  takes  charge  of  the  Harrison 
street  school,  Topeka,  Kan.,  this  year. 

Morgan  Caraway,  last  year  of  Huntington,  is  now  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  Great  Bend,  Kansas. 

J.  D.  White,  principal  of  the  Newpoint  schools,  has  been  recently 
married.     This  is  deserved  promotion. 

J.  M.  Towers,  who  represented  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  in  this  state,  is 
now  proprietor  of  a  book  store  m  LaFayette 

M.  T.  J.  Shrode,  principal  of  the  Lynnville  schools,  has  invented 
an  instrument  for  teaching  longitude  and  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Ford,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  did  some  very  accept- 
able institute  work  in  this  state  the  past  summer. 

O.  T,  Dunagan,  formerly  of  Clay  county,  will  superintend  th9 
schools  of  bhoals  next  year,  at  a  salary  of  I90  per  month. 
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J.  A.  Piper,  formerly  of  Kosciusko  county,  .is  now  principal  of  die 
Ncrth  Judson  schools. 

C.  W.  McClure,  with  <i//his  teachers  of  the  Mitchell  schools,  have 
joined  the  Reading  Circle. 

Frank  Mulky,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  is  principal  of 
the  schools  at  Leavenworth. 

E.  E.  Hoff,  formerly  of  LaGrange  county,  is  now  principal  of  the 
schools  at  Cherry  Vale,  Kan 

W.  Steele  Ewing,  formerly  superintendent  of  Miami  county,  is  now 
principal  of  the  Aroboy  schools. 

Elta  Munson  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Mitchell  schools  to 
accept  a  po-ition  at  Muskegon,  Mich. 

J.  M.  Brown,  of  Terre  Haute,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
the  Bratil  schools  for  the  ensuing  year. 

W.  A  Rawle,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  has  been  chosen 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Mitchell. 

S  A.  Chambers,  formerly  of  this  state,  is  doing  good  work  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  of  Henderson,  Ky. 

Walter  S.  Smith,  formerly  superintendent  of  Marion  county,  is 
now  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Owenton,  Ky. 

Miss  Lucia  M  Vail  is  the  special  teacher  of  reading  in  the  For^ 
Wayne  schools,  and  Dr.  Irwin  says  she  is  doing  capital  work. 

A.  O.  Reubelt,  formerly  of  Lebanon,  but  for  the  past  six  years  of 
Corydon.  Ky.,  is  now  superintendent  of  the  Winamac  schools. 

Geo.  A.  Bowles  has  been  re  engaged  as  principal  of  Mishawaka 
high  school  at  an  increased  salary.  Affairs  are  reported  as  prosper- 
ing here. 

W.  S  Almond  has  begun  his  eighth  year's  work  at  Vernon.  He 
has  taught  there  six  summer  normals,  the  last  being  one  of  the  largest 
and  best. 

Miss  Minnie  Harris,  daughter  of  George  Harris,  who  is  a  promi- 
nent character  in  ••  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  will  teach  the  colored  schol 
at  Boonville. 

J.  W.  Caldwell,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Seymour 
sciiools,  has  made  a  gratifying  start  as  superintendent  of  the  Hunt- 
ington schools. 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Woodman,  of  Williston  Sem.,  Mass.,  has  taken 
the  place  in  the  Fort  Wayne  high  school  vacated  by  Miss  Weed,  who 
went  to  Purdue. 

T.  W.  McLane,  of  Ohio,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  LaFay- 
ette  high  school,  and  Mr  Delos  Buzzell,  of  Fowler,  Ind.,  has  been 
elected  as  an  assistant. 

H.  A.  Huston,  late  principal  of  the  LaFayette  high  school,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  Professor  of  Physics  and  Assistant  State 
Chemist  at  Purdue  University. 

Geo  A.  Netherton.  editor  of  the  IVor/A  Judson  Banner ^  has  not 
lost  his  interest  in  educational  matters  and  has  not  missed  an  insti- 
tute in  eighteen  years.  He  has  done  more  for  education  than  any 
other  man  in  Stark  county. 
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Prof.  Alpheus  McTaggart,  for, many  years  of  Earlham  College, 
has  accepted  the  Latin  chair  in  the  State  Normal  School.  Prof.  Mc- 
Taggart stands  high  as  an  instructor  in  Latin. 

W.  H.  Caulkins  has  been  Supt.  of  the  Tippecanoe  county  schools 
since  August  1874.  and  has  never  had  an  opponent  for  the  office,  or 
a  vote  cast  against  him.     An  extraordinary,  record. 

Mrs.  Mary  F  Johnson,  of  Boston,  is  the  successor  of  Miss  Fowler 
as  teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Fort  Wayne  schools.  She  is  making 
an  excellent  start  and  her  success  is  fully  established. 

A.  E.  Humke,  for  several  years  past  teacher  in  the  Wabash  schools, 
has  been  elected  teacher  of  reading  in  the  State  Normal,  his  alma 
maier.     This  is  certainly  a  high  compliment  to  Mr.  Humke. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Irwin,  Supt  of  the  Fort  Wayne  schools,  has  about  recoV"- 
ered  his  normal  status  of  h-  alth.  He  put  in  seven  weeks  of  his 
summer  vacation  "flat  of  his  back.**     His  schools  are  prosperous. 

J.  H.  Martin  has  entered  upon  his  fourth  year's  work  as  Supt.  of 
the  Madison  schools.  His  impaired  health  is  fully  restored  and  he 
has  before  him  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  and  profitable  year's  work. 

Miss  Carrie  B  Sharp,  one  of  the  principals  of  **The  Westminster 
Home  School**  of  Ft.  Wayne,  has  been  attending  a  number  of  insti- 
tutes the  past  summer.  Her  work  is  always  practical  and  highly 
appreciated. 

C.  W.  McClure,  of  Crawfordsville,  who  recently  accepted  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  Mitchell  high  school,  has  been  promoted  to  the  su- 
perintendency,  Miss  Ella  Munson  having  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  Michigan. 

L.  C.  Frame,  of  the  State  University,  and  J.  W.  Walker,  of  Valpa- 
raiso Normal,  are  associate  principals  of  the  Bloomfield  schools. 
Their  summer  normal  numbered  167,  while  the  spring  normal  num- 
bered 134.     Good. 

W.  H  Mace,  formerly  of  Indiana,  has  been  re-elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  at  McGregor,  Iowa,  on  an  increased  salary. 
He  writes  that  his  entire  corps  of  teachers  are  either  graduates  of 
normal  schools  or  colleges. 

Hon.  E.  E.  White,  ex -President  of  Purdue  University,  so  generally 
known  and  esteemed  in  Indiana,  is  still  at  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  at  work  on  his  forthcoming  books.  He  is  soon  to  do  sever2l 
weeks'  institute  work  in  the  East 

W.  H.  Venable,  the  well  known  author  of  "  The  Teacher's  Dream," 
"  June  on  the  Miami,"  and  other  poems,  also  of  a  history  of  the  U.  S. 
has  in  press  a  new  book  of  poems  entitled,  "  Melodies  of  the  Heart, 
Songs  of  Freedom,  and  Other  Poems." 

John  M.  Bloss  is  still  superintendent  of  the  Muncie  schools.  Those 
who  have  looked  i^'to  these  schools  report  them  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Bloss's  friends  will  read  with  pleasure  the  sketch  of  his 
life  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal. 

S.  W.  Axtell,  Supt.  of  Green  county,  is  now  serving  his  fifth  terra. 
He  is  a  candidate  for  prosecuting  attorney  for  his  judicial  district, 
with  good  prospects  of  being  elected.  He  carries  a  fine  gold  watch 
and  a  gold-headed  cane  as  testimonials  of  the  appreciation  of  his 
teachers. 
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BOOK   TABLE. 


Ora/  Lessons  in  Number,  is  the  name  of  a  little  book  for  the  use  of 
teachers,  now  in  preparation  by  E.  E.  White,  to  be  published  by  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

The  Chicago  Current  is  having  great  success  as  a  literary  paper* 
and  deservedly  so  It  has  recently  contained  contributions  from 
most  of  Indiana's  best  literary  poets  and  essayists.  The  new  cover 
for  the  paper  is  a  thing  of  beauty. 

Our  Utile  Men  and  Women,  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  little  magazines  for  childien  published. 
The  illustrations  are  beautiful  and  profuse,  and  the  matter  is  well 
adapted  to  the  '*  youngest  readers.*'  It  is  simple  without  being  silly. 
Price  %\  a  year. 

Wide- Awake  has  no  superior  as  a  magazine  for  boys  and  girls.  It 
gives  a  great  variety  of  matter — history,  biography,  science,  travels, 
stories — all  the  best  ot  its  class.  The  ablest  writers  in  the  country 
are  its  contributors  It  is  a  family  treasure.  Price  I3  a  year.  D.  L<>- 
throp  &  Co.,  Boston,  publishers. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  November  contains  much  that 
is  of  interest.  The  Future  of  the  Southern  Negro  is  treated  by  J.  B. 
Craighead  in  a  witty  and  convincing  manner.  He  must  at  some 
time  have  lived  in  the  South  The  articles  on  "Chemistry  of  Cook- 
ing" are  continued,  and  Prof.  Trowbridge,  of  Harvard  University, 
has  a  paper  upon  "What  is  Electricity."  This  last  paper  was  read 
before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Altogether  the  number  is  an  excellent  introduct  on  to  Vol.  XXVI. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


The  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railway  connects  at  St.  Louis  for  all  points 
••Out  Wefci/'  and  its  Eastern  connection  is  the  noted  *'Bee  Line." 

The  Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago  Railway  Company  will  boon  start 
through  trains  on  the  *' Air  Line"  branch  from  Indianapolis  to  Chicago,  and 
as  it  is  several  miles  the  shortest  line  will  doubtless  lake  the  bulk  of  the  travel 
between  these  two  cities.  Robert  Emmett,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  gentle- 
men in  the  state,  is  Passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Indinnnpolis. 

High  School  Edition.— T/*^  School  News  with  the  October  No.  will  issue 
a  High  School  Edition,  specially  prepared  for  the  pupils  of  High  Schools.  It 
will  be  sent  for  eight  (8)  months  on  a  new  plan  of  subscription  which  will 
make  it  p«^»s.sible  for  every  pupil  in  a  high  school  to  become  a  subscriber.  The 
October  No  will  contain  a  map  of  Tonquin,  picture  of  Washington  Monu- 
ment, etc.  Principals  are  requested  to  send  for  sample  copy  at  once,  Henry 
D.  Stevens,  pubisher. 

PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

Buttntts  Transacted  in  alt  the  States  and  Territories. 
Supt.  G  F  Kenaston,  Attica,  Ind.,  says;  *•  Allow  me  to  express  my  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  work  you  are  doing  in  supplying  school  officers  wiih  siKh 
teachers  as  the  varying  conditions  of  their  schools  may  demand.  I  liavt^  U  nowo 
of  your  work  in  other  schools  as  in  our  own,  and  believe  that  no  other  15uteaii 
offers  equal  advantages  to  school  officers  and  teachers."  Send  list  of  ics,tim<*- 
nial  and  application-form.  Address,  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager,  631  HaTnilloa 
St.,  Alleniown,  Pa.  4.tf 
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CONSUMPTION  CVBKD. 

An  old  physic iian,  ret«re<l  from  practice,  having  had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East 
India  missiouary  he  formula  of  a  simple  vegetHble  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  perntancat 
cure  ol  eonsumpiion.  Br  nchitis.  Catxrrh,  Asthma,  and  ali  Throat  and  Lung  Affecboa% 
also  a  positive  a  ad  radical  cure  lor  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  (  omplaints,  afkcr 
having  tested  Its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
hnman  suffering,  1  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  deMre  it,  this  recipe,  in  Gcrmaa, 
French  or  £iiglish,  with  ful<  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail  bv  address- 
ing with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Novas,  149  Power's  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  10^ 

nilD  NCU/  QPUnni  AIRQ  '^^^  ^^^  ^*^  ^^  cheapest  system  for  conducting  schoobia 
UUn  IlLir  UUnUUL  AlUugood  quiet  order,  lilach  set  conuins  150  prett;r  chromo 
credit  cards  50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  la  large  elegant  artistic  chroao 
excelsior  caids,  price  per  set  $1 ;  half  set  50c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chrome 
schoolreward,cxcelsior.  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday, easier, fnendship,remembraacca 
address,  visiting,  chnstmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  at  5.  10.  15,  aoand  95c 
per  dos.  Lar^e  set  samples  soc.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples  send  any  amouat 
you  wish ;  stating  number  and  kindii  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price 
nst,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes  free  All  oostpaid  by  mail.  Stamps  taken  Pleaae 
send  a  trial  order.    Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.  lo-iy 
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%  LONG  LOANS. 

rHwclpal  neod  ■■•yf  r_*»^  repaid 

80  long  oa  1  nteroMi  Ja  keniup.    JHrrsonal »<> 
eurUy  only  for  Interest.  Iionestpoor  ormc^ 
Of  •   oderate  means  can  Hend  OconiH  forn&rllcn 
liin,l.  an  forms. etc  A<ldri>ss  T.  rjAunNEK,  iCan- 
sger.  Palace  Building,  Cir.o:..Tiuti.  Oliio. 


TELE    ORE^T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh  Eailway. 
Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Bailwav. 

—IS  THE— 

SHORTEST,  QUICKEST  AND  BEST 

-LINE  GOING— 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 


Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service     Superior  Equipment      Prompt 
Connections  in  Union  Depot. 

SOTO   VJFt.i^SarSF'XDiX^  s. 

PULLMAN  CAKS   THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    ThE  GREAT 
COMMERCiAL   CENTERS. 

Pittsburgh,  Harrisbur^,  Baliimore,  Wa^hinplcn,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Loui**,  Chicago,  Louisville. 
The  advantages  offered  to  Passengers  via  P^n-Handle  Route  are  unequalled.  Th« 
rates  are  always Hsluwa»  by  any  other  line.  All  modern  improvements co  dnce  tnspeed, 
comfort  and  safety  Baggage  checked  through  to  d  siination.  Superior  service  in  everjr 
respect.  Agent  of  the  company  '%'\\\  cheerfully  hirnikh  iuformation  in  regard  to  trains^ 
ConnectioDSy  and  ratrsof  fare.  H.  R.  DEEKING, 

Asa't  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  lndiauap;>lis,  Ind. 
Jamb>  McRka,  Manager,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen    Pass.  Agent,  Pituburgli«  P». 
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XII. 
JOHN  WALKER  HOLCOMBE. 

THE  cause  of  freedom  is  never  fully  won.     To  every  gene- 
ration is  committed  its  sacred  trust.     To  some  families  it  is 
given  to  be  eminent  in  each  sicceeding  generation  in  the 
service  of  the  people  and  the  State. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  we  are  told  by 
family  traditions,  Philemon  Holcombe,  then  a  student  in  Hamp- 
denSidney  College,  left  the  quiet  seats  of  learning  to  enlist  in 
the  Virginia  militia.  No  details  are  preserved  of  his  military 
service,  but  it  must  have  been  honorable,  for  in  the  memorable 
campaign  of  LaFayette  in  Virginia  he  was  already  a  Colonel  and 
on  the  staff  of  the  General.  In  company  with  that  noble  repre- 
sentative of  the  chivalry  of  France,  and  not  far  from  the  presence 
of  the  great  Washington,  he  witnessed  at  Yorktown  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis,  the  closing  scene  of  the  most  glorious  conflict  of 
all  time.  His  acquaintance  with  the  hero  Marquis  had  ripentd 
into  friendship,  and  when  the  latter  after  many  years,  no^v  illus- 
trious also  for  services  to  liberty  at  home,  visited  the  Uniitd  States 
in  1824,  the  venerable  Colonel  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Richmond 
to  meet  the  guest  of  the  people.  He  journeyed  in  his  carriage  of 
state  from  his  seat  in  Amelia  county,  and  beside  the  coachmaa 
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on  the  box  might  have  been  seen  the  white  wool  of  "Uncle 
Jerry,"  once  the  **likely"  body  servant  of  the  dashing  young 
officer.  The  meeting  was  cordial  and  affecting.  The  two  old 
men,  it  is  said,  rushed  into  each  other's  orms  in  the  manner  of 
the  French.  And  Uncle  Jerry  was  recognized  and  called  by 
name  by  **Mars."  LaFayette. 

Life  at  **The  Oaks,"  the  Holcombe  homestead,  was  of  the 
old  Virginia  type,  now  found  only  in  the  pictures  of  novelists 
and  the  recollections  of  old  families.  Here  grew  up  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Revolutionary  soldier — one  of  whom, 
William  James  by  name,  was  to  labor  no  less  earnestly  than  his 
father,  though  with  the  weapons  of  peace,  in  behalf  of  human 
freedom. 

The  careful  student  of  history  need  not  be  reminded  that  the 
advocates  of  emancipation  first  arose  in  Virginia.  William  James 
Holcombe  was  a  remarkable  man.  A  skillful  physician  in  suc- 
cessful priictice,  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Protest- 
ant church,  and  till  his  death  was  untiring  in' his  ministrations 
to  both  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  He  freed  his  household  ser- 
vants— all  that  he  owned — and  those  who  wished  to  emigrate  to 
Liberii  he  aided  to  make  the  voyati[e.  One  of  them  he  had  edu- 
cated for  the  work  of  a  missionary  in  that  country.  He  labored 
with  tongue  and  pen  to  promote  the  Utopian  scheme  of  African 
colonization ;  and  finally  he  resolved  to  emigrate  himself  to  the 
then  far  West,  in  order  that  his  sons  might  escape  the  unfavor- 
able influences  of  slavery — one  of  them  having  been  chosen  by 
John  Warwick,  a  bachelor  uncle  for  whom  he  was  named,  as  the 
heir  to  a  rich  plantation  on  the  James.  Early  in  the  thirties  Dr. 
Holcombe  departed  from  the  Old  Dominion  to  make  his  home  in 
a  free  State.  For  eight  years  he  lived  at  Madison,  Ind.,  and 
then  removed  to  LaPorte  county,  where  he  had  already  pur- 
chased lands. 

James  Philemon,  the  eldest  son,  remained  in  the  South,  where 
he  had  married,  and  became  professor  of  law  in  the  University 
of  Virginia.  William  Henry  chose  the  profession  of  medicine, 
lived  for  many  years  at  Natchez,  and  finally  settled  at  New 
Orleans.     He  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on  the  malignant 
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fevers  of  the  South,  and  also  as  an  elegant  writer  in  general  lite- 
rature and  poetry,  and  on  subjects  of  theological  and  speculative 
interest.  Several  yeors  ago  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Homoeopathic  Association.  John  Warwick,  after  grad- 
uation from  Washington  and  Lee  University,  followed  his  parents 
to  Indiana.  In  La  Porte  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law, 
married  a  daughter  of  John  C.  Walker,  Sr.,  and  died  at  the 
beginning  of  a  career  full  of  promise,  leaving  an  only  child,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch. 

The  two  families  thus  united  are  interesting  as  represent- 
atives of  opposite  phases  of  American  life.  So  thoroughly  iden- 
tified are  the  Walkers  with  the  development  of  Indiana  that 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  prolong  my  sketch  with  a  review  of  their 
history.  After  the  war  for  independence  Benjimin  Walker,  a 
veteran  soldier,  returned  to  his  home  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa. 
During  the  war  the  Indians  were  incited  by  the  British  to  un- 
wonted ouiraees,  and  in  one  of  their  attacks  h^^d  murdered  the 
father  of  the  absent  patriot.  It  chanced  one  night  at  a  tavern 
that  Benjamin  heard  two  drunken  Indians  describe  his  father's 
death,  boasting  of  their  share  in  it.  Toward  morning  the  war- 
riors departed,  and  Benjamin  and  his  brother  followed.  Over- 
taking them  on  a  high  river-bank,  a  desperate  struggle*  orrnrred, 
the  combatants  grappling  with  each  other,  and  Benj  iiuiri  uiiii  his 
adversary  rolling  down  the  bank  into  the  stream,  where  he  rreld 
the  Indian  under  water  by  main  strength  till  he  was  dmwiied- 
For  this  deed,  done  in  time  of  peace,  the  brothers  were  outh»wed 
by  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  but  defied  arrest  and  took  to 
the  woods  with  their  rifles.  At  last  Benjamin  succeed*  d  in  em- 
barking with  his  wife  and  children  on  the  Ohio.  In  canoes  they 
descended  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek  where  the  brave 
Loughery  and  his  men  had  perished  but  a  few  years  before. 
Here  he  made  his  home,  built  a  mill,  and  acquired  wealth  and 
influence ;  and  here  he  sometimes  entertained  Daniel  lloone  of 
Kentucky. 

His  son  John  C.  Walker  was  a  type  of  the  energetic,  intelli- 
gent, pioneer  business  men  who  took  the  lead  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  State,  in  transforming  the  wilderness  into  a 
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mighty  commonwealth.  Largely  iDterested  in  the  agricultural 
and  milling  interests  of  Shelby  county,  we  see  him  now  a  State 
Senator,  now  a  contractor  and  builder  of  the  Michigan  Road — 
one  of  the  plank  roads  of  the  early  day — later  an  incorporator 
with  John  Hendricks  and  others  of  the  first  railway  built  in  the 
State.  The  story  of  **  Walker's  Rail  Road  "  has  been  often  told. 
The  Lawrenceburgh  and  Indianapolis  Railway  was  chartered  in 
1832.  Unexpected  obstacles  met  the  contractors,  and  many 
persons  despaired  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  If  it  should 
not  be  begun  within  three  years  the  charter  would  be  for- 
feited. John  Walker  said  that  some  part  of  the  road  would  be 
in  ^v9rk!ng  order  by  July  4,  1834 ;  and  so  it  was.  The  rails  were 
of  hewn  timber  and  the  locomotives  consumed  good  oats  and 
hay ;  but  the  line  carried  passengers  to  and  fro  between  Shelby- 
ville  and  ihe  fair  grounds.  This  advertised  the  road,  showed 
the  determination  of  the  director,  and  inspired  public  confidence. 
Soon  afterward  Mr.  Walker  removed  with  his  family  to  La  Porte, 
where  large  property  interests  demanded  his  presence.  His  sons 
were  like  himself,  men  of  energy  and  business  enterprise,  build- 
ers of  houses  and  mills  and  railways.  His  third  son  and  name- 
sake, John  C.  Walker,  Jr.,  has  been  mentioned  in  preceding 
sketches  of  this  series  as  rendering  valuable  services  to  educa- 
tion, while  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  '53.  He  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  had  he  been 
old  enough  to  accept  the  honor  would  have  become  Governor  of 
Indiana,  on  the  death  of  the  eloquent  Willard.  He  became  a 
Colonel  in  the  Union  army,  and  was  afterward  Agent  of  Stite. 

John  Walker  Holcombe  was  born  at  LaPorte,  November 
18,  1853.  A  few  years  later  his  grindparents  returned,  to  Vir- 
ginia to  spend  their  remaining  years,  and  there  the  young  mother 
and  child  made  them  frecjuent  visits.  The  War  of  the  Secession 
found  them  at  the  Amelia  homestead.  Finally  the  influence  of 
friends  on  both  sides  secured  the  measures  necessary  for  their 
return  home.  A  romantic  journey  in  the  track  of  armies  brought 
them  to  Natchez,  then  in  command  of  Gen.  Gresham,  where  the 
Union  lines  were  entered. 

An  event  of  the  following  year  enlisted  the  attention  of  the 
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civilized  world,  and  gave  rise  to  controversies  which  have  filled 
volumes.  Professor  Jas.  P.  Holcombe,  of  Virginia,  then  a  member 
of  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  Horace  Greely,  of  New  York, 
essayed  overtures  looking  toward  the  restoration  of  peace.  The 
story  of  the  Niagara  Conference  affair  is  an  interesting  chapter 
in  history,  and  to  this  day  thousands  of  readers  are  ready  to 
dispute  as  to  where  the  responsibility  of  its  failure  lies.  The 
attempt,  however,  was  a  noble  one. 

The  Professor's  nephew  was  at  this  time  a  small  school  boy  in 
LaPorte,  little  troubled  by  these  things.  There  in  the  public 
schools  he  passed  through  the  grammar  grades,  and  then  spent 
several  years  in  Virginia  at  the  Belle vue  High  School,  which  had 
been  established  by  Professor  Holcombe  after  the  war.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  junior  class  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  was  duly  graduated  therefrom  in  1875. 

During  the  years  of  his  student  life  at  Fair  Harvard  a  new 
chapter  had  been  added  to  the  educational  history  of  our  State. 
The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  had  opened  its  doors  at 
Valparaiso.  Its  founder,  Henry  B.  Brown,  seemed  the  possessor 
of  Aladdin's  lamp.  In  two  years  students  had  gathered  in  from 
all  the  States,  dormitories  had  arisen  as  by  magfc,  and  the  quiet 
city  was  transformed  into  one  of  the  most  remarkable  educa- 
tional centers  in  America.  In  the  fall  after  his  graduation 
Mr.  Holcombe  was  engaged  in  this  institution  as  instructor  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  History.  He  was  eminently  successful  as  a 
teacher,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  faithful  service  he  resigned 
his  position  in  order  to  pursue  his  own  studies  to  greater  advan- 
tage. Desiring  to  see  something  of  the  West,  he  spent  a  term  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  and  was  gracjuated  from  the  law  depart 
ment  with  the  class  of  '78. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  by  State  Supt.  Smirt 
chief  cierk  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  a  position 
which  he  retained  during  part  of  the  term  of  Mr.  Bloss,  Having 
returned  to  Valparaiso,  he  was  nominated  for  the  State  Superin- 
tendency  by  the  Democratic  convention  of  '82,  and  elected  in 
the  fall,  while  not  yet  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

The  political  canvass  of  the  present  year  is  just  closed.     As 
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I  write,  the  published  returns  of  the  election  of '84  show  that  the 
people  have  given  his  administration  a  well-deserved  endorse- 
ment, in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Holcombe  by  a  handsome  ma- 
jority. 

Associated  with  him  as  I  am,  it  would  be  inappropriate  forme 
to  comment  upon  the  present  administration  of  the  Department 
But  for  those  who  wish  to  review  the  work  of  the  past  two  years 
I  quote  the  following  summary  recently  made  by  The  American : 

**To  state  briefly  the  work  of  this  administration,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  in  Mr.  Holcombe's  term  a  summary  has  been  made 
of  the  rulings  of  the  Department  from  its  organization,  and  the 
best  and  most  comprehensive  edition  of  the  school  law  has  been 
issued.  American  Literature  has  been  taught  in  the  teachers' 
county  institutes  for  the  first  time.  A  uniform  course  of  study 
has  been  adopted  for  the  country  schools  of  the  entire  State.  The 
first  uniform  examination  and  graduation  of  pupils  from  the 
country  schools  have  been  held.  The  first  Arbor  Day  celebration 
has  been  conducted,  and  with  signal  success.  The  Record  of 
Indiana  in  the  War  of  the  Secession  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  teachers  and  pupils  for  the  first  time.  The  first  State 
outline  of  township  institute  work  has  been  issued.  The  first 
circular  letter  in  many  years  has  been  addressed  to  trustees,  urg- 
ing upon  them  such  a  course  as  experience  shows  is  most  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  The  State  examinations 
have  been  Americanized  and  modernized  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  time,  and  by  a  plan  of  supplementing  relieved  of  much 
of  their  former  drudgery  Practical  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  blank  forms  of  reports,  and  better  results  have  been  reached 
in  the  financial  statistics  of  the  State.  An  exhibit  of  the  State  at 
the  Madison  Exhibition  was  so  efficiently  prepared  and  in  every 
way  so  worthy  as  to  win  the  highest  praise  accorded  to  any  part 
of  the  exhibition.  7"^^^  Superintendent  has  been  a  credit  and  an 
honor  to  the  State  in  his  manly  and  wise  course  at  Louisville  and 
in  his  able  p.^rticipation  in  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence at  Washington.  The  papers  and  books  of  the  office 
have  been  classified  and  prepared  for  permanent  preservation, 
as  never  before.     The  i)lan  of  a  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 
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has  been  devised  and  perfected,  and  is  now  in  practical  opera- 
tion. In  all  this  work  the  Superintendent  has  borne  a  leading 
part." 

Of  our  buperinten  Jent's  work  abro.-'d  The  Valparaiso  Messenger 
speaks  as  folloN<^s : 

*'In  the  fall  of  i§83  Mr.  Holcombe  was  a  delegate  i'>  the  Inter- 
State  Educational  Convention  assembled  at  Louisville  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  and  forwarding  the  project  of  securing  Fed- 
eral aid  for  education  in  the  Southern  StJtes.  He  was  a  leading 
spirit  of  that  notable  gathering,  and  it  was  he  who  secured  the 
proviso  guarding  the  integrity  of  the  State  school  systems — the 
,only  ground  upon  which  the  re.il  friends  of  the  measure  could 
go  before  the  people  of  the  country.  Defeated  in  the  committee 
on  resolutions,  he  brought  the  subject  before  the  whole  conven- 
tion and  m  lintained  his  position  so  well  that  the  proviso  was 
adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  His  amendment  reads 
as  follows:  'Provided^  Th.U  such  aid  shall  be  distributed  under 
State  laws  and  by  State  authorities  exclusively,  but  with  proper 
guarantees  for  its  faithful  application.'  In  February  he  addressed 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  at  Washington,  on  *  Supervision  of  Country  Schools,' 
his  address  being  subsequently  published  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education  in  a  pamphlet  for  general  distribution." 


SCHOLARSHIP  AND  DIDACTICS. 


GEO.   P.   BROWN,   PRESIDENT  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


The  school  is  an  institution  for  the  preparation  of  the  young 
for  independent  and  self-directive  action  in  the  other  institutions 
of  society.  Thiyis  the  view  which  the  State  takes  of  it.  The 
State  establishes  schools  on  the  principle  that  to  prevetii  is  wiser 
and  easier  ihan  to  ntre.  It  sees  that  all  forces,  fipirittial  as  well 
as  j)hysical,  elect  to  move  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and 
that  if  this  line  shall  lead  by  the  way  of  industry  and  moral  rec- 
titude it  mus^  be  because  the  forces  of  the  young  and  moulding 
life  of  the  child  have  by  training  become  habituated  to  pursue 
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this  way.  The  State  makes  the  school  in  order  that  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  may  be  easier  and  more  certain. 

The  teacher  sees  more  in  the  school  th:!n  this,  although  this  is 
enough  to  justify  its  maintenance  by  the  State.  Perhaps,  too, 
this  is  the  only  justification  that  can  be  made  of  universal  educa- 
tion at  the  expense  of  all. 

But  the  teacher,  believing  with  Socrates,  that  the  reason  and 
the  conscience  of  men  are  modes  by  which  an  all-wise  and  all- 
loving  God  reveals  himself,  and  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  finds  a 
justification  of  education  at  any  expense,  since  it  is  only  through 
education  that  the  soul  can  come  into  the  love  of  knowledge  and 
truth,  which  are  the  only  sources  of  virtue  and  happiness.  Soc- 
rates affirmed  that  teaching  is  a  divine  calling  in  that  it  aids  the 
imprisoned  reason  and  conscience  to  burst  the  bonds  of  sense 
and  passion  and  raise  the  soul  into  the  perfected  image  of  its 
creator.  With  him,  therefore,  self-knowledge  is  the  goal  of  all 
educational  endeavor.  "Know  thyself,"  for  in  so  doing  one 
comes  into  the  knowledge  of  all  things  worthy  of  his  considera- 
tion. This  view  of  education  leads  most  surely  to  the  end  sought 
by  the  Slate,  while  it  recognizes  the  worth  of  each  individual  soul, 
and  its  right  to  enter  into  its  inheritance. 

It  is  from  this  stand-point  that  I  propose  to  discuss  briefly  the 
relative  importance  to  the  teacher  of  scholarship,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  teaching. 

The  nature  of  a  teacher's  knowledge  is  two  fold  : — scholastic 
and  professional.  The  first  he  possesses  in  common  with  every 
intelligent  citizen.  The  second  is  peculiar  to  the  teacher  and  is 
what  distinguishes  him  from  the  lawyer  or  physician,  or  the  fol- 
lower of  any  other  vocation.  This  professional  element  we  name 
Didactics.  Mere  scholarship,  therefore,  does  not  make  the  teacher 
as  distinguished  from  the  intelligent  and  scholarly  man  or  wo- 
man. ♦  ♦  5^  ♦  5^  ♦ 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  relative  importance  of  these  two 
kinds  of  knowledge  ?  One  thing  is  evident,  that  scholarship  ia 
fundamental.  The  teacher  must  possess  what  he  would  impart. 
No  one  can  teach  more  than  he  knows.  And  also  the  teacher 
must  know  more  than  the  fact  he  is  to  impart.     This  is  true  for 
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the  reason  that  knowledge  is  the  discerned  relations  of  things. 
An  isolated  fact  is  not  knowledge  in  any  other  than  the  most 
partial  signification  of  that  term. 

Knowledge  is  the  correspondence  of  one's  ideas  of  things  with 
the  reality  of  those  things.  But  there  is  no  such  a  reality  as  an 
isolated  thing.  All  things  are  parts  of  an  organized  whole  and 
have  no  meaning  or  excellence  except  as  related  to  that  whole. 
Therefore,  he  who  would  teach  a  fact  must  throw  upon  it  the 
light  of  all  the  related  facts  before  he  is  prepared  to  present  it  to 
another.  This  statement  rigidly  construed  would  require  that 
every  teacher  be  possessed  of  all  knowledge,  since  the  whole  of 
all  knowledge  is  a  system  of  related  ideas.  This  would  be  the 
ideal  teacher,  but  it  is  an  ideal  that  can  become  actual  only  in  a 
being  possessing  infinite  attributes.  Like  all  ideals  it  is  beyond 
actual  attainment  by  a  human  being.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  without  value  as  a  standard,  for  the  higher  our 
aim,  the  greater  will  be  the  fruition  of  our  endeavor.  There  are 
relative  standards  of  knowledge  attainable  by  teachers  which 
need  to  be  considered. 

There  is  an  elementary  and  a  scientific  knowledge  of  things, 
and  there  is  an  elementary  and  a  scientific  stage  of  instruction- 
He  who  teaches  in  the  elementary  stage  does  not  need  that  com- 
prehensiveness of  view  that  another  must  have  who  shall  teach 
successfully  in  the  higher  stage. 

Knowledge  is  elementary  when  the  relations  discerned  are  the 
lower  and  simpler  ones,  which  the  growing  mind  first  appre- 
hends. They  are  those  of  place  and  time;  of  whole  and  part; 
of  diversity  and  similarity,  chiefly.  The  products  in  knowledge 
resulting  from  the  study  of  things  in  these  relations,  when  we 
employ  the  two  processes  of  synthesis  and  analysis  in  our  study, 
are  a  knowledge  of  individual  things,  of  general  notions  and  of 
classes  of  things.  The  commanding  purpose  o(  eltfmentary  edu- 
cation is  to  arrange  the  multitude  of  particulars  into  groups  or 
classes,  and  thus  relieve  the  mind  from  the  burden  of  attempting 
to  master  each  individual  thing  in  detail.  One  individual  being 
learned,  makes  me  know  all  that  it  is  essential  to  ki>aw  of  every 
other  individual  of  the  group  to  which  that'beioDgs. 
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'I  he  elementary  teacher  needs  to  have  a  wide  and  extended 
knowledge  of  things  in  these  relations.  He  needs  a  large  fund 
of  infornntion  ready  at  hand  for  example  and  illustration.  He 
wants  a  mass  of  properly  chssified  facts. 

Knowledge  is  scientific  when  these  facts  ftre  discerned  under 
the  higher  relations  of  cavse  and  design.  This  study  results  in 
a  hierarchy  of  ideas,  so  to  speak,  in  which  the  relation  of  de- 
pendence affords  the  bjsis  for  a  truer  and  more  systematic  classi- 
fication. This  higher  form  of  knowledge  it  is  necessary  for  that 
teacher  to  i)0ssess  who  aims  to  instruct  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  lower  stage  of  knowledge.  The  pupil  comes  through 
the  elementary  stage,  knowing  things  as  like  or  unlike  others,  as 
parts  of  wholes,  or  wholes  having  parts,  which  wholes  are  wholes 
of  space  or  wholes  of  time,  i.  e.,  made  up  of  parts  which  exist 
in  space,  or  of  events  that  occur  in  time. 

He  comes  through  the  higher  or  scientific  stage  knowing  things 
as  caused  and  perceiving  the  relation  of  dependence  and  the 
finger  of  design  in  whatever  is.  This  is  what  his  higher  educa- 
tion ought  to  do  for  him  in  the  way  of  information. 

By  way  of  power  it  should  make  him  able  to  transfer  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  he  h^s  been  enabled  to  discover  these  relations 
in  the  things  he  has  studied,  to  the  discovery  of  them  in  things 
he  has  not  studied  in  school.  The  power  to  trace  effects  to 
causes  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  power  to  predict  effects 
from  causes  known  to  be  active.  Thus  results  the  man  who  is 
able  in  any  department  of  life  to  which  he  may  devote  himself 
to  make  a  rational  explanation  of  wliat  is,  and  to  predict  with 
approximate  certainty  what  will  be :  which  is  as  good  a  definition 
as  I  could  frame  of  the  practical  and  successful  nii»n  of  afT.tirs. 

I  have  drawn  a  sharp  and  definite  boundary  line  between  ele- 
mentary and  higher  instruction.  It  is  impracticable  to  draw 
such  a  line  in  actual  teaching,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no 
period  in  the  life  of  an  individual  when  one  set  of  powers  are 
active  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  childhood  there  is  little  power  to 
apprehend  these  higher  relations  of  things,  and  that  there  is  a 
gradual  development  of  this  power  until  it  becomes  the  com- 
manding activity  of  the  mind. 
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There  is  a  period  in  school  life  which  we  may  call  the  period 
of  transition,  Which  will  be  briefly  considered  further  on. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  scho- 
lastic attainments  essential  to  success,  between  primary  teachers 
and  lliose  of  higher  schools :  mind  that  I  say  essential.  I  come 
now  lo  the  consideration  of  the  professional  knowled|^e  requisite. 

Socrates  is  said  to  h^ve  held  that  aptness  to  teach  is  immeas- 
urably more  important  in  the  teacher  than  mere  knowledge, 
which  may  be  accompanied  by  a  very  weak  mind. 

To  this  he  added  that  tlie  opt  teacher  who  is  unle.irned  must 
be  conscious  of  his  ignorance  or  no  good  results  can  follow. 
The  apt  teacher  is  the  one  who,  he  would  affirm,  can  stimulate 
the  self-activity  of  the  pupil.  This  may  be  fully  aroused  by  a 
teacher  whose  range  of  knowledge  is  narr-^w,  provided  he  makes 
the  right  use  of  what  knowledge  he  possesses,  and  does  not  as- 
sume to  know  and  to  teach  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant. 

It  is  aptness  to  teach  that  distinguishes  the  teacher  from  the 
mere  scholar.  By  aptness  to  te;ich  is  meant  facility  in  stimulat- 
ing those  forms  of  mental  activity  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  which 
shall  produce  the  best  results  in  knowledge  and  discipline. 

Can  this  art  be  learned?  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there 
are  born  teachers  as  there  are  born  artists  or  financiers.  But  as 
most  of  our  successful  men  of  business  and  many  of  our  artists 
become  such  through  loil  and  much  study,  so  it  is  that  most  of 
our  best  teachers  have  had  little  peculiar  natural  endowment  for 
their  vocation,  other  than  a  desire  to  benefit  their  fellow  men. 
We  hold  that  teaching  is  an  art  that  can  be  learned. 

If  it  be  true  that  aptness  to  teach  is  of  even  greater  import::nce 
than  scholarship  of  the  teacher, — by  which  is  meant  that  the 
power  to  train  the  younj?  mind  to  right  methods  of  self  activity 
is  of  greater  moment  than  the  ability  to  tell  the  child  a  great  many 
things  that  he  does  not  know  and  which  would  be  of  little  use  to 
him  if  he  did, — then  the  importance  of  the  professional  educa- 
tion of  the  teacher  necessirily  follows. 

What  class  of  teachers  most  need  this  professional  training? 
Those,  as  it  seems  to  me,  who  are  to  instruct  in  the  elementary 
and  transition  periods  of  the  ciiild's  growth. 
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This  will  be  apparent,  I  think,  when  we  consider  the  nature 
of  the  matter  taught  in  our  elementary  schools  and  the  condition 
of  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  compared  with  that  of  the  adult  teacher. 
The  untrained  teacher,  like  most  of  the  text-book  makers,  con- 
siders the  mind  of  the  child  to  differ  from  his  own  only  in  the 
amount  of  energy  it  can  exert.  If  we  were  to  judge  from  the 
primary  Geographies  and  Grammars  that  are  supplied  to  our 
schools  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  primary  stage  of  study 
differs  from  the  advanced  stage  only  in  the  amount  of  matter  to 
be  taught.  There  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  method 
nor  in  the  kind  of  matter.  But  there  is  only  a  certain  kind  of 
knowledge,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  young  child  is  able  to  ac- 
quire profitably.  Any  attempt  to  force  him  to  make  other  acqui- 
sitions is  cither  a  vain  effort  or  a  harmful  one.  The  teacher  roust 
know  what  matter  to  select  and  what  to  do  with  it  after  selection. 
This  he  is  able  to  do  only  by  careful  and  continued  observation 
of  the  workings  of  the  child's  mind. 

There  are  transition  periods  in  the  growth  of  mind  which  the 
teacher  needs  to  consciously  observe.  One  is  that  from  concrete 
to  abstract  knowledge,  as  it  is  usually  termed.  This  marks  the 
development  of  the  child's  power  to  construct  and  make  use  of 
general  notions.  This  is  a  stage  recjuiring  careful  management 
The  child  is  prompted  to  generalize  by  certain  motives  and  is 
repelled  by  others  The  teacher  who  shall  successfully  use  these 
motives  and  bring  the  pupil  on  into  the  stage  of  reflective  study, 
with  least  loss  of  time  and  energy,  will  need  to  know  both  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  the  motives  most  influential  in 
overcoming  them.  Then,  there  is  the  other  transition  period 
from  the  power  to  see  things  in  their  lower  relations  to  the  ability 
to  seize  their  scientific  relations.  This  is  a  longer  period  and 
calls  for  the  use  of  a  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  of  mental 
processes.  The  art  of  school  government  calls,  also,  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  relative  value  and  effectiveness  of  motives  and  of  the 
classes  of  motives  fitted  to  pupils  at  different  periods.  He  is  a 
poor  governor  indeed  who  imagines  that  all  pupils  must  be  gov- 
erned alike. 

All  of  these  delicate  transitions  occur  between  the  first  and  the 
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tenth  or  eleventh  years  of  school,  and  include  the  time  known 
as  that  of  elementary  instruction.  The  period  of  secondary  in- 
struction begins  with  about  the  third  year  of  the  high  school,  and 
includes  the  college  and  university  education. 

In  this  the  mental  processes  of  the  studeat  are  in  accord  with 
the  method  of  the  subjects.  A  good  textbook  is  an  effective 
teacher.  There  is  comparatively  little  use  for  strictly  pedagog- 
ical knowledge.  If  the  teacher  is  a  master  of  his  subject  and 
can  throw  around  it  the  charm  which  attends  such  mastery  the 
desired  educational  results  will  follow. 

This  brief  analysis  of  some  of  the  notions  involved  in  my  theme, 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  though  it  be,  may  possibly  suggest 
an  answer  to  the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  pedagog- 
ical and  scholastic  training  for  the  teacher. 

For  the  primary  and  lower  grammar  schools  thorough  profes- 
sional study  is  of  more  relative  value  than  extended  scholarship. 
In  the  upper  grammar  and  lower  high  school  grades  not  less  of 
pedagogical  skill  and  more  of  scholarship  is  essential.  In  the 
upper  high  school  ?*nd  the  college  the  highest  scholarship  is 
brought  into  requisition  with  an  ever  decreasing  necessity  for 
pedagogical  training. 


COMPOUND  PROPORTION. 


T.  J.  SANDERS,  SUPT.  OF  THE  BUTLER  SCHOOLS. 


Nothing  is  more  self  satisfying  and  ennobling  to  the  thought- 
ful student  than  to  be  able  to  rise  from  the  realm  of  mere  empiri- 
cism, the  cut-and-lry  methods,  the  checker  board  analysis,  into 
the  sphere  of  rational  and  positive  knowledge.  When  a  boy  in 
the  old  country  school,  and  called  upon  to  solve  the  problems  in 
compound  proportion,  I  would  try  the  numbtrs  in  one  way,  then 
I  would  watch  patiently  to  see  if  I  had  obtained  the  answer.  If 
the  first  effort  failed,  I  tried  again  and  again,  changing  the  num* 
bers  till  the  answer  was  obtained.  If  I  did  not  employ  this 
method,  I  depended  upon  the  correct  statements  on  the  fly* 
leaves  of  the  books  of  older  pupils.  This  I  find  to  be  the  expe- 
rience of  nearly  every  one.     It  is  with  the  hope  of  obviatit^g  the 
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difficulty  and  presenting  the  subject  with  such  clearness  as  to 
make  every  step  rationally  and  the  correct  result  a  certainty^  that 
I  present  the  following.  I  shall  treat  simple  proportion  first  as 
preparatory  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

Problem  :  If  6  bu.  of  wheat  are  worth  $7.50,  how  much  are 
24  bu.  worth  ? 

OPERATION. 

6  bu.  :  24  bu.  :  :  $7.50  :  X  $.     X  =  iiy-.»o  ^=  $30. 

EXPLANATION. 

Mnke  second  couplet  first  by  selecting  the  third  term  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  unknown  or  fourth  term.  Then  since  propor- 
tion is  an  equ'Hty  of  raius  and  there  are  but  the  two  remaining 
terms,  they  must  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  the  second  couplet. 
Since  money  is  rccjuircd  in  the  answer,  j^lare  $7.50  as  the  third 
term  and  X  as  the  fourth  term  making  the  second  coupjlet;  and 
since  24  bu.  are  woith  more  than  6  bu.,  we  have  in  the  second 
couplet  a  less  number  to  a  greater,  then  without  further  thought 
make  the  first  ccuplet,  a  less  number  to  a  greater,  and  the  state- 
ment must  be  correct. 

COMPOUND    PROPORTION. 

Problem  :  If  8  men  can  earn  $96.00  in  10  days,  by  working 
8  hours  a  day,  how  many  dollars  can  12  men  earn  in  5  days,  by 
working  12  hours  a  day? 

STATEMENT   OF    CONDITIONS. 

Given  conditions  ....     8  men,  $96,   10  days,     8  hours 
Required  conditions.  .  12     **         X      5     **       12      •* 

OPERATION. 

8  :  12) 

10  :     5  ^  :  :  $96  :  X,  or  X  =  ^r^iwr.^l  =  $108. 


8 


EXPLANATION. 


Compound  proportion  may  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  simple 
proportions  with  the  third  term  and  the  unknown  term,  and 
the  different  couplets  form  the  successive  simple  proportions 
for  the  time  being,  independent  of  the  other  conditions  of 
the  problem.  Thus,  since  dollars  is  required  in  the  answer,  put 
$96  for  the  third  term  and  X  $  for  the  fourth  term.     Going 
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bark  to  ^'statement  of  conditions"  take  the  first  two  of  the  same 
name  and  say,  8  men  earned  $96  in  a  certain  lime,  other  things 
remaining  the  same,  (and  this  is  the  important  thing,  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  problem  should  be  forgotten  for  the  time  being),  will 
12  men  earn  more  than  8  men  ?  Evidently  more.  Then  we 
have  in  the  second  couplet  of  this  first  proportion  a  less  number 
to  a  greater;  without  further  thought,  then,  we  place  the  terms 
of  the  first  couplet,  less  to  a  greater,  then  we  have  8  men  :  12 
men  :  ;  $96  :  X  $.  Passing  to  the  third  item  under  ''statement 
of  conditions,"  the  second  having  been  used  to  form  the  second 
cou])iet,  we  s:jy,  by  working  10  days  $96  are  earned,  other  things 
bewg  the  same,  will  more  or  less  than  $96  be  earned  in  5  days  ? 
With  this  form  ihe  second  simple  proportion,  10  days  :  5  days  :  : 
$96  ;  X.  Similarly  p  ssing  to  the  last,  say,  by  working  8  hours 
a  day  $96  are  earned,  ihe  conditions  remaining  the  same,  will  more 
or  less  than  $96  be  earned  by  working  1 2  hours  a  day  ?  From 
this  wc  get  the  proportion  8  hours  ;  12  hours  :  :  $96  :  X. 

I  will  solve  a  more  lengthy  problem,  whose  explanation  though 
omitted,  will  be  essentially  the  sime. 

Prohiem:  \S  100  men,  by  working  6  hours  a  d.iy,  can  in  27 
days  dig  18  cellars,  each  40  feet  long,  36  feet  wide,  and  12  feet 
deep;  how  many  cellars,  each  24  feet  long,  27  feet  wide,  and  18 
feet  deep,  can  240  men  dig  in  81  days  of  8  hours  e  ich : 

STATEMENT   OF    CONDITIONS. 

»  Long.     Wide.    Deep. 

Given  conditions,  100  men,  6  hr.  27  da.  18  eel.,  40  ft.  36  It.  12  ft. 
Required  "■  240  **  8  **  81  ''    X    **  24  ''  27  ''  18  '< 


100  :  240 

6  :  8 

27  :  81 

24  :  40 

27  ;  36 

18  :  12 


OPERATION. 

•    tR    '    S/      nr    X  240X8X81  V40X36XIZX18  2  c  rt 

1  10  .  Xi  "'  -^ roox5xif7x2ix2rxi^     —  ^5"- 

Employ  cancellation. 


Who  is  the  greatest  liar  ?  He  who  speaks,  most  and  loudest 
of  himself. 

True  repentance  is  the  heart's  sorrow,  and  a  clear  and  pure 
life  ensuing. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  TEACHERS'  EXAMI- 
NATIONS. 


BY  THOMAS    BAGOT. 


County  Superintendents  frequently  receive  very  absurd  and 
ludicrous  answers  to  questions  given  to  applicants  for  teachers' 
license,  and,  as  *'a  little  nonsense  now  and  then  is  relished  by 
the  best  of  men,"  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  few  of 
them  in  the  Journal. 

Possibly,  too,  some  good  miy  be  accomplished  by  empha- 
sizing, in  a  manner,  the  importance  of  giving  concise  and  definite 
questions  as  a  means  of  securing  concise  and  definite  answers. 

Let  us  first  notice,  in  each  instance,  the  manner  in  which  the 
applicant  is  affected  by  the  question,  and  then,  subordinate  to 
this,  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the 
case. 

1.  Ques/ion  understood  by  the  applicant, 

(i)     Answer  correct. 

(2)  **      incomplete. 

(3)  •*      incorrect. 

(4)  **      not  attempted. 

In  I,  the  applicant  would  receive  full  credit;  in  2,  something 
between  nothing  and  full  credit,  owing  to  the  merit  of  the  answer; 
in  3  and  4,  no  credit  would  be  given. 

2 .  Applicant  will  not  admit  ignorance  of  question. 

(1)  Guess. 

(2)  Dodge. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  question  is,  **What  cape  is  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Florida  f**  and  that  the  applicant,  although 
well  aware  of  his  inability  to  answer  it,  does  not  believe  that  ''an 
honest  confession  is  good  for  the  soul"  in  all  cases,  and  is  not 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  he  does  not  know  what  cape  is 
meant.  In  this  case  he  trusts  to  luck,  and  either  makes  an  at- 
tempt to  guess  the  cape,  or  answers,  perhaps,  that  **The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  is  south  of  Africa;^*  hoping  in  the  former  instance 
to  hit  on  the  required  cape,  and  in  the  latter  to  have  the  superin- 
tendent believe  that  A/fica  was  read  for  Florida  in  the  question. 

3.  Question  misread  by  the  applicant. 

(1)  Answer  not  attempted. 

(2)  **         **    correct. 
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Of  course,  if  the  question  is  not  read  correctly,  an  erroneoos 
meaning  is  implied  and  the  answer  can  not  be  given.  However, 
in  certain  cases,  where  the  cause  of  the  error  in  an  attempted 
answer  is  apparent,  and  the  superintendent  can  assure  himself 
that  the  applicant  is  not  trying  to  come  the  ''dodge"  on  him, 
he  might  be  justifiable  in  giving  a  small  credit,  although  to  do  so 
would  probably  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  applicant  observe 
less  closely  in  the  future. 

4.  Question  misinterpreted  by  the  applicant. 

(i)    Answer  not  attempted. 

(2)  "        **   correct. 

Here,  without  misreading  the  question,  the  applicant  construes 
it  differently  from  what  is  intended.  The  great  body  of  ludicrous 
answers  occur  in  this  case  and  the  one  following.  Here  are  a 
few  of  them ; 

a.  Name  a  distinguished  writer  now  living.  Answer :  ' '  Mr. 
Eclectic,  author  of  copy  books." 

b.  What  preparation  have  you  made  for  teaching  ?  Answer : 
**I  have  shucked  my  com  and  cut  my  winter's  wood." 

c.  What  was  the  length  of  your  previous  certificate  ?  Answer : 
'*It  was  about  fourteen  inches  in  length." 

d.  What  grade  of  school  have  you  taught  ?  Answer :  *♦  As  I 
was  very  successful,  I  suppose  my  school  was  of  a  high  grade, 
but  I  don't  like  to  brag  of  my  own  work." 

5.  Ignorance  of  question  not  known  to  the  applicant. 

Answer  incorrect. 
Here  the  applicant  is  ignorant  of  his  own  ignorance,  and 
thinks  that  he  is  doing  excellent  work.  With  perfect  honesty 
and  frankness  he  launches  forth  his  crude  and  confused  ideas  of 
things  as  if  they  were  comprehensive  and  complete.  Observe  a 
few  examples : 

I.  Describe  the  thermometer.  Answer:  "The  thermometer 
is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  temperature  of  a  room 
is  kept  uniform." 

■  2.  Who  was  Franklin  ?     Answer  :  **The  man  who  discovered 
electricity." 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Answer;  "  Mon- 
roe was  a  Methodist." 

4.  How  do  you  account  for  the  six  months'  night  at  the  pole  ? 
Answer:  "The  succession  of  the  seasons  has  thrown  the  earth's 
axletree  out  of  shape."  2 
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5.  What  is  wind?  Answer;  "It  is  air  set  in  rootioD  by  an 
approaching  storm." 

6.  How  did  Columbus  happen  to  discover  America  ?  Answer: 
''He  had  to;  the  Queen  of  Spain  got  after  him  and  made  him 
doit," 

7.  What  causes  a  man  to  become  fatigued ?  Answer:  •*His 
muscles  get  out  of  circulation." 

8.  Why  is  it  colder  in  winter  than  in  summer?  Answer: 
(i)  ** Because  the  sun's  rays  lose  their  heat  in  cold  weather." 
(2)  •*  Because  the  earth  is  further  from  the  sun." 

9.  Name  five  American  generals  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Answer:  **  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Napoleon.  I  can  not  think 
of  any  others." 

10.  Which  ocean  is  the  deeper,  ihe  Atlantic  or  Pacific?  An- 
swer: **The  Pacific;  it  has  no  bottom,  while  the  Atlantic  has  a 
bottom." 

Closely  akin  to  these  answers  and  equally  worthless  are  the 
following,  although  some  of  the  questions  are  little  better  than 
the  answers : 

1.  What  became  of  De  Soto?     Answer:    "He  died." 

2.  How  do  we  see?     Answer:   **With  our  eyes." 

3.  Describe  the  sternum.  Answer:  "It  is  a  bone  of  the 
body." 

4.  Who  was  La  Salle ?     Answer:  ** A  Frenchman." 

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Revolutionary  war  ?  Answer: 
"Trouble  between  England  and  Anierici." 

Hundreds  of  other  examples  could  be  added,  but  these  will 
suffice. 


ANOTHER  IDEAL  TEACHER  RECIPE. 


J.    B.    MUSCHET. 


It  is  not  so  many  years  ago,  since  Indiana  was  included  io 
the  "Far  West,"  and  was  peopled  only  by  hardy  pioneers  and 
credulous  Chuzzlewits  in  search  of  paper  cities.  Not  long  ago, 
either,  since  a  tiny  log  cabin,  ventilated  by  gaping  cracks,  nestled 
among  the  tall  trees  and  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  school- 
house. 

Later  still  Posey  Kyounty  Injeanny  was  the  acknowledged  seat 
of  the  Hoosier  dialect,  and  the  person  who  spelt  "taters"  with 
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a  'p'  was  ahead  of  his  day  and  generation.  "No  lickin'  no  lar- 
nin'"  and  **  Spoil  the  rod,  spare  not  the  child,"  were  word  and 
countersign  then. 

All  this  has  changed.  Progress  has  pushed  western  ignorance 
and  superstition  so  far  toward  the  setting  sun,  that  they  are  likely 
to  topple  into  the  ocean  and  be  lost  to  posterity.  The  sharp 
Hoosier  State  has  been  always  ready  to  grasp  at  new  ideas  and 
is  striving  to  reach  a  height  where  she  can  not  be  surpassed  in 
educational  matters. 

With  so  much  accomplished  in  such  a  short  time,  what  may 
we  reach  in  the  future.  Imaginative  writers  are  not  slow  to  an- 
swer. Ideal  schools  with  ideal  teachers  are  painted  in  such  daz- 
zling colors  that  the  schools  of  the  present  fade  into  insignifi- 
cance. 

The  teacher  of  the  future  is  a  favorite  theme.  We  read  of  his 
virtues  and  graces  until  we  are  overpowered  with  the  sense  of 
our  own  infirmities.  But  like  the  boys  in  the  Sunday-school 
books,  that  Mark  Twain  tells  about,  *  *  We  have  never  seen  him 
alive."  Probably  hard  work  and  poor  wages  are  **too  many"  . 
for  him!  And  whoever  hears  of  **  ideal  wages?"  The  reply 
of  the  conference  to  the  church  which  asked  an  ideal  preacher 
and  offered  a  meager  salary,  applies  also  to  discontented  seekers 
after  a  new  species  of  teacher — '*  You  had  better  make  a  bargain 
with  the  Angel  Gabriel.  He  could  board  in  heaven  and  come 
down  Sundays  to  preach." 

In  this  practical  age  of  hurry  and  progress,  we  should  not  lose 
time  striving  to  make  a  model  too  perfect  to  be  equaled  or  too 
etherial  for  everyday  use.     Here  is  my  recipe : — 

Having  as  foundation  an  educated  christian  person,  we  will 
not  require  him  to  choose  the  profession  from  philanthropic  mo- 
tives. He  is  none  the  worse  for  having  an  eye  to  the  dollars 
and  cents.  Endow  him  with  that  extract  of  sense,  taste,  patience 
and  so  many  other  good  qualities,  called  gumption.  Put  his  cour- 
age, energy,  perseverance  and  firmness  into  one  lump  and  call 
it  grit.  Let  his  motto  be,  **  Til  do  the  very  best  I  can,"  and  we 
have  an  ideal  that  we  can  make  a  reality,  and  one  capable  of 
meeting  any  emergency. 

EVANSVILLK,    InD. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

Tkis  DcpaitmcBt  is  conducted  by  Geo.  P.  Bkown,  Prcndcnt  Slate  Nomal  SchoaL 

THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 


FOUR  weeks'  recent  experience  as  instructor  in  institates 
prompts  a  reflection  or  two  upon  these  county  teachert* 
meetings. 
The  institute  may  be  made  an  important  auxiliary  to  the 
public  school  work  in  the  county^  These  meetings  are  usually 
well  attended,  especially  by  the  better  class  of  teachers.  It  is  t 
noticeable  fact  that  the  most  regular  and  interested  members  are  * 
generally  the  teachers  who  hold  the  highest  grades  of  license, 
occupy  the  best  positions  and  do  the  most  efficient  work  in  the 
schools.  If  the  instruction,  while  not  ignoring  the  needs  of  the 
younger  and  less  experienced  teachers,  can  be  made  interesting 
and  valuable  to  the  stronger  half,  its  influence  will  be  greatly 
increased.  The  county  institute  aflbrds  the  only  opportunity 
provided  by  law  for  direct  professional  instruction,  of  which  the 
majority  of  teachers  can  avail  themselves.  The  excellent  out- 
lines now  furnished  instructors  make  it  ]x>ssible  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  systematic  work  for  the  county  teachers  in  these 
meetings  from  year  to  year. 

The  institute  itself,  like  the  school  system,  has  been  a  growtL 
In  the  earlier  stage  of  school  work,  it  was  held  that  scholarship 
is  the  only  essential  qualiflcation  of  the  teacher ;  that  whoever 
possesses  the  ordinary  academic  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  pre- 
pared to  teach  that  subject.  With  this  view,  there  could  exist 
little  reason  for  the  annual  institute,  since  but  a  small  amount  of 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  could  be  acquired  by  this  means.  The 
idea  soon  obtained  that  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
the  best  method  of  teaching  it  should  be  known.  Not  somethiug 
in  lieu  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  but 
something  additional.  The  earlier  phase  of  institute  work  in  the 
State  consisted  largely  in  the  discussion  of  school  work  from  the 
experimental  point  of  view — the  exchange  of  experiences  in  the 
school-room.     This  phase  of  institute  work  is  a  very  important 
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one,  and  will  always  hold  a  prominent  place,  since  the  ultimate 
and  supreme  test  of  every  educational  method  and  doctrine  must 
be  their  practical  working  out  in  the  school-room. 

But  a  new  demand  has  arisen,  and  that  is,  that  while  holding 
fast  to  all  in  the  way  of  scholarship  and  method  that  experience 
has  proved  to  be  valuable,  the  work  of  instructing  and  govern- 
ing schools  shall  be  grounded  on  principles.  There  comes  a 
period  in  the  development  of  every  art  when  its  processes  must 
submit  to  the  higher  tests  of  reason.  To  arrive  at  methods  of 
instruction  and  government  solely  through  experience,  is  too 
expensive  to  the  subjects  of  the  experimental  process.  The  de- 
mand of  the  present  is  a  class  of  teachers  who  can  work  through 
the  experimental  period  in  the  light  of  previously  ascertained 
principles.  The  county  institute  is,  in  a  measure,  responding  to 
this  higher  demand  for  more  strictly  professional  instruction. 
Scores  of  teachers  are  present  in  every  institute  who  demand  the 
reason  for  every  process  recommended,  who  ask  for  the  state- 
ment of  principles  that  underlie  the  method  described  and  urged. 
It  seems  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  outline  adopted  by  the 
county  superintendents  for  the  institute  work  this  year,  there 
should  appear  a  subject  entided,  ''The  Science  of  Teaching." 
It  suggests  that  we  are  entering  upon  the  third  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  of  teaching — the  scientific  stage. 

It  is  noticeable  that  there  is  a  more  general  and  manifest  in- 
terest among  teachers  in  the  real  problems  of  school  work.  The 
professional  side  of  every  subject  is  undergoing  more  thorough 
discussion,  and  receives  a  more  thoughtful  consideration  than 
heretofore  from  the  average  institute.  This  is  an  encouraging 
indication,  for  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  progress  of  the  future 
is  to  be  made.  W.  W.  Parsons. 


THE  ESSENTIAL  PARTS  OF  ARITHMETIC  IN  THEIR 
RELATIONS. 


An  examination  of  the  average  text  book  on  Arithmetic  re- 
veals the  fact  that  but  little  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
the  matter  of  simplifying  and  unifying  the  various  parts  of  the 
subject.     Each  atopic  is  treated  as  though  it  were  unrelated  to 
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any  other  part.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  scienct  of  Aritb- 
metic  can  readily  be  acquired  while  the  pupil  is  mastering  the 
**artoi  computing;"  and  in  my  own  teaching  I  have  endcaT- 
ored  to  exhibit  the  parts  of  the  subject  in  their  relations,— to  . 
show  how  one  part  grows  out  of  another, — to  lead  the  pupil  to 
grasp  the  facts  and  principles  that  are  common  to  kindred  parts. 
In  taking  up  the  study  of  the  number  processes  it  is  not  a  difficult 
thing  for  pupils  to  see  that,  aside  from  comparing  numbers,  the 
mind  can  perform  but  two  operations  upon  them;  viz.,  it  can 
combine  them  into  a  whole,  and  it  can  separate  the  whole  into 
the  parts  which  compose  it. 

In  the  order  of  time,  the  process  of  separating  a  whole,  or 
sum  into  two  parts, — or  subtraction^  as  it  is  technically  called,  is 
presented  immediately  after  the  process  of  putting  the  parts  to- 
gether, (addition.)  It  is  not  at  all  a  difhcult  matter  for  the  pupil 
to  see  that  minuend  is  but  another  name  for  sum ;  and  that  suh- 
trahend  and  difference  are  but  other  names  for  the  addends  in  any 
given  case ;  and  that  the  process  of  subtracting  consists  in  sup- 
plying from  memory  the  addend  (difference)  which  added  to  the 
subtrahend  makes  a  sum  equal  to  the  minuend.  The  intimate 
relation  of  the  analytic  process  of  subtraction  to  the  synthetic 
process  of  addition  is  thus  very  easily  and  clearly  shown,  and, 
vwhen  once  firmly  fixed  in  the  pupil's  mind,  it  becomes  a  posses- 
sion that  he  can  use  without  modification  in  any  subtraction  that 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  effect,  whether  the  quantities  involved 
be  integr-l,  fractional  or  compound  numbers.  He  even  carries 
the  same  method  of  procedure  without  any  change  whatever 
into  his  treatment  of  Algebraic  subtraction.  He  is  net  troubled 
in  regard  to  changing  the  sign  of  the  subtrahend  (seeing  no  rea- 
son therefor  simply  because  there  is  none.)  Bur,  having  long  ago 
learned  the  essential  nature  of  subtraction  in  its  relation  to  addi- 
tion, he  compares  minuend  and  subtrahend  and  supplies  the  re- 
quired quantity  whether  it  be  positive  or  negative.  He  can  test 
his  work  at  any  step  by  adding  together  subtrahend  and  differ- 
ence and  comparing  the  sum  with  the  minuend. 

Multiplication  is  a  secondary  synthetic  process:  i.  e.,  it  is  d^ 
rived  from  addition.     Primarily  several  equal  numbers  are  com- 
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bined  by  addition.  The  process  is  repeated  until  the  mind  is 
able  to  recall  from  memory  the  sum  of  the  several  equal  numbers 
if  it  know  the  value  of  each  of  those  numbers  and  the  number  of 
them.  This  act  of  recalling  the  sura  from  memory  under  the 
conditions  stated,  we  denominate  multiplication.  Upon  carefully 
examining  the  process  called  multiplication  together  with  the 
steps  that  lead  to  it,  the  attentive  pupil  readily  sees  its  intimate 
relation  to  addition.  He  learns  that  the  term  product  is  but  an- 
other name  for  sum^  and  that  the  term  multiplicand  is  but  a  special 
name  given  to  any  one  of  the  equal  addends  involved,  and  that 
the  term  multiplier  is  but  the  number  of  those  addends.  In  dis- 
cussing the  principles  of  multiplication,  the  pupil  does  not  find 
as  many  distinctly  nciu  thoughts  as  at  first  might  be  supposed. 
For  example ; —  The  product  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  multiplicand^ 
is  but  a  re- statement  of  the  principle — the  sum  is  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  numbers  added. 

The  process  of  composition  (the  forming  of  a  composite  num- 
ber) immediately  follows  that  of  multiplication  in  a  logical  ar- 
rangement of  topics,  but  whether  it  be  taken  up  for  study  in  its 
logical  order  or  be  postponed  until  the  properties  of  numbers  are 
discussed,  the  pupil  is  to  note  the  fact  that  the  term  composite  is 
but  a  name  for  the  product  of  integers  each  greater  than  one.  In 
its  proper  connection  the  term  power  is  seen  to  be  but  another 
name  for  composite  number,  and  hence  a  product.  It  is  readily 
seen  that  the  distinguishing  mark  or  limitation  of  a  power  is 
equality  of  factors. 

The  study  of  division  is  usually  one  of  difficulty  for  the  pupil. 
It  need  not  be  difficult  if  the  process  be  carefully  connected  with 
its  correlative,  multiplication.  Take  the  pupil  into  division  by 
reversing  a  multiplication.  He  thus  sees  that  dividend  is  pro- 
duct, and  that  divisor  and  quotient  are  multiplicand  and  mul- 
tiplier. 

Division  may  be  studied  in  its  relation  to  subtraction,  the 
dividend  being  the  minuend,  the  divisor  being  a  constant  sub- 
trahend and  the  quotient  being  the  number  of  successive  subtrac- 
tions necessary  to  exhaust  the  dividend  (minuend.)  But  the 
number  of  times  that  a  given  subtrahend  can  be  taken  from  a 
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given  minuend  is  but  the  other  side  of— the  number  of  times  that 
the  subtrahend  must  be  used  additively  to  obtain  the  minuend ; 
so  that  the  relation  of  division  to  subtraction  is  at  one  with  its 
relation  to  multiplication. 

A  mastery  of  addition^  including  its  direct  derivatives,  viz., 
multiplication,  composition  and  involution,  and  also  its  reverse 
derivatives,  viz.,  subtraction,  division,  factoring  and  evolution, 
is  the  mastery  of  Arithmetic. 

Every  application  of  numbers,  whether  integral,  fractional  or 
compound,  is  made  in  obedience  to  principles  which  inhere  in 
one  or  more  of  the  synthetic  or  analytic  processes  named  above. 

Some  of  these  applications  will  furnish  matter  for  succeeding 
papers.  N.  Newbv. 

PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 


The  following  is  offered  as  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Grube  Method  of  teaching  number,  so  ably  begun  in  the 
November  number  of  this  Journal  by  Dr.  White. 

There  are  two  distinct  modes  of  procedure  in  teaching  pri- 
mary arithmetic : — 

1.  One  of  these  deals  mainly  with  the  symbols  of  numbers. 

2.  The  other  deals  mainly  with  numbers  themselves  as  con- 
pected  with  things. 

The  former  is  the  old  time-honored  method  of  my  boyhood. 
Notation  of  small  and  then  of  large  numbers  is  first  taught; 
after  this  numeration  is  considered  in  a  similar  way ; — then  ad- 
dition, and  after  that  subtraction,  etc. 

A  modification  of  this  procedure  consists  in  treating  groups  of 
numbers  in  these  different  ways.  From  i  to  lo  constitute  the 
first  group,  from  lo  to  loo  the  second,  from  loo  to  looo  the 
third,  etc. 

In  both  of  these  methods  the  things  prominently  in  the  mind 
of  the  learner  are  the  symbols  and  the  processes  in  which  these 
are  employed. 

The  second  mode  of  procedure  requires  that  the  child  shall 
learn  number  by  dealing  with  the  numbers  themselves. 
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It  is  possible  for  the  child  to  do  this  only  when  objects,  either 
external  or  imagined,  are  employed.  The  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  this  mode  of  procedure  is  that  it  deals  with  numbers 
by  objeciwe  iUusiraiian.  This  thought  of  objective  illustration  is 
the  prominent  one  in  the  Grube  Method.  Marks,  or  dots,  or 
kernels  of  corn,  or  shoe-pegs  are  employed  to  impart  a  knowledge 
of  the  number  processes. 

There  is  another  thought  in  it  not  so  important,  viz.,  that  all 
the  operations  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  number  that  is 
being  studied,  shall  be  taught  before  the  next  higher  number  is 
introduced.  In  studying  5,  for  instance,  it  is  to  be  treated  by 
every  power  of  analysis  and  synthesis  possible,  that  does  not  in- 
volve the  use  of  a  number  greater  than  5.  The  study  of  the 
number  2  is  completed  when  the  child  knows  the  following  facts : 
i  +  i=r2;  3Xi=^>  'X*=2;  2—1=1;  2—2=0;  2h-|=:2;  2+2=1. 
This  exhausts  the  entire  series  of  operations. 

This  thought  is  the  one  peculiar  to  the  Grube  Method,  and 
often  has  been  thought  to  be  that  in  which  its  chief  excellence 
lies.  But  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  White,  this  characteristic 
is  of  doubtful  value. 

Yet,  when  the  teacher  labors  with  an  eye  single  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  different  operations  by  the  method  of  objective  iUustra- 
tiofiy  he  will  find  that  he  must  make  haste  very  slowly,  if  the  child 
shall  really  master  the  operation  and  not  merely  memorize  the 
symbols ;  and  that  each  of  the  four  arithmetical  processes  may 
be  made  to  throw  some  light  upon  all  the  others.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  operation  of  addition  can  not  be  known  with- 
out knowing  that  of  subtraction.  Now  multiplication  is  but  a 
form  of  addition  in  which  the  numbers  added  are  all  equal  each 
to  each ;  and  division  is  but  a  process  of  continuous  subtraction 
in  which  the  subtrahend  is  constant.  The  result  in  multiplica- 
tion ought  to  be  viewed  as  made  up  of  parts  as  well  as  in  addi- 
tion. The  two  factors  of  a  number, — for  it  can  have  but  two  at 
any  one  stage  of  the  operation  of  factoring, — consist  (i)  of  one 
of  the  equal  parts  of  which  it  is  thought  to  be  composed,  and 
(a)  the  number  of  times  that  part  must  be  taken  to  make  the 
number.     When  the  child  sees  this  he  knows  that  he  is  combin- 
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ing  parts  to  make  a  whole  in  multiplication  the  same  as  in  addi- 
tion. The  essential  difference  between  addition  and  multipli- 
cation is  that  in  multiplication  the  equal  parts  are  grouped  and 
their  sum  committed  to  memory  and  made  use  of  in  the  process 
when  thus  memorized. 

But  what  needs  to  be  emphasized,  and  what  this  article  was 
written  to  emphasize,  is  that  the  child  must  be  taught  number 
by  the  persistent  use  of  objects  if  he  is  to  learn  number.  He 
may  memorize  the  groupings  of  symbols  without  this,  which  is 
all  that  is  learned  in  miny  cases,  even  when  the  teacher  thinks 
she  is  teaching  Grube  Method. 

When  the  teacher  discovers  that  the  combination  of  the  four  ope- 
rations confuse  the  child,  she  should  limit  them  to  two.  But  if  she 
hold  her  mind  persistently  to  that  most  important  thought  of  this 
method,  viz.,  that  of  objective  illustration^  and  proceed  only  so 
rapidly  as  the  pupil  can  make  his  way  by  the  combination  and 
separation  of  objects  which  he  worjcs  with,  then  it  is  probable 
that  at  a  very  early  period  some  use  can  be  made  of  this  peculiar 
thought  in  the  Grube  Method,  which  combines  the  four  arith- 
metical processes  in  learning  each  number.  g.  p.  b. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[Thiii  Department  is  conducted  by  Lfiwis  H.  JoxKS,  Supt.  Indianapolis  Schools  } 

.PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 


IN  the  last  preceding  article  of  this  series,  the  knowledge  to 
be  given  in  a  course  in  Geography  was  considered  as  divided 
into  two  parts;  first,  that  knowledge  which  the  pupils  are 
expected  to  learn  thoroughly,  repeat  often,  and  remember  per- 
manently, in  some  fitting  form  of  words ;  and,  second, .  that 
knowledge  which  pupils  are  expected  to  learn  incidentally,  to 
assimilate  in  thought  and  work  over  into  imaginative  forms, 
but  for  which  they  are  not  to  retain  any  definite  form  of  state- 
ment. The  first  of  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge  would  be 
carried  out  .something  as  follows ; 
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Find  a  map  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Central  States,  and 
examine  the  surroundings.  Notice  that  if  one  were  to  go  directly 
north  from  (central)  Indiana  far  enough  he  would  pass  into  the 
State  of  Michigan;  also  that  a  large  lake— Like  Michigan — 
touches  Indiana  on  the  north.  Because  Lake  Michigan  and 
Michigan  are  next  (outside)  Indiana  on  the  north,  Indiana  is  said 
to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Michigan  and  Michigan. 
In  a  similar  way  work  out  the  eastern,  southern,  and  western 
boundaries.  Then  sum  all  up  in  the  following  sentence  for  final 
recitation  and  remembrance :  Indiana  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Lake  Michigan  and  Michigan ;  on  the  east  by  Ohio ;  on  the 
south  by  Kentucky,  separated  by  the  Ohio  river;  and  on  the 
west  by  Illinois,  partly  separated  by  the  Wabash  river. 

The  Miami  river  separates  Ohio  for  a  short  distance — six  miles 
— but  this  is  so  slight  a  jnatter  that  I  prefer  not  to  incorporate 
into  the  body  of  the  statement,  but  merely  to  mention  it  as  an 
interesting  incidental.  The  form  above  given,  by  a  little  varia- 
tion, may  be  made  to  suit  every  State  or  region  which  it  may 
become  necessary  to  bound  in  the  entire  course  of  geographical 
study. 

After  boundaries,  the  chief  rivers  should  be  described.  For 
Indiana,  only  the  Wabash,  the  White,  and  east  and  west  forks 
of  White  river.  On  the  map,  study  with  pupils  until  all  agree 
with  respect  to  the  place  of  its  source,  its  first  general  direction, 
its  first  important  turn,  its  next  direction,  etc.,  and  finally  into 
what  water  it  flows.  Describe  the  Wabash  river  as  follows :  The 
Wabash  river  rises  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Ohio,  north  of 
the  middle  line,  flows  northwest  into  Indiana,  then  west,  then 
southwest,  then  south,  and  then  southwest  into  the  Ohio.  The 
White  river  is  formed  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Indiana, 
by  the  junction  of  its  east  and  west  forks ;  it  flows  south- 
west a  short  distance,  and  enters  the  Wabash.  The  west  fork  of 
White  river  rises  iri  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Indiana,  a  little 
north  of  the  middle  line,  flows  west,  then  southwest,  and  unites 
with  the  east  fork  to  form  White  river  proper.  A  similar  de- 
scription should  be  made  for  the  east  fork.  After  these  descrii> 
tions  have  been  agreed  upon,  each  child  should  be  held  account- 
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able  for  an  accurate  recitation  of  them.  Thus  the  forms  will 
become  fixed  in  memory  and  are  easily  apphcable  to  new  themes 
as  they  arise. 

Next,  general  surface.  Make  brief  work  of  this  topic,  so  far 
as  definite  reciting  is  concerned.  It  must  of  course  be  a  matter 
of  mere  testimony  to  pupils.  The  following  is  sufficient :  South- 
ern Indiana  is  hilly  and  broken,  and  all  the  streams  are  bordered 
by  high  bluffs.  The  central  and  northern  parts  are  generally 
level  or  gently  undulating.  Of  course  there  should  be  much 
more  than  this  said  of  the  surface  of  these  different  parts  during 
the  reading  and  conversations;  but  only  the  above  saved  for 
permanent  remembrance  in  definite  language. 

Of  forests  say :  The  larger  part  of  the  State  was  originally 
covered  with  heavy  forests ;  in  the  north  and  northwest  are  many 
prairies.  ^ 

Of  climate  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Indiana  has  the  cold  winters 
and  hot  summers  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  earth ;  has  a  fair 
supply  of  moisture,  and  has  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  health- 
fulness. 

Of  agricultural  products — Wheat,  corn,  and  hay  should  be 
mentioned. 

Next,  cities.  Teach  definitely  the  location  of  four  cities; 
Indianapolis,  Evansville,  Ft.  Wayne,  and  Terre  Haute.  Indi- 
anapolis is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  State,  on  the  left  bank  of 
White  river.  It  is  the  chief  point  for  the  distribution  of  goods 
to  the  smaller  towns  of  the  State.  The  Institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  Hospital  for  the  insane  are  situated  there. 
Evansville  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  on 
the  Ohio  river.  It  has  a  large  river  trade,  and  ships  pork,  to- 
bacco, and  liquors.  Terre  Haute  is  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wabash  river.  It  has  a  large  blast 
furnace  and  nail  works.  The  State  Normal  School  is  situated 
here.  Ft.  Wayne  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
at  the  head  of  the  Maumee  river.     It  has  extensive  car  shops. 

Of  minerals :  The  entire  southwestern  part  of  the  State  is  a 
vast  coal  field.  There  is  building  stone  of  good  quality  in  many 
places  in  the  State. 
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The  pbove  seems  at  first  thought  a  very  meager  outline ;  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  direct  and  positive  teaching  of 
this  much  else  would  be  incidentally  brought  to  notice. 

Another  paper  will  treat  of  this  incidental,  accompanying  in- 
formation, and  the  method  of  its  acquirement. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

IThn  Department  U  conducted  by  Geo.  F.  Ba&s,  Supenruiag  Pria.  Indiaaftpolit  fichoeli.7 

A  SKETCH  TAKEN  FROM  LIFE. 


SCENE — Recitation  Room. 
Enter  Grammar  Class — Average  age  of  pupils  14  years. 
(They  have  studied  grammar  two  years. ) 

Pupil.  "She  reads  well,  converses  better."  IVeU  is  an  ad* 
verb,  modifies  reads.     Better  is  an  adverb,  modifies  she. 

Teacher.  (Without  showing  any  signs  of  distress,)  What  part 
of  speech  is  she  ? 

P.     She  is  a  verb. 

T.    What  «  a  verb?  ^ 

P.     A  verb  is  a  word  that  asserts  action,  being,  or  state. 

T.     Which  does  this  assert  ? 

P.     State. 

T.  A  verb  will  always  make  sense  when  used  with  I,  you, 
he,  John,  etc.  Suppose  we  try  this  one.  I  she;  you  she;  he 
shes.  (By  this  time  the  class  were  all  laughing,  and  seemed  to 
see  that  some  one  had  blundered.) 

Well,  what  does  the  word  better  modify  ? 

P.     Don't  know. 

T.     Ifoiv  does  she  converse  ? 

P.     She  converses  defter, 

T.     What  word  tells  how  she  converses  ? 

P.     Better. 

T.     What  word  does  better  modify  ? 

P.     Converses. 

T.     What  part  of  speech  is  converses  ? 

P.     An  adjective.  , 
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T.     What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

P.     It  modifies  the  pronoun  she. 

T.     In  what  way  does  it  modify  she  ? 

P.     Don't  know. 

T.     Does  it  lell  what  kind  of  person  she  is  ? 

P.     No,  Sir. 

T.     Does  it  show  which  person  is  meant  ? 

P.     No,  Sir. 

T.     Does  it  tell  how  many  ? 

P.     No,  Sir. 

T.     Well,  then,  it  does  not  modify  she. 

Just  here  one  pupil  claimed  that  he  could  write  all  the  defini- 
tions and  rules.  The  teacher  replied  by  asking  the  class  if  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  names  of  the  tools  used  by  a  watch-maker, 
and  a  power  to  describe  them  would  enable  him  to  make  a  watch. 
They  said  No.  He  then  asked  what  else  he  must  know.  They 
said  he  must  know  how  to  use  them.  He  then  said,  **Just  so 
with  your  definitions.     You  must  know  how  to  use  them." 

Now,  what  is  the  use  of  converse  ? 

P.     It  tells  what  she  does. 

T.     Yes.     What  part  of  speech  is  it  ? 

P.     A  verb. 

T.     Why  ?  • 

P.     Because  it  asserts. 

T.     What  part  of  speech  is  M/er? 

P.     An  adverb. 

T.     Why  do  you  think  so? 

P.     Because  it  is  used  to  modify  the  verb  converses. 

T.     How  must  we  determine  what  part  of  speech  a  word  is? 

P.     By  its  meaning,  and  use  in  the  sentence. 

T.  (Seemed  to  doubt  their  understanding  of  this  statement) 
I  have  a  good  apple.     Which  is  the  noun  ? 

P.     Apple. 

T.     How  do  you  know  ? 

P.     It  is  used  to  name  something. 

T.     What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  good  ? 

P.     An  adjective,  beeause  it  modifies  apple, 

T.  The  good  are  happy.  What  part  of  speech  is  the  word 
good? 
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P.  An  adjective,  modifying  —  modi — fy — ing — the  noun — 
happy. 

T.  (Keeps  his  countenance.)  Why  do  you  think  happy  a 
noun  ? 

P.     Because  it  names  something. 

T.     What  does  it  name  ? 

P.     Don't  know. 

T.  Did  you  ever  see,  smell,  feel,  taste  or  hear  a  happy  ?  Can 
you  think  of  a  happy  ? 

P.     No.     I  don't  think  it  is  a  noun. 

Just  here  the  time  was  up.     Exeunt  class. 

Here  is  food  for  a  teacher  who  is  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
about  the  failures  he  and  his  pupils  make  It  may  be  that  they 
began  grammar  too  young.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  We 
should  not  spend  all  our  time  discussing  whether  technical  gram- 
mar should  be  in  the  schools.  The  fact  is,  it  is  in  tiie  schools, 
and  by  proper  authority,  and  thousands  of  teachers  have  agreed 
to  teach  it.  **  How  can  I  teach  it  so  as  to  produce  mental  growth 
in  my  pupils  ?  is  a  question  that  concerns  me."  The  plan  of 
questioning  as  above  is  a  good  one.  Read  it  again,  and  study 
the/Az«.  Try  it  in  your  school.  Try  it  every  day  for  a  month 
before  you  think  of  passing  judgment  on  it:  it  will  pay.  Ques- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  pupil  use  what  he  knows  to 
learn  that  which  he  does  not  know.  He  may  forget  his  gram- 
mar then,  but  he  will  have  grown  in  mental  strength,  which  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  rules  and  definitions  of  his  grammar. 


WRITING— POSITION,  FREEDOM,  EASE,   RAPIDITY, 
AND  HAND-WRITING. 


These  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  points  to  be  found  in 
teaching  writing  for  these  who  are  not  eapable  of  following  their  own 
teaching.  The  three  good  positions  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description  here.  Each  one  is  best  for  especial  cases,  but  it  is 
generally  better  for  the  teacher  to  select  which  of  the  three  is 
best,  taking  into  consideration  the  surroundings,  and  insist  in  all 
adopting  that  one. 

The  first  object  to  be  gained  is  to  get  the  hand  in  such  position 
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that  the  weight  of  the  arm  shall  be  supported  by  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers,  and  the  muscle  of  the  forearm.  Take  any  letter, 
which  contains  an  oval,  usually  begin  with  O,  and  keeping  the 
pen  fingers  perfectly  stiff,  with  muscle  of  forearm  on  the  table, 
make  groups  of  ovals — three  to  six  in  a  group.  Care  nothing 
for  the  form  actually  made,  so  they  keep  the  position  and  move- 
ment desired,  providing  they  are  intending  to  make  a  good  form. 
This  movement  should  be  made  slowly  at  first  and  with  uniform 
speed.  Other  exercises  may  be  given  for  variety,  and  as  the 
pupils  gain  power  give  more  difficult  exercises.  With  each  new 
exercise  greater  freedom  is  acquired,  if  good  position  is  kept. 
Remember,  these  exercises  are  worth  nothing  if  the  fingers  are 
allowed  to  bend  as  the  form  is  made. 

These  exercises  should  be  given  daily  until  they  can  be  freely 
and  easily  made.  Do  not  urge  rapidity  in  this,  but  a  steady 
uniform  speed.  The  pen  must  not  move  so  fast  that  the  eye  cam 
notprteede  it. 

This  practice  should  be  kept  up  during  a  year.  The  pupils 
will  then  probably  keep  it  ^p  as  long  as  they  go  to  school.  As 
the  power  of  the  pupil  increases  give  at  first  short  words  to  write, 
using  the  same  movement.  Do  not  allow  the  pen  to  be  lifted 
from  the  paper,  nor  the  hand  to  be  hitched  along  until  the  word 
is  finished. 

Results — Good  position,  freedom  of  movement,  control  of  the 
muscles.  w.  h. 

\_To   be   continued,'\ 


QUEER    ONES. 


Ak  agent  sold  $200  worth  of  goods,  what  sum  should  he  remit 
to  the  owner?     Ans.,  $6153.80. 

A  broker  is  a  person  who  breaks  things. 

From  a  composition  on  Indianapolis :  Indianapolis  has  about 
75,000  inhabitants  increasing  in  size  all  the  time. 

They  were  to  supply  subjects.  This  is  how  they  did  it :  Treason 
crumbled.     Patriots  gleamed.     Forests  are  gathering. 

Q.     For  what  is  Persia  remarkable? 
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A.  For  its  melons,  grapes,  peaches,  perfumes,  shawls,  and 
carpets  which  grow  wild  there. 

Adverbs  are  compared  like  participles  by  adding  ly  and  by 
prefixing  more  or  most  to  the  verb-root. 

The  above  were  taken  from  examination  papers.  The  papers 
were  prepared  by  pupils  who  have  common  sense  and  use  it  ev- 
erywhere except  in  the  schoolroom.  They  are  perhaps  a  little 
slow.  They  have  the  idea  drilled  into  them  that  they  must  say 
something  and  say  it  quickly.  ,  They  are  not  allowed  time  to 
think  in  the  recitation  or  in  the  examination.  Give  the  slow 
ones  a  chance. 


SPELLING. 


"Study  your  spelling  lesson"  is  a  command  often  given  by 
teachers.  How  to  study  it  is  a  thing  much  neglected  by  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  Pupils  usually  say  it  or  spell  it  to  them- 
selves, and  call  that  studying.  They  begin  at  the  top  of  the 
columns  and  spell  every  word  in  the  lesson  many  times.  This 
is  a  great  waste  of  time  and  strength.  All  words  are  not  equally 
liable  to  be  misspelled.  The  teacher  should  select  the  difficult 
words  from  the  lesson  and  talk  about  them  with  the  pupils  some- 
what as  follows : — 

Are  there  two  Fs  or  one  in  holiday  ?  Spell  the  second  syllable 
of  the  word.  Spell  the  first  syllable  of  cousin."  The  first  syllable 
of  facing.  How  many  Ts  in  really  ?  What  is  the  first  letter  in 
wrapping?  How  many  p's  in  the  word?  How  many  n's  in 
canned  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  scene  and  seen  ?  Is 
there  an  e  in  bathing  ?  Spell  the  first  syllable  of  roguish.  Spell 
the  last  syllabi^  of  jellies. 

Referring  to  the  peculiarities  of  words  impresses  them  upon 
the  children's  minds  so  that  they  are  better  able  to  remember 
them. 
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EDITORIAL, 


W.  A.  BELL,  Editor-in-Chief  and  Proprietor. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  Pres.   State  Normal  School,  Auociate  Editor  and   Editor  of  the 

Department  of  Pedagogy. 
LEWIS  H.  JONES,  Supcrintedent  of  Indianapolis  Schools,  and  Editor  of  the  Primary 

Department. 
GEO.    F.    BARS,  Supervising  Priftcipal  Indianapolis  Schools,  and  Critic  in  Training 

School,  Editor  of  The  School  Room  Department. 
A.  W.  BRAYTON,  Prof,  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Indianapolis  Schools,  is  Edinr 
of  the  Popular  Science  Department. 
Prof  E.  E.WHITB,  Ohio ;  Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  Purdue  University :  Humkt  M.  SKiMim, 
Chief  Clerk  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction :  J  as.  Baldwin,  Sapt.  Scnools  Rushvitlc;  How* 
AKD  Sandison,  W.  W.  Paksons,  and  MicHabl  Srilbb,  of  State  Normal  School ;  Emma 
Mont.  McRab,  Principal  Marion  High  School;  H.  S.  Takbbll,  late  Supt.of  the  Indi 
anapolis  Schools,  are  frequent  contributors. 

Many  other  able  writers  contribute  occasional  articles  to  the  Jouknal.  Should  aB 
those  be  enrolled  as  "  Contributing  Editors  "  who  ci  ntnbute  one  arude  or  more  a  year  the 
list  could  be  indefinitely  extended. 

This  large  list  of  special  editors  and  able  contributors  insures  for  the  readers  of  the 
JouBNAL  the  best,  the  freshest,  the  most  practical  thoughts  and  methods  in  all  depart- 
ments of  school  work. 

The  Miscellaneous  and  Personal  Departments  of  the  Journal  will  not  be  neglected,  b« 
it  places  special  emphasis  on  tu  large  amount  of  unequaled  practical  and  helpful  educa- 
tional articles. 

^     1     ^ 

An  agent  is  wanted  to  raise  a  club  for  the  yournal  in  every  tcwn^ 
ship  in  the  State.    Send  for  terms. 

Persons  sending  money  for  this  Journal  can  send  amounts  less 
than  $1  in  two  and  one  cent  postage  stamps;  no  others  can  be 
used 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
give  the  oid  address  as  well  as  the  new,  naming  the  county  as  well 

as  the  state. 

m    %    \m 

National  Association. — The  committee  have  under  considera- 
tion several  places  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association.  The 
majority  seem  to  favor  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Journal  favors  that 
city,  and  suggests  that  the  Association  be  held  early  in  July,  before 
the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

The  World's  Industrial  Exposition,  to  open  in  New  Orleans 
the  latter  part  of  this  month,  bids  fair  to  equal  the  Centennial  in  most 
of  its  departments,  and  in  some  of  its  features  excel  it.  Hundreds 
of  teachers  will  use  their  Holiday  vacation  in  visiting  the  "Sunny 
South,"  and  in  "learning  by  seeing.*' 

The  Program  for  the  State  Teachers*  Association  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  ever  presented.  There  is  a  good  variety  of 
subjects,  and  every  one  is  of  practical  interest.  The  attendance 
should  be  large.  The  advantage  of  these  meetings  does  not  consist 
wholly  or  chiefly  in  the  facts  learned,  but  principally  in  the  new  in- 
spiration gained.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  for  teachers  to  come 
together  and  look  one  another  in  the  face,  and  form  and  renew  ac- 
quaintances. It  does  much  to  ennoble  and  magnify  our  work,  and 
this  gives  us  strengt^i.    Come  one,  come  all. 
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Arbor  Day. — The  Journal  is  gratified  to  Icard  that  the  naming  of 
a  fall  "  Arbor  Day  '*  resulted  in  the  planting  of  many  trees.  In  coun- 
ties where  the  superintendents  took  the  lead  in  the  matter  the  plant- 
ing was  general.  The  participation  in  the  work  iiras  not  so  general 
as  it  would  have  been  had  the  notice  been  issued  earlier,  and  more 
time  g^ven  for  preparation.  The  results,  however,  have  amply  re- 
paid all  effort  made.  The  Journal  suggests  that  those  schools  that 
were  not  ready  to  engage  in  the  work  at  the  time  named  (Nov.  14), 
should  still  give  a  half- day  to  the  work.  If  each  teacher  would 
interest  his  older  pupils  and  patrons  in  this  matter  and  secure  the 
planting  of  a  few  trees,  the  aggregate  good  would  repay  the  trouble 
a  hundred  fold. 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  at  Valparaiso,  has 
DOW  been  in  operation  ten  years,  with  Mr.  H.  B.  Brown  as  principal. 
It  opened  with  thirty  students,  but  began  to  grow  at  once,  and  has 
not  yet  stopped.  Last  year  the  average  enrollment  for  the  entire 
year  was  fourteen  hundred  twenty-seven.  The  enrollment  this  year 
so  far  is  fully  up  to  that  of  last,  and  everything  is  moving  smoothly. 
The  writer  recently  spent  an  hour  on  "College  Hill,"  was  present  at 
opening  exercises  and  heard  one  recitation,  and  was  pleased  with 
what  he  saw  and  the  spirit  that  seemed  to  prevail.  The  "hill" 
seemed  to  be  "  alive  "  with  students.  The  Journal  wishes  Mr.  Brown 
and  his  enterprise  continued  success. 


VOLUME  XXIX. 


This  issue  closes  Vol.  XXIX  of  The  Indiana  School  Journal,  it 
having  been  started  in  January,  1856.  There  are  perhaps  not 
more  than  a  half-dozen  persons  in  the  State,  now  teaching,  who 
were  teaching  when  the  State  Teachers'  Association  first  sent  forth 
the  Journal  to  do  its  work.  Teachers  have  come  and  gone,  but  this 
paper  has  gone  steadily  forward  for  these  twenty  .nine  years,  doing 
its  work  as  best  it  could.  It  has  taken  a  lively  interest  and  an  active 
part  in  every  onward  move,  and  it  has  had  a  large  share  in  effecting 
every  educational  advance  that  has  been  made  in  this  time. 

Persons,  like  trees,  renew  their  youth  by  growing  a  little  every 
year.  The  Journal  is  not  an  exception  to  this  rule.  It  has  contin- 
ued to  grow,  and  so  is  as  young  in  spirit  and  vigorous  as  ever.  It 
never  before  gave  its  readers  so  many  pages  of  fresh  practical  thought, 
it  never  before  had  so  many  readers,  and  it  never  before  in  a  single 
year  received  so  many  hearty  words  of  commendation.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  Vol.  XXIX  is  the  largest  and  best  yet  issued. 

The  editor  returns  his  heartiest  thanks  for  this  liberal  support,  and 
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will  endeavor  to  make  the  Journal  so  good  that  no  teacher  will  wil- 
lingly be  without  it.  He  is  determined  that  the  Journal  shall  con- 
tain the  best  thought  of  the  best  educators  of  the  land. 

The  Journal  index  for  the  volume,  found  in  this  issue,  will  be  a 
great  convenience,  as  by  it  one  can  e:«sily  find  any  desired  article 
without  the  trouble  of  looking  through  each  volume.  The  volume 
can  be  nicely  bound  for  75  cents,  and  thus  be  made  a  valuable  book 
of  reference  for  many  years  to  come. 


MAKE  UP  A  CLUB. 


With  this  issue  of  the  Journal  the  term  of  subscription  of  several 
hundreds  of  our  patrons  will  expire,  and  as  we  never  force  the  Journal 
upon  subscribers  beyond  the  period  for  which  they  subscribed,  they 
are  asked  to  renew.  To  be  sure  of  the  January  number  and  an  un- 
broken file  renew  at  once. 

We  urge  our  readers  not  only  to  renew  their  own  subscription,  but 
to  make  up  a  club  and  thus  secure  club  rates  and  a  premium  besides. 
A  club  of  at  least  five  can  be  easily  raised  in  almost  any  township 
or  town,  if  a  little  energy  is  put  forth  in  this  direction. 

We  offer  the  following  premiums : 

[.  For  a  Club  of  Five,  I  will  give  either  of  the  following: 
Virgil,  translated ;  The  Koran  (Mohammedan);  Don  Quixote;  Ara- 
bian Nights ;  Robinson  Crusoe ;  Swiss  Family  Robinson  ;  The  Com- 
plete Poetical  Works  of  either  Milton,  Byron,  Burns,  Danta,  or  Mrs. 
Hemans ;  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Great  Poets ;  Boswell  and  Johnson 
— their  Companions  and  Contemporaries;  Jane  Eyre,  John  Hahfax, 
Gentleman ;  Ivanhoe,  Baron  Munchausen  and  Gulliver's  Travels  in 
one  volume;  Bacon's  Complete  Essays;  Building  a  Home,  How  to 
Furnish  a  Home,  Home  Decoration,  Home  Amusement. 

2.  For  a  Club  of  Ten,  any  two  of  the  above,  or  either  of  the 
following:  Shakespeare,  complete;  Taine's  History  of  English  Lit- 
erature; Dicftionary  of  the  Bible;  The  Manliness  of  Christ;  Green's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People;  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ; 
Dickens'  Child  History  of  England ;  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at 
Rugby;  Children's  Bible  Stones;  Oscar  Browning's  Educational 
Theories;  Hopkins'  Comic  History  of  the  United  States;  Caulkin's 
Primary  Object  Teaching;  Carlyle's  French  Revolution;  Self- Help; 
Thrift ;  Duty ;  The  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World ;  The  Origin  of 
Nations;  Indiana  School  Journal. 

The  above  books  are  fresh  from  the  press,  and  are  all  neatly  bound 
in  cloth.  This  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  person  to  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  his  library  without  the  outlay  of  a  cent  of 
money,    it  only  requires  determination  and  perseverance  in  a  good 
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cause.  An  agent  should  copy  his  list  of  subscribers  carefully,  giving 
address,  with  the  county  and  state,  and  he  should  keep  a  list  himself 
for  future  reference.  He  should  send  money  by  postoffice  money- 
order  or  express. 

In  case  a  person  wishes  to  add  to  his  list  in  order  to  secure  a  more 
valuable  book,  he  can  do  so  by  giving  notice  at  the  time  he  sends 
his  first  list. 


WAR  TO  THE  HILT. 


It  is  unpleasant  to  see  the  fierce  war  (of  words)  that  is  being  waged 
between  T.  W.  Bicknell,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  National  Jour- 
nal of  Education^  and  A.  M.  Kellogg,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
New  York  Weekly.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Bicknell  did  not  run  the  Na- 
tional Association  at  Madison,  of  which  he  was  President,  to  please 
Mr.  Kellogg,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  own  paper  Kellogg  criticised  the 
management  in  many  particulars.  Among  other  things  he  accused 
Mr.  Bicknell  of  manipulating  the  nominating  committee  so  as  to  secure 
his  re-nomination  as  President,  and  charged  further  that  in  order  to 
secure  this  he  promised  to  decline. 

Dr.  Harris,  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee,  and  other 
members,  come  forward  and  make  an  emphatic  denial  that  Mr. 
Bicknell  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  his  re-nomination.  They 
re-nominated  him  in  order  to  secure  another  large  meeting  next  year, 
which  they  wished  to  have  held  South  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause  in 
that  section.  Mr.  Bicknell  declined  to  undertake  the  work  again, 
>ind  so  another  nomination  was  made. 

The  word  of  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Pickard  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  ought  to  settle  the  matter,  and  does  settle  it  with  all  un- 
prejudiced minds.  And  yet  Mr.  Kellogg  renews  the  charge.  He 
should  not  allow  his  spirit  of  rivalry  to  thus  blunt  his  better  judg- 
ment. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bicknell  did  not  manage  the  National  Associa- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  many  of  the  leading  educa- 
tors who  were  in  attendance ;  criticisms  were  numerous.  Even  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  indulged  to  a  limited  extent.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  meeting  was  a  grand  success.  Its  equal  was  never 
before  known,  whether  considered  as  to  its  size,  the  ability  of  those 
selected  to  take  parts,  or  financially.  The  association  has  been  able 
to  pay  off  some  old  debts,  and  it  has  several  thousand  dollars  left  in 
the  treasury.    Many  thanks  to  Dr.  Bicknell,  and  all  honor  to  him. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  OCTOBER. 


Theory  of  Teaching  — i.  How  should  the  seats  be  arrangedm 
relation  to  the  light  in  the  school-room  ? 

2.  Why  should  windows  be  opened  from  the  top  rather  than  from 
the  bottom  to  receive  ventilation  ? 

3.  Distinguish  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  attention. 
What  is  the  difference  in  their  educational  value  ? 

4*  Show  that  the  ideal  school  must  teach  and  practice  the  laws  of 
health. 

5.  Why  is  it  important  that  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  good  nature 
shall  prevail  in  the  school  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  in  learn- 
ing? 

Orthography. — i.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  vowel  and 
a  consonant  ?    Write  all  the  vowels.  2  pts,  6-4 

2.  What  is  phonetic  spelling  ?    What  is  orthographic  spelling  ? 

2  pts,  5-c 

3.  Under  what  law  is  ^  changed  into  us  in  spelling  the  plural  of 
lady? 

4.  Discuss  the  advantages  of  written  recitations  in  spelling,  as 
compared  with  oral. 

5.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  letter  and  an  elementary 
sound  ? 

6.  Spell  ten  words  dictated  by  the  superintendent.      10  pts,  5  ea. 

Penmanship. — i.    Name  the  three  simple  movements  in  writing. 

2.  Describe  the  forearm  movement 

3.  Describe,  briefly,  your  plan  of  teaching  penmanship. 

4.  Write  the  small  letters  in  which  the  2d  principle  ( — )  occurs. 

5.  Write  the  small  letters  in  which  the  5th  principle  ( — )  occurs. 

NoTS.— Your  writing:  in  answenac  these  qaestions  will  be  taken  ai  a  spedaea  of  yoar 
penmaiiship,  aod  will  be  marked  50  or  be]ow«  according  to.mciit. 

Physiology. — i.    What  is  the  relation  of  anatomy^to  physiology? 

2.  State  the  difference  between  walking,  running,  and  leaping. 

3.  What  is  digestion  ? 

4.  What  are  the  principal  ingredients  of  food  ? 

5.  Name  the  qualities  of  a  healthful  diet. 

6.  What  is  the  effect  of  cooking  upon  food  ? 

7.  Describe  the  heart,  with  diagram. 

8.  (a)  May  the  body  be  kept  too  clean  ?    (b)  Why  ?         a>3,  b-^ 

9.  State  the  constitution  of  nerve  matter. 
10.  What  is  absorption  ? 
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Reading. — i.  Give  what  you  consider  the  best  method  of  teach- 
ing to  children  the  meaning  of  words.  lo 

2.  Describe  the  best  position  of  the  head,  body,  and  book,  in 
reading.  ^  lo 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  accent  and  emphasis  ?  10 

4.  What  is  the  distinction  between  pitch  and  force?  Between 
forcb  and  rate  ?  2  pts,  5  ea. 

5.  What  is  a  good  method  of  conducting  the  recitation  of  a  4th 
Reader  class  ?  10 

6.  Read  a  paragraph  of  prose  and  a  stanza  of  poetry  selected  by 
the  superintendent.  2  pts,  25  ea. 

Grammar. — i.  What  kinds  of  predicates  may  a  sentence  have? 
State  and  illustrate  how  each  may  be  modified. 

2.  Write  two  sentences  that  are  interrogative  in  form  and  declar- 
ative in  meaning.     For  what  purpose  are  such  sentences  used  ? 

3.  Analyze  the  following  sentence:  *'I  shall  certainly  be  at  the 
train  in  time.** 

4.  Write  a  list  of  ten  conjunctions  that  may  be  used  to  show  the 
relation  between  members  of  a  compound  sentence.  Indicate  by  a 
single  word  the  character  of  the  relation  shown  by  each. 

5.  Write  sentences  illustrating  four  uses  of  the  substantive  clause. 
Designate. 

6.  In  what  respect  is  the  infinitive  like  the  verb  ?  How  does  it 
differ  from  it  ? 

7.  Participles  may  take  the  modifiers  appropriate  to  what  other 
parts  of  speech  ?    Illustrate. 

8.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  and  give  reasons : 

(a)  Webster  and  Worcester's  Dictionary. 

(b)  I  went  to  Mr.  Smith's,  my  old  teacher's  home. 

(c)  This  is  somebody's  else  work. 

9.  What  is  it  to  decline  a  pronoun  ?    Decline  /,  myself, 
10.    Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  and  g^ve  reasons ; 

(a)  I  speak  to  whomever  speaks  to  me. 

(b)  I  speak  to  whomever  I  know. 

(c)  I  give  it  to  whomever  comes. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Define  the  terms  interest,  amount,  principal, 
usury,  discount.  5  pts,  2  ea. 

2.  What  is  ratio  ?  A  couplet  ?  Simple  proportion  ?  Compound 
proportion  ?    When  are  four  numbers  in  proportion  ?  5.  2  ea. 

3.  A  man  gave  to  his  daughter  ^  of  his  property,  and  to  his  son 
^j  of  it,  which  was  $890  more  than  the  daughter  received.  What 
was  the  share  of  each  ?  proc  5,  ans.  2 

4.  Will  it  increase  or  diminish  the  value  of  the  fraction  |}  if  6  be 
added  to  the  numerator  and  5  be  subtracted  from  the  denominator? 
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Ho  V  much  ?  5-5 

5i     A  receives  $650  for  the  rent  of  a  house,  which  is  12  J  per  cent 

of  his  income,  and  his  income  is  62}  per  cent,  of  B's  income.    What 

is  the  income  of  each  ? '  5-5 

6.  For  what  sum  must  a  ncrte  be  drawn  at  4  mo.  21  da.  at  7  per 
cent ,  so  that  when  discounted  at  a  bank,  the  proceeds  may  be  $I944? 

7.  The  capital  of  two  partners  is  proportional  to  4  and  3 ;  their 
profits  are  $10000,  and  theii  expenses  $2300.  What  is  each  partner's 
share  of  the  net  profits  ?  5-S 

8.  What  is  the  distance  between  the  opposite  corners  of  a  rectan- 
gular field,  the  sides  of  which  are  69  and  92  rods  respectively  ? 

proc.  6,  ans.  4 

9.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  69934528  ? 

10.     )/)  =  ?    Express  the  answer  decimally.     Four  places. 

U.  S.  History. — i.  How  did  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania 
differ  from  that  of  other  colonies  ?    In  what  did  it  agree  ?  5-5 

2.  The  pilgrim  fathers  claimed  to  come  to  this  country  for  the 
rights  of  conscience :  How  can  this  be  reconciled  with  their  perse- 
cution of  Quakers  and  others?  10 

3.  What  was  the  general  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  ?  10 

4.  What  connection  can  be  traced  between  the  Mechlenburg 
Declaration  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?  10 

5.  Why  did  the  repeal  by  Parliament  of  many  of  the  obnoxious 
acts  against  the  colonies  fail  to  remove  the  opposition  of  the  latter 
and  prevent  war  ?  10 

6.  In  the  Constitutional  Convention  what  colony  was  represented 
by  a  single  delegate  ?    What  one  was  unrepresented  ?  5-5 

7.  What  great  lesson  in  Political  Economy  was  taught  by  the 
panics  of  1837  and  1857  ?  10 

8.  Name  three  important  events  in  Buchanan's  administration 
that  led  to  the  Civil  War. 

9.  What  effect  did  the  Civil  War  have  in  the  western  part  of  Vir- 
ginia ?  Who  were  successful  in  the  battles  fought  in  this  part  of  the 
State  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  ?  4-5 

10.  Who  first  declared  slaves  "contraband  of  war?'*  On  what 
claim  of  the  South  was  this  declaration  righteously  based  ?  What 
was  the  practical  result  of  this  declaration  ?  3-34 

Geography. — i.  What  is  the  distance  of  the  Polar  Circles  from 
the  poles,  and  why  are  they  placed  at  this  distance  ? 

2.  Define  commerce.  State  what  two  kinds  of  commerce  are 
carried  on  in  the  world,  and  give  illustrations  of  each  kind. 

3.  What  large  cities  in  Europe  are  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as 
New  York  City  ? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  in  climate  between  New  York  and  these 
European  cities  ?    What  is  the  reason  of  this  difference  ? 
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5.  Describe  the  great  natural  regions  of  the  United  States. 

6.  What  are  the  chief  exports  of  the  Amazon  valley  ? 

7      What  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  South  America  ? 

8.  Name  the  five  largest  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ? 

9.  What  seas  border  on  Russia  ? 

10.     Locate  the  British  possessions  in  Asia,  and  give  five  chief  ex- 
ports. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATK  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PRINTED  IN 
NOVEMBER. 

Arithmetic. — i.    G.  C.  D.  of  56,  70,  84  is  14     Ans.  14  inches. 

2.  i4j-5-3i=4^  1st  man  worked  4|+3i=W  days. 
tVt  of  I53=|28xVt'  ^^^^  fi^'st  received. 

tVt  o^l53=|24AV»  ^^^^  second  received. 

3.  4  38+.  Ans. 

4.  1 567804  sq.  in.=39  sq.  rd  ,  29J  sq.  yd.,  6  sq.  ft.,  16  sq  in.  (i  sq. 

rd.=2  sq.  ft.  36  sq.  in.)  Ans.  39  sq.  rd.,  29  sq  yd..  8  sq.  ft., 
112  sq.  in. 

5.  I  hr.  II  min.Xi5=i7*'  45^.    He  had  traveled  17**  45'.    He  was 

traveling  east. 

6.  Cost  per  lb.  =.0425 
Selling  price  per  lb.=.03i87$ 
Loss                          =.Oio625 

Loss  per  cent.  =.01062 5-1-042 5=2 5  per  cent. 

7.  Interest  on  $1  for  7  mo.  14  da.  at  7  per  cent.=r  .043{     $125.50 

X.0435=I5  466+. 

8.  Interest  on  $1  for  7  mos.  14  da.  at  6  per  cent.  =  .037^      14605 

-*-  037j=l39«2.05-f. 

9.  19  rds. — 17  rds.=-2  rds.  gain.  The  dog  gains  2  rds.  while  run- 
ning 19  rds.  He  must  run  as  many  times  19  rods  as  2  is  contained 
in  145  rds.    Ifi><^it=ri3i7j  rds. 

10.  */4  932841=2.221.    Ans. 

Geography. — i.  The  North  Sea  is  that  body  of  water  bounded 
by  British  isles  on  the  west,  Denmark  on  the  east,  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium on  the  south,  while  on  the  north  it  is  lost  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
of  which  it  is  really  only  a  part. 

2.    Venice. 

3  Gulf  of  California  lies  between  the  peninsula  of  California  and 
Mexico.     It  is  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

4.  Mt.  St  Elias,  in  Alaska;  Mt.  Hecla,  in  Iceland  ;  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, in  New  Hampshire;  Mt.  Popocatapetl,  in  Mexico;  Fremont's 
Peak,  in  Wyoming  Territory. 

5.  Brazil.     Spanish. 

6.  Central  America  consists  mainly  of  a  high  table-land,  bordered 
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on  the  Pacific  coast  by  a  mountain  range.  This  range  contains  sev- 
eral volcanoes.  A  few  rivers  flow  towards  the  east  into  the  Carib- 
bean Sea. 

7.  The  Saez  Canal  crosses  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  joining  the  Med- 
iterranean and  Red  Seas.  It  is  92  miles  long.  Port  Said  is  at  the 
north  entrance. 

8.  The  Dutch  live  in  Holland,  a  flat  country  intersected  by  rivers 
and  canals.  Most  of  the  surface  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
protected  by  dykes. 

9.  Saratoga  is  noted  for  its  mineral  springs  and  as  a  summer  re- 
sort. St.  Augustine  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States.  Vin- 
cennes  is  the  oldest  town  in  Indiana.  Chicago  is  the  greatest  grain 
market  in  the  world.  Newport  is  a  famous  watering  place  on  Narra- 
gansett  bay. 

10.  The  Esquimaux  are  of  the  Mongolian  race ;  the  Sioux  belong 
to  the  copper- colored  or  American  race ;  the  Siamese  to  the  Malay 
race;  the  Hindoos  are  Caucasians;  the  Turks  are  Mongolians. 

Physiology  — i.  It  is  best,  if  it  can  be  so  arranged,  to  have  the 
light  come  upon  the  pupil's  book  from  behind  or  from  overhead. 
The  next  best  thing  is  to  have  it  come  from  the  left  side  and  so  much 
to  the  rear  of  the  pupil  as  convenient.  If  the  light  comes  over  the 
shoulder  or  from  above,  there  is  less  danger  of  that  "  shimmering" 
so  frequently  seen  upon  water  and  so  trying  to  the  eyes. 

2.  Among  the  more  valuable  disinfectants  are  chloride  of  lime» 
pure  air,  copperas,  charcoal,  permanganate  of  potash  (also  a  deodor- 
izer), and  carbolic  acid.  Nitrous  acid  is  also  a  powerful  disinfectant^ 
but  it  and  chloride  of  lime  should  not  be  used  in  a  room  where  an 
invalid  is. 

4.  Clothing  has  no  heat  in  itself  and  can  generate  none.  It  can 
only  prevent  the  heat  of  the  body  from  escaping  into  the  air  too  rap- 
idly.   The  body  is  thus  kept  warm  by  it. 

5.  A  simple  reflex  action  is  a  movement  of  some  part  of  the  body 
due  to  a  stimulus  or  to  pain  that  has  traveled  along  the  sensory  nerve 
to  the  spinal  cord,  and  been  reflected  along  the  motor  nerve  to  the 
muscles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sensation.  The  brain  is  usually  not 
conscious  of  the  matter. 

6.  No  action  of  any  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body  can  take  place 
without  a  change  in  its  substance.  The  work  done  by  a  muscle  is 
largely  due  to  the  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  This  is  during 
the  mechanical  change,  when  the  elongated  cells  of  the  fibrillas  ex- 
pand and  contract  alternately. 

7.  A  mixed  diet  is  necessary  because  no  one  article  of  food  will 
furnish  an  adult  all  the  elements  requisite  for  the  growth  and  repair 
of  the  body. 
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8.  (See  answer  to  question  3,  last  month). 

9.  Intestinal  digestion  is  the  digestion  of  the  food  in  the  smaller 
intestines.  This  food  usually  consists  of  fats,  oils,  starch  undigested 
by  the  saliva,  etc.  Its  digestion  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  pancreatic 
and  intestinal  juices,  and  to  the  bile. 

Theory  of  Teaching. — 1.  To  govern  a  school  is  to  control  it  as 
to  its  conduct,  and  to  direct  it  as  to  its  study.  It  is  governed  in  or- 
der to  secure  quiet  to  the  end  that  study  may  be  possible,  and  also 
that  pupils  may  learn  obedience  to  proper  rules,  and  thus  attain  the 
power  of  self-control. 

2.  The  characteristics  of  good  government  are  (<>)  cheerful  obe- 
dience, (^)  love  and  respect  for  the  teacher,  {c)  industry. 

3.  Punishment  is  the  infliction  of  pain,  either  mental  or  physical* 
for  some  offense.  The  objections  to  governing  a  school  by  punish- 
ments are,  (a)  that  it  puts  the  mind  in  a  condition  antagonistic  to 
study ;  (fi)  it  leaves  the  pupil  without  a  governing  motive  when  the 
fear  of  punishment  is  removed. 

4.  Governing  a  school  by  a  list  of  rules  has  the  effect  to  stimulate 
children  to  obey  the  letter  of  tbe  rule  rather  than  to  do  right.  Chil- 
dren governed  by  rules  will  frequently  do  a  thing  which  they  know 
to  be  wrong,  and  then  excuse  themselves  by  saying,  'There  is  no 
rule  against  doing  it."  Rules  can  not  be  madb  to  meet  all  emergen- 
cies, and  so  do  not  leave  a  teacher  free  to  exercise  his  best  discre- 
sion  in  regard  to  each  case. 

5.  Corporal  punishment  is  usually  bad  (a)  because  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  degrade  the  pupil  in  his  own  estimation,  and  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  associates ;  (^)  because  it  arouses  an  antagonistic  feeling 
toward  the  teacher;  (()  because  it  is  unphilosophical  to  presume 
that  mental  and  moral  reformation  can  be  secured  by  inflicting  bodily 
pain.  Corporal  punishment  is  justifiable  only  on  the  ground  that  it 
secures  the  aiiention  of  the  offender  to  moral  suasion. 

Reading. — i,  2,  and  3  In  teaching  a  child  to  read,  the  known 
elements  are  the  object,  its  picture  representative  and  its  oral-word 
representative.  The  unknown  element  is  the  written-word  repre- 
sentative. There  are  four  methods  of  traveling  from  these  known 
elements  to  the  unknown  one — the  alphabetic,  the  phonic,  the  word» 
and  the  combined  method.  All  of  these  have  been  used  with  suc- 
cess. The  first  and  second  are  essentially  synthetic,  the  third  ana- 
lytic, and  the  fourth  an  effort  to  judiciously  supplement  the  defects 
in  the  analytic  with  the  good  features  of  the  synthetic. 

The  "word  method'*  places  the  written  word  corresponding  ta 
some  familiar  oral  word  before  the  child,  teaches  this  written  form  as 
a  whole,  associates  it  with  the  object  through  the  oral  form,  pictures 
and  conversation,  and  then,  when  the  child  naturally  finds  out  that 
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this  form  is  composed  of  parts,  separates  it  into  parts  and  teaches 
the  names  of  those  parts,  /.  e.,  the  letters.  The  method  is  philosoph- 
ical because  the  child-mind  naturally  learns  by  observation,  analysis 
and  discrimination.  The  process  is  also  philosophical  because  the 
mind  goes  from  the  known  to  the  related  unknown,  and  that  through 
its  own  activity. 

The  phonic  method  begins  with  sounds,  teaches  letters  as  repre- 
sentatives of  these  sounds  and  words  as  groupings  or  combinations 
of  these  sounds.  It  then  associates  the  word  with  the  idea  represented 
by  it.  The  method  is  synthetic  and  proceeds  from  the  unknown  to 
the  known,  upon  an  arbitrary  and  artificial  basis,  and  hence  it  is  un- 
philosophical.  It  may  be  j udiciously  combined  with  the  word  method, 
however,  and  the  union  be  productive  of  good. 

When  the  child,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  has  become  awan 
that  the  word  printed  by  the  teacher  upon  the  board  or  seen  upon 
the  reading  chart,  is  made  up  of  parts,  the  time  has  come  to  teach 
him  those  parts,  ('.  e.,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In  this  two  things 
are  to  be  taught — the  names  of  the  letters  and  the  sounds  of  the  let- 
ters. The  former  are  more  readily  learned  than  the  latter.  But  the 
teacher,  by  pronouncing  the  sounds  of  such  words  as  contain  short 
vowels  and  easily  articulated  consonants,  may  interest  the  pupils, 
awaken  in  their  minds  a  desire  to  utter  these  words  as  sounds  also, 
and  thus,  by  gratifying  the  pupils*  own  wishes,  lead  them  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  phonic  elements  of  letters.  Thus,  by  a  judicious  com- 
bination of  the  phonic  and  the  word  method,  the  child  may  be  put 
in  the  way  of  readily  determining  for  itself  the  sounds  of  new  printed 
forms  similar  to  those  already  known. 

This  work  is  to  be  continued  only  until  the  pupil  has  formed  the 
habit  of  properly  associating  the  form,  the  sound  and  the  meaning 
-of  words.  By  the  time  1 50  to  200  words  are  thus  learned,  the  habit 
is  pretty  well  fixed. 

5.  Of  new  words  in  a  lesson  there  may  be  taught  their  general 
meaning,  their  specific  meaning,  ('.  e.,  their  meaning  as  used  in  the 
lesson,  their  pronunciation,  their  enunciation,  their  literal  form,  /. /., 
their  spelling,  etc.,  if  the  words  are  common  nouns.  If  proper  nouns, 
descriptions  of  various  Icinds,  as  biographical,  geographical,  literary, 
etc.,  may  be  given  or  required. 

Grammar.—  i  .  The  meaning  of  a  word  may  be  varied  by  inflec- 
tion, as,  ox,  oxen  ;  by  radical  change,  as,  mouse,  mice ;  by  an  aux- 
iliary term,  as,  I  go,  I  have  gone ;  by  its  use  in  the  sentence,  as.  the 
dog  runs,  the  man  struck  the  dog. 

2.  A  complex  sentence  consists  of  one  principal,  and  one  or  m^re 
subordinate  clauses.  A  compound  sentence  consists  oi  hvo  or  more 
simple  or  complex  sentences  of  equal  rank.     Complex — A  man  who 
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is  honest  will  be  respected.  Compound — **  Reading  makes  a  full 
man  ;  writing,  an  exact  man." 

3     "  Life  is  real."     Speak  ! 

4.  (i)  It  enables  one  to  discover  quickly  the  relations  of  words- 
in  sentences.     (2)  To  grasp  the  thought  therein  contained. 

5  I  intended  to  go,  but  was  prevented  by  the  weather.  'The  time 
of  going  is  present  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  intention.  The 
-  infinitive  expresses  relative  time. 

6.  Present  indicative,  past  indicative,  and  past  participle.  Some 
authors  include  the  present  participle.  All  other  forms  are  made 
from  these. 

7.  Complex  declarative  sentence.  Principal  clause,  "  It  is  better 
to  write  one  word  upon  the  rock."  Subordinate  clause,  "Than  (to 
write)  a  thousand  (words)  upon  the  water  or  the  sand  (is  better)." 
Logical  subject,  "To  write  one  word  upon  the  rock."  Subject  nom. 
is  "To  write,"  modified  by  the  direct  object  "word,"  and  by  prep, 
phrase  "upon  the  rock."  "Word  is  modified  by  the  definitive  ad- 
jective "one."  The  logical  predicate  is,  "is  better  than  a  thousand 
upon  the  water  or  the  sand."  "Is"  is  the  pred.  verb  (or  copula) 
combined  with  pred.  adjective  "better."  "Better"  (is  better)  is 
modified  by  the  adverbial  clause  of  comparison,  "than  (to  write)  a 
thousand  upon  the  water,"  etc.,  of  which  "  to  write  "  is  the  sub.  nom., 
modified  by  the  object  "thousand,"  and  also  by  the  compound  prep, 
phrase  "upon  the  water  and  the  sand."  "It"  is  the  anticipative 
subject,  and  "  than"  the  subordinate  connective  of  the  sentence. 

8.  (1)  ^  noun :  Painting  is  a  fine  art.  (2)  An  adjective :  He  is 
an  edutated  man.  (3)  An  adverb :  The  sun  is  scorching  YatA,  (4). 
A  noun  retaining  its  syntax  as  a  verb:  Gathering  nuts  affords 
pleasure. 

9.  Adverbs,  conjunctions,  relative  pronouns.  I  saw  where  Warren 
fell.  November  has  been  warm»  but  winter  is  coming.  I  that  speak 
to  you  am  he. 

10.  "Is"  is  a  verb,  neuter,  irregular,  indicative,  present,  third, 
singular,  to  agree  with  its  subject  "friend."  "  About "  is  a  prepo- 
sition, and  shows  relation  between  "  is  "  and  "  to  leave."  "  To  leave"' 
is  an  infinitive  used  as  a  noun,  and  is  the  object  of  the  preposition 
"about." 

U.  S.  History. — i.  The  Mound-builders.  They  were  great  build- 
ers, and  had  a  knowledge  of  engineering,  metallurgy,  weaving,  and 
other  arts  of  civilized  life. 

2.  Emigration  generally  moves  in  parallel  lines. 

3.  London  Company  and  Plymouth  Company.    By  James  I. 

4.  Under  Governor  Berkeley,  the  people  of  Virginia  were  much 
oppressed.  When  the  frontier  settlements  were  attacked  by  Indians, 
the  government  failed  to  give  them  sufficient  protection.     In  thi» 
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crisis,  a  youns:  lawyer,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  people,  defeated  the  Indians,  and  then  faced  the  Governor,  who 
had  denounced  him  as  a  traitor.  Bacon  was  driven  out  of  James- 
town, and  the  village  was  burned. 

The  results  were  disastrous  to  popular  freedom  in  Virginia,  for  un- 
der the  vit:tonous  aristocracy  education  was  forbidden,  the  printing 
press  was  silenced,  and  most  oppressive  taxation  prevailed. 

5.  To  assume  the  debts  contracted  by  the  States  during  the  Rev- 
olution, and  to  pay  the  national  debt  in  full.  The  establishment  of 
a  mint  and  a  national  bank,  and  the  levying  of  taxes  upon  imported 
goods  and  distilled  spirits. 

6.  The  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill  was  an  extension  of  the  principle 
of  the  Omnibus  Bill,  which  provided  for  the  formation  of  new  States 
and  Territories,  leaving  the  question  of  slavery  to  the  decision  of  the 
settlers.  The  struggle  which  ensued  in  those  Territories  intensified 
the  bitter  feeling  between  North  and  South,  and  hastened  the  Civil 
War. 

7.  In  both  wars  the  first  shedding  of  blood  occurred  on  the  19th 
of  April. 

8.  It  taught  the  people  of  the  North  what  was  the  real  character 
of  the  war :  that  the  enemy  were  brave  and  determined,  and  cotdd 
be  conquered  only  by  the  exertion  of  all  their  strength. 

9.  Foreign  nations  learned  to  respect  the  power  of  the  United 
States  government  which  had  proved  its  ability  for  self-preservation. 
In  our  own  nation  the  Jove  of  country  was  deepened  and  intensified, 
and  the  principle  established  that  the  United  States  is  a  nation,  oae 
and  indivisible. 

10.  The  Geneva  arbitration  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon 
claims  for  damages  done  to  the  United  States  by  the  fitting  out  of 
Confederate  privateers  in  English  ports.  The  tribunal  awarded  fif- 
teen and  a  half  million  dollars,  in  gold,  as  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
Great  Britain. 


MISCELLANY. 


Frankfort. — The  schools  all  full— 850  pupils  present.  The  new 
school-rooms  are  little  less  than  elegant.  R.  G.  Boone  is  holding 
the  helm  and  directing  wisely. 

The  Benton  County  School  Journal^  edited  by  the  county  super- 
intendent, B.  F.  Johnson,  is  a  neat  little  monthly  paper  containing 
much  excellent  matter  for  teachers, 

Purdue  University  now  has  20$  students — 25  more  in  the  Fresh- 
man class  this  year  than  last.  Pres.  Smart  seems  to  be  directing 
afiairs  with  discretion,  and  everything  is  prosperous. 
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The  Orland  Academy  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  under  the 
principalship  of  J.  W.  Han  an.  The  n'ormal  department  numbered 
between  sixty  and  seventy  students  during  the  fall  term. 

W.  J.  Bell,  having  bought  his  partner's  interest  in  TAe  American, 
(formerly  Northern  Ind,  School  Journal) ,  has  sold  out  to  a  man  who 
proposes  to  remove  the  paper  to  Iowa.    So  says  a  Valparaiso  paper. 

MiSHAWAKA  is  wide  awake  in  its  school  interests.  Supt  Boltz, 
who  is  serving  his  second  year  on  an  increased  salary,  is  giving  good 
satisfaction.  The  high  school  is  prospering  well  under  the  charge 
of  Geo.  A.  Powles. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  City  Superintendents  of  Eastern  In- 
diana and  Western  Ohio,  at  Winchester,  Ind.,  December  5  and  6,  to 
discuss  school  supervision.  A  large  attendance  is  expected.  Such 
meetings  always  result  in  good. 

Ft.  Wayne  College  has  opened  with  excellent  prospects.  The 
new  building  is  approaching  completion  and  will  afford  ample  ac- 
commodations. W.  F.  Yocum,  the  President,  is  one  of  the  leading 
educational  thinkers  of  the  age. 

MuNCiE. — A  recent  brief  visit  in  the  Muncie  schools  was  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  writer  that  excellent  work  is  being  done.  Both  the 
discipline  and  the  instruction  are  certainly  much  above  the  average. 
Supt.  Bloss  is  an  efficient  worker. 

iT  The  Tri-State  Normal,  at  Angola,  has  new  commodious  build- 
ings, beautifully  situated.  The  attendance  of  the  fall  term  has  reached 
about  fifty,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  seem  flattering.  C.  £• 
Kercher,  as  principal,  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  energetic  teachers  who 
understand  their  business. 

St.  Joseph  Count  v  schools  are  as  well  organized  as  those  of -any 
other  county  in  the  State.  Trustees  work  with  the  superintendent 
and  aid  him  in  all  his  plans.  Several  hundred  dollars  were  expended 
in  premiums  for  school  work  at  the  county  fair  last  fall.  Supt.  Moon 
plans  well  and  executes  well. 

Randolph  County. — The  schools,  are  fuller  than  usual  and  all 
doing  well.  Supt.  Leslie  is  awake  to  every  interest.  He  sent  out 
circulars  and  urged  an  observance  of  "Arbor  Day"  both  last  spring 
and  this  fall  with  good  results.  Work  is  being}'preparecl  fur  the 
National  Exhibit  at  New  Orleans.  The  Reading  Circle  is  at  work 
"in  spots*'  and  spreading. 

Warsaw. — John  P.  Mather,  Supt.  Schools  in  nice  order.  An  ex- 
cellent corps  of  teachers.  An  excellent  school  library.  Every  room 
supplied  with  appropriate  reading  matter  in  the  form  of  books,  mag^ 
azines  and  papers.     Pupils  and  teachers  raise  most  of  the  money  by 
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means  of  entertainments.  On  Nov.  14th  the  Operetta,  "  Red  Riding 
Hood**  was  given,  and  was  a  decided  success.  [From  our  Note- 
Book  —Ed.] 

Winchester. — £.  H.  Butler  is  serving  his  eighth  year  as  superin* 
tendenti  and  has  everything  in  good  working  order.  He  took  charge 
with  one  building,  seven  teachers,  and  425  pupils ;  now  there  are 
three  buildings,  twelve  teachers,  and  700  pupils.  Winchester  en- 
rolls 94  percent  of  its  enumeration.  There  is  a  good  school  library 
of  over  500  volumes  The  apparatus  and  specimens  for  teaching 
the  natural  sciences,  are  more  than  often  found.  C.  H.  Wood  is 
principal  of  a  good  high  school  and  is  doing  excellent  work. 


INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 


XXXI  Session — December  2g,  jo,  j/,  1884. 
PROGR  A  M. 

Monday  Evening.  7:30. — i.  Opening  Exercises.  2.  Address  of 
retiring  President,  Jno.  S.  Irwin,  Ft.  Wayne.  3.  Inaugural  Address, 
H.  B.  Hill,  Supt.  Dearborn  county.  4.  Miscellaneous  Business — 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

Tuesday,  9  a.  m  — i.  Opening  Exercises.  2.  Paper — "The  Free- 
belian  Idea,'*  Mrs.  E.  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis.  Discussion  opened 
by  D.  M.  Nelson,  Supt.  Jasper  county.  3.  Address — "The  Moral 
Education  of  the  Young,"  Rev.  O.  C.  McCulloch,  Indianapolis.  4. 
Paper— •*  Profit  and  Loss  of  the  Graded  School  System,"  D.  D. 
Luke,  Supt.  Schools,  Ligonier.  Discussion  opened  by  W.  H.  Elson» 
Supt.  Parke  county. 

Afternoon,  2:00. — i.  Paper — "Education — A  Way,  a  Method,  or 
a  Science?"  G.  F.  Kenaston,  Supt.  Schools,  Attica.  Discussion. 
2.  Annual  Address — "  Learning  to  Do  by  Doing,**  Col.  F.  W.  Parker, 
Normal ville,  Ills.  3.  Miscellaneous  Business — Appointment  of  Com- 
mittee on  Officers. 

Evening,  7:30. — Popular  Lecture— "Womanhood  in  Shakespeare/* 
Wallace  Bruce,  New  York. 

Wednesday,  9  a.  m. — i.  Opening  Exercises.  2.  Paper — "Person* 
ality  in  Teaching,'*  Ella  E.  Munson,  late  Supt.  of  Schools,  MitcheU. 
Discussion  opened  by  Jos.  Carhart,  Professor  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
DePauw  University.  3.  Address — "  The  Philosophy  of  Teaching," 
E.  E.  White,  LL.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Recess,  4.  Paper — "The 
Citizenship  of  the  Teacher,"  Edward  Taylor,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Vin- 
cennes.    Discussion  opened  by  Erastus  Test,  Richmond  N.  SchooL 

Afternoon^  2:00.  —  1.  A  Paper — "The  Examination  Question," 
Margaret  Lawrence,  Teacher  Science  and  English,  Frankfort  High 
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School.  Discussion  opened  by  F.  D.  Churchill,  Supt  Schools,  Aurora. 
2.  Paper — *«Thc  Element  of  Trust  in  Government,"  Harriet  E. 
Leonard,  Prin.  Jefferson  School,  Ft.  Wayne.  Discussion  opened  by 
R.  A.  Ogg.  Prin.  H.  School,  New  Albany.  3.  Reports  of  Committees. 
4.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Hotels. — Headquarters  at  "Grand  Hotel" — Rate,  |2  00  per  day. 
Other  Hotels — Bates  House,  $2.50;  English  Hotel,  I1.50;  Occidental 
Hdtel,  I1.50;  New-Denison,  full  rates.  The  reduced  rates  will  be 
given  only  to  those  having  certificates  showing  payment  of  annual  dues. 

Railroads, — The  following  railroads  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at 
2  cents  per  mile  each  way,  upon  presentation  of  certificate  from  the 
Railroad  Secretary.  The  tickets  can  be  purchased  Dec.  27-8-9.  good 
till  Jan.  1st.  All  railroads  centering  at  Indianapolis,  also  the  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana ;  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute ;  Ft.  Wayne,  Cincin- 
nati &  Louisville ;  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Send  for  certificates  early, 
to  C.  S.  Olcott,  Railroad  Secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Programs  are  ready  for  distribution.  For  these,  or  general  infor- 
mation, address  E.  E.  Smith, 

Ch'n  Ex,  Com.,  LaFayette,  Ind. 


High  School  Section. — Meets  Decemb<>r  29,  at  2  p.  m.,  in  the 
new  Congregational  church.  Program. — "The  High  School's  place 
in  the  Educational  Economy,"  H.  G.  Woody,  Prin.  of  High  School, 
Kokomo.  Discussion  opened  by  J.  C.  Black,  Frin.  of  High  School, 
Logansport.  "  Methods  of  Teaching  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in  the  High  Schools  of  Indiana,"  G.  P.  Brown,  Pres.  State  Nor- 
mal, Terre  Haute.  Discussion  opened  by  E.  E.  Smith,  Professor  of 
English  Literature,  Purdue  University.  "  The  Scientific  Method  and 
its  Educational  Value,"  Chas.  R.  Dryer,  M.  D.,  of  High  School,  Yx.. 
Wayne.  Discussion  opened  by  Miss  M.  Hazelett,  Prin.  Centennial 
School,  LaFayette.  Tuesday,  9  a.  m. — "  Methods  of  Teaching  Sci- 
ence in  the  High  School,"  D.  W.  Dennis,  Prof,  of  Science,  Earlham 
College.  Methods  of  Teaching  Physics  Illustrated — J.  P.  Naylor, 
Department  of  Science,  High  School,  Indianapolis.  General  Dis- 
cussion. "  How  to  make  the  Library  do  most  Service  to  the  School." 
James  Baldwin,  Supt.  Schools,  Rushyille.  Discussion  opened  by 
Temple  H.  Dunn,  Supt.  Crawfordsville  Schools.  "Studies  Neces- 
sary for  the  Duties  of  Life,"  D.  S.  Kelly,  Supt.  Jeflfersonville  schools. 

G  F.  Kenaston,  Ch'n  Ex.  Com. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  issued  new  Long* 
fellow  and  Whittier  Calendars  for  1885.     They  are  beautifuL 
4 
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INDIANA  TEACHERS*  READING  CIRCLE. 


OUTLINE    OF 

§yor/^  in  Brooks^  Mental  Science,  for  Dec,  1884,    Subject :    Percef- 
Hon,  Pa^es  8^-126, 

I.  Definitions  of  Terms. 

1.  Organism.     Sentient  organism. 

2.  Reflex  Action.    (See  Physiologies). 

3.  Perception.    (Along  with  this  topic*  r/-read  the  text  on  this 

topic,  pages  31,  48.  51,  58.  75  ) 

4.  Acquired  Perceptions. 

By  tar  the  greater  part  of  our  perceptions  are  acquired. 

— Edward  /.  ffamiiton. 
True  perception  is  the  act  only  of  educated  senses. 

— yardine. 
Our  senses  testify  truly,  but  we  sometimes  deceive  our- 
selves by  the  inference  we  draw  from  their  evidence. 

— Abercrombie, 

II.  Distinctions  of  Terms. 

1.  The  ego,  and  the  non-ego. 

The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky, 
What  time  his  tender  palm  is  prest 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast, 
Has  never  thought  that,  "This  is  I.** 
But  as  he  grows  he  gathers  much, 
And  learns  the  use  of  **  I "  and  "  me,** 
And  finds  "  I  am  not  what  I  see. 
And  other  than  the  things  I  touch.** 

—  Tennyson — In  Memcriam. 

2.  Sensation  and  Perception. 

The  grouping  of  sensations  forms  perceptions. — Quick, 
By  each  sense,  there  can  be  only  one  kind  of  sensation. 

— yarding. 
In  obtaining  knowledge  of  objects,  sensations  must  pre- 
cede attention,  and  both  sensation  and  attention  are 
necessary  to  perception. — Jokonnot, 

3.  Occasion  and  Cause. 

There  are  occasions  and  causes,  why  and  wherefore  in 
all  things. — Shakespeare, 

III.  Biographies. 

la  Agassiz: — Read  Longfellow's  poem,  "  The  Fiftieth  Birth- 
day of  Agassiz  ;*'  also,  '*  Agassiz  **  in  Whipple's'  "  Char- 
acter and  Characteristic  Men." 

2.    Linnaeus. 
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3.  Cuvier : — When  at  the  age  of  19,  the  casual  dissection  of 
a  cuttlefish,  induced  Cuvier  to  study  the  anatomy  of  the 
mollusca ;  and  the  examina^on  of  some  fossil  brachio- 
pods,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  comparing  fossil, 
with  living  animals — ^the  two  greatest  works  of  his  life. 

IV.  Items  of  Special  Professional  Import. 

I.    The  Relation  of  Observation  to  Modern  Education. 

(a)  What  an  educated  mind  can  do  without  the  help  of 

educated  senses,  is  seen,  uselessly  shelved  in  our 
libraries ;  what  the  senses  and  the  hands,  unaided 
by  the  cultivated  mind,  are  doing,  fills  up  our 
stores  of  coarse  products,  eagerly  sought  after ; 
and  what|both  educated  senses  and  mind,  in  con- 
cert, can  accomplish,  is  proudly  exposed  to  view 
in  the  rivalries  of  modern  nations. — Seguin, 

{b)  The  education  of  the  senses  neglected,  all  after  ed- 
ucation partakes  of  a  drowsiness,  a  haziness,  an 
insufficiency,  which  it  is  impossible  to  cure.  Ex- 
haustive observation  is  an  element  in  all  great 
success. — Spencer. 

{c)  In  no  way  can  the  perceptive  faculties  be  cultivated 
so  surely  as  by  the  study  of  natural  objects. — Jo- 
hannot. 
3.    The  Relation  of  Perception  to  Knowledge. 

{a)  To  exercise  the  senses  in  the  best  way  so  as  to  ac- 
cumulate the  richest  store  of  clear  impressions, 
is  the  first  step  in  the  attainment  of  wise  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  about  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  An  eye  uncultivated  in  a  nice  detection  of 
form,  means  a  limitation  of  all  after-knowledge. 
Imagination  will  be  hazy ;  thought,  loose  and  in- 
accurate, where  the  preliminary  stage  of  percep- 
tion has  been  hurried  over.  The  best  modem 
theories  of  education  have  grasped  this  truth,  and 
tried  to  impress  it  on  teachers'  minds. — Sully.  • 

(b)  There  is  an  odd  saying  that  "Wonder  is  the  begin- 

ning of  all  philosophy. — Baine. 

3.  The  Relation  of  Perception  to  Science. 

4.  The  Differences  of  Perceptive  Powers. 

V.  Summaries. 

1.  Summarize  the  Conditions  of  Perception. 

2.  "  **  '•  "   best  Observation. 

3.  "  "  Characteristics  of  Acquired  Perceptions. 

4.  •'  "  Products  of  the  Special  Senses. 
5. '  •*  "  Applications  of  Perception. 

6.  "  "    Differences  of  perceptive  Powers. 
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VI.  Collateral  Refbrencbs. 

I.  Spencer,  (Education) — pages  1 16-125. 

a.  Johonnot, — pages  62-3,  178. 

3.  Wayland,  (Mental  Philosophy) — pages  77-86. 

4.  Education,  (Bicknell's  Bimonthly,  March  '84) — ^pp.  3S3-4* 

November  '81,  pp.  173—7. 
Besides  these  much  valuable  material  may  be  found  in 
current  educational  publications,  upon  "Perception,'* 
"Observation,"  "The  Cultivation  of  the  Senses,**  "Sdr 
ence  Teaching,"  etc.  All  of  which  may  be  profitably 
read  in  connection  with  this  month's  lesson.  It  is  a 
part  of  each  one*s  education  to  learn  to  use  a//  avail- 
able aids  in  studying  any  subject. 

VII.  Mental  Science  Notes. 

1.  All  perception  requires  some  degree  of  attention  to  what 

is  present. — Su/(y, 

2.  To  observe  is  to  look  at  a  thing  closely,  to  take  careful 

note  of  its  several  parts  — U, 

3.  Qpod  observation  consists  in  careful  and  minute  atten- 

tion to  what  is  before  us. — U. 

4.  The  faculty  of  perception,  united  with  the  endeavor  to 

attain  clear  consciousness  of  the  ideas,  received  by 
means  of  exerted  attention,  is  the  life  of  thought. — 
JVumyer, 

5.  Observation  may  be  called  regulated  perception. — 51w/^. 

6.  The  modes  of  action  of  perceptive  faculties  are.  Sensa- 

tion, Attention,  Observation,  and  Perception ;  their 
impelling  force  is  curiosity. — Swe/f,      R.  G.  Boone. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Ta/J^  on  Teacking— Pages  71  to  94,  inclusive. 

Spelling— What  is  the  purpose  of  learning  to  spell?  What  is 
the  relative  value  of  oral  and  written  spelling  ? 

The  important  thought  in  this  chapter  is  that  learning  to  spell  is 
learning  to  construct  an  accurate  mental  image  of  the  word.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  accurate  observation,  which  is  greatly  assisted 
by  making  the  word. 

Oral  spelling  may  be  used  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  image  in  the 
mind  of  the  child,  but  should  not  be  employed  in  constructing  this 
image  in  the  first  place. 

The  author's  suggestions  about  trial  spelling  and  guessing  should 
be  followed  by  every  teacher.  There  is  far  too  much  time  wasted 
in  most  of  the  schools  in  learning  to  spell,  and  the  actual  results  arc 
very  unsatisfactory  after  all  this  great  expenditure  of  energy.' 
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It  is  by  giving  attention  to  the  forms  of  words  in  reading  that  we 
team  to  spell.  The  child  should  be  taught  early  to  picture  the  word 
correctly  in  his  mind.  The  author's  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of 
doing  this  are  excellent.  ^ 

Writing. — (i)  The  forms  of  the  letters,  and  (2)  the  proper  hand- 
ling of  the  pen,  are  the  essential  things  in  writing.  How  should 
these  forms  be  taught  ?  Discuss  the  author's  order  of  teaching  the 
letters.  When  should  "technical"  writing  begin?  When  should 
writing  with  the  pen  be  commenced? 

Composition. — There  are  two  kinds  of  composition,  viz.,  oralznA 
written.  The  importance  of  giving  more  systematic  and  persistent 
training  in  correct  talking  is  justly  emphasized  by  the  author. 

Correct  oral  expression  may  be  practical  in  connection  with  correct 
written  expression  ;  in  fact,  must  be,  if  well  taught.  Every  incorrect 
sentence  uttered  by  the  child  affords  an  opportunity  for  training  in 
•  oral  composition  which  should  not  be  neglected.  Note  the  author's 
remarks  about  the  mastery  of  single  sentences  before  passing  on  to 
the  construction  of  connected  discourse.  In  what  order  should  the 
child  write  (i)  from  printed  copy,  (2)  from  dictation^  and  (3)  his  own 
invention  ?  What  kind  of  connected  discourse  of  the  child's  own 
invention  should  be  first  practiced?  What  should  be  the  attain- 
ments of  a  child  in  talking  and  writing  at  the  age  of  ten  years  ? 
What  is  the  value  of  technical  grammar  as  an  agency  in  teaching 
correct  use  of  language  ?  When  should  the  study  of  technical  gram- 
mar begin  ?  What  use,  if  any^  should  be  made  of  primary  gram- 
mars ?  What  is  their  value  as  a  disciplinary  study  ?  In  what  does 
this  value  consist?  What  use  can  be  made  of  the  other  subjects  of 
study  in  the  schools  to  teach  written  composition  ?    Geo.  P.  Brown. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Steuben  County. — The  institute  of  this  county  was  held  during 
the  week  beginning  November  lotb,  and  was  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  most  profitable  yet  held.  In  addition  to  an  able  corps  of  home 
workers,  the  following  persons  from  abroad  rendered  valuable  aid : 
D.  M.  Fisk,  Hilsdale  College.  Mich.;  T.  V.  Irish,  Lima,  O.;  Carrie 
B.  Sharpe,  Prin.  Westminster  Home  School,  Fort  Wayne,  and  W.  A. 
Bell,  Indianapolis.  Evening  lectures  were  given  by  Bell,  Fisk,  Miss 
Sharpe,  and  J.  W.  Riley,  the  Hoosier  poet.  R.  V.  Carlin,  the  county 
superintendent,  is  highly  respected  by  teachers  and  citizens,  and  is 
doing  an  excellent  work. 

Dubois  County. — Institute  met  at  Jasper  November  i/tfa.  The 
organization  was  completed  in  five  minuses,  and  work  began  at  once. 
Enrollment  87— not  so  large  as  usual,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  per 
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cent,  was  allowed  as  in  former  years.  Home  instructors,  Clias.  E. 
Clarke,  Jas.  H.  Logan,  and  A.  M.  Sweeney.  W.  A.  Bell  did  most 
of  the  work  on  Friday,  and  lectured  both  Thursday  and  Friday  even- 
ings. His  work  and  his  lectures  were  well  received.  A  large  num- 
ber of  our  teachers  will  enter  the  Reading  Circle,  and  work  will  be 
prepared  for  the  New  Orleans  Exhibit.  The  educational  interests  in 
this  county  are  improving,  and  were  never  in  better  hands.  Supt 
A.  M.  Sweeney  is  progressive  and  is  •*  hewing  to  the  line.**  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
[The  editor  of  the  Journal  was  never  more  kindly  received  by 

teachers,  and  desires  to  express  his  thanks  ] 
t 
Porter  County. — The  institute  opened  at  Valparaiso  November 
17th.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  county  subject  to  the  county 
superintendent  is  103.  Ninety  teachers  answered  the  first  roll  call 
Monday  forenoon.  This  record  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  The 
promptness  and  regularity  during  the  week  were  remarkable  and  the 
general  interest  was  as  good  as  could  be  asked.  The  work  was  em- 
inently practical  and  suggestive.  The  home  instructors  were  H.  B. 
Brown,  W.  H.  Banta,  Dr.  D.  J.  Loring,  W.  C.  Ransburg,  Mr.  Long,  and 
others.  W.  A.  Bell  was  present  three  days  and  gave  an  evening  lec- 
ture. The  county  superintendent,  Homer  W.  Porter,  does  not  make 
much  noise  about  it,  but  is  doing  an  excellent  work. 

DeKalb  County. — The  county  teachers*  institute  met  at  Auburs, 
October  26th.  The  attendance  was  good  throughout,  with  enroll- 
ment of  175.  The  foreign  instructors  were  W.  A.  Bell,  Prof.  Kircher, 
Prof.  Euris,  Prof.  Fisk,  of  Hilsdale,  Mich.,  Miss  Carrie  B  Sharp,  and 
Prof.  Irish,  Ada,  O.  The  system  of  diagraming,  by  Prof.  Irish,  was 
considered  by  all  teachers  to  be  the  best  in  use,  and  will  be  used  by 
most  of  our  teachers  the  coming  year.  Our  home  teachers,  B.  B. 
Horner,  W.  Harrison,  and  T.  J.  Saunders,  did  excellent  work. 

Evening  lectures  weife  delivered  by  Messrs.  Bell,  Levering,  Sain- 
ders,  and  Fisk.  Supt.  Merica  received  many  compliments  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  institute. 

Will  Franks,  )  ^., 
Anna  Teeters,  j  '^^-^^' 


PERSONAL. 


Jacob  Jones  is  in  cKarge  at  Holland. 

N.  Schnell  is  at  the  head  at  Celestine. 

C.  A.  Segur  has  charge  of  the  Hamilton  schools. 

A.  S.  Preston  is  principal  of  the  Fremont  schools. 

Dora  Hope,  a  State  Normalite,  is  principal  at  Ireland. . 

H.  H.  Keep  is  principal  of  the  Pleasant  Lake  graded  schooh 
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Wm.  Reed  continues  in  charge  of  the  Hartford  City  schools. 

Jas.  H.  Logan,  formerly  of  Grandview,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
Jasper  schools. 

Lee  Ault,  late  of  Hagerstown,  is  now  superintendent  of  the  Cen- 
treville  schools. 

A.  B.  Stevens  has  entered  his  second  year  as  principal  of  the 
Angola  schools.. 

Chas.  £.  Clarke  is  serving  his  eighth  year  as  principal  of  the  Hunt- 
ingburg  schools,  with  an  increased  salary. 

F.  V.  Irish,  of  Lima,  O.,  author  of  a  book  of  Grammar  Analysis. 
has  visited  a  few  of  our  Indiana  institutes  and  has  done  some  excel- 
lent work  in  his  specialty. 

W.  B.  Sayler,  who  has  for  some  time  been  conducting  a  teachers* 
bureau  at  Logan  sport,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  American 
Normal  College,  at  that  place. 

Jas  R.  Hart,  late  superintendent  of  Switzerland  county,  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  Thorntown  schools,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Mamie 
Kessler,  an  excellent  teacher  of  Vevay. 

A.  W.  Dunkle  is  now  serving  his  sixth  term  in  the  Delphi  public 
schools  at  an  increased  salary.  His  schools  are  reported  in  excellent 
condition.    He  and  all  his  teachers  have  joined  the  reading  circle. 

A.  W.  Clancy,  former  Supt.  of  Delaware  county,  now  agent  for 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co..  with  headquarters  at  DeMoines,  Iowa,  recently 
made  the  Journal  office  a  friendly  call.  He  is  looking  well,  feeling 
well,  and  doing  well. 

Prof.  D  M.  Fisk.  of  Hillsdale  College,  Mich.,  is  frequently  called 
to  do  institute  work  and  lecture  in  Northeastern  Indiana.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  instructive,  and  effective  instructors  in  the  field. 
County  superintendents  can  not  do  better  than  to  secure  his  services. 
The  more  visits  he  makes  to  Indiana  the  better  it  is  for  the  State. 

W.  C.  Ransburg,  for  several  years  past  one  of  the  editors  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  American,  is  noted  as  a  "natural  science  man.*'  He 
has  sold  his  interest  in  the  magazine,  has  supplied  himself  with  ex- 
cellent apparatus  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  is  now  devoting  himself 
to  lecturing.  He  has  the  ability  to  give  instructive  and  interesting 
entertainments.     His  address  is  Valparaiso, 

W.  H.  Banta,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the ' Valparaiso 
schools  for  many  years,  is  still  popular  and  doing  excellent  work. 
Through  his  energy  his  schools  are  well  supplied  with  charts,  maps, 
reference  library,  and  extensive  collections  and  material  to  aid  in 
study  of  geology,  natural  history,  and  chemistry.  He  is  certainly 
doing  well  considering  that  in  addition  to  his  school  work  he  owns 
and  oversees  two  large  farms. 

John  W.  Holcombe,  the  present  incumbent,  has  been  re-elected 
to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Mr.  Holcombe 
has  so  administered  his  high  office  as  to  more  than  meet  the  expec- 
tation of  his  friends  and  to  totally  disarm  all  opposition  on  account 
of  his  youth.  He  has  given  general  satisfaction  and  will  enter  his 
new  term  of  office  with  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  educational 
fk-aternity  without  regard  to  political  preferences.  See  the  biograph* 
ical  sketch  of  Mr.  Holcombe  on  another  page. 
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BOOK  TABLE. 


Books  to  be  Noticed  next  Month. — "The  Great  Temperance 
Controversy,**  by  R.  L.  Fletcher,  of  ludianapolis.  "Analytical  Elo- 
cution,** by  E  Murdoch ;  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  "  Elements  of 
Geology.**  by  C.  F.  Holder;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  "  Hadley's  Greek 
Grammar,"  by  Frederic  De  Forest  Allen ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Colloquial  Exercises  and  Select  German  Reader,  By  William 
Deutsch,  teacher  of  German,  high  school,  St.  Louis. 

This  little  book  contains :  One  hundred  select  stories ;  Miscella- 
neous reading  matter,  consisting  of  fairy  tales,  extracts  from  history, 
etc. ;  A  collection  of  most  common  verbs  and  adjectives,  of  short 
pl^rases,  idiomatic  expressions,  copious  English  notes,  a  complete 
vocabulary,  and  a  selection  of  twelve  standard  poems.  One  can 
not  help  learning  Grammar  easily,  if  he  follows  faithfully  the  direc- 
tions laid  down  in  this  book.    Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers. 

The  Vtking  Bodleys,  By  Horace  E.  Scudder.  Boston :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Bodley  books,  which  are  the  delight  of  the  young  folks,  have 
received  an  accession  just  in  time  for  the  holidays.  Those  who  have 
kept  pace  with  this  family  in  their  journeyings  will  be  glad  to  make 
this  new  trip  with  them  to  Norway,  if  it  is  in  early  winter.  After  a 
winter  spent  in  the  south  of  Europe,  they  journey  as  far  north  in 
Norway  as  anybody  can  go.  They  visit  the  home  of  Hans  Anderson 
and  sojourn  a  while  in  the  town  where  Ole  Bull  was  born.  After 
completing  this  Scandinavian  trip,  they  return  home,  never  again  to 
set  forth  on  their  rambling  journeys.  We  are  told  that  this  is  the 
last  of  the  Bodleys. 

George  Eliofs  Poems,  Published  by  T.  \.  Crowcll.  New  York. 
Illustrated. 

This  volume  contains  the  complete  poetical  works  of  this  most 
gifted  author.  The  Spanish  Gypsy  occupies  most  of  the  book,  while 
the  remaining  space  is  filled  with  shorter  poems  of  great  beauty. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  very  fine,  are  by  Schell,  Taylor,  and  St. 
John  Harper.  An  article  by  Matthew  Brown,  on  George  Eliot  as  a 
poet,  adds  interest  to  the  book.  In  style  of  binding  and  excellence 
of  paper,  print  and  illustration,  the  book  is  beyond  criticism.  It  is 
a  very  lovely  book  for  a  Christmas  gift. 

Worthington' s  Annual,  by  R.  Worthington,  770  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  a  book  for  children  of  all  ages.  Even  the  youngest  will  turn 
its  leaves  with  delight  to  view  the  lovely  pictures,  the  older  ones  will 
linger  to  read  the  stories,  while  the  grown  up  boys  and  girls  of  30  or 
more  years,  will  spend  an  hour  or  so  with  great  profit,  reading  and 
gazing.  The  pictures  are  more  numerous  than  the  pages,  and  many 
of  them  are  the  beautiiul  colored  prints,  which  each  year  are  more 
nearly  approaching  perfection.  Parents  could  not  make  a  better 
selection  for  a  holiday  gift  to  their  children  and  themselves. 

Gems  for  Little  Singers.  By  Elizabeth  N.  Emerson  and  Gertrude 
Swayne.     Boston  :    Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

This  little  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  beautifully  printed, 
and  is  exactly  what  its  name  says  it  is — Gems  for  Little  Singers.  It 
is  intended  especially  for  use  in  kindergartens  and  primary  schools. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


The  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  Raiiwav — **Bee  Line  Route" — are  making 
preparations  for  a  large  travel  to  New  Orleans  on  account  of  the  Great  Ex- 
position which  commences  DecemHei  ist.  This  is  a  fnvorite  route  via  Mat- 
toon,  Ills  ,  and  the  Illinois  Central  Railway.  Round  trip  tickets  at  low  rate 
will  soon  be  on  sale. 

OUR  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

By  HuRERT  M.  Skinner. 
Revised  and  corrected  from  the  sketches  published  in  this  Journal,  printed 
fitjc  paper,  with  newly  eng^raved   portrait  of  each  Superintendent.     Sent  by 
m.iil  on  receipt  of  fifty  <ents.     Only  a  limited  number  printed.     Order  at 
once,  of  Hubert  M.  Skinner,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

EJVERY  lady  interested  in  Art  Needlework,  Fancy  Work,  and  every 
branch  of  amateur  Art  Floriculture,  Fashion.  Cookerv  or  Music  should  send 
15  cents  for  the  current  number  of  Strawbrid^e  &*  Clothier's  Quarterly^  I20 
pa^es,  4  pages  new  music  and  over  i,ooo  engravings  each  number.     Address 

i2-4t         STRAWBRincE  &  Clothier,  Eighth  and  Market  Sts  ,  Philada. 

CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  phystciian,  retire<i  from  practice,  having  had  placed  in  his  bands  by  an  East 
India  mi»siouary  he  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  (he  speedy  and  permanent 
•cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis.  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  alt  Throntand  Lung  AflTectiona, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after 
having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fallows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  deure  to  relieve 
hnman  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German, 
French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail  bv  address- 
ing with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Novas,  149  Power's  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  10^ 


%  LONG  LOANS. 


(IIID  MCU/  QPUnni  AIRQ  ^^  'he  bekt  and  cheapest  system  for  conducting  schools  in 
UUn  nLf!  UUnUUL  nlUugood  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  chron« 
credit  cards  50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo 
excelsior  caids,  price  per  set  $1 ;  half  set  50c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  remembrance, 
address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  at  5.  10.  15,  30  and  95c. 
per  doz.     Lar^  set  samples  aoc.    If  vou  do  not  care  to  order  samples  send  any  amount 

Su  wish ;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will  surely  please  you.   Price 
t,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes  free      All  postpaid  by  mail.     Stamps  taken      Please 
send  a  trial  order.     Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.  lo-iy 

J;. 

Of-    oder^riL.  li^i-^Jia  CiiJj  !+ j  Rfi>riis  fur  jjEirtJcn 

i»rfc,iv.Bn  Jufmft.eic.  AfldrfljtsT,  (UHTHrtKii*  Jiltta 
ager.  Palace  Building,  Cincinnati.  Oliio. 

I       Indianapolis,  Ind., 

[when   BLOCK. 

ISince  the  purchase  of  the  BryaN'I 

&  Stratton  Collkge,  we  «  fter  U)  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  unrivaled 
facilities  to  acquire  a  thorough  business  education.  No  other  business  school  equal  t» 
Bryant's.  Special  inducements  to  school  teachers  throughout  the  Sute.  For  terms, 
Specimens  or  Penmanship,  etc  ,  address  THUS.   J.    BRYANT,  Prbsiobkt.       aiy 


CHICAGO  AGKKGY  MILTON  BRADLEY  &  CD'S 

KINDERGARTEN 
SUPPLIES. 


For  beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List,  address  Thomas  Charles, 
9-if  335  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Agent. 
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The  mi'  t  ^'•'^vifjpiiiiiJ' Weekly  nsift'«DM>« 
_  dari(>ti*£i  to  fr.iani-A^  irifviivpAr:^,  i-niiinocrintf,  (lis- 
(Tovoticw,  ii3T'eT.tifni'*iini1  patfHiwpv^^r  puiJliphcd^  t^■9r. 
imnib^r  illu^f  rjit.oti   AnUi    F;|ilpnrt«fl   fni^mvincw.     '1  hi 

rtnbtlcaltan,  Inrnitahi?!  k  tfMi'-t  vaUmhl^  ersTyclop-cdi?!  o 
df(irtn»t((]n  v  I  Jell  nn  pir-i-'Ti  ibonUl  ho  ulThonl.  Thf 
pnTml&riiy  nf  the  [iiTi':>  riT  rr  A'-ai  hi  can  i^  tiuE:'ili  tUa« 

iftfl  citLUA  cratuhinnL     J'riff,  §i^\.?iJ  ft  VhHAr,     Di-^-'Min*  tc 

OlDb&,     Rnjtd  h\  nil  n.  V.     i.  J:jp^!^      HIU^N  &  CO.,  r.ib- 

kaTENT^    ''-'^^    thirt>-Seven 

^^^^^"™"'  1  •  -ro  1 1 1 1"  r-fl  r  pn  L  <> t"^ cp, 
Icind  liArp  vwrriTOf^  in"f«  '^Jl"  Orift  Hun- 
Idre^d  Thou&ont*  turM^'iitionD  Icit  pat- 
ients   in    lUu    tTijiiJ    SijiU'o   *tid    foivipn 

oirhiA.  AMiffnmtrntfi.*  and  n(l  cvHlPf  |»&]>er* 

^for  iw?cqrin(t  lo  iiivnnmns  ih*l¥  rii:bi^  iti  (he 

tTnited     Stfttew,      fVanarii^      KutltiTiiU      »s:ice, 

GnnnAQf  find   Mh^r  in  iRn  c^ouotr.*",  prepifed 

jkL  (ihurt  notice  urn!  oiii  r>A*nriftb1p  TprtUi-. 

iriv^n  wUlJout  chrrc**.    Hjind-bnukii  of  (ptnrnia- 
lianBCDt.  I'rtf^,    t*ftttnir(i  fihl-iiiicii  ihrouyli  M%ni 

I  jt  Co.  are  juiticcd  In  Mi*)  J^^tdontilk  Airn-ricaEi  f  ree. 

Tha  nd¥iiiitA|rQ  of  ^uch  tiDlifii  isn^H  ymlt^n^ioud  byal 

£»j  ErojidwiLj,  Kow  Vork. 


Placb  for  Teachers  and  ochen  to 
secure  a  thorough  knowled|;e  of 
Bock  keepine  by  Fblton'b  8hoit 
Method,  and  Penmanship  taoght 
by  one  of  the  Sprncrrian  authors. 
TkorfiUi^h  Hfiilish.  Sk^rtkmmd  mmd 
stenograph  tte^rtments.  Send  for 
catalogue  &  circular.  Sprmckxiav 
BrsiNKss  CoLLBCK,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE  CROWNING 

LiTBRAKY    ILVBNT  OF  A   CSMTURYt 

Elfgani  Literature  at  RrmarkaSfy 
Lout  Prices! 

Tlifl  Great  Tenpeniiee  GoitreToij, 

^ompri&lng  Twelve  Lectures --a 
thrilling  work,  published  in  a  series 
of  three  numbers.  15  cents  a  bub* 
ber  Also  the  following  pamphlets 
at  the  ?ame  prict : 
PHE  G  'LDEN  AGE,  OTi 

PEARLS  OF  THOUGHT. 
15  cents  per  copy,  post  paid. 
10,000  Agents  Wanted. 

PkaRL    PUBUSIIKltS, 

x2-3t    24  S  Penn.  St   Indianapolis, 


THE    OREi^T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  FittsburglirRailway. 
Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Hailwav. 

—IS  THE— 

SHORTEST,  aUICKEST  AND  BEST 

-LINE  GOING— 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 

Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service      Superior  Equipment.     Prompt 
Connections  in  Union  Depot. 

PULLMAN  CAHS    THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREAT 
COMMERCIAL   CENTERS, 

Pittsbur>;h,  Harrisburp,  Baltimore,  Wa««hington,  PhilaHclphia,  New  York, 
OUumbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis,  Chicajjo,  Loaisville. 
The  advantages  offered  to  Passengers  via  Pjin> Handle  Route  are  unequalled.  Tht 
rateB  arc  always  as  low  as  by  anv  other  line.  All  modern  improvements  conduce  to  speed, 
comfort  and  safety  Baggage  checked  through  to  destination.  Superior  service  in  everj 
respect.  Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  in  regard  to  traiss, 
connections,  and  rates  of  fare.  H.  R.  DEER  IN  G, 

Ass't  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  IndianapoKs,  lad. 
Jaiib<(  McRba,  Manager,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


[Retarded  bj  ho^  Teadher  aad  PapUs  to  be  the  beat  text-book  on  Pliyvl- 
ology  ever  pnbUshed.] 

A  New  School  Physiology, 

By  Riciiard  J.  Dnnglison,  A.  H.,  H.  D., 

(Author  of  "Practitioner's  Reference  Book,"  Editor  of  Dunglison's  « Medical 

Dictionary,"  "  History  of  Medicine,"  etc,  Secretary  of  American 

Academy  of  Medicine,  etc     i2mo.    Cloth  eztnu 

Illustrated  with  117  Engravings.) 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  in  this  work  to  impart  such  information  on 
the  important  subject  of  Physiology,  as  will  make  the  student  familiar  with  the 
general  structure  of  his  own  body.  No  more  important  subject  can  be  taught 
in  the  schools  than  that  which  instructs  him  in  the  principles  of  his  own 
formation. 

Sample  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  $i. 


BROWN'S  ACADEMIC  ALGEBRA. 

A  new  work  of  about  400  pages,  by  Thomas  K.  Brown,  Westtown  School, 
Pa,  Mental  exercises  form  an  important  and  original  feature.  These  exer- 
cises are  generally  devised  to  perform  a  double  office.  They  give  practice  in 
the  subject  immediately  in  hand,  while  methods  and  principles  are  suggested 
to  follow.     Be  sure  to  seek  this  book. 

Sample  copy  for  examination  on  receipt  of  $i. 


Comprehensive  ^P^Her 

Contains  several  new  features,  which  will  particularly  recommend  it  to  teach 
ers  and  those  acquainted  with  the  school-room.  This  book,  though  but  re- 
cently issued,  has  been  adopted  for  use  by  more  than  two  thousand  schools  in 
the  West  during  the  post  year.  Many  of  the  best  teachers  pronounce  it  su- 
perior to  all  others  published. 

Sample  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 


Correspondence  with  School  Officers  and  Teachers  is  respectfully  solicited 

POETEE  &  COATES,  Publishers, 

109  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Or.  F.  S.  Cable,  General  Agent.  I-tl 


FXLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  ft  CD'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

]>e«criptiTe  Ctrcolars  will  b«  tent  to  any  addtess  on  application. 


1.  Ready  January  1st:  Sohuyler's  Ooxnplete  Algebra,  Revised. 

By  A.  ScHUYLRR,  LL.  D.  i2mo.  Half  roan,  396  pp.  Inlroductioa  and 
sample  copy  price,  |i.OO.     Exchange  price,  60  cents. 

2.  Now  Ready :  Murdooh's  Plea  for  Spoken  Lcmgnafire.    By  j as. 

E.  Murdoch,  Actor  and  Teacher  of  Elocution.  An  invaluable  aid  to 
every  teacher  of  Reading  and  Elocution.  Sample  copy  and  Introduction 
price,  $1.00. 

3.  New  BcleotiO  Qeogrraphies.     Two  Book  Series.     Entirely   new 

mapf:,  text,  and  pictorial  illustrations.  Incomparably  superior;  the  latest  ajid 
best.  Already  introduced  into  the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Milwaukte,  St.  Paul,  Joliet,  Akron,  Burlington,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Hot 
Springs,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  100  other  cities  and  town«^ 

4.  WUite's  New  Arithmetics.    New  Two  Book  Scries. 

5.  New  Sclectic  Oopy  Books.     Revised  and  re-engraved. 

6.  Thalheixner's  Qeneral  History,  Revised.    Enlarged  and  im- 

proved  by  the  addition  of  new  matter.  Sample  copy  and  Introduction 
price,  1 1. 20.     Exchange  orice.  7;;  cents. 


The  Popular  Standards: 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER, 
RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S  NORMAL  GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S, 
THALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES, 
KIDD'S  NEW  ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION, 
SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cin.  &  New  Vork 


READER  READER 


Or  have  you  a  FRIEND  afflicted  wiih  any  disease  ?     Investigate 

COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

Nature's  Life-Renewer. 

A  SURE  CURE 

FOR 

CONSUMPTION, 

Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Scrofula,  and 

All  Chronic  Diseases 

And  cases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion,  Debility,  Sterility,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
on  a  postal  card,  and  learn  of  this  WONDERFUL  SCIENTIFIC  treatment. 
Office  and  Home  treatment,  as  may  he  desired,  and  charges  moderate. 

Address, 
COMPOUND  OXYGEN  DISPENSARY, 

147  Throop  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

UNIMPEACHABLE  TESTIMONY. 

To  a  physician  requesting  his  opinion  of  Compound  Oxygen,  Mr.  William 
Penn  Nixon,  managing  editor  o(  the  Jnter-Oceatty  of  this  city,  writes: 

The  Inter-Ocean  Office,  \ 
Chicago,  April  4,  1883.  j 
Dear  Sir: — You  ask  my  opinion  of  Compound  Oxygen,  in  regard  to  its 
efficiency  as  a  healing  remedy,  and  I  am  glad  to  he  able  to  reply  that  I  have 
the  greatest  faith  in  it.  Several  years  ago,  when  laboring  under  very  serious 
trouble  with  my  throat  and  lungs,  at  the  instance  of  a  friend  in  Boston,  who 
had  beeH  similarly  affected,  I  began  the  4ise  of  the  Oxygen — began  without 
much  faith,  but  the  result  was  such  that  I  am  prepared  to  recommend  its  use 
to  all  persons  similarly  affected.  At  the  end  of  five  months  I  found  myself  a 
well  man,  and  ever  since  I  have  enjoyed  better  health  and  been  more  robust 
than  ever  before.  It  seemed  in  my  case  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  disease 
and  reform  the  whole  system.  I  will  recommend  no  patent  nostrum  of  any 
kind,  but  I  deem  it  a  duly  to  the  many  afflicted  with  lung  trouble  in  this 
country  to  recommend  to  them  the  Oxygen.  Perseveringly  and  continuously 
used,  it  will  work  wonders.  Yours  truly,  Wm   Penn  NixoN. 

LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED. 

x-xy 


The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  aims  to  give  its  readers  the  best  mag- 
azine literature  in  the  world,  the  contributions  of  the  best  writers  of 
Poetry,  Novels,  Short  Stories,  Criticism,  and  on  Politics,  Social  Sci- 
ence, Education,  Art,  Industry,  and  all  subjects  that  most  interest 
the  American  public. 

EDUCATION.— The  Atlantic  Monthly  contains,  every  year, 
not  a  few  articles  of  positive  value  to  intelligent  and  progressive 
teachers.  These  articles  are  not  of  a  technical  character,  but  discuss 
principles  and  methods  of  education  in  a  broad  and  suggestive  way. 
Teachers  who  are  not  content  merely  to  follow  routine  methods,  but 
who  wish  to  educate  and  not  simply  to  "  keep  school,"  will  find  them 
full  of  important  hints  and  helps. 

THE  LITERARY  FEATURES  of  The  Atlantic,  which  have 
always  been  remarkable  for  their  variety  and  excellence,  arc  now 
even  better  than  heretofore.  Essays  on  distinguished  authors,  and 
Reviews  of  important  works  and  classes  of  works,  as  Biography, 
Novels,  Poetry,  Travels,  Art,  etc.,  form  a  very  interesting  feature  of 
the  magazine,  and  give  it  especial  value. 

LIVING  QUESTIONS  in  Politics,  Education.  Religion,  Industry, 
or  whatever  the  American  public  is  most  interested  in,  are  discussed 
by  persons  eminently  qualified  to  treat  them  thoroughly,  and  so  as 
to  enlist  the  attention  of  thinking  men  and  women. 

THE  FAMOUS  CONTRIBUTORS  whose  names  are  so  closely 
identified  with  The  Atlantic,  —  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell^  Afrs. 
Stawe,  Haweiis,  James,  Aldrick,  H.  H.,  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Miss 
Larcom^  Miss  Preston,  Miss  Woolson,  Miss  yewett,  Mrs.  Tkaxter^ 
Warner,  Norton,  Stedman,  Richard  Grant  White,  Scudder,  Mark 
Twain,  DeForest,  Bishop,  and  others,  write  for  the  magazine ;  and 
the  best  writers  from  all  sections  of  the  country  are  included  in 
the  list. 

"  The  quality  and  variety  of  the  articles  are  not  less  noteworthy  than  the 
reputation  of  the  coniributors.  Whatever  is  of  most  moment  in  the  seven 
departments  of  literature  and  criticism,  of  art  and  social  life,  of  politics  and 
morals,  finds  room  in  these  pages ;  and  both  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of 
topics  so  much  skill  and  good  taste  are  shown  that  it  is  wholly  within  bounds 
to  say  that  no  other  American  magazine  contains  so  little  that  the  averagt 
reader  can  afford  to  'skip,'" — Boston  Journal, 

TERMS:-  $4.00  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  free ;  35  cents  a  num- 
ber. With  superb  life-size  portrait  of  Emerson,  Holmes,  Lowell, 
Whittier,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  or  Hawthorne,  $5.00;  with  two  por- 
traits, |6  00;  with  three,  I7.00;  with  four,  $8.00;  with  five,  $900 
with  six,  $1000;  with  the  seven,  $11.00. 

W^ Remittances  should  he  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or  registered 

letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


caioj 

ONLY  ONE  OPINION 

Concerning  the 
NEW  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Two-Book  Series,  {jfust  Published?^ 

*>t  A — «»i6^ai-«^ — »  \^ 

"  The  best  and  most  complete  of  any  I  have  examined." — G.  W.  Dean, 
^7.  5.  Coast  Survey, 

"The  most  complete  geography  in  one  book  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 
— President  Parker,  State  Normal,  River  Falls,  Wis, 

**Must  be  regarded  as  the  champion  piece  of  book-making." — Sup't 
Stevenson,  Columbus,  O. 

**The  most  beautiful  I  have  seen." — Sup't  Wiley,  Terre  Haute, 

"For  all  school  and  business  purposes  superior  to  any." — Sisters  of 
Mercy,  Cincinnati, 

**  In  every  way  the  finest  I  have  seen." — Dr.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College. 

"The  most  complete  I  have  seen." — Sup't  FIndley,  Akron,  O, 

"  All  in  all  the  best." — Sup't  Pitzpatrick,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

"Certainly  none  in  the  market  its  equal." — Rev.  M.  O'Reiley,  Secretary 
Ft.  Wayne  Diocesan  School  Board. 

"Surpasses  all  geographies  hitherto  published."— Sup't  Walts,  Logans- 
port,  Ind. 

"  Far  in  advance  of  all  others." — Pres't  Ogden,  Fayette  Normal,  O. 

"The  best  arranged,  most  attractive  and  most  perfect  geography  I  have 
seen."— Sup't  Darling, /^//V/,  111. 

"  By  far  the  best  work  on  geography  published." — Sup't  Hodges,  Lex- 

ington,  Ky. 

"The  handsomest  school  book  I  ever  saw." — Pres't  DeMotte,  Xenia 
College,  O. 

"Better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  grammar  schools  than  any  other  geo- 
graphy that  I  have  examined."— Sup't  Parker,  Elyria,  O. 

"  So  far  as  I  have  examined,  the  best  of  all.     My  teachers  who  would  use 
it  are  of  same  opinion." — Sup't  Cully,  Paducah,  Ky. 

"The  best  I  have  ever  seen."— Sup't  Hutch  ins,  Fond-du-Lac. 


NEW  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 


''Without  a  rival  in  mechanical  execution,  selection  and  arrangement  of 
matter  and  illustrations.'* — Principal  Carroll,  Morning  Sun,  Iowa. 

"The  best  I  ever  examined.  Our  county  examiner  and  several  teachers 
who  examined  it  said  it  was  the  most  complete  work  they  ever  saw.'  — 
Principal  Hill,  IVes/an,  O. 

''Contains  many  things  far  superior  to  any  other  used  in  this  part/)f  the 
state." — Co.  Sup't  Jones,  Marengo,  Iowa, 

"  The  'completest'  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge."— Principal  Fore- 
man, Hannibal,  Mo, 

"The  best  and  most  complete." — Co.  Sup't  Alspach,  Burlington,  lewa, 

"Will  meet  the  wants  of  our  schools  better  than  any  other." — Supt 
Kennedy,  Celina,  O. 

"It  has  not  its  equal."— Principal  Nichols,  Federalsburg,  Md, 

"The  best  I  have  ever  seen."— Prof.  Hall,  Drury  College,  Mo, 

"Decidedly  the  best  with  which  I  am  acquainted." — Sup't  Deuel, 
Urbana,  O. 

"The  best  I  have  examined."— Sup't  Martz,  GreeneviUe,  O. 

"The  finest  specimen  of  school  book  making  I  have  seen." — Supt 
Porter^  Jackson,  Tenn, 

"Vastly  superior  to  any  other  yet  issued." — Rev.  Wm.  D.  Hickey, 
St.  Patricks  Church,  London,  O, 

"I  know  no  other  which  so  perfectly  combines  the  essentials." — Supt 
Cowgill,  Ashley,  O, 

"The  finest  geography  I  have  ever  seen." — Principal  Harpold,  Rta^ 
enswood,  W,  Va, 

"The  best  for  our  purposes  ." — T.  J.  Legg,  Logansport,  fnd, 

"The  most  practical  geography  for  class  use  now  published." — Supt 
Sheppard,  W,  Jefferson,  O. 

"The  finest  specimens  of  school  books  I  have  examined." — Prof.  Par- 
sons, Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 

"No  other  school  geography  approaches  anything  like  the  excellence  of 
this.  Far  superior  to  any  other."— S.  S.  Parr,  Editor  Minnesota  Jound 
Education, 

"  Finest  book  of  the  kind  ever  published."— Sup't  Shepherd,  Hwrrir 
son,  O, 

"  I  know  no  other  combining  so  many  good  features." — Prof.  Register, 
Poplar  Bluffs  Seminary,  Mo, 

"Simply  incomparable  in  execution."— Prof.  Talbot,  St,  Jams  Acid- 
emy,  Mo, 


NEIV  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES, 


'*All  in  all  the  best."— Principal  Longwell,  Satah,  Iowa  Normal. 

**  Towers  far  above  all  other  geographies  we  have  examined." — Princi- 
pal Dopplemeyer,  Farmington,  Iowa. 

**  More  excellences  to  commend  it  than  any  other  I  have  examined." — 
Sup't  Blunt,  GosAm,  Ind. 

**The  finest  I  have  seen.'* — Principal  Grove,  Dallas^  Ttocas. 

**The  best  I  have  ever  examined." — Principal  Vance,  Iron  Mount- 
ain,  Mb. 

**The  best  I  ever  saw."— G.  W.  Wroten,  Chm.  of  Board,  I^ouisa,  Ky. 

"The  latest  and  best" — Principal  Peterson,  MUan,  Mo. 

**  Can  not  express  in  words  my  appreciation,  it  is  so  far  superior  to  any 
other  I  have  seen."— Co.  Sup't  Threlkeld,  Benton,  III. 

** Superior  to  any  I  have  examined." — John  E&NeLrds^  formerly  Super- 
intendent,  HamiUon,  O,  • 

''  For  teaching  power  and  mechanical  execution  the  best  I  have  examined." 
— Principal  Yates,  Covington,  Ky. 

**The  very  best  I  have  seen  in  thirty  years'  teaching." — Principal 
Wyatt,  Cadiz,  Ky. 

*'  Of  all  the  school  geographies  I  have  ever  seen  this  is  the  most  complete^ 
satisfactory  and  scientific" — Prof.  H.  L.  Smith,  Selina,  N.  C 

"Vastly  superior  to  any  other  known  to  me." — Sup't  Fesler,  Stan- 
bery.  Mo, 

"Ahead  of  any  other  I  have  seen." — Sup't  Morris,  GarrettsviUe,  O, 

"Have  never  seen  anything  so  complete  in  all  its  parts.     My  teachers 
heartily  agree." — Principal  Shauok,  Dayton,  O. 

"The  finest  ever  issued."— Co.  Sup't  Houghton,  Quincy,  Cal. 

"The  best  in  method,  illustrations  and  maps." — Co.  Sup't  Sperry, 
Wasioja,  Minn. 
"Superior  to  any  other  I  have  examined." — Sup't  Veal,  GaUipolis,  Ind. 

"  Superior  in  maps  and  selection  and  arrangement  of  matter  to  any  other 
I  have  seen."— Sup't  Tipton,  Grand  View,  D.  T. 

"The  best  I  have  examined."— Pres't  Ellis,  Plattsburg,  Mo. 

"Never  saw  anything  before  that  came  so  near  my  ideal." — Co.  Sup't 
Chase,  Canby,  Minn. 

"  The  besfwe  have  ever  seen." — Sisters  of  Providence,  .S<)w^«r,/«^/. 

"For  mechanical  beauty,  attractive  illustrations,  and  instructive  maps,- 
superior  to  any  we  have  seen."— Educational  Weekly. 

"Nearer  perfect  than  any  other."— Presby.  Home  Missionary. 

"By  fer  the  best." — The  Quarterly,  Eureka,  HI 


Sew  icLDCTic  Geographies. 

TWO-BOOK  SERIES* 
ALREADY  ADOPTEO  FOR 

NBW  YORK  CITV, 
CITY  OF  SAINT  MktJIS, 
CITY  OF  CXEYBLAND, 
CITY  OF  WJirWAUKXM. 


JBBSBY  CITY, 
HOBOKBN. 
JOIilBT, 

BLOOMINOTON,  ILL., 
PBTBBSBUBO,  VA., 


•AINT  PAUL, 
APPLBMN,  WIS., 
BUBUKOTON,  lOA., 
AKRON,  O., 

pobtsmoiter;  va. 


t>VH'TESB, 
HOtSPBlUdS, 
MB^ALIA,  MO., 
ftlCBMOND,  IND., 
CHAftLOTTB.  N.  C. 


Clinton,  Mo. 
Lathrop,  Mo» 
Albuquerq«#9  N.  H 
FalfBivenKan. 
MUtonvVte,  Kan. 
Avooay  Neb. 
Suptfflor,  Neb. 
OottiienTill«»  Ind. 
Oilifornia,  Mo. 
OldUicotli*,  UL 
MUlenbttrg,  Intf. 
NapaMe,  Ind» 
Benton,  Ind. 
Vam  Buren,  Ind. 
BrAfeiUInd. 
Salim,  Imd. 
WtaUngton,  Ind. 
Mt.  KiBOO.  N.  Y. 
Mlndral  Bidge,  O. 
Chardon,  O. 
BeaUsviUe,  O. 
DamariBootta»  Me. 
Chesterfield,  : 
Seville.  O. 
Bconomy,  Ind. 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Lebaaon,  O. 
8MMria,Ind. 
Alquina,  In& 
Manning,  I—. 
Parish,  n. 
Lariniore^D.  T. 
NovlhltoM,  Minn. 
W.  Boylston,  Mass. 
M#f»da,  Mo. 
Industry,  HI. 
Boswell,  Ind. 
"Wakarusa,  lad. 
Kokomo,  Ifltf. 
Bdinbuvg^  Ind. 
Tiptosr  ^d. 
Mt  V«mon,  N.  Y. 
Oirfltd,  O. 
Medina,  O. 
OiHnan,Ill. 
Lft  €hrange,  O. 
Whiteland,  Ind. 
Amity*  Ind. 
"Waterloo,  Ind. 
Swing,  UL 


Canal  l>orer,  O. 
Neir  City,  N.  Y. 
Ad#fphi,0. 
Klyria,0. 
Hudson*  O. 
ColunMttia,0. 
PindkneyvlUe.  lU. 
Mt<.  Temon«  B.  T. 
Menasha,  Wis. 
fieerfleld,  Mass. 
Iron  Mountain,  Mo. 
Lake  Fork,  UL 
Bristol,  Ind. 
Jonesboro,  Ind. 
Bunker  Hill,  Ind. 
Pendleton,  Ind. 
Oreenwood,  Ind. 
Hagerstown,  Ind. 
Copley,  O. 
Trafltlgar,  Ind. 
Bargamville,  Ind. 
Boston,  Ind. 
ThompsouTille,  111. 
Lake  Creek.  lU. 
White  Lake,  D.  T. 


t>eniBon,  Tex. 
Jersey^  Shore,  Pi. 
Mattoon.IlL 
XUendale,  B.  T. 
Pittsfleld.  N.  H. 
X'armar  City,  lU. 
Ooshsn,  Ind. 
Fslmiount,  Ind. 
Looke,  Ind. 
Upland,  Ind. 
Versailles,  Ind. 
Milton,  Ind. 
Centerville,  Ind. 
B.  Richland.  O. 
Dayton.  Ky. 
Mirava,  O. 
Salem,  O. 
Cisco,  Tex. 
WilliiunabaiE»Iiid. 
Xverton.  Ind. 
Vountsin  City.  lad 
Maoeddbia.in. 
KeeniiUe,  m. 
Grand  Forks,  D.  T. 
Btc,  Etc 


50  Counties.    200  Special  School  Districts.    100  Priwute  Schools. 
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SAMPLS  COPT. 

$o-55 

I.20 


New  Eclectic  Elementary  Geography, $0.33 

New  Eclectic  Complete  Geography, 72 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS  of  the  Complete  Geography  are  made  for  the  followiit 
States:  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  MichigiB, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  England  States,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Wisconsin* 


YAH  AKTWERP,  BRAGG  k  CO.,  MUshers,  Cinclnntti  ud  ler  T(nL 


A.    S.    BARNKS    &    CO. 

'Jj  Eduootional    Publishers,  i^j 

New  York  @  Chicago. 


"JlEtf  HpOML  ^EI(IEg." 

These  books  are  not  only  the  most  beautiful  School  Readers  ever  issued,  but  they  are  also 
luicqualied  in  character  and  arrangement  of  the  lessons.  An  examination  will  fully  demon- 
:«tr;ite  the  correctness  of  this  claim  The  ist,  v\  and  jd  now  ready,  and  the  4th  and  5th  to  follow 
soon. 

BaMes'  ^ew  flmtehmefeiQS. 

This  series  presents  a  minimum  of  theory  with  a  maximum  of  practice.  It  adopt«i  the  shortest 
and  best  methoas.  and  the  languatfe  is  cle^r  and  exact.  The  Elementary  and  the  Practical 
Cfirst  part  of  the  National)  constitute  the  abrtdf^ed  course  (or  common  schools,  and  the  lilementary 
and  National  the  complete  course  for  graded  schools. 

35©H^eifeh's  F^ew  Se©gpap^ies. 

Complete  tw»-bo»k  series,  with  latest  data,  beautiful  maps,  new  standard  time,  and  all  other 
"modem  improvements."  The  plan  of  teaching  by  com/artson  or  association  of  ideas,  so  pecu* 
liar  to  this  series,  is  vrorthy  of  special  attention. 

bill's  liesssHS  m  BBglish. 

Practical,  sy«tematic  and  complete.  Useless  verbiage  eliminated,  and  English  Grammar 
treated  comprehen-sively  in  one  convenient  sized  volume  at  small  cost. 

Baraes'  BFief  U,  %,  iisfeSFY- 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  text  books  ever  issued  In  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  now 
more  largely  used  than  all  competing  Histories  comDined.  It  is  the  standard  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  and  more  than  a  thousand  other  leading 
yittXcra  cities  and  towns. 

Steele's  14  Weel^s  m  EaGh  ^GienGe. 

Embracine  Philosophy,  Phvslology,  Chemistry.  Zoologv.  Geology.  Astronomy  \nd  Botany. 

These  books  have  attained  a  phenomenal  success,  and  the  drmand  is  constantly  inc««asiiig 
They  uresent  the  cream  of  the  respective  studies ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  is  not  only 
exceedingly  practical,  but  always  remarkably  interestiog  to  the  pupils. 


The  Ifatlon&l  80 r tea  comprises  more  than  three  hundred  publications. 
pteHnliTi^  itii-)«o<9kt  at.Uit^ed  In  every  grade  of  common  school  and  college  classes. 
All  rjf  wLiii.li  will  l^ht  round  iuLIf  described  in  our  NBW  Descriptive  CaUlogue.  mailed 
f^niiE  43  n  appEicrvTj'iTi. 

CorTci.pij[!rJi:i:tE:e  QOrtt JhtI  ly  luvited. 

Address.  A.  S.  OARMI^S  &  CO. 

34  &  aa  MadlaDu  Bt..  Chicago. 


HARPER'S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

SPECIAL    LIST    OF 

Hlghi  Schiool  and  College  Text-Books. 

;0;—  .  KKTAIL  rclCK. 

Swett's  Methods  of  Teaching. $  i  oo 

Swinton's,Studics  in  English  Literature i  S® 

Hill's  Principles  of  Rhetoric 80 

Orton*s  Comparative  Zoology i  80 

Loomis*8  Elements  of  Algebra 90 

*'        Treatise  on  Algebra i  00 

**        Elements  of  Geometry i  00 

Newcomb's  Popular  Astronomy i  30 

Wentworth*s  Arithmetical  Problems 32 

Dalton*s  Physiology  and  Hygiene 84 

Duff's  Common  School  Book  Keeping 44 

"             "             *'               "               Blanks 50 

Hooker's  New  Natural  Philosophy 90 

"           **     Chemistry 90 

Nordhoff's  Politics  for  Young  Americans 75 

Upham's  Mental  Philosophy i  00 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People i  20 

Student's  Smaller  History  of  Rome 60 

"            **             *'       **  Greece 60 

**             *'        Classical  Dictionary i   25 

Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary i  25 

Munson's  Complete  Phonographer i  50 

Story  on  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S 90 

Rolfe's  English  Classics : 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Tempest,  Henry  VIH,  Julius  Csesar, 
Richard  II.  Macbeth,  Henry  V,  Hamlet,  As  You  Like  It, 

^tc,  per  VoL,  cloth 56 

Anthon's  Latin-English  Dictionary 2  05 

Harper's  Latin  Dictionary.     Sheep 6  50 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Smaller  Greek -English  Lexicon 2  00 

**  "       Greek-English  Lexicon*    Seventh  Edition. .   lo  00 

Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary 4  25 

Quackenbos'  Ancient  Literature i  00 

Comfort's  First  Book  in  German 60 

"            "     German  Reader 50 

**        German  Course i  00 

Reader 

Smith's  Principia  Latina.     Part    1 55 

"     H 90 

Any  of  the  above  named  books  will  be  tent,  postage  or  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
the  price  attached.    Sptcial  introduction  and  exekanft price* /umishtd  on  appiicattom, 

A  complete  catalogue  and  descriptive  circulars  of  our  School  and  College  Text-Books 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  on  application.    Address, 

W^.  J.  BUTTON. 

Agent  for  the  Introduction  of  379  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  m. 

6-xt  Harper  A  Bro«.>  Bduoational  Works. 


s  o  TJT  h:  ! 

J.  M.  &I.  IIAJELIIOA.D. 

Shortest  ,BeBt,  and  Most  Popular  Line  to 

Looisville,  Nashville,  impbis,  Cliattanoo^,  Atlanta,  Mobile  &  New  Orleans. 

It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  (o  purchase 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.     The  facilities  offered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  eljgant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  St.  Louis  and  Louis- 
ville daily.     These  are  rare  advantages.     Speed  and  safely. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  will 
answer,  **yes,  always  take  the  old  reliable" 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R. 

For  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ap- 
ply to  H.  R.  DERING,  Ass't  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
OfBce  northeast  corner  Washingtcn  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House. 

JAS.  McCREA,  Manager,  Columbus,  O. 
6-71  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PAN-HANDLE    ROIJTEr 


Time  Table  of  Through  and  Local  Trains. 

Corrected  to  February  ijth,  1S84. 

TRAINS  LEAVE  UNION  DEPOT,  INDIANAPOLIS,  AS  FOLIiOWS  t 


Central  Time. 


Fast  Line. 


Leave 
Indianapolis 

Arnve 
Cambndge  City.. 

Richmond 

Dayton 

Piqua 

Urbana 

Columbus 

Newark 

Steuben  viUe 

Wheeling-. 

Pituburgh 

Harrisburg 

Baltimore .. 

Waishington 

Philadelphia 

Nei«f  YorWL 

Boston 


Mail. 


Limited 
Express. 


Accommo- 
dation. 


M  as  a.  m. 

6  ao  a.  m. 
65a     " 

857  " 

858  " 
956     " 

n  30     " 
13  5a  p.  m. 

i°^    " 

6  3a      " 

7  oa     " 

4  15  a.  m. 
740     «• 

8  50     " 
750     •• 

1 1  ao     " 
8  35  P  ro. 


fio  45  a  m. 
la  50  p.  m. 

137    ;; 
347    " 

4  5«      " 
640      *' 


•4  55  p.  m. 

6  41  p.m. 

7  la  " 
857  *• 
859  " 
95a     " 

II  ao  " 
la  37  a.  m. 

V^     W 

8  oa     " 

617  " 
3  ao  p.  m. 
510  " 
6ao  " 
5  15  •* 
730  " 
7  50  a.  m. 


t4  00  p.  m. 

6  15  p.  m. 
6  50  p  m. 


^  Daily,     t  I^aily  except  Sunday. 
Pullnnan's  Palace  Drawing  Room,  Sleepini^  and   Hotel  Cars  through  to  Pittsburgh, 
Harrisburg,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  without  change.     Only  one  change  of  cars  to 
Baltimore,  Washington  and  Boston. 

'I'hroagh  tickets  to  all  Eastern  cities  on  sale  at  all  principal  ticket  offices  in  the  West, 
at  Union  Ticket  Ofifice,  No.  16  North  Meridian  street,  and  at  Union  Depot  Ticket  Office, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sleeping  Car  Berths  may  be  secured  In  advance  by  applying  to  Ticket  Agents  at  City 
Office  or  Union  Depot,  1  ndianapolrs,  Ind. 

E.  A.  FORD, 
JAMES  McCREA,  Manager,  Gen'l  Pass   and  Ticket  Agent, 

Columbus,  Ohio  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

6-7t  H.  R.  DLRING,  Pass.  Agent,  Indianapolis. 


THE    FISJHING-   LINE. 

Grai^d  •♦•  I(apidg  •♦•  ^  •♦•  Ii^diaqa  •♦•  Railroad, 

THE  DIRECT  ROUTE   TO 
TRAVERSE  CITT,  PBTOSKEY,  Bf  ACKf  NAC,  MARQUETTE, 

And  other  Deiighiful  Health  and  Summer  Resorts  of 

NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 

And  the  Celebrated  Trout  and  Grnylin);  Streams,  Beautiful  Lakes  and  Grand 
Forests  of  this  Famous  Gauntry. 

Thb  Watkrs  of  Northern  Michigan  are  unsurpassed,  if  equaled,  in  the  aboDdance 
and  great  variety  of  fish  contained. 

Bkook  Trout  abound  in  the  streams,  and  the  famous  Amkkican  Grayuno  is  found 
onir  in  these  waters. 

1 HB  Trout  Skason  besins  May  ist  and  ends  September  ist.  Thb  Grayling  Sbasoh 
opens  June  ist  and  ends  November  ist. 

Black  Bass,  Pike,  Pick»<krl,  and  Muskalokgub  also  abound  in  large  numbers  in  the 
many  lakes  and  laicelets  of  this  territory. 

Takf  Your  Family  with  You.  The  scenery  of  the  North  Woods  and  Lakes  is  very 
beautiful.    The  air  is  pure,  dry  and  bracing 

'I'HR  Climatb  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  those  suffering  with  Hay  Freer  and  Asthmatic 
Affection*. 

Nkw  Hotbls  with  all  modern  improvements  have  been  erected,  as  well  as  many  extea- 
sive  additions  to  the  older  ones,  which  wiil  guarantee  ample  Accommoaatians /or  Af/. 

The  completion  of  this  hne  to  Mackinaw  City  forms  the  most  direct  route  to  Mackinac, 
St.  Ignace,  and  in  connection  with  the  Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marquette  R.  R.  to  Hough- 
ton, Hancock,  Marquette,  Negaunee,  L'Anse,  and  all  points  in  the  Upper  Peninsula cf 
Michigan. 

During  the  season  Round  Irip  Excursion  Ticket*  will  be  Sold  at  Low  Sates,  and  at- 
tractive  tntin  facilities  offered  to  Tourists  and  Sportsmen. 

For  Taurists'  Guide,  Time  Cards  and  Folders,  giving  full  informaiion.  a^^dress, 

€.  L.  LOCK  WOOD, 

6  6t Cent  Pass'r  A^rnt^  Grand  Rnpitis,  Mick. 

RICHMOND,   IND. 

A  School  for   Thorough  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers, 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  THREE  YEARS. 

First  Ybar  covers  all  work  required  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools,  besides  Mor- 
als, Book-keeping,  Drawing,  and  School  Law. 

Second  Ybar  covers  additional  work  required  for  Eight-year  Professional  License. 

Third  Ybar  covers  additional  work  for  Mate  or  Life  License. 

Studenu  are  graduated  from  each  year's  work  when  it  is  completed. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  complete  course  can  select  studies  f.^r  which  they  are  prepared. 

Bpringf  rerm.— A  special  course  of  one  term's  work  has  been  arranged  for  teachers 
who  wisn  to  review  the  Common  Branches.  The  most  impirtant  parts  of  each  subject 
will  be  selected  in  logical  order,  and  thorough  work  d^ne.  Persons  attending  this  term 
can,  if  they  desire,  and  are  pr -pared,  enter  classes  in  the  regular  course. 

Mtthoa*  **/  Instruction  and  Obscrx>aiiim  tn  the  Mi>dei  School  important  features 

A  Summer  Term  of  six  weeks  will  be  held  for  those  wno  can  not  attend  during  a 
regular  term  Thorough  and  practical  work  will  be  fiiven  in  all  the  common  bra nctus, 
and  in  'theory  ana  Practice^  besides  such  other  work  as  mav  be  desirable 

hXta  frequent  Itctufes  on  historical,  literary,  educational,  and  scientific  subjects,  tbe 
last  finely  illustrated  with  apparatus 

No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  thin  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  Summer 
Schools  ever  offered  to  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

Tuition  for  regular  terms  Sio;  for  Summer  Term  96.  Boarding,  in  clubs.  Iroip  $9  to  $3 
per  week;  m  families,  from  $3.50  to  $4  50.    These  figures  cover  all  necessary  expenses. 

Write,  for  further  informaiion,  to  CYRUS  W.  HODGIN,  Principal,  or 

3-tf JAMES  B.  RAG  AN,  Associate  Prin. 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

HEROIC,  SULLIVAN  GOUVTT,  IHD. 
DBPARTMQENTS :    CLASSIC AL-6  years.    SC 1  EN  1 1 FIC-^  years. 

BIBLICAL— 3  years.    ACADEMIC-^  yean. 
NORMAL  CLASS— Each  Spring  Term      MUSICAL— Instrumental  and  VocaL 

DRAWING  and  PAINTING.     Equal  Advantages  to  both  Sexes 

EXPENSKS:     Tuition  ffa  per  Term— payable  in  College  Script  or  Cash.     Incidental 
fee  $5  P«r  Fcrm,  payable  in  advance.     Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting  extisk 
Fall  Tern — is  weeks — begins  September  «  1883 

Winter  Term — 13  weeks — begins  December  5,  1883. 

Spring  and  Normal  Term — \%  weeks    begins  March  xs   1884. 
For  further  particulars,  address  Rav.  E.  MUDGE.  President,  or 

lo-tf  Prof.  B.  F.  McHENRY.  Secretary. 


KTo'V^  "Toszt- 


The  question  of  text-books  comes  up  occasionally,  and  during 
the  next  few  days  school  trustees  will  be  endeavoring  to  decide 
what  ones  shall  be  used  in  their  schools. 

The  books  now  in  use  fall  short  of  meeting  the  demand  of  teach- 
ers; in  fact  for  some  time  very  frequent  complaints  have  been  made 
concerning  them.  It  having  been  decided,  after  careful  consider- 
ation, that  a  change  is  necessary,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
"What  books  shall  we  take ?"  While  a  change  may  not  be  imper- 
ative, it  is  often  desirable,  and  with  the  competition  between  different 
publishers,  the  series  of  more  recent  date  must  be  better,  because 
nothing  is  supplied  unless  demanded,  and  the  people  are  getting  to 
be  better  judges  of,  and  more  deeply  interested  in  the  literature  of 
the  young.  Aside  from  the  merits  of  text-books  which  have  favor- 
able consideration,  is  the  still  more  important  one  of  expense,  and 
a  complete  change,  which  is  deemed  necessary,  should  not  be  made 
without  the  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 

Among  the  many  new  books  which  have  recently  been  published 
the  firm  of  Porter  &  Coates,  of  Chicago,  produce  some  of  the  best 
and  cheapest.  The  Normal  Series  of  Readers,  complete  in  five 
books,  are  a  combination  of  simple,  interesting,  well-graded  find 
progressive  reading  and  language  lessons,  beautifully  illustrated, 
clear  type,  and  substantially  bound  ;  and  while  comparatively  new, 
they  hstve  won  an  enviable  reputation  and  rank  far  ahead  of  their 
older  rivals.  Raub*s  Series  of  Arithmetics  are  very  handsome 
books,  and  our  educational  brethren  will  do  well  to  examine  them 
carefully.  The  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetics  are  combined  in  the 
same  book.  The  examples  throughout  are  of  a  practical,  e very-day 
character,  such  as  farmers,  business  men  and  others  have  to  deal 
with.  Buckwalter*s  Comprehensive  Speller  contains  several 
new  features  which  will  particularly  recommend  it  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  school-room.  Among  the  many 
new  features  may  be  found  alphabetical  lists  of  over  one  thousand 
words  often  mispronounced,  also  Rules  for  Spelling,  a  Chapter  on 
Punctuation,  Dictation  Exercises,  and  many  new  words  under  their 
appropriate  heads.  A  plain  common-sense  way  to  teach  children 
the  correct  use  of  the  English  Language  will  be  found  in  Raub*s 
New  Language  Series,  complete  in  two  books.  Lessons  in  English 
and  Praciicai  Grammar,  both  bound  in  cloth.  "  They  are  just  what 
we  want  for  our  common  schools."  And  last  but  not  least,  is  the 
new  School  Physiology,  by  Dr.  Richard  Dunglison,  which  is  a 
beautiful  book  of  300  pages  and  117  engravings.  It  is  a  work  that 
any  one  might  feel  proud  to  have  in  his  library.  The  illustrations 
are  simply  superb,  almost  equal  to  a  set  of  charts. 

The  authors  and  publishers  have  given  us  good  text-books,  and 
in  the  hands  of  pupils,  with  an  average  teacher,  much  interest  surely 
ought  to  be  manifested.  8- it 
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DePAUW  UNIVERSITY, 

QREENOASTLE,  IND. 


1.  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

2.  School  of  Theology. 

3.  School  of  Law. 

4.  School  of  Military  Science. 

5.  School  of  Pedagogy. 

6.  School  of  Music. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

1.  CLASSICAL. 

2.  PHILOSOPUICAL. 
3.  SCIEIi^TIFIC. 

4.  LITERATURE  AND  ART. 
5.  THEOLOGICAL. 
G.  LAW. 

7.  PEDAGOGY, 
8.  MUSIC. 

A  Faculty  next  year  of  twenty  five  Professors  and  Instructors.  RoomSy 
as  soon  as  the  Dormitory  is  completed,  at  Forty  to  Sixty  Cents  per  week. 
Board,  as  soon  as  the  Boarding  Hall  is  completed,  $2.00  per  week.  Annual 
Catalogue  nearly  ready,  to  be  had  on  application. 

First  Term  begins  Wednesday,  September  17th.  Examinations  the  two 
preceding  days. 

ALEXANDEB  MARTIN,  President. 


Popular  Text-Books. 

A  Complete  Course  in  the  Study  of  English. 


Spelling,  Language,  Grammar,  Composition,  Literature, 

Reed's  Word  Lessons — A  Complete  Speller. 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English. 
Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons  in  English. 
Kellogg's  Text  Book  on  Rhetoric. 

Kellogg's  Text- Book  on  English  Literature. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  series  the  authors  have  had  one  object 
clearly  in  view— To  so  develop  the  study  of  the  English  language  sis 
to  present  a  complete,  progressive  course,  from  the  Spelling- Book  to 
the  study  of  English  Literature.  The  troublesome  contradictions 
which  arise  in  using  books  arranged  by  different  authors  on  these 
subjects,  and  which  require  much  time  for  explanation  in  the  school- 
room, will  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  above  "  Complete  Course." 


THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH. 

PHYSIOLOGY— HYGIENE  -  STIMULANTS— NARCOTICS. 

For  Educational  Institutions  and  General  Readers. 
COPIOUSLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ELEGANT  ENGRAVINGS. 

—AND— 

Hutchison's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

By  Joseph  C.  Hutchison,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  author  of  "A  Treatise  on 
Physiology  and  Hygiene ;  *'  ex- President  of  the  New  York  Patho- 
logical Society ;  ex- Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital ;  late  President 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  etc.,  etc. 


Anderson's  Popular  Histories. 

TWO     BOOK     SERIES. 

The  Popular  U.  S.  History  and  New  Gbneral  History.  Every 
teacher  should  have  copies  of  these  valuable  texts. 

Thomson's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras.  First  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic.  Complete  Graded  Arithmetic.  New  Practical  Alge- 
bra.   Collegiate  Algebra. 

Clark  &  Maynard,  Publishers, 

J.  D.  Williams,  Agent,  734  Broadway,  New  York. 

151  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  8-? 


The  Riverside  Literature  Series. 

Averaging  about  70  Pages,  l6mo,  Paper  Covers. 

EACH  NUMBER,  16  GENTS. 


1.  LONGFELLOW'S  EVANGELINE.    With  Biographical  Sketch. 

Historical  Sketch*  and  Notes. 

2.  LONGFELLOW'S  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH.  With 

Notes. 

3.  LONGFELU)WS  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH.    Dra- 

matized, for  Private  Theatricals  in  Schools  and  Families. 

"The  play  i%  divided  into  seven  scenes;  the  poem  is  followed  as  closely  as  possible;  the 
descriptive  passages,  whicb  form  no  part  of  the  action,  sure  printed  in  brackets.  !• 
the  stage  directions  for  scenery,  costumes,  and  properties,  historical  accuracy  has 
been  carefully  sought,  and  a  lively,  pleasant  historical  pUy  has  been  made  trom  the 
poem;  a  play  thit  will  be  gUdly  received  by  the  managers  of  school  theatricals, 
and  simple  dramatic  perfonnances  at  home.  Gaptaio  Staodlsh  himself,  small,  hot* 
tempered,  brave,  anci  trustful ;  John  Alden,  who  made  the  messenger  so  much  more 
attractive  th<n  the  message,  but  who  is  n'^t  quite  the  ideal  friend;  and  Priscilla, 
the  Puritan  maiden,  who  not  only  knew  what  she  wanted,  but  did  not  hesitate  » 
take  the  most  direct  means  lo  get  it,— all  three  are  capital  characters  for  amateur 
actors  to  study  "^Besian  AdvMrhser. 

4.  WHITTIER'S  SNOW  BOUND  and  AMONG  THE    HILLS. 

W  ith  Notes 

5.  WHITTIER'S  MABEL  MARTIN,  COBBLER  KEEZAR.  and 

MAUD  MULLER,  and  other  Poems.  With  Biographical 
Sketch  and  Notes.     [Nearly  ready  ] 

6.  HOLMESS  GRANDMOTHERS  STORY,  and  other  Poems. 

With  Biographical  Sketch  and  Notes. 

7.  HAWTHORNE'S  TRUE  STORIES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND 

HISTORY,  1620-1692:  Grandfather's  Chair,  Part  I.  With 
Questions. 

8.  HAWTHORNE'S  TRUE  STORIES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND 

HISTORY,  1692-1760:  Grandfather's  Chair,  Part  II.  With 
Questions. 

9.  HAWTHORNE'S  TRUE  STORIES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND 

HISTORY.  1760-1803:  Grandfathers  Chair,  Part  HI.  With 
Questions. 

10.  HAWTHORNE'S    BIOGRAPHICAL    STORIES :      Benjamin 

West,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Samuel  Johnson,  Oliver  CromweiU 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Queen  Christina     With  Questions. 

11.  LONGFELLOW'S  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR.  THE  WIND- 

MILL, The  Three  Kings,  and  many  other  Poems,  with  several 
Prose  Selections.  With  a  Portrait.  Biographical  Sketch,  and 
Notes. 

12.  STUDIES  IN  LONGFELLOW.     Containing  Thirty-two  Topics 

for  Study,  with  Questions  and  References  relating  to  each 
Topic.     By  W.  C.  Gannett. 

Other  numbers,  including  Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  in  two  Parts ^ 
in  preparation. 

For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by 
the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY. 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY, 

Fall  Term  begins  Thursday,  September  llth,  1884. 


IFOTTR   C0"Q:RS:ESS   O'B^   ST  U  JD  y  - 

J.  A  Course  in  Agriculture.    2.  A  Course  in  Practical  Mechanics 

and  Mechanical  En^neering,    j.  A  Course  in  Industrial 

Arts.    4.   A  Course  in  General  Science, 

EXAMINATIONS  for  admission  will  be  held  in  each  county,  by  the 
County  Superintendent,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  July,  and  at  the  University 
September  9th,  1884. 

TUITION  FREE.  Expense  for  board,  room,  light,  fuel,  and  washing, 
about  $50.00  per  term.  Incidental  expenses  about  ^5.00  per  term.  One  Hun^ 
dred  and  itixty  Dollars  fiiW  pay  all  necessary  expenses  for  cne  year  at  the 
University.  Women  are  admitted  to  all  departments.  The  University  Acad- 
emy will  receive  students  and  thoroughly  fit  them  for  entrance  to  the  Univer- 
sity classes. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue  to  Registrar  Purdue  University,  or  to 

JAMES  H.  SHABT,  President  Pnrdne  ITniyeTsity, 

8-ai  LAF-AlYJETTK,   IND. 


THE    GRE^T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Fittshurgh  Hallway. 
Pittsburgh*  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Hallway. 

-18  THE- 

SHORTEST,  aUICKEST  AND  BEST 

-LINE  GOING- 
EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 


Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service.     Superior  Equipment      Prompt 
Connections  in  Union  Depot. 

PULLMAN  CARS   TB HOUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    ThE  GREAT 

COMMERCIAL   CENTERS. 

Pittsburgh,    Harrisburg,   Baltimore,  Washington,   Philadelphia,  New  York, 

Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  Louisville. 

The  advanuges  o£fered  to  Passengers  via  Fan-Handle  Route  are  unequalled.  The 
rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  anv  other  line.  All  modern  improvements  cot  duce  to  speed, 
•comfort  and  safety  baggage  checked  through  to  destination.  Superior  service  in  every 
respect.  Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  in  regard  to  trains, 
connections,  and  ratt^s  of  fare.  H.  R.  DE£KX1«1G, 

As6*t  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jambn  McRka,  Manager,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
6-7t  £.  A.  FORD,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Pituborgh.  Pa. 


Barlham  College, 

RICHMONTD,  IISTD. 
Fall  Term  begins  September  3,  1884. 

Three  courses  of  study,  viz  :  Classical,  Latin  and  ScibntifiCt 
and  Scientific. 

All  three  courses  open  on  like  conditions  and  with  equal  advan- 
tages to  both  men  and  women. 

Superior  advantages  in  English,  French  and  German,  and  in 
the  Natural  Sciences. 

The  Cabinet  is  large  and  constantly  increasing,  and  for  the  edu- 
cational value  of  its  geological,  minersdogical,  and  zoological  collec- 
tions has  few  superiors  in  the  West. 

Excellent  facilities  for  practical  work  by  students  in  Chbmistrt, 
Astronomy,  and  Surveying. 

Students  have  access  to  Libraries  aggregating  15,000  volumes. 

Classes  in  Philosophy  and  Methods  of  Education  are  organ- 
ized for  the  benefit  of  college  students  desiring  to  teach. 

Preparatory  School  under  charge  of  experienced  and  compe- 
tent instructors. 

For  Catalogue  and  other  information,  address 

J.  J.  MILLS,  President. 
ALLBN  JAY,  Treasurer.  8-2t 

HOPE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

—AND— 

BTJSnSTHlSS  OOXiLEia-E!, 

HOPJS,  BABTHOLOanEW  CO.,  VXD. 

The  Columbus,  Hope  &  Greensburg  R.  R.  passes  near  the  Campos,  thos 
making  the  Institution  readily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Grounds  Beaittiful — Buildings  Commodious — Apparatus  New. 

The  following  Departments  are  now  in  successful  operation:  Normal^ 
CoMMRRCiAL,  Music,  FiNB  Art  (Oil  Painting),  Wood  Carving,  Photog- 
raphy.   Instrumental  Music  and  Telegraphy  will  be  added  during  Fall  Term. 

In  this  institution  the  Normal  Course  meets  the  wants  of  Teachers  who 
are  just  entering  the  profession ;  of  Teachers  who  are  desirous  of  stndyinf 
their  profession,  and  who  regard  thoro!igh  cholastic  preparation  as  an 
essential  condition  for  success,  or  those  who  aspire  to  advanced  positions  in 
which  a  higher  and  broader  culture  is  required.  The  Commercial  Course 
thoroughly  prepares  young  men  and  women  for  the  various  departments  of 
business ;  it  embraces  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Law,  Penmanship^ 
Book-keeping,  Banking,  Railroadin*;,  etc. 

Many  young  people  find  their  education  deficient,  because  they  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  good  school  in  eirly  life. 

Beginning  and  advanced  classes  in  the  common  branches  are  arranged 
for  those  who  would  be  embarrassed  in  similar  classes  in  the  public  schools. 

Students  may  enier  at  any  time  and  select  subjects  from  the  Nor- 
mal and  Commercial  Departments  without  extra  charge. 

Tuition  for  a  Term  of  Ten  Weeks  $Z,  Board  from  $\.^o  to  1 1  90  per 
week.     Furnished  room  from  80  to  50  cents  per  week. 

Fall  Term  begins  Aug.  19,  1884.   First  Winter  Term  hefrins  Oct.  28,  1884. 

Catalogue  sent  free.    Address  JOHI IIGELIBOROUGIL  Pk.  B.,  hiidpL 

8-3t  Farmtrly  Principal  Cincinnati  Normal  ^kaoL. 


HARPER'S  -EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

SPECIAL    LIST    OF 

Hlgln  Sclnool  and  College  Text-Books. 

:0:  KXTAIL  PRICB. 

Sweet's  Methods  of  Teaching $  i  oo 

Swinton*s  Studies  in  English  Literature i  50 

Hall*s  Principles  of  Rhetoric 80 

Orton*s  Comparative  2^olog^ i  80 

Loomis*s  Elements  of  Algebra 9a 

"        Treatise  on  Algebra i  00 

'*        Elements  of  Geometry i  00 

Newcomb's  Popular  Astronomy i  30 

Wentworth's  Arithmetical  Problems . .  -. 32 

Dalton*s  Pliysiology  and  Hygiene 84 

Duff*s  Common  School  Book  Keeping 44 

Blanks 50 

Hooker's  New  Natural  Philosophy 90 

"     Chemistry 90 

Nordhoff's  Politics  for  Young  Americans 75 

Upham's  Mental  Philosophy i  00 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People i  20 

Student's  Smaller  History  of  Rome 60 

•'  Greece 60 

"             "       Classical  Dictionary i  2$ 

Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary i  25 

Munson's  Complete  Phonographer i  50 

Story  on  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S 90 

Rolfe's  English  Classics : 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Tempest,  Henry  VHI,  Julius  Caesar, 
Richard  II,  Macbeth,  Henry  V,  Hamlet.  As  You  Like  It, 

etc.,  per  Vol.,  cloth 56 

Anthon's  Latin-English  Dictionary 2  05 

Harper's  Latin  Dictionary.    Sheep 6  50 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Smaller  Greek- English  Lexicon 2  00 

"              "       Greek-English  Lexicon.    Seventh  Edition, ,  1000 

Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary 425 

Quackenbos'  Ancient  Literature i  00 

Comfort's  First  Book  in  German 60 

"           "    German  Reader 50 

"        German  Course i  00 

Reader 

Smith's  Principia  Latina.     Part    I ce 

"     n 90 

Any  of  the  above  named  books  will  be  tent,  pottage  or  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
the  price  atuched.    Special  introdmction  and  txckanft  jh^ices/umithed  om  application. 

^  A  complete  cataloi^ue  and  descriptive  circulars  of  our  School  and  College  Text*B«ok* 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  on  application.    Address, 

^W.  J.  BUTTON. 

Agent  for  the  Introduction  of  379  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

S-it  Harp«r  9t  Broe.*  Kdacatlonal  Works. 


CowperifaitlCo'sEducal'-IPiilieatift 

NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Business-Standard  Copy  Books. 

PRIMARY  COURSE.  Nos.  1-7,  per  dozen 84 

COMMON  SCHOOL  COURSE,  Nos.  1-7,  per  dozen $1  20 

Printed  from  Steel  plates.  No  flourishes,  no  complicated  forms  of 
analysis.  Duplicate  copy  in  middle  of  each  page.  A  new  departure 
in  teaching  writing. 

Powell's  Language  Series. 

HOW  TO  TALK 42 

HOW  TO  WRITE 60 

These  are  text-books  for  actual  use  by  pupils — profusely  illus- 
trated— the  result  of  many  years  of  successful  effort  in  training  young 
children  to  talk  and  write  correctly. 

Their  use  has  everywhere  been  attended  by  unexampled  enthusi- 
asm and  success. 

Monroe's  Supplementary  Readers. 

MONROE'S  NEW  PRIMER 15 

MONROE'S  ADVANCED  FIRST  READER ao 

MONROES  ADVANCED  SECOND  READER 30 

MONROE'S  ADVANCED  THIRD  READER 42 

MONROE'S  ADVANCED  FOURTH  READER 66 

MONROE'S  ADVANCED  FIFTH  READER 84 

Monroe's  Readers  are  pronounced  by  disinterested  teachers  every- 
where as  the  most  practical  and  best  series  ever  published. 

In  these  new  books  advantage  has  been  taken  of  all  recent  im- 
provements in  typography  and  engraving. 

The  lessons  in  the  lower  books  are  mostly  original  stories  in  nat- 
ural history,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  sprightly  conversation,  arranged  to 
prevent  the  monotonous  hum-drum  style  of  reading  often  heard  in 
the  school- room. 

The  selections  in  the  higher  books  have  been  made  with  reference 
to  their  acknowledged  literary  merit,  and  to  afford  practice  in  elocu- 
tion. 

PowelVs  Language  Series  and  Monroe* s  Readers  are  now  used  in 
the  Indianapolis  Schools  and  give  great  satisfaction. 

Correspondence  with  school  officers  and  intelligent  teachers  who 
desire  the  best  text-books ^  and  from  places  where  merit  alone  and 
nothing  else  controls  adoption,  earnestly  solicited.  None  others 
need  apply. 

Catalogues  mailed  free.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction  and  ex- 
change.    Address, 

F.  8.  BELIDElSr, 

153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Phila<?elphia,  Publishers.  «-? 


American  Normal  College, 

LOGANSPORT,  INDIANA. 


A  Live,   Thorough^  Practical  and  Progressive  Institution, 

\  X.  C  ALBNDAR.  Withd  e^rcased  expenses  «nd  increased  facilities,  next  year  will  open  on 
Tuesday,  August  a6,  18^4,  and  will  have  fiveterms,  four  of  10  weeks  and  one  of  6,  com- 
mencing respectively:  (i)  August  a6,  1884;  (a)  November  4,  1884;  (3)  January  13,  1884; 
<4)  March  24,  1885;  (5)  June  i,  1885. 

9.  Grounds  and  Buildings.  The  site  is  acknowledged  to  be  thefinen  in  State.  The 
campus  is  a  natural  grove  of  la  acres  overlooking  the  city,  and  is  supplied  with  refreshing 
shade  and  sparkling  water.  The  building,  costing  $80,000  in  1870,  is  a  model  of  strength 
and  beauty,  its  chapels,  halls,  rooms  and  offices  are  unsurpassed.  Students  are  furn- 
ished with  rooms  twice  as  large  as  those  usually  supplied,  and  that,  too,  at  exceedingly 
low  rates.  . 

3.  Courses  of  Study.  Preparatory,  Teachers',  Commercial,  Musical.  Elocutionary. 
Phonographic,  Scientific  and  Classic.  Every  grade  of  students  can  be  accommodated 
«very  term. 

4.  Nkw  Fiaturb.  Hall's  Commercial  Colifge,  conducted  successfully  on  the  Actual 
Business  Plan  in  Logansport  during  the  past  thirteen  years,  has  been  consolidated  with 
the  Normal  College.  It  will  meet  the  wants  of  all  desiri&g  a  thorough  business  training. 
Send  for  circulars. 

5.  Associate  Instructor!,  .(x)  Prof.  I.  E.  Wilson  and  wife,  of  Iowa,  both  classical 
graduates  and  experienced  instructors,  have  been  secured  in  the  Literary  Department. 
<a>  Mrs.  Ma^d  Barnett,  trained  in  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  will  have  charge 
of  Voice,  Organ  and  Piano.  She  is  an  experienced  and  highly  skilled  instructor,  whose 
work  will  be  appreciated,  (q)  Miss  Tre^sa  Crocker,  of  Boston,  will  teach  Heading  and 
Elocution,  both  in  classes  and  privately.  Her  work  is  of  the  highest  order.  (4)  Phono- 
graphy will  be  under  the  skillful  direction  of  Tohn  O'Connor,  for  many  years  reporter 
for  the  Cass  County  (Srcuit  Oourt.  He  is  an  adept.  Write  him.  (5)  Drawing  by  W.  R. 
Berry.    (6)  Penmanship  by  E   W.  Young. 

6.  ExPBNSES.  (1]  Tuition  $10  per  term,  with  liberal  reduction  for  prepayment  of  sev- 
eral terms,  or  to  several  members  of  same  fismily.  (a)  Rent  of  large  and  airy  room  50 
-cents  per  week^(3)  Club  board  in  College  Hall,  €1.50  per  week.  (4)  Private  board, 
fa.50  to  S3.00.  49" $30  in  advance  pays  tuition,  room-rent  and  board  for  a  term  of  ten 
weeks.  "^K* 

7  Our  Acknowledged  Advantages,  (i)  Superior  means  of  access  by  rail  from  all 
directions,  (a)  Superior  site  and  buildings.  (3)  Large  rooms  for  students  at  low  rates. 
<4)  Excellent  boarding  facilities.  Superior  courses  of  study.  (6)  Specially  trained  and 
thoroughly  competent  teachers  in  every  department.  (7)  Pure  air,  clear  spring  water 
and  general  home-like  facilities  of  instruction.  (8)  Personal  watch-care  and  interest  of 
instructors  who  all  live  in  college  building.  (9)  Beginning,  advanced  and  review  classes 
formed  every  term  so  as  to  accommodate  every  applicant,  (zo)  ^indents  graduated /rom 
Any  course  whenever  they  satis/actorily  complete  it,  thus  saving  the  expense  and  worry 
^  annnn  I  graduation*. 

8.  CONCLU  ION.  "  The  best  is  the  cheapest ; "  therefore  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  act 
wisely  by  coming  to  Logansport. 

Correspondence  solicited.     Address, 

3tf  J.  FBAISK  RICHARD,  Pregident. 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Ready  in  May: 

ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.  Entirely  New.  Bf 
Prof.  E.  F.  Brown.  Profusely  Illustrated  with  engravings  and  colored  plates. 
Adapted  to  Common  and  High  Schools.  About  2o8  pp.  Full  Cloth.  Intro- 
duction and  sample  copy  price  80  cents.     Exchange  price  50  cents. 

Ready  in  June: 

ECLECTIC  PRIMARY  HISTORY  of  the  UNITED  STATES.  By 
Edward  S.  Ellis.  The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  priitiary  history  pub- 
Ibhed.  More  than  100  illustrations  by  the  best  artists.  About  208  pp.  Square 
12  mo.,  hf.  roan,  cloth  sideH.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price  50  centi; 
exchange  price  30  cents. 

Ready  in  June: 

ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING.  Industrial  and  Free  Hand 
Drawing.  By  Miss  Christina  Sullivan,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Oii- 
cinnati  Public  Schools.     In  12  Numbers. 


NOW  READY:  &i/?^i5l 


Hand  Book  of  Hew  Eoleotio  Femnaiuihip, 


Hewett'B  Pedagogy, 

Bohnyler'B  Bevised  Algebra, 

Bay's  New  Test  Examples  in  Arithmetio, 

Hnrdooli's  Flea  for  Spoken  Language, 

Thallieimer';!  General  History,  revised, 

Eidd's  New  Hoontion,     .... 

NEW  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES.     Two  Book  Serus. 

best.     Adopted  for  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Jeney 
City,  etc. 

WHITE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS.     Two  Book  Series.     Uniting  Ond  and 
Written  Processes,  and  Embodying  the  Inductive  Method. 

NEW  ECLECTIC  PENMANSHIP.     Revised  and  re-engraved.* 


8     50 


100 
100 
35 
100 
1  20 
100 

The  latest  and 


The  Popular  Standards: 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS.  SPELLER  and  CHARTS, 
RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES, 
SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS,  etc. 
CATALOOUK  FBEB  ON  APPUCATION. 

VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cin.  &  New  York. 

Is-tfl 


Now   READY: 

Eclectic  Physiology 
AND  Hygiene. 


By  Dr.  Eli  F.  Brown. 


DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES.       . 

1.  Prepared  with  special  rcferenfce  to  u%  in  schools. 

2.  Only  such  matter  presented  as  will  fairly  enable  the  pupil  to  master  the 
subject. 

3.  Much  useful  supplementary  matter  given  in  the  Notes. 

4.  The  succession  0/ topics  is  such  as  has  been  proven  the  best  after  long 
experience  in  teaching,  and  is  based  on  a  plain  order  of  dependence. 

5.  Topical  Ouilines  and  suggestive  Questions  annexed  to  each  chapter. 

6.  Attention  first  given  to  structure  and  use  of  parts  of  the  body;  Hygiene 
then  follows. 

7.  Language  plain  and  didacic  in  style,  and  the  detaib  of  Anatomy  sub- 
ordinated to  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

8.  Much  attention  given  to  proper  sanitary  condition  in  the  home,  and  to 
habits  of  htalthfulness  in  ordinary  life. 

9.  Emphasis  given  to  discussion  of  such  habits  as  -lead  to  pain  and  disease. 

10.  Effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  on  the  body  and  mind  are  set  fortk 
plainly  and  fully.  The  character  of  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  opium,  etc., 
receive  special  attention. 

11.  Numerous  superior  engraved  illustrations  and  four  full  page  colored 
plates.  

Hope  Normal  School  and  Business  Collbgs,  \ 
Hope,  Ind.,  April  29ih,  1884.      f 

I  have  examined  the  advance    Proof  Sheets   of  the   new   ECLECTIC 
PH  YSIOL  OGY  AND  H  \  GlENE. 

The  book  will  be  the  Leading  School  Physiology  of  this  country; — 

— leading  in  the  namber  of  important  illustrations, 

— leading  in  the  olear  and  distinct  character  of  its  illustrations, 

— leading  in  the  arrangement  of  Topics, 

— leading  in  the  easy,  popular  style  of  presenting  facts, 

— leading  in  all  the  essential  features  of  a  first* class  Physiology. 

John  Mickleborough,  Ph.  D.,  Principal^ 

{Formerly  Prin.  0/  Ctneinmati  Normal  School.} 
On  examination  of  advanced   Proof  Sheets  the  new 

ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

was  adopted   for  the  following  Counties  in  Indiana,  May  ist,  1884: 
ALLEN  COUNTY. 

OHIO  COUNTY, 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY, 

KOSCIUSKO  COUNTY. 
Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

About  189  pp.     ^^^^  cloth.     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  Price,  85  cis.; 
Exchani^e  Price,  50  cents. 

TAH  AHTWEBP,  BMOG  k  00.,  Publialien,  Oincinnati  and  lew  Tork. 


THOMAS  KANE 5 CO. 


Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory  in  the  World  of 

And  kindred  Goods.     Vict«r  Desks,  Telluric  Globes,  Comnum 
Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and  filabk  Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc,  etc 
A6CNTS  WANTED.  [5-6^«o]  CHICAGO. 


t 


>  as.-: 


Polytechnic   Institute, 


TEHRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

A  School  of  Enjjineenng;   Manufacturing  Machine  Shops, 
aminalions  June  26  and  Se|)i.  16 


Entrance  Ex- 
Address^  Preh't  CHAS.O.  THOMPSON. 


WEfl^   EllGIiAIV1>  _ 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

MITS  1C»  Vocal  and  iDstruinentnl  and  TumiiR. 
AUT.  Drawlaj{,  Painting.  MoJellUK  and  PortrslttiTlf. 
ORATORY,  rilteratnre  and  l.anvaascs* 
nOM  Em  Kletrant  accommodations  for  600  lady  stuuents 
FAL.IJ  TERM  begins  Si'pt.llth.  Beautifully  lU  d 
Calendar  free.  Address  K.  TOUKJKK.  l)lrect«»r.  ^ 
FRAMKUOV  C^QUARE,  BOSTON,  HA»A 


S  O  TJT  TH  I 
J.  M.  &I.  HAILHOAD. 

Shortest  .Beat,  and  Most  Popular  Line  to 

LoDisville,  Nasbville,  Meinpliis,  Ctiattanoo^  Atlanta,  Mobile  &  New  Orleaos. 

It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  to  purchase 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.     The  facilities  offered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  eU'gant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  St.  Louis  and  Louis- 
ville daily.     These  are  rare  advantages.     Speed  and  safely. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "JefF"  and  they  will 
answer,  "yes,  always  take  the  old  reliable" 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R. 

For  information  as  to  rates,  ruute,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ap- 
ply to  H.  R.  DERING,  Ass't  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.* 
Office  northeast  comer  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House. 

JAS.  McCREA,  Manager,  Columbus,  O. 
6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen'l  Pas?.  Agt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THJE    FISHINGS    LINE. 

Graijd  •♦•  Rapids  •♦•  ^  •♦•  Iijdiana  •♦•  Railroad, 

rf/E  DIRECT  ROUTE   TO 
TRAIHEBSE  CITY»  P£TOSKEY,  MACKINAC,  MARQUETTE, 

And  other  Delightful  Health  and  Summer  Resorts  of 

NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 

And  the  Celebrated  Trout  and  Grayling  Streams,  Beautiful  Lakes  and  Grand 
Forests  of  this  Famous. Country. 

TifB  Waters  of  Northern  Michigan  are  unsurpassed,  if  equaled,  in  the  abundance 
and  great  variety  of  fish  contained. 

Brook  Thout  abound  in  the  streams,  and  the  famous  American  Grayling  is  found 
onlr  in  these  waters. 

The  Trout  Srason  begins  May  ist  and  ends  September  xst.  The  Grayling  Season 
opens  June  ist  and  ends  November  ist. 

Black  BAssi,  Pike,  Pickkrrl,  and  Muskalokcus  also  abound  in  large  numbers  in  the 
many  lakes  and  laxelets  of  this  territory. 

Takf  Your  Family  with  You.  The  scenery  of  the  North  Woods  and  Lakes  is  very 
beautiful.    The  air  is  pure,  dry  and  bracing 

The  Climate  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  ttiose  suffering  with  Hay  Fev«r  and  Atthmaiic 
Affectiom. 

New  Hotrls  with  all  modern  improvements  have  been  erected,  as  well  as  many  exten- 
sive additions  to  the  older  ones,  which  will  guarantee  ample  Accommodationt for  AH, 

The  completion  ot  this  hne  to  Mackinaw  City  forms  the  most  direct  route  to  Mackinac, 
.St.  Igoace,  and  in  connection  with  the  Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marquette  R.  R.  to  Hough- 
ton, Hancock,  Marquette,  Negannec,  L'Anse,  and  all  points  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

During  the  season  Round  'Irip  Excursion  Tickeit  will  be  Sold  at  Low  Rates^  and  at- 
tractive tr^in  facilities  offered  to  Tourists  and  Sportsmen. 

For  Tourists*  Guide,  Time  Cards  and  Folders,  giving  full  informaiion,  aHdress. 

C.  L.  IX>CKWOOD, 

6-6t  Gen* I  Pats*r  A^ent,  Grand  Kapidt,  Mich. 


THOMAS  KANE  SCO. 


Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory  in  the  World  of 

And  kindred  Goods.     Vict«r  Desks,  Telluric  Globes,  Common 
Globes,  Slate.  Stone  and  Blabk  Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc, 
AGENTS  WANTED, 
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Polytechnic   Institute, 

TEKRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

A  School  of  Engineering;   Manufacturing  Machine  Shops.     Entrance  Ex- 
aminations June  26  and  Sept.  16.     Address  Pres't  CHAS.  (J.  THOMPSON. 

NEW   EllGIiA]V1>        ..^ ^ 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

MITS  !€•  Voiuil  and  lostnimentHl  and  TumiiR. 
AliT.  Drawing,  I'alntlng.  MoJeliUK  and  Purtralttny. 
ORATORY.  r.lteratare  and  r.anvaa«cs. 
ilOn  £•  KleoraDt  acoommodations  for  600  lady  stuuenU 
FAL.IJ  TERM  begins  Sept.  11th.  Beautifully lUd 
Calendar  fre«.  Address  B.  TOURJKE.  DlrecUir.  _ 
FRAHTKLHV  SQUARE,  BOSiiTON,  HASmI 


S  O  TJ_T  TH  I 
J,  M.  <fel.  RAJELRO^D. 

Shortest  ,6est,  and  Most  Popular  Line  to 

Looisville,  Nasbviiie,  Meinpliis,  Chattanoo^,  Mlanta,  Mobile  k  New  Orleans. 

It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  to  purchase 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.     The  facilities  offered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  el.gant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  St.  Louis  and  Louis- 
ville daily.     These  are  rare  advantages.     Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  will 
answer,  •*yes,  always  take  ihe  old  reliable  " 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R. 

For  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ap- 
ply to  H.  R.  DERING,  Ass't  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.* 
Office  northeast  comer  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House. 

JAS.  McCREA,  Manager,  Columbus,  O. 
6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE    FISHI]Sr&    LINE. 

Graiid  •♦•  Rapids  •♦•  ^  •♦•  Iijdiaiia  •♦•  Railroad, 

Tf/E  DIRECT  ROUTE   TO 
TRAIHEBSE  CITY,  PETOSKET,  MACKINAC,  MARQUETTE, 

And  other  Delightful  Heahh  and  Summer  Resorts  of 

NORTHERN  MICHIG-AN 

And  the  Celebrated  Trout  and  Graylmg  Streams,  Beautiful  Lakes  and  Grand 
Forests  of  this  Famous. Country. 

Ti|S  Waters  of  Northern  Michigan  are  unsurpassed,  if  equaled,  in  the  abundance 
and  great  variety  of  fi&h  contained. 

Bkook  Thout  abound  in  the  streams,  and  the  famous  Amkkican  Grayling  is  found 
onlr  in  these  waters. 

Thb  Trout  Skason  begins  May  ist  and  ends  September  ist.    Thb  Grayling  Sbason 
opens  June  ist  and  ends  November  ist. 

Black  Bass,  Pike,  Pickkkrl,  and  Muskaloncub  also  abound  in  large  numbers  in  the 
many  lakes  and  laxelets  of  this  territory. 

Takf  Your  Family  with  You.    The  scenery  of  the  North  Woods  and  Lakes  is  very 
beautiful.    The  air  is  pure,  dry  and  bracing 

Thb  Climatk  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  tbose  suffering  with  Hay  Fevr  and  AtthmaHc 
Affection*. 

^  New  Hotels  with  all  modern  improvements  have  been  erected,  as  well  as  many  exten- 
sive additions  to  the  older  ones,  which  will  guarantee  ample  Accommodatfont/er  AU* 
^  The  completion  ot  this  hne  to  Mackinaw  City  forms  the  most  direct  route  to  Mackinac, 
St.  Igoace,  and  in  connection  with  the  Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marquette  R.  R.  to  Hough- 
ton, Hancock,  Marquette,  Negaunec,  L'Anse,  and  all  pointt  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michi^n. 

During  the  season  Round  'Irip  Excursion  Tickets  will  be  Sold  at  Low  Rates,  and  at- 
tractive tmin  facilities  offered  to  Tourists  and  Sportsmen. 

For  Tourists'  Guide,  Time  Cards  and  Folders,  giving  full  inrormaiion,  aHdre-is. 

C.  L.  IX>CKWOOD, 

6-6t  Cen't  Fass'r  A^ent,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich* 


THOMAS  KANE  SCO. 


Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory  in  the  World  of 

And  kindred  Goods.     Vict»r  Desks,  TeJJuric  Globes,  Common 
Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and  Blabk  Boards.  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc.,  etc 
AGENTS  WANTED.  [5-6^«o]  CHICAGO. 
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Polytechnic   Institute, 

TEKRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

A  School  of  Enj/ineenng;   Manufacturing  Machine  Shops.     Entrance  Ex- 
aminations June  26  and  Sept.  16.      Address  Pres't  CHAS.  U.  THOMPSON. 

NEW    HVGIuAirO 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

IMLVNIC.    Voit.^1  and  iDStrmnentfil  nnd  TomiiR. 
AliT.    Drawloij,  Pointing.  Modell UK  and  Furtralttny. 

SRATORT.   ILilteratare  and  l.anvaaKca. 
O.^  IS.  Kleirant  accommodations  fur  600  lady  stuUents 
FAI^Li  TERHf  begins  Sept.  llth.    Bcantifully  lU  d 
Calendar  free.     Address  K.  TOUKJKR.  Director.      _ 
FRAIfKUOV  C»QI7AR£,  BOSTON,  HASlA 


S  O  TJ_T  131  I 
J.  M.  &I.  HAILUQAD. 

Shortest  ,Best,  and  Most  Popular  Line  to 

kisville,  Nashville,  Mempbis,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  Mobile  k  New  Orleans. 


It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  to  purchase 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.     The  facilities  offered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  eK-ganl  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  St.  Louis  and  Louis- 
ville daily.     These  are  rare  advantages.     Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  will 
answer,  **yes,  always  lake  the  old  reliable  " 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R. 

For  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ap- 
ply to  H.  R.  BERING,  Ass*t  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  Ind." 
Office  northeast  corner  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House. 

JAS.  McCREA,  Manager,  Columbus,  O. 
6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE    FISHING-    LINE. 

Graiid  •♦•  I(apids  •♦•  ^  •♦•  Iiidiaiia  •♦•  I(ailroad, 

Tf/E  DIRECT  ROUTE   TO 
TRAVEBSE  CFTT,  PETOSKEY,  MACKINAC*  MARQUETTE, 

And  other  Delightful  Healih  and  Summer  Resorts  of 

NORTHERN  MICHIG-AN 

And  the  Celebrated  Trout  and  Grayling  Streams,  Beautiful  Lakes  and  Grand 
Forests  of  this  Famous. Country. 

Tifs  Waters  of  Northern  Michigaa  are  unsurpassed,  if  equaled,  in  the  abundance 
and  great  variety  of  fish  contained. 

Brook  Trout  abound  in  the  streams,  and  the  famous  American  Grayling  is  found 
onW  in  these  waters. 

THE  Trout  Skason  begins  May  ist  and  ends  September  ist.  The  Grayling  Season 
opens  June  ist  and  ends  November  ist. 

Black  Bass,  Pike,  Pickerel,  and  Muskaloncue  also  abound  in  large  numbers  in  the 
many  lakes  and  laicelets  of  this  territory. 

Takv  Your  Family  with  You.  The  scenery  of  the  North  Woods  and  Lakes  is  very 
beautiful.    The  air  is  pure,  dry  and  bracing 

The  Climate  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  those  suffering  with  Hay  Fever  and  Atthmaiic 
AffecticHS. 

^  New  Hotels  with  all  modern  improvements  have  been  erected,  as  well  as  many  exten- 
sive additions  to  the  older  ones,  which  will  guarantee  ample  Aecommodationt  f&r  /I//. 

The  completion  ot  this  hne  to  Mackinaw  City  forms  the  most  direct  route  to  Mackinac, 
St.  Igoace,  and  in  connection  with  the  Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marquette  R.  R.  to  Hough« 
ton,  Hancock,  Marquette,  Negaunee,  L'Anse,  and  all  points  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

During  the  season  Round  'trip  Excursion  Tickets  will  be  Sold  at  Low  Rates,  and  at- 
tractive trnin  facilities  offered  to  Tourists  and  Sportsmen. 

For  Tourists'  Guide,  Time  Cards  and  Folders,  giving  full  informaiion,  address. 

C.  L.  LOCKWOOD, 

6-6t  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent,  Grand  Rapid*,  Mich, 
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THE  GRFAT  THROUGH  ROUTE 

BETWEEN    THE 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTH,  and  SOUTH. 

The  Great  Through  Route  is  now  Completed  and  in 
Full  Operation,  Running 

J\mi\  mmm  T&AINS  Oally, 

THREE  SOLID  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Cclumbu*.  IndianapolU  and  Peorii. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus.  Indianapolis  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Indianapolis,  Peoria  and  Decatvr. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Dayton  and  Cincinnati 
THREE  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Springfield  and  Columbus. 
FOUR  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  SpnnRfield.  Davton  and  Oodaaati. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Springfield,  Indianapolis  &  Chics«a 
With  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Cbair  Cars  on  Night  Trains,  and  Elegant  Parlor  aad  Mod- 
em Day  Coaches  on  Day  Trains      Its  track  is  laid  with  Heavy  Steel  Rail, 
thoroughly  ballasted,  with  easy  grades  and  few  curves. 
TraTersiag  as  it  does  the  heart  of  the  three  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  aad  liliaois, 
vuiituig  in  close  business  relationship  the  capital  cities  of  the  first  and  second,  with  the 
second  city  of  the  third,  and  passing  through  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  dties 
and  towns  in  each,  and  withal  its  central  location,  makes  it  the 

Shorteat  and  Most  Deeirabl«  Route  between  the  £aat  and  "West. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  and  BAGGAGE  CHECKS  to  all  PRINCIPAL  POINTS, 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  RAfiT  and  WEgT, 

can  be  obtained  at  any  ticket  office  of  the  I.,  B.  &  W.  R'y,  also  via  this  route  at  all  nil 
itMul  offices  throughout  the  country.  Rates  always  as  low  as  the  lowest.  Don't  purchase 
tickets  to  any  point  without  without  first  consulting  the  agents  of  the  I.,  B  ft  W.  R'y. 
Particular  advantages  offered  to  Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourist  Tickets  te  sll 
points  reached  by  any  line. 
Paaseager  Trains  leave  Indianapolis  as  follows: 

Peoria  Division^  7:45  a.  m.,  1:30  p.  m.,  11:15  ^*  **. 
St..  Louis  Division.  8:20  a.  m.[  xz:io  p  m. 
Middle  Division,  4:40  a.  m.,  11:35  a.  m.,  7:00  p.  m. 

C.  H.  HENDERSON,  H.  M.  BRONSON, 

General  Manager.  General  Ticket  AgL 

f4t  GEO.  BUTLER,  General  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Indianapolis,  Ind., 
WHEN   BLOCK. j 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  Bryamt 

&  Stratton  College,  we  offer  to  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  unrivtiedj 
fiicilities  to  acquire  a  thorough  business  education.     No  other  business  school  equal  t 
Bryant's.    Special  inducements  to  school  teachers  throughout  the  Sute.     For 
Specimens  of  Penmanship,  etc  ,  address  THOS.  J.   BRYANT,  Prbsidbitt. 
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The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AND  BXTStlVKSS    X1V8TITX7TB. 

YAIf  ARAISO,   INDIANA, 

llflahM  ita  pfttrons  and  all  1nt«r<>8t«d  in  the  Cauae  of  Ednciition, 

To  the  School  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  an  usual  prosperitj,  and  Ihe  prospects  for 
the  future  were  nerer  more  flattering. 

The  institution  has  enloyed  a  crowth  and  prosperity  unparalleled  In  the  hlstoryof 
schools.  It  was  organised  September  16th,  187B,  with  85  students  in  attendance.  The 
number  has  grown  until  now  this  is  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UN  TED  STATES. 

For  this  remarkable  growth  there  are  many  reasons.    The  principal  one,  however,  is  that 

The  School  Aooommodates  Itself  to  the  Wants  of  the  People, 

Instead  of  c«m pelting  thi^m  to  act-ommodate  themselves  to  iu    To  establish  such  an  in- 
stitution Three  'Things  Were  Necessary : 

1st.  Thj^t  the  School  possess  the  same  sdvantages,  and  that  the  work  be  as  thorough  a 
4tt  the  older  and  endowed  institutions.     2d.  That  the  work  be  properly  arranged.    8d 
That  the  expenses  be  made  less  than  at  any  other  plsce.    That  we  have  nccomplished 
Ihese  three  p  «ints  is  acknowledged  by  all. 

THE  FOLXOWINO  COURSES  OF  STUDY  HAVE  BEEN  ABRANOEDi 
Preparatory,  Teachers*,  Collegiate,  Special  bcienee,  Engineering,  Penmanship,  ilo- 
eution.  Fine  Art,  Music,  law,  Uterature.  Telegraphic,  Phonographic  and  Review. 
Each  Department  is  independent  within  itself,  ana  the  fsct  that  there  are  other  de- 
partments than  the  Teachers',  makes  this  none  the  less  a  Special  School  for  Teacb- 
•ers. 

The  same  is  true  of  each  department.  While  each  is  independent  of  the  others,  yet 
the  student  may  select  a  part  of  his  &tudies  from  one  department,  and  a  part  from 
another,  without  extra  charge.  This  Is  a  ft- ature  that  is  especially  commeDdable  From 
the  b«>g'nninSo'  the  school  none  but  ezp<>ri«>nced  teachers  have  been  employed.  Now 
teeeialists  are  Provided  for  each  Department. 

We  do  not  call  attention  to  this  boastiugly,  but  beciuse  it  is  supposed  that  specialists 
are  employed  in  endowed  institutions  onW.  A  more  complete  Library  than  is  found  in 
any  other  Normal  School  has  been  furnished,  and  an  abundance  of  spparatus  for  the 
elucidation  of  every  subject  has  been  supplied.  In  short,  no  expense  has  been  spared  in 
proTiding  OTeryihing  that  would,  in  any  way,  advance  the  interest  of  students. 

THE  ABBAN6EBIENT  OF  THE  WOBK  IS  SATISFACTOBT.  While  we 
have  regular  courseA  uf  study,  and  where  it  ia  at  all  po^^ibJe,  the  student  will  do  well  to 
pursue  some  one  of  them,  vet  the  8cho<»l  realizes  that  there  are  THOUSANDS  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  THE  MONEY  NOR  THETIME  to  Uke  a  regular 
course,  but  wish  to  purpue  special  subjects,  and  must  attend  school  at  such  times  as  are 
convenient  for  them.  THE  LARGE  MAJORITY  OF  TEACHERS  an*  engaged  in  their 
profession,  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  but  desire  to  improve  their  vacations,  by  con- 
tinuing a  course  of  study,  or  in  r(>viewiDg;  asain,  the  school  meets  the  wants  of  a  large 
class  of  People  who  have  not  had  the  Opportunity  of  Attending^  School  while 
yonng.  These  realixtna  the  need  of  some  education,  and  knowing  that  they  must  CX)M- 
UmCE  AT  THE  VERY  BEGINNING  OF  ARITHMETIC.  GRAMMAR,  etc. ,  yet  hav- 
ing an  aversion  to  entering  the  primarv  classes  in  the  public  schools,  can  come  here  and 
enter  classes  composed  of  students  of  their  own  age,  and  stage  of  advancement.  To  ac- 
commodate all  of  these  different  grades  we  onFcniae  at  the  banning  of  every  term,  and 
not  at  the  beginning  only,  but  at  different  periods  during  the  term,  Beginning,  Ad- 
Ttnced,  Regular,  Special,  and  Review  Classes. 

STITDENTS  CAN  ENTEB  AT  ANT  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  STUDIES, 
BEGIN  WHERE  THEY  WISH  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DB- 
.8IBE.  These  are  advantages  which  cen  not  be  offered  IN  SCHOOLS  THAT  HAVE 
A  SMALL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Ezpenies  are  Mnoh  Leis  Than  at  Any  Other  Place! 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  have  erected  numerous  boardinr  hotises  and  have 
arranged  and  furnished  the  rooms  sncli  as  no  uninterested  parties  would  do.  Good  board 
«nd  well-furnished  rooms,  S1.70  to  91-90  per  week— never  exceeding  the  latter.  TiUiloo, 
48  per  term.  No  other  institution  in  the  land  (urnlshes  equal  acoommodations  at  any- 
thing like  as  low  rates.  We  Invite  the  most  thorough  investigation  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  student  has  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  Most  Complete  Buaineee  Col- 
lesee  in  the  Landf  Withoot  l^xtra  Charge. 

While  many  schools  advtfrtise  a  busintss  ci>ur8e  in  connection  with  their  work,  yet 
none  of  them  have  ever  attempted  anything  like  as  extensive  a  course  as  is  found  here. 

The  result  of  all  these  advantages  is  that  no  other  school  of  equal  age  that  has  one- 
third  as  many  students  FILLING  RESPONSIBLE  POSITIONS,  and  that  the  demand 
ior  teachers,  and  business  men  trained  here  is  always  far  greater  than  we  can  supply. 

Second  Winter  term  will  open  January  16;  Spring  term,  March  26;  Summer  term, 
Jane  8;  Fall  term,  August  26. 
For  farther  information  send  for  Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  free^ 
«4f  Address,  H.  B.  BROWH,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  AsMeiate  Pria. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COONTY,  IND. 

SprlQf  Term  begias  March  81,  1884. 

Fall  Term  beirlns  Sept.  4«  1884.        Winter  Term  Jan.  &,  1884. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Coarse  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Classics; 

3,  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,   a   Preparatory   Course. 


Hie  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thnndsf 

Morning,  September  4,  1884.     Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themseWes  two  days  earlier. 

Taition  Free.     Contingent  Fee,  $3  per  term.     Library  Fee  required  of  all« 

50  cents.     Fee9  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
Women  Admitted  to  ail  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer,  LEMUEL  MOSS,  PrendemL 

WM.  W.  SPANGLER.  Secretary.  9-iy 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  $1.35 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  I1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  ijor  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Pattoh,  and  others,  I1.75 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER.  75 

We  have  the  barest  etock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  aonttly 
list  of  new  books  to  aoi  «ne  sending  his  address. 

BoTxreGD.,  Steixrart  &  Co^ 

i-tt  18  West  Washind^ton  Street 

PEIER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merohant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gfants'  Furnishing  Gfoods,  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


AfaMuAMt  in  lb37. 
Bvpartor  Bella  of  Copp«r  «Bd  Tin 
•iouDied  witfa  the  b«M  xTotttryEanir- 

CtodU,  CMmm,  cic     7aUjr 

Warranted. 

UlMiraMd  CsiBloffM  wai  Frtc 
T ABri»17ZKIff  dk  TirT, 

102  ud  IM  BMt  8«ooiid  ScClMliiaML 


MoShane  Bell  Fonndiy 


Mi 


Ifannllwrvrs  tteai  «ik 
bniad  Bella  *aA  ntaM 
for  S«hMl»,  OollilM,  te. 
Prie«au4eMal  gMBMM 

BMcSUAMB  ft  Ca» 
lo-tf  Behimof^  Ma. 


HARPER'S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

SPECIAL.    LIST    OF 

Hlgln  School  and  College  Text-Books. 

■      :o:—  BBTAIL  PRICB. 

Sweet*s  Methods  of  Teaching $  i  oo 

Swinton*s  Studies  in  English  Literature i   50 

Hall's  Principles  of  Rhetoric 80 

Orton*s  Comparative  Zoology i  80 

Loomis's  Elements  of  Algebra go 

**        Treatise  on  Algebra i  00 

*'        Elements  of  Geometry i  00 

Newcomb*s  Popular  Astronomy i  30 

Wentworth*s  Arithmetical  Problems 32 

Dalton*s  Pliysiology  and  Hygiene 84 

Duff's  Common  School  Book  Keeping 44 

•^             "              "                ••              Blanks !....  50 

Hooker's  New  Natural  Philosophy 90 

"          "     Chemistry 9a 

Nordhoff's  Politics  for  Young  Americans 7$ 

Upham's  Mental  Philosophy i  00 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People i  20 

Student's  Smaller  History  of  Rome 60 

••  Greece 60 

"             "       Classical  Dictionary i  25 

Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary '  i  25 

Munson's  Complete  Phonographer i  50 

Story  on  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  b 90 

Rolfe's  English  Classics : 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Tempest,  Henry  VIII,  Julius  Caesar, 
Richard  II,  Macbeth,  Henry  V,  Hamlet,  As  You  Like  It, 

etc.,  per  Vol.,  cloth 56 

Anthon's  Latin-English  Dictionary 2  05 

Harper's  Latin  Dictionary.     Sheep 6  50 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Smaller  Greek- English  Lexicon 2  00 

"              ''       Greek- English  Lexicon.    Seventh  Edition . .  1000 

Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary 425 

Quackenbos'  Ancient  Literature i  00 

Comfort's  First  Book  in  German 60 

"            "    German  Reader 50 

*•        German  Course i  00 

Reader .' 

Smith's  Principia  Latina.     Part    1 55 

••     II 90 

Any  of  the  above  named  books  will  be  sent,  postage  or  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
the  price  attached.    Special  introduction  and  rjccnan^e  prices furnithtd  on  application. 

A  complete  catalogue  and  descriptive  circulars  of  our  School  and  College  rext-Book* 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  teacher  or  school  oflicer  on  applicaiion.    Address, 

A\^.  J.  BUTTON. 

Agent  for  the  Introduction  of  379  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

8-xt  Harper  9t  Bros.'  Bdacatiooal  Workc. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINCTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND, 

bprinip  Term  begios  March  81,  1884. 

Fall  Term  beglus  8epU  4,  1^84.        Winter  Term  Jan.  6,  188e. 


THRBE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Coarse  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modern  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,    a    Preparatory   Coarse. 


The  Fall  Term  be^ns  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thorsdiy 
Morning;,  September  4,  1S84.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 

Taitioil  Free.     Continjjent  Fee.  $3  per  term.     Library  Fee  required  of  ill, 

50  cents.     Fee)  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
Fur  Catal«>gue,  and  other  informationi  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer,  LEMUEL  MOSS,  PresidemL 

WM.  W.  SPANGLKR,  Secretary,  .  9-iy 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke.  I1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  $i.$o 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  [for Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patten,  and  others,  f  1.75 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER.  n. 

We  have  the  largest  «tock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  aod  will  be  f  lad  to  send  our  moatli^  i 
list  of  new  books  to  ao;  «ae  sending  his  address. 


Sterxrart  &  Oo^ 

r~tt  18  West  Washington  Street 

PElHR  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merohant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Ofgnts'  Furnishing  Qoods,  Trunks  k  ValisGS 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


iStiCiUiYt:  VX.UU  vioi,in»ST. 

Kt*MMh9d  in  VfJ.I. 
fiuperfor  Bctu  cf  Copper  and  Tin 
wntintcd  with  ihebcatBotaryHans* 
•- —  lor  Cik«re*««.  SdunU,  f^rmM, 
es.  Oumt  H'm^a.  Ftn  AUtrwu, 
.  Vloclu,  ClumtM,  «(€.  FttUj 
Warranted. 

lliUklraUKl  CatftlogiM  Mat  Pree. 

TANmJZKN  A  TIFT, 

lOS  sod  IM  lUciSMOQd  SUfdaauiBAiA. 


Mc  Shane  Bell  Fonndiy 


MaDuAM'ars  Mom  oel*. 


l*Tlf>wsBdeKUl  gaataM 


iMcSHANE  ft  Ca, 
lo-tf  Balttflsore.  Md. 


American  Normal  College, 

LOGANSPORT,  INDIANA. 


A  Live,   Thorough,   Practical  and  Progressive  Institution, 

I.  Calendar.  Witbd  ecreased  expenses  and  increased  facilities,  next  vear  will  open  on 
Tuesday,  August  36,  1884.  and  will  have  fiveterms,  four  of  10  weeks  and  one  of  6.  com- 
mencing respectively:  (i)  Augu!(t  96,  1884;  (3)  November  4,  1884;  (3)  January  13,  1884; 
(4)  March  34.  1885;  (5)  June  1,  1885. 

3.  Grounds  and  Buildings.  The  site  is  acknowledged  to  be  thefine<t  in  State.  The 
campus  is  a  natural  grove  of  13  acres  overlooking  1  he  city  and  is  supplied  with  refreshing 
shade  and  sparkling  water.  The  building,  costmg  $80,000  in  1870,  is  a  model  of  strength 
and  beauty.  Its  chapels,  halls,  rooms  and  offices  are  unsurpassed  Students  are  furn- 
ished with  rooms  twice  as  large  as  those  usually  supplied,  and  that,  too,  at  exceedingly 
low  rates. 

3.  Courses  op  Study  Preparatory,  Teachers',  Commercial,  Musical.  Elocutionar3^ 
Phonographic,  Scientific  and  Classic.  Every  grade  of  students  can  be  accommodated 
«very  term. 

4.  Nkw  Fkaturb.  Hall's  Commerciai  Coltfge,  conducted  successfully  on  the  Actual 
Bufiiness  Flan  in  Logansport  during  the  past  thirteen  years,  has  been  co'isolidated  with 
the  Normal  College.  It  will  meet  the  wants  of  all  desiring  a  thorough  business  training. 
Send  for  circular's. 

5.  AssociATK  Instbuctors  (i)  Prof  I.  E.  Wilson  and  wife,  of  Iowa«  both  classical 
graduates  and  experienced  instructrrs.  have  been  secured  in  the  Literary  Department. 
{i\  Mrs  Maud  Barnett.  trained  in  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  will  have  charge 
of  Voice.  Organ  and  Piano  Sie  is  an  experienced  and  highly  skilled  instructor,  whose 
work  will  be  appreciated.  {%)  Miss  Tre»8a  Crocker,  uf  Boston,  will  teach  treading  and 
Elocution,  both  in  classes  and  privately.  Her  work  is  of  the  hishfst  order.  (4)  Phono- 
grapny  will  be  under  the  skillful  direction  of  John  O'Connor,  for  many  years  reporter 
for  the  Cass  (.'ounty  < Circuit  Court.  He  is  an  adept.  Write  him.  (5)  Drawing  by  W.  R. 
B«rry.    (6)  Penmanship  by  E   \V   Young. 

6  Expknsbs.  (i]  I'uition  $xo  per  term,  with  liberal  reduction  for  prepayment  cf  sev- 
eral terms,  or  to  several  members  of  sanie  family,  (a)  Rent  of  large  and  airy  room  50 
cents  per  week.  (3)  Club  board  in  College  Hsul,  f  i  50  per  week.  (4)  Private  board, 
$9.50  to  S3.00.  49^^30  in  advance  pays  tuition,  room-rent  and  board  for  a  term  of  ten 
week^.  "^SK 

7  Our  AcknowlAdgrd  Advantagks.  (i)  Superior  means  of  access  by  rail  from  all 
directions,  (a)  Superior  site  and  buildings.  (31  Large  rojmsfor  students  at  low  rates. 
<4)  Excellent  boarding  facilities.  Superior  courses  of  studv  (6)  Specially  trained  and 
thoroughly  competent  teachers  in  every  department  17)  Pure  air.  clear  spring  water 
and  general  hom«>-like  facilities  of  instruction.  '  >*)  Personal  watch-care  ana  interest  of 
instructors  who  all  live  in  college  building.  (9)  Beginning,  advanced  and  review  classes 
formed  every  term  so  as  toa<  commodate  every  applicant.  ( 10)  students  graduated /rem 
any  ccu*%e  tuhmrver  they  satis/actor ity  complete  it.  thus  saving  the  expense  and  worry 
sfannmat/rraduatioiu. 

8.    CoNCLU  ion.    "  The  best  is  the  cheapest ; "  therefore  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  act 
wisely  by  coming  to  Logansport. 
Correspondence  solicited.     Address, 
5-tf  J.  FRAISE  RICHARD,  PrMldent. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COONTY,  IND, 
bprinr  Term  begios  March  81,  1884. 
Fall  Term  begins  8epU  4,  1^84.        Winter  Term  Jan.  i,  1886. 


THRBE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;   2.  The  Coarse  in  Modern  Qmssio; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,    a    Preparatory   Coarse. 


The  Fall  Term  befj^lns  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursdty 
Morninj;,  September  4,  1S84.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 

TaitiOil  Free.     Continj^ent  Fee,  $3  per  term.     Library  Fee  required  of  a!^^^ 

50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catali>);ue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  FresUUmt. 

WM.  W.  SPANGLEk.  Secretary.  v  9-iy 

TO  TE-^CSZESeS, 

BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  |i.3S 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana,  li.jo 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  [for  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton.and  others,  |i.7S 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER.  75 

We  have  the  largest  «tock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  ■oatlily 
list  of  new  books  to  ao;  vne  sending  his  address. 

Bow-«xi,  S-bwsomrb  &  Co, 

t-tt  18  West  Washineton  Street 

PElHR  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merohant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready- Made  Clothing, 

GfGTits'  Furnishing  Qoods,  Trunks  k  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Sttairliihtd  m  iiSil. 
fiopertor  Bella  cf  Copper  and  Tin 
wouDicd  with  the bcMBotary Hans* 
lUgm,  ler   Ckurtkm,  SekovU,  Famu, 

m .^^   fj^^^^  HtniMt,  Ftn  Atarwu, 

.     Ctorte,   CAiMM,  «(c.      Fttlly 
Warranted. 

lliuktrauid  CaUlofM  Mat  Pre«. 

VABrnuzKBr  ati  ft, 

lOS  and  IM  KtaiScoood  Si..OlB«mBad. 


Mc  Shane  Bell  Foundrf 


MaDBtee'ara  these  mi». 
brsiwl  B^lte  kMl  i-blBM 
fhr  fteboolM,  CelkvTM,  At. 
Prieoa  sod  eatal  fw—i 


iMcSHANEft  Ca, 
lo-tf  Baltimore,  Md. 


S  O  TJ^  131  I 
J.  M.  &I.  HAILHOAD. 

Shortest  .Best,  and  Most  Popular  Line  to 

LonisTille,  Na&hviile,  Memphis,  Ciiattanooga,  Atlanta,  Mobile  &  New  Orleans. 

It  is  obriously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  fo  purchase 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.    The  facilities  offered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  elegant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
LouisYille  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  St.  Louis  and  Louis- 
Title  daily.    These  are  rare  advantages.    Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  will 
.swer,  '*yes,  alwa3rs  take  the  old  reliable '^ 

J.  M.  &  L  R  R. 

For  infonnation|as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ap- 
ply to  H.  R.  BERING,  Ass*t  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Office  northeast  comer  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House. 

JAS.  McCREA,  Manager,  Columbus,  O. 
6.7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE    FISHING   LINE. 

0 

Graijd  •♦•  IJapids  •♦•  ^  •♦•  Iiidiaiia  •♦•  IJailroad, 

THE  DIRECT  ROUTE\  TO 
TRAYEBSIS  GITT,  PETOSKSY,  MACKINAC,  MARQUSTTE, 

And  other  Delightful^Health  and  Summer  Resorts  of 

NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 

And^the  Celebrated  Trout  and  Grayling  Streams,  Beautiful  Lakes  and  Grand 
Forests  of  this  Famous  Country. 

Tmb  Watbks  of  Northern  Michigan  are  unsurpassed,  if  equaled,  in  the  abundance 
and  great  variety  of  fish  contained. 

Bkook  Tbout  abound  in  the  streams,  and  the  famous  Amxxican  Grayling  is  found 
only  in  these  waters. 

THB  Tkout  Skason  bejnns  May  sst  and  ends  September  zst.    Thb  Gkaylinc  Season 
opens  Jane  ist  and  ends  November  xst. 

Black  Bass,  Pikb,  Pickkkbl,  and  Muskalokgub  also  abound  in  Urge  numbers  in  the 
many  lakes  and  h&Kelets  of  this  territory. 

Takt  Your  Family  with  You.    The  scenery  of  the  North  Woods  and  Lakes  is  very 
beautiful.    The  air  is  pure,  dry  and  bracing. 

Thb  Cumatb  is  peculiarly  beneficial  te  those  suffering  with  Hay  Fever  and  Asthmatic 
Affections, 

Nkw  Hotbls  with  all  modem  improvements  have  been  erected,  as  well  as  many  exten- 
sive additions  to  the  older  ones,  which  will  guarantee  ample  Aecommodations/or  AIL 
■  •The  completion  ot  this  hne  to  Mackinaw  City  forms  the  most  direct  route  to  Mackinac, 
St.  Ignace,  and  in  connection  with  the  Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marauette  R.  R.  to  Hough- 
ton, Hancock,  Marquette,  Negaunee,  L'Anse,  and  all  points  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

During  the  seasoal^MfM/  IripExcurston  Tickets  will  be  Sold  at  Low  Rates^  and  at- 
tractive train  facilities  offered  toTourisu  and  Sporttmen. 

For  T«ttrisu*  Guide,  Time  Cards  and  Folders,  giving  full  information,  address, 

C.  I*.  X^OGKWOOD, 

6-6  Gfn't  Pttss'r  Agent,  Grand  Rapids,  Mick, 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AND  BXTSZXi'lSBS  »r8TXTt7rr£:. 

YAI.PAHAISO,  INDIANA, 

Wishes  lis  patrons  and  all  Interested  In  the  Cause  ol  EduciMou, 

To  the  School  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  prosperitj,  and  the  prospectofar 
the  future  were  noTer  more  flattering. 

The  institution  has  eniojred  a  rrovtli  and  prosperity  oaparaUeted  in  the  historrd 
schools.  It  was  organized  September  16th,  1878,  with  86  studenis  In  attandaace.  IVt 
number  has  grown  until  now  this  is  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UN  TED  STATES. 

For  this  remarkable  growth  there  are  many  reasons.    The  principal  one,  howerer,  is  tkit 

The  School  Aooommodatet  Itself  to  the  Wants  of  the  People, 

Instead  of  compelling  them  to  accommodate  themaelTea  to  It.    To  establish  such  sa  la- 
stitutlon  Three  TblngB  Were  KeeeMary : 

1st.  That  the  School  possess  the  same  adrantages,  and  that  the  work  be  aa  thoroogh a 
at  the  olUer  and  endowed  institutions.  2d.  That  the  work  be  properly  arranged.  U 
That  the  expenses  be  made  leas  than  at  any  other  place.!  That  ve  have  *oeoaipUdiad 
these  three  p  jlnts  is  acknowledged  by  all. 

THB  FOIXOWIKG  COUBS£S  OF  STUDY  BAV£  BEKN  ARKANGSD: 
Preparatory,  Teachers',  Collegiate,  Special  Scienee,  Engineering,  PenmaDShip,  Uo- 
cutloD,  Fine  Art,  Music,  Law,  Literature,  Tetegrapnie,  Phonograpliic  and  Review. 
Each  Department  is  independent  within  itself,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  other  de- 
partmenta  than  the  Teachers',  makes  this  none  the  less  a  Special  Sohool  for  Temdk- 
era. 

The  same  is  true  of  each  departmeht.  While  each  is  independent  of  the  othcn.  jfi 
the  student  may  select  a  part  of  his  studies  from  one  department,  and  a  part  mm 
another,  without  extra  charge.  This  is  a  feature  that  la  eapedally  oommeodatale  Ave 
the  b<>ffinning  of  the  school  none  but  experienced  teachers  have  been  employed.  5ov 
Speelalista  are  Provided  for  eacli  Department. 

We  do  not  call  attention  to  this  boastlngly,  but  because  it  is  supposed  that  ff*^'**" 
are  employed  In  endowed  institutions  only.  A  more  complete  Library  than  is  fonnd  is 
any  other  Normal  School  has  been  furnfahed,  and  an  abundance  of  apparatus  itor  tke 
elucidation  of  every  subject  has  been  supplied.  In  short,  no  expense  has  been  qmed  is 
providing  everything  that  would,  in  any  way,  advance  the  interest  of  students. 

THB  ABBANO£B£ENT  OF  THF  WORK  IS  SATISFACTOBT.  While  vt 
have  regular  courses  uf  Atudy,  and  where  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  student  will  do  wcU  lo 
purspe  some  one  of  them,  yet  the  school  realises  that  there  are  THOUSANDS  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  THE  MONEY  NOB  THE  TIME  lo  take  a  itgaiar 
course,  but  wish  to  pursue  special  subjects,  and  must  attend  school  at  such  times  sa  are 
convenient  for  them.  THE  LARGE  MAJORITY  OF  TEACHERS  are  engaged  in  their 
profession,  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  but  desire  to  improve  their  vacations,  by  ess* 
ilnuing  a  course  of  study,  or  in  reviewing;  again,  the  school  meets  the  wants  of  a  bne 
class  ofPeople  vrho  have  not  had  the  Opportunitar  of  Attendingr  School  wUlc 
voung.  These  realialiiK  tb«  need  of  some  education,  ana  knowing  that  they  most  COM* 
.kENCE  AT  THE  VERY  BEGINNING  OF  ARITHMETIC.  GRAMMAR,  etc. ,  yet  hsT* 
ing  an  aversion  to  entering  the  priuiarv  classes  in  the  public  schools,  can  come  here  sad 
enter  classes  com podcd  o'    '^  ''     '  -"  '^  "' 

commodate  all  of  these  c 
not  at  the  beginning  oiili 
vanced,  Regular,  Special,  and  Review  Classes. 

STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANT  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  STUDDB, 
BEGIN  WHERE  THEY  WISH  AN1>  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  I>B- 
8IRE.  These  are  advantages  which  can  not  be  offered  IN  SCHOOLS  THAT  HATB 
A  SMALL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Expenses  are  Muoh  Less  Than  at  Any  Other  Flaoe! 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  have  erected  numerous  boarding  houses  and  hsre 
arranged  and  furnished  the  rsoms  such  as  no  uninterested  parties  would  do.  Good  boari 
and  well-furnished  rooms,  Sl.70  to  Sl-90  per  week— never  exceeding  the  latter.  Tollka, 
|8  per  term.  No  other  institution  in  the  laud  furnishes  equal  aocommodatiooa  al  aay> 
thing  like  as  low  rates.  We  invite  the  meet  thorough  investigation.  In  aadttton  to  the 
above,  the  student  has  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  nost  Complete  Bnelniwe  Gol- 
leipea  In  tlie  I«and,  Without  J^xtra  Charge. 

While  many  schools  advertise  a  busincrss  course  in  connection  with  their  woric,  yet 
none  of  them  have  ever  attempted  anything  like  as  extensive  a  oonrae  aa  Is  found  berv. 

The  result  of  all  these  advantages  is  that  no  other  school  of  equal  sge  that  has  one- 
third  ss  many  students  FILUNG  RESPONSIBLE  POSITIONS,  and  that  the  deouna 
for  teachers,  and  business  men  trained  here  is  always  far  greater  than  we  can  supply. 

Second  Winter  term  will  open  January  16;  Spring  term,  Manh  35;  Sourmer.terui. 
Jane  8;  FaU  term,  Auf^t  26. 
For  farther  InfonnatMNi  nod  lor  Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
s-cf  Address,  H.  B.  BROWI,  Prineipal,  or  0.  P.  KIBSIY,  AsseelaU  Pria. 


ering  tu«  primary  classes  in  tne  puDlic  schools,  can  come  here  sao 
1  of  students  of  tneir  own  age,  and  stage  of  advancement.  Ts  se- 
B  diller«nt  gradefs  we  organise  at  the  beginning  of  every  tenn,  xni 
only,  but  at  different  periods  during  the  term,  Bagjinnlllf^  Ad- 


S  O  TJ_T  TH  I 
J.  M.  &I.  HAJELHO^D. 

Shortest  ,B6Bt»  and  Most  Popular  Line  to   ' 

Looisville,  Nashville,  NeiDphis,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta^  Mobile  &  New  Orleaos. 

It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  Soiuh  to  purchase 
tickeU  by  the  direct  route.     The  facilities  offered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  el.gant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Car^  between  St.  Lf>uis  and  Louis- 
ville daily.     These  are  rare  advantages.     Speed  and  safety.    ' 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  evef  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  will 
answer,  "yes,  always  take  the  old  reliable  " 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R. 

For  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ap- 
ply to  H.  R.  DERING,  Ass't  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Office  northeast  corner  Washington  and  Illinf»is  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House. 

JAS.  McCREA,  Manager,  Columbus,  O. 
6-71  E.  A.  FORD,  Grn'l  Pa.ss.  Agt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE    FISHIJSTGh    LINE. 

Graiid  •♦•  I(apids  •♦•  ^  ->  Iiidiaiia  •♦•  Railroad, 

7f/E  DtRhCI'  ROU'lE    TO 
TRAVERSE  CITT,  PETOSKEY,  MACKINAC,  MARQUETTE, 

And  nt  .ff  heliuhiliil  Heiilih  and  Summer  Rrs«»»l^  «,f 

NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 

And  the  Celebrated  Tmui  and  i/niyling  Stieam^,  Beautiful  Lakes  and  Grand 
Forests  of  this  Famous  Country. 

Thb  Watbrs  of  Northern  Michigan  are  unsurpassed,  if  equaled,  in  the  abundance 
and  great  vari'-ty  of  fish  contained. 

Brook  Tbout  abound  in  the  streams,  and  the  Tamous  Ambkican  Gkaylino  is  found 
only  in  these  waters. 

I'hb  Trout  Skason  besins  May  ist  and  ends  September  ist.  Thb  Grayling  Sbason 
opens  June  ist  and  ends  November  ist. 

Black  Bass  Pikb,  Hick>-  rbl,  and  Muskalongub  also  abound  in  large  numbers  in  the 
many  lakes  and  lakelets  of  this  territory. 

Tak»  Your  Family  w  th  You.  The  scenery  of  the  North  Woods  and  Lakes  is  very 
beautiful.    The  air  is  pure,  dry  and  bracing 

'Ink  Climatb  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  those  suffering  with  Hay  Fever  and  Attkmatie 
Aff^cticns 

Nkw  H0TBL8  with  all  modern  improvements  have  been  erected,  as  well  as  many  «xten- 
nve  additions  to  the  older  ones,  which  w>ll  guarantee  ample  Accommoaationt/or  A'i, 

The  completion  ol  thif  line  to  Mackina«r  City  forms  the  most  direct  route  tu  Mackinac, 
St.  Igoace,  and  in  connection  with  the  Detroit,  Mackinac '&  Marquette  R  R.  to  Hough- 
ton, Hancock,  Marquette.  Negaunec.  L'Anse,  and  all  points  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

Dunng  the  season  Hnund  I  rip  Excursion  Tickets  wtU  be  Sold  at  Lew  Ratet,  and  at- 
tractive tr*in  facilities  oflfrrcd  to  Tourists  and  Sportsmen. 

For  Teurists'  Guide,  Time  Cards  and  Folders,  giving  full  informannn.  a'^Hrex^. 

C.  L.  LOCKWOOD, 

6-61  Gen*i  Pass'r  Agent,  Grand  Kapitts^  Mich* 


.  THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSIT 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  CObNTY^  IND. 
Sprinir  Term  begins  Mareh  81^  1884. 
FaU  Tern  iNtftns  Sept.  4,  1884.        Winter  Term  Jan.  6, 


THREE  COLLBQIATE  COURSES. 

I.  Th«  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Coarse  in  Modem  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,   n   Preparatory   Course. 


Tlie  FW  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday 
Morning,  September  4,  1884.  Students  to  be  examined  should  presc&% 
themselres  two  da3rs  earlier. 

TnltiOA  Free.     Contingent  Fee,  I3  per  term.     Library  Fee  required  of  all» 

50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  adrance. 
Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treamrtr,  LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 

WM.  W.  SPANGLER,  Secretary.  9-17 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  .  #1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  f  i«S» 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  \Jor  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  f  1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  7S 

W6  hftTC  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  he  glad  to  sead  ear  neatUy 
list  of  new  books  to  anr  ene  sending  his  address. 

Bo^Dcrasi,  Steixrart  &  Oo., 

i-tt  18  West  Washington  Street 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merohant  Tailors 

;And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents'  Furnishing  Qoods,  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


UcShane  Bell  Foundry 


KUdLKYK  BEIX  WWCKUKH. 

JbtabUtktd  ta  16ST. 
Baperior  Bells  of  Copper  end  Tfn^ 
«iounicd  with  the  beit  SoteryHmnc* 
taffS,  for  Churtke;  ScMooU,Firmi, 
•— *— f«,  Oovrt  Boutm,  Ftn  Almrm*, 

ciocb,  cmmm*,  uc.    Vuiiar 

Werrented. 
-   tltutrmwdCmtalofMwMrrec. 

IQg  >ad  1(M  iMt  aeooad  Sfc^OtoctoaiL  <      '^^  isaiamore,  Md. 


Manahotara  tkaw  eei*. 
braiad  BtUa  aad.  OBlB«t 
Air  Setaeoli.  Callaf**.  Ac. 
Prtee*  aatf  cstal  gneeaaa: 
free.    Addieu 

iMcSHANE  &  CO., 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AND  BX78I1VE88    X1V8TITX7TE. 
YAU»ABAISO,  INBIANA, 

WiBheii  its  pfttrona  and  all  intereated  in  the  Qtuse  of  Education, 

To  the  School  the  pest  year  has  been  oue  of  unusual  prosperity,  and  the  prospects  for 
the  future  were  never  more  flattering. 

The  institution  has  enioyed  a  growth  and  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
•chools.  It  was  organlsea  September  16th,  1873,  with  %  students  in  attendance.  The 
number  has  grown  until  now  this  is  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UN  TED  STATES. 

For  this  remarkable  growth  there  are  many  reasons.    The  principal  one,  however,  is  that 

The  School  Accominodatet  Itself  to  the  Wants  of  the  People, 

Instead  of  CDrnpelling  them  to  accommodate  themselves  to  it.  To  establish  sucn  au  in- 
stitution Three  Things  Were  Necessary : 

1st.  Th:tt  the  School  possess  the  same  sd vantages,  and  that  the  work  be  as  thorough  a 
at  the  oliler  and  endowed  iustitutions.  2d.  That  ihe  work  be  properly  arranged.  Sd 
That  the  expenses  be  made  less  than  at  any  other  place.  That  we  have  Hccomplished 
these  three  p  lints  is  acknowledged  by  all. 

THE  FOI.I.OWIKO  COURSES  OF  STUDY  HAY£  BEEN  ABRANOEDz 
Preparatory,  Teachers',  Collegiate,  Special  science,  Engineering,  Penmanship,  tlo- 
eution.  Fine  Art,  Music,  Law,  Literature,  Telegraphic,  Phonographic  and  Review. 
Each  Department  is  independent  within  itself,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  other  de- 
partmenU  than' the  Teaehers',  makes  this  none  the  less  a  Special  School  for  Teach- 
ers* 

The  same  is  true  of  each  department.  While  each  is  independent  of  the  others,  yet 
the  student  may  select  a  part  of  his  studies  from  oue  department,  and  a  part  from 
another,  without  extra  charge.  This  is  a  f«  ature  that  is  espedally  commendable  From 
the  banning  of  the  school  none  but  ezpfrienced  teachers  have  been  employed.  Kow 
Specialists  are  Provided  for  each  Department. 

We  do  not  cftil  attention  to  this  boastingly,  but  b«c  tuse  it  Is  supposed  that  specialists 
are  employed  in  endowed  instituiions  onl^r.  A  more  complete  Library  than  is  found  in 
any  other  Normal  School  has  been  furnished,  and  an  abundance  of  apparattis  for  the 
elucidation  of  every  subject  hss  been  supplied.  In  short,  no  expense  ha»  been  spared  in 
providing  everything  that  would,  in  any  way,  advance  the  interest  of  students. 

THE  ABBANOEHENT  OF  THE  WOBK  IS  SATISFACTOBT.  While  we 
have  regular  courses  of  study,  and  wheie  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  sti>deut  will  do  well* to 
pursue  some  one  of  them,  yet  the  school  realises  that  there  are  THOUSANDS  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  THE  MONEY  NOR  THE  TIME  to  take  a  regular 
•course,  but  wish  to  pursue  special  subjects,  and  must  attend  school  at  such  times  as  are 
convenient  for  them.  THE  LARGE  MAJORITY  OF  TEACHERS  an*  engaged  in  their 
profesiiion,  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  but  desire  to  improve  their  vacations,  by  con- 
tinuing a  course  of  study,  or  in  reviewing;  again,  the  school  meets  the  wants  of  a  larae 
class  of  People  who  have  not  had  the  Opportunity  of  Attending^  School  while 
young.  These  realixinK  the  need  of  some  education,  and  knowing  that  tucy  must  COBi- 
iCENCE  AT  THE  VERY  BEGINNING  OF  ARITHMETIC,  GRAMMAR,  etc. ,  yet  hav- 
ing  an  aversion  to  entering  the  primarv  classes  in  the  public  N:hools.  can  come  here  and 
enter  classes  composed  ot  students  of  their  own  age,  and  stage  of  advancement.  To  ac- 
commodate all  of  these  diflTerent  grad^  we  organizn  al  the  beginning  of  every  term,  and 
Bot  at  the  beginning  only,  but  at  different  periods  during*  the  term,  Beginning,  Ad- 
vanced, Regular,  Special,  and  Review  Classes. 

STUDENTS  CAN  ENTEB  AT  ANY  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  STUDIES, 
BEGIN  WHERE  THEY  WISH  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLV  A8  THEY  MAY  L>£- 
8IBE.  These  are  advantages  which  can  not  be  offered  IN  SCHOOLS  THAT  HAVE 
A  SMALL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Expenses  are  Mnch  Less  Than  at  Any  Other  Place ! 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  have  erected  numerous  boarding  houses  and  have 
arranged  and  furnished  the  reoms  such  as  no  uninterested  parties  would  do.  Good  board 
and  well-fumlBtied  rooms,  $1.70  to |1.90  per  week— ne^er  exceeding  the  latter.  Tuition, 
$8  per  term.  No  other  institution  iu  the  land  furnishes  equal  accommodations  at  any- 
thing like  as  low  rates.  We  invite  the  most  thorough  investlgstlon  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  student  has  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  Most  Complete  Buainesa  Col- 


legea  in  the  Land,  Without  J'.ztra  Charge. 

Wh"  .... 


labile  many  schools  advertise  a  businiss  course  in  connection  with  their  work,  yet 
none  of  them  have  ever  attempted  anything  like  as  extensive  a  course  as  is  found  here. 
The  result  of  all  these  advantages  Is  that  no  other  school  of  equal  age  that  has  one- 
third  as  many  students  FILLING  RESPONSIBLE  POSITIONS,  and  that  the  demand 
for  teachers,  and  business  men  trained  here  is  always  far  greater  than  we  can  supply. 

Second  Winter  term  will  open  January  16;  Spring  term,  March  26;  Snmmer  term, 
.Jane  8;  Fall  term,  Au^st  26. 

For  further  information  send  for  Oatalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 

54f  Address,  H.  B.  BROWll,  Prinei|Ml,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Prin. 
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THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  CObKTY,  IND. 

Spiinr  Term  beflrfns  Mareh  81^  1884. 
FaU  Tem  \m!^  Sept.  4,  1884.        Wtetor  Tem  Jaa.  ft,  1886» 


THRBB  COLL.BQ1ATB  COURSES. 

I.  Th«  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Coarse  in  Modem  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Alto,   n   Preparatory   Course. 


ne  FW  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday 
Morning,  September  4,  1884.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselres  two  days  earlier. 

TnltlOA  Free.     Contingent  Fee,  ^3  per  term.     Library  Fee  required  of  all» 

50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
Women  Adndtted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treamrtr,  LEMUEL  MOSS,  President, 

WM.  W.  SPANGLER.  Secretary.  9-17 

■TO  TE-^CilSEZeS. 

BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  .  %\A^ 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  |i-S^ 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  \Jor  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Fatten,  and  others,  ^1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  7S 

W6  have  the  lar^Mt  stock  of  BookB  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  sead  oar  aMHithly 
list  of  new  books  to  any  ene  sending  his  address. 

i-tt  18  West  Washington  Street* 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merohant  Tailors 

fAnd  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents'  Furnishing  Qoods^  Trunks  &  YalisQa 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BVGILKnQ  BEIX  P017II1»BT. 

MatahlUh»d  ian  1SS7. 

Baperior  Bell*  of  Copper  end  Tfn^ 
«iounted«ltb  the  best  HotenrHanc* 
toca,  far  C*wre*«a.  Aikoofa,  /toniS. 

■ 1«»,  CSpHTf  J?o«MC  Fif  Jtomu, 

Wenfented.  ^ 

'    TiTutrmwd  Cataloffw  WBi  Free 
TAH DOaSM  dk  TIFT, 


UoShane  Bell  Foundiy 
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Manoltetara  thMe  odf. 
braiad  Belli  aiid.  CUne* 
fiir  gflhoeb,  CollQfM.  te. 
PrieMandcatal  fveswi: 
nr«e.    AddieM 
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xo-tf  Baltimore,  Md. 
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■aphite,  Plambago,  Black  Uad. 
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-^"■^  Course  of  Study- 


S-  DIXON  CROCIBLE  CO 

JERSEY  CTY.Nr  ' 


■eport  of 


tile  «,^... 


'.ECTIC  SERIES. 


i^oune  of  Study  and  Tex^Books,  and 
1  Special  Studies.]  ' 

lincinnati,  August  4,  1884. 

irry  out  the  rules  of  the  Board  lately 
iblication  of  an  authorised  ust  of 
B  IN  the  Public  Schools  op  this 
d  the  adoption  of  the  following  as 

VISED  READERS^ 
VISED  SPELLER, 
VISED  PRIMER, 
[THMETICS, 
:SED  GRAMMARS, 

GEOGRAPHIES, 

PENMANSHIP, 

ED  STATES  HISTORY, 

EM  OF  DRAWING. 

[  Moses,      Thos.  McLaughlin, 
Ubbitt,       George  Emig, 

Committee  on  Course  of  Study. 

lation  of  the  Eclectic  Industrial 
livan. 

.  J.  Boughen,      George  Kreh, 
Hos.  Knight,      John  Eggers, 

Committee  on  Special  Studies. 

Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 

Hnfr,  Augrust  4th,  1884,  the  abovg 

^t'Books  and  Special  Studies  was 


adopted  by  almost  unanimous  vote  (jo  to  4,) 

Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price-List  on  application. 


VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cin.  &  New  York. 
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An  Immediate  EopuiiAR  Success  : 

Eclectic  Physiology 
AND  Hygiene. 


By  Dr.  Eli  F.  Brown. 


DISTINQUISHINQ  FEATURES. 

1.  Prepared  with  special  reference  to  use  in  schools. 

2.  Only  such  matter  presented  as  will  fairly  enable  the  pupil  to  master  the 
subject 

3.  Much  useful  supplementary  matter  given  in  the  Notes. 

4.  The  succession  0/ topics  is  such  as  has  been  proven  the  best  after  long 
experience  in  teaching,  and  is  based  on  a  plain  order  of  dependence. 

5.  Topical  Outlines  and  suggestive  Questions  annexed  to  each  chapter. 

6.  Attention  first  given  to  structure  and  use  of  parts  of  the  body ;  Hygiene 
then  follows. 

7.  Language  plain  and  didactic  in  style,  and  the  details  of  Anatomy  sub- 
ordinated to  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

8.  Much  attention  given  to  proper  sanitary  condition  in  the  home,  and  to 
habits  of  kealtkjulness  in  ordinary  life. 

9.  Emphasis  given  to  discussion  of  such  habits  as  lead  to  pain  and  disease. 

10.  Effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  on  the  body  and  mind  are  set  foith 
plainly  and  fully.  The  character  of  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  opium,  etc, 
receive  special  attention. 

11.  Numerous  superior  engraved  illustrations  and  four  full  page  colored 
plates. 

Hope  Normal  School  and  Business  College,  > 
Hope,  Ind.,  April  29th,  1884.      \ 

I  have  examined  the  advance   Proof  Sheets  of  the  new   ECLECTIC 
FHYSiOL OG  Y  AND  HYGIENE. 
The  book  will  be  the  Leading  School  Physiology  of  this  country ; — 
— leading  in  the  number  of  important  illustrations, 
— leading  in  the  clear  and  distinct  character  of  its  illustrations, 
— leading  in  the  arrangement  of  Topics, 
— leading  in  the  easy,  popular  style  of  presenting  facts, 
— leading  in  all  the  essential  features  of  a  first-class  Physiology. 

John  Mickleborough,  Ph.  D.,  Principal^ 

{Former iy  Prin.  0/ CinciHnati  Normal  Sckcol.) 

THE  ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

already  adopted  for  the  following  Counties  in  Indiana : 

ALLEN  COUNTY, 

TIPPECANOE  COUNTY. 
OHIO  COUNTY. 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

MONROE  COUNTY, 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

KOSCIUSKO  COUNTY. 

Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  Price,  60  cts. ;  Exchange  Price,  36  els. 

YAH  AITWEBF,  BSAOO  &  00.,  Fobllshen,  Oinoianati  and  Viw  TorL 

[9-tf] 


The  Riverside  Literature  Series. 

Averaging  about  70  Pages,  i6mo,  Paper  Covers. 

BAOH  NUMBBR,  16  0BNT8. 


1.  LONGFELLOW'S  EVANGELINE.   With  Biographical  Sketch. 

Historical  Sketch,  and  Notes. 

2.  LONGFELLOWS  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH.  With 

Notes. 

3.  LONGFELLOWS  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH.   Dra- 

matized, for  Private  Theatricals  in  Schools  and  Families. 

'The  play  u  divided  into  seven  scenes;  the  poem  is  followed  as  closely  as  possible;  the 
descriptive  passages,  which  form  no  part  of  the  action,  are  printed  in  brackets.  In 
the  stage  directions  for  scenery,  costumes,  and  properties,  historical  accuracy  has 
been  carefully  sought,  and  a  lively,  pleasant  historical  pUy  has  been  made  from  the 


uccH  uKcciuiiy  avuKUfci  auau  •  uwij,  |«>«.«aauk  ui*»vi«v«i  ytmj  u«a  i/wu  uinuc  irom  tn« 

poem :  a  play  that  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  managerss  of  school  theatricals, 
and  smiple  dramatic  performances  at  home.  Gaptain  Standlsh  himself,  small,  hot- 
tempered,  brave,  and  trustful ;  John  Alden,  who  made  the  mesenger  so  much  more 


attractive  thMU  the  message,  but  who  is  not  quite  the  Ideal  friend;  and  Priscilla 
the  Puritan  maiden,  who  not  only  knew  what  she  wanted,  but  did  not  hesiute  t, 
take  the  most  direct  means  to  get  it,— all  three  are  capital  characters  for  amateuo 
actors  te  study."— ^M/tfM  Advtrtiur. 

4.  WHITTIER'S  SNOW-BOUND  and  AMONG  THE   HILLS 

With  Notes. 

5.  WHITTIER*S  MABEL  MARTIN*,  COBBLER  KEEZAR,  and 

MAUD  MULLER,  and  other  Poems.  With  Biographical 
Sketch  and  Notes.     [Nearly  ready.] 

6.  HOLMES'S  GRANDMOTHER'S  STORY,  and  other  Poems. 

With  Biographical  Sketch  and  Notes. 

7.  HAWTHORNE'S  TRUE  STORIES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND 

HISTORY,  1620-1692:  Grandfather's  Chair,  Part  I.  With 
Questions. 

8.  HAWTHORNE'S  TRUE  STORIES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND 

HISTORY.  1692-1760:  Grandfather's  Chair.  Part  II.  With 
Questions. 

9.  HAWTHORNE'S  TRUE  STORIES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND 

HISTORY,  1760-1803 :  Grandfather's  Chair.  Part  III.  With 
Questions. 

10.  HAWTHORNE'S    BIOGRAPHICAL   STORIES :     Benjamin 

West.  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Samuel  Johnson.  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Queen  Christina.    With  Questions. 

11.  LONGFELLOW'S  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR.  THE  WIND- 

MILL,  The  Three  Kings,  and  many  other  Poems,  with  several 
Prose  Selections.  With  a  Portrait.  Biographical  Sketch,  and 
Notes. 

12.  STUDIES  IN  LONGFELLOW.    Containing  Thirty-two  Topics 

for  Study,  with  Questions  and  References  relating  to  each 
Topic.    By  W.  C.  Gannett. 
Oi/Ur  numkers,  including  Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  in  two  Paris, 
in  preparation. 

For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by 
the  Publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

8-3t  jaoM^pozo", 


IndianaTeachers'  Reading  Circle. 


BARNES'   BRIEF 


I 


The  most  instructive  and  entertaining  work  of  the  kind  erer 
placed  before  the  educational  public.   Elegantly  printed,  beautifully 

illustrated,  and  substantially  bound.    Contains  632  pages,  240  illus- 
trationsi  and  34  chromo  maps. 

Just  selected  over  all  competition  for  Teachers'  Reading  Cirde  of 
the  State,  to  the  members  of  which  copies  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  |i.6o.    Address,    • 

A.  S.  BABNBS  A  GO.,  Publiahera, 

9  34  &  36  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

CENTRAL  NORMALCOLLEGE, 

DANVILLB.   INDIANA. 


Fall  Session  begins  Tuesday,  September  2,  1884. 

Tuition  |8.oo.     Room-rent  50  cents.     Board  I1.50. 

Board,  room-rent  and  tuition,  one  term  of  ten  weeks,  I27.00. 

A  healthy,  accessible,  intelligent  community.  NO  SALOONS.  A  popa- 
lar,  progressive,  independent,  successful  school.  An  annual  enrollment  of 
over  One  Thousand  earnest,  enthusiastic,  moral  young  people.  All  grades 
of  classes.  No  examinations.  Students  may  select  their  studies,  entering  at 
any  time.    Rooms  in  private  families. 

J.  A.  STEELE,  Vice-Pres. 

MRS.  F.  P.  ADAMS,  Prin.  8-tf 

Richmond  Normal  School. 

A  School  far  Thorough  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers, 

CYRUS  W.  HODGIN,  Principal.  J.  B.  RAGAN,  AsMciate  Priadpal. 

ERASTUS  TEST,  M.S.  M.  D.,  Prin.  Acad. Dip.   C.  E.  HODGIN,  Secretary. 

THREE  YEARS  NORMAL  COURSE— Each  year  complete  in  itselt 

TWO  YEARS  ACADEMIC  COURSE^Fite for  CoUege. 

ELECTIVE  COURSE-For  general  purpoees. 

ADVANTAGES:  Beautiful  and  Healthful  location;  Excellent  Reference  Library  ; 
New  Appar^tui;  Neat  Geological  Cabinet  and  Thorough  and  Practical  Instruction. 

Fall  Term  opens  Sept,  2, 1B84,     WinUr  Term  opens  Nov.  10, 1S84. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Address,  Richmond  Normal  School,  or  any  member  of  ^e  Fac> 
nlty,  Richmond,  Ind.  ^3^ 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AND  BTJBnVSfSB   IJHI B"!'!'!'  U  TK. 

TAIiPAKAISO,  INDIANA, 

WiahM  its  patrons  and  all  Interested  in  the  Csuse  of  Education, 

To  the  School  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  nn  usual  prosperity,  and  the  prospects  for 
the  fatore  were  aeyer  more  flattering. 

•The  Instltntion  has  enlored  a  growth  and  proeperlty  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
schools.  It  was  organised  September  16th,  1878,  with  85  students  in  attendance.  The 
number  has  grown  until  now  this  is  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UN  TED  STATES. 

For  this  remarkable  growth  there  are  many  reasons.    The  principal  one,  howeyer,  is  that 

The  School  Accommodftet  Itoeif  to  the  Wants  of  the  People, 

Instead  of  compelling  them  to  accommodate  themselyes  to  it.  To  establish  such  an  in- 
stitntioa  Three  Thfnga  Wer«  Neoeasavy  i 

1st.  That  the  School  possess  the  same  adTantages,  and  that  the  work  be  as  thorough  a 
at  the  olCer  and  endowed  lostitutien^  2d.  That  the  work  be  properly  arranged.  8d 
That  the  expenses  be  made  less  than  at  any  other  place.  That  we  have  accomplished 
theee  three  points  is  acknowledged  by  all. 

THE  FOI.I.OWING  COUBS£S  OF  STUI>T  HAVE  BEEN  ABRANGEBz 

Prepcratory,  TMchers',  Collegiate,  Speelal  Scieoce,  Engineering,  PenmaDSbip,  tlo- 
eution.  Floe  Art,  Music,  Law,  Literature.  Telegraphic,  Phonographio  and  RoTlew. 
Each  Department  is  independent  within  itself,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  other  de- 
partments than  the  Teaehers',  makes  this  none  the  lees  a  Speotal  School  for  Teach- 
ers. 

The  same  is  true  of  each  department  While  each  is  independent  of  the  others,  yet 
the  student  mar  select  a  part  of  his  studies  from  one  department,  and  a  part  irem 
another,  without  extra  charge.  This  Is  a  feature  that  is  especially  commendable  From 
the  beginning  of  the  school  none  but  experienced  teachers  hare  been  employed.  Now 
Specialists  are  Provided  for  each  i>epartiiaent. 

We  do  not  call  attention  to  this  boastingly,  but  because  it  is  supposed  that  specialists 
are  employed  in  endowed  insUtntions  only.  A  more  complete  Library  than  is  found  in 
any  other  Normal  School  has  been  furnished,  and  an  abundance  of  apparatus  for  the 
elucidation  of  cTery  subject  has  been  supplied.  In  short,  no  expense  has  been  spared  in 
proTidlng  every  thing  that  would,  in  any  way,  advance  the  interest  of  students. 

THE  ABBANGBHENT  OF  THE  WOBK  IS  SATISFACTOBY.  While  we 
hsTC  regular  courses  of  study,  and  where  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  student  will  do  well  to 
pursue  some  one  of  them,  yet  the  school  realizes  that  there  are  THOUSANDS  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  THE  MONEY  NOR  THE  TIME  to  take  a  regular 
course,  but  wish  to  pursue  special  subjects,  and  must  attend  school  at  such  times  as  are 
conTonient  for  them.  THE  LABGE  MAJORITY  OF  TEACHERS  are  engaged  in  their 
profession,  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  but  desire  to  improve  their  Tacatlons,  by  con- 
tinuing a  course  of  study,  or  in  reviewing;  again,  the  school  meets  the  wants  of  a  large 
class  oiFeople  who  have  not  had  the  Opportonlt/  of  Attending  School  while 
young.  Theee  reallslnEjbtt  need  of  some  education,  and  knowing  that  they  must  COM- 
MENCE AT  THE  VERY  BEGINNING  OF  ARITHMETIC,  GRAMMAR,  etc. ,  yet  hav- 
ing  an  aTorsion  to  entering  the  primary  classes  in  the  public  schools,  can  come  here  and 
enter  classes  composed  of  students  of  their  own  u^,  and  stage  of  advancement.    To  i 


commodate  all  of  these  different  grades,  we  organixe  at  the  beginning  of  every  term,  snd 
not  at  the  beginning  only,  but  at  different  peril  "    '    •  -..   .     . 

vaneed,  Regiiiar,  Speeial,  and  Review  Classes 


not  at  the  beginning  only,  but  at  different  periods  during  the  term,  Beginning,  Ad- 


STUDENT8  CAN  ENTEI^  AT  ANY  TIBfE,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  STUDIES, 
BEGIN  WHERE  THEY  WISH  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLlf  AS  THEY  MAY  DE- 
SIRE. These  are  advantages  which  can  not  be  offered  IN  SCHOOLS  THAT  HAVE 
A  SMALL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Expenses  aze  Maoh  Lobb  Than  at  Any  Other  Place! 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  have  erected  numerous  boarding  houses  and  have 
arranged  and  furnished  the  rooms  such  as  no  uninterested  parties  would  do.  Good  board 
and  well-fumiihed  rooms,  $1.70  to  11.90  per  week— never  exceeding  the  latter.  Tuition, 
18  per  term.  No  other  institution  in  the  land  furnishes  equal  accommodations  at  any- 
thing like  as  low  rates.  We  invite  the  most  thorough  investigation.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  student  has  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  Moat  Complete  Businesa  Col- 
leares  In  the  I<andt  Withoat  Jb^ztra  Charge. 

While  many  schools  advertise  a  business  course  in  connection  with  their  work,  yet 
none  of  them  have  ever  attempted  anything  like  as  extensive  a  coarse  as  Is  found  here. 

The  result  of  all  these  advautages  is  that  no  other  school  of  equal  age  that  has  one- 
third  as  many  studenU  FILLIN(}  RESPONSIBLE  POSITIONS,  and  that  the  demand 
for  teachers,  and  business  men  trained  here  is  always  far  greater  than  we  can  supply. 

Second  Winter  term  will  open  January  16;  Spring  term,  March  26;  Summer  term, 
June  t;  Fall  term,  August  S6. 
For  farther  information  send  lor  Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
S4f  Address,  H.  B.  BROWN,  Prineipal,  or  0.  P.  KIHSBY,  Assootate  Prin. 


I3BIXjXIOT3E930VZ*OZ1.  V. 


Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 


BARNES'    BRIEF 


The  most  instructive  and  entertaining  work  of  the  kind  erer 
placed  before  the  edacational  public.   Elegantly  printed,  beautifuUy 

illustrated,  and  substantially  bound.    Contains  632  pages,  240  illus- 
trations, and  34  chromo  maps. 

Just  selected  over  all  competition  for  Teachers*  Reading  Circle  of 
the  State,  to  the  members  of  which  copies  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  |i.6o.    Address,    • 

A.  S.  BABNSS  &  00.,  Publishera. 

9  34  &  36  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE, 

DANVUiLB.   INDIANA. 


Fall  Session  begins  Tuesday,  September  2,  1884. 

Tuition  |8.oo.    Room-rent  50  cents.     Board  I1.50. 

Board,  room-rent  and  tuition,  one  term  of  ten  weeks,  I27.00. 

A  healthy,  accessible,  intelligent  community.  NO  SALOONS.  A  popu- 
lar, progressive,  independent,  successful  school.  An  annual  enrollment  of 
over  One  Thousand  earnest,  enthusiastic,  moral  young  people.  All  grades 
of  classes.  No  examinations.  Students  may  select  their  studies,  entering  at 
any  time.    Rooms  in  private  families. 

J.  A.  STEELE,  Vice-Pres. 

MRS.  F.  P.  ADAMS,  Prin.  8-tf 

Richmond  Normal  School. 

A  School  for  Thorough  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers, 

CYRUS  W.  HODGIN,  Principal.  J.  B,  RAGAN,  Anocute  Priadiml. 

ERASTUS  TEST,  M.S.  M.  D.,  Prin.  Acad. Dip.   C.  E.  HODGIN,  Secretary. 

THREE  YEARS  NORMAL  COURSE— Each  year  complete  in  itself. 

TWO  YEARS  ACADEMIC  COURSE-Fit«  for  College. 

ELECTIVE  COURSE— For  general  parpOMS. 

ADVANTAGES:  Beautiful  and  Healthful  location;  Excellent  Reference  Library  ; 
New  Appar«ttti;  Neat  Geological  Cabinet  and  Thorough  and  Practical  Instruction. 

Fail  Term  opens  Sept  2, 1884,     Winter  Term  opens  Nov.  io,  1884. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Address,  Richmond  Normal  School,  or  any  member  of  the  Pac- 
iilty»  Richmond,  Ind.  ^3* 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AND  BUBUVS^W   IJHI B"!'!'!'  U  TK. 

TAI^AKAISO,  DmiANA, 

WiBbM  iU  patrons  and  all  interested  in  the  Cauae  of  Edacation, 

TO  the  School  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  an  usual  prosperity,  and  the  prospects  for 
the  f  ntoro  were  noTor  more  flattering. 

The  institntioa  has  enlored  a  growth  and  proaperity  nnparalloled  in  the  history  of 
sehooia.  It  was  organised  September  16th,  1873,  with  85  students  in  attendance.  The 
number  has  grown  nntil  now  this  is  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UN  TED  STATES. 

For  this  remarkable  growth  there  are  many  reasons.    The  principal  one,  however,  is  that 

The  Sohool  Aooommodftet  Itself  to  the  Wants  of  the  People, 

Instead  of  compelling  them  to  accommodate  themselTcs  to  it.    .To  establish  such  an  in- 
stitntioa Three  ThiagB  Were  Neeeasavy  i 

1st.  That  the  School  possess  the  same  advantages,  and  that  the  work  be  as  thorough  a 
at  the  okler  and  endowed  lostitutions.  2d.  That  the  work  be  properly  arranged.  8d 
That  the  expenses  be  made  less  than  at  any  other  place.  That  we  have  accomplished 
theee  three  points  is  acknowledged  by  all. 

THE  FOIXOWING  COUBSE8  OF  STIIDT  HATE  BEEN  ARRANGED} 


partments  than  the  TOaehers',  makes  this  none  the  less  a  Special  School  for  Teach- 
ers* 

The  same  is  true  of  each  deparhnent.  While  each  is  independent  of  the  others,  yet 
the  student  may  select  a  part  of  his  studies  from  one  department,  and  a  part  from 
another,  without  extra  charge.  This  is  a  feature  that  is  especially  commendable  From 
the  beginning  of  the  school  none  but  experienced  teachers  hare  been  employed.  Now 
Spedallata  are  Provided  for  each  i>epartinent. 

we  do  not  call  attention  to  this  boastingly,  but  because  it  is  supposed  that  specialists 
are  employed  in  endowed  inatitutions  only.  A  more  complete  Liorary  than  is  found  in 
any  other  Normal  School  haa  been  furnished,  and  an  aoundance  of^ apparatus  for  the 
elucidation  of  oTery  subject  has  been  supplied.  In  short,  no  expense  has  been  spared  in 
proTiding  OTerything  that  would,  in  any  way,  adTauce  the  interest  of  students. 

THE  ABRANOBHENT  OF  THE  WORK  IS  SATISFACTORY.  While  we 
haye  regular  courses  of  study,  and  where  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  student  will  do  well  to 

Pursue  some  one  of  them,  yet  the  school  realises  that  there  are  THOUSANDS  OF 
OUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  THE  MONEY  NOR  THE  TIME  to  Uke  a  rcgnUr 
course,  but  wish  to  pursue  special  subjects,  and  must  attend  school  at  such  times  as  are 
oonTonient  for  them.  THE  LABOB  MAJOBITY  OF  TEACHERS  are  engaged  in  their 
profession,  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  but  desire  to  improve  their  Tacattons,  by  con- 
tinuing^ oonrse  of  study,  or  in  reviewing;  again,  the  school  meets  the  wants  of  a  lanro 


ing  an  aTorsion  to  entering  the  primary  classes  in  the  public  schools,  can  come  here  and 
enter  dasMs  composed  of  students  of  their  own  age,  and  stage  of  advancement.  To  ac- 
commodate all  of  these  different  grades,  we  organise  at  the  beginning  of  every  term,  snd 
not  at  the  beginning  only,  but  at  different  periods  during  the  term,  Beginning,  Ad- 
vanced, RegiiUr,  Special,  and  Review  Classes 

STUBEMTS  CAK  ENTEK  AT  ANY  TIBfE,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  STUDIES, 
BEQIM  WHERE  THEY  WISH  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAFIDLlf  AS  THEY  MAY  DE- 
SIRE. These  are  advantages  which  can  not  be  offered  IN  SCHOOLS  THAT  HAVE 
A  SMALL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Expenses  aze  Mnoh  Lsbb  Than  at  Anv Other  Plaoel 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  have  erected  numerous  boarding  houses  and  have 
arranged  and  furnished  the  rooms  such  as  no  uninterested  parties  would  do.  Good  board 
and  well-furniihed  rooms,  $1.70  to  11.90  per  week— never  exoeeding  the  latter.  Tuition, 
18  per  term.  No  other  Institation  in  the  land  furnishes  equal  accommodations  at  any- 
thing like  as  low  rates.  We  invite  the  most  thorough  investigation.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  student  hss  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  Moat  Complete  Boalnesa  Col- 
lecea  In  the  I«and,  Without  iixtra  Charge* 

While  many  schools  advertise  a  bnsineas  course  in  connection  with  their  work,  yet 
none  of  them  nave  ever  attempted  anything  like  as  extensive  a  coarse  ss  is  found  here. 

The  result  of  all  these  advantages  is  that  no  other  school  of  equal  age  that  has  one- 
third  as  many  studenU  FILLING  RESPONSIBLE  POSITIONS,  and  that  the  demand 
for  teaeheia,  and  bnslnesB  men  trained  here  is  always  far  greater  than  we  can  supply. 

Second  Winter  term  will  open  January  16;  Spring  term,  March  25;  Summer  term, 
Jane  t;  Fall  term,  Aucust  26. 
For  farther  inlormation  send  for  Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
94t         Address,  H.  B.  BROWN,  Prinelpal,  or  0.  P.  KIHSBY,  Assoelate  Prin. 
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IndianaTeachers'  Reading  Circle. 


BARNES*    BRIEF 


The  most  instructive  and  entertaining  work  of  the  kind  ever 
placed  before  the  edacational  public.   Elegantly  printed,  beautifully 

illustrated,  and  substantially  bound.    Contains  632  pages,  240  illus- 
trations, and  34  chromo  maps. 

Just  selected  over  all  competition  for  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  of 
the  State,  to  the  members  of  which  copies  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  |i.6o.    Address,    • 

A.  S.  BABNSS  &  00.,  Pabliflhers, 

9  34  &  36  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

CENTRAL  NORMALCOLLEGE, 

DANVILLB.   INDIANA. 


Fall  Session  begins  Tuesday,  September  2,  1884. 

Tuition  |8.oo.     Room-rent  50  cents.     Board  I1.50. 

Board,  room-rent  and  tuition,  one  term  of  ten  weeks,  $2JX)0, 

A  healthy,  accessible,  intelligent  community.  NO  SALOONS.  A  popu- 
lar, progressive,  independent,  successful  school.  An  annual  enrollment  of 
over  One  Thousand  earnest,  enthusiastic,  moral  young  people.  All  grades 
of  classes.  No  examinations.  Students  may  select  their  studies,  entering  at 
any  time.    Rooms  in  private  families. 

J.  A.  STEELE,  Vice-Pres. 

MRS.  F.  P.  ADAMS,  Prin.  8-tf 

Richmond  Normal  School. 

A  School  for  Tkorottgh  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers. 

CYRUS  W.  HODGIN,  Principal.  J.  B.  RAGAN,  Auociate  PrmafML 

ERASTUS  TEST,  M.S.  M.D.,  Prin.  Acad. Dip.   C.  E.  HODGIN,  Secretary. 

THREE  YEARS  NORMAL  COURSE-Eacb  year  complete  in  itself. 

TWO  YEARS  ACADEMIC  COURSE-Fin for CoHege. 

ELECTIVE  COURSE— For  general  purpoMS. 

ADVANTAGES:  Beautiful  and  Healthful  location:  Excellent  Reference  Library  ; 
New  Appar^ttti;  Neat  Geological  Cabinet  and  Thorough  and  Practical  Instruction. 

Fall  Term  opens  Sept,  2, 1884,     Winter  Term  opens  Nov.  10, 1884. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Address,  Richmond  Normal  School,  or  any  member  of  the  Tac- 
nlty,  Richmond,  fnd.  ^3< 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AND  BTJBnVSfBW   IJHI B"!'!'!'  U  TK. 

TAIiPAKAISO,  INDIANA, 

WishM  its  patrons  and  all  Interested  in  the  Cause  of  Education, 

To  the  School  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  an  usual  prosperity,  and  the  prospects  for 
the  f  aiore  were  aeyer  more  flattering. 

•The  institntion  has  enjoyed  a  growth  and  prosperity  nnparalleled  in  the  history  of 
sehoois.  It  was  organised  BeptemW  16th,  187B,  with  85  students  in  attendance.  The 
number  has  grown  until  now  this  is  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UN  TED  STATES. 

For  this  remarkable  growth  there  are  many  reasons.    The  principal  one,  however,  is  that 

The  Sohool  Aooommodftet  Itself  to  the  Wants  of  the  People, 

Instead  of  compelling  them  to  accommodate  themselyes  to  it.  .To  establish  such  an  in- 
stitntioa  Three  Thlnga  Were  Neoessavy  i 

Ist.  ThJit  the  School  possess  the  same  sdvantages,  and  that  the  work  be  as  thorough  a 
at  the  older  and  endowed  Institutions.  2d.  That  the  work  be  properly  arrange.  8d 
That  the  expenses  be  made  less  than  at  any  other  place.  That  we  have  accomplished 
these  three  points  is  acknowledged  by  all. 

THE  FOIXOWING  COURSES  OF  STUDY  HATE  BEEN  ABBANGEBi 
Prepcratory,  TMchers',  Collegiate,  Special  Scieoce,  Engineering,  Penmansblp,  tlo- 
eution.  Floe  Art,  Musio,  Law,  Literature.  Telegrsphio,  Phonographic  and  ReTlew. 
Each  Departmeot  is  independent  within  itself,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  other  de- 
partments than  the  Teachers',  makes  this  none  the  less  a  Special  Sohool  for  Teach- 
ers* 

The  same  is  true  of  each  department.  While  each  is  independent  of  the  others,  yet 
the  student  may  select  a  part  of  his  studies  from  one  department,  and  a  part  irem 
another,  withoat  extra  charge.  This  is  a  feature  that  is  especially  commendable  From 
the  beginning  of  the  school  none  but  experienced  teachers  hare  been  employed.  Now 
Speclsdlsts  are  Provided  for  each  bepartn&ent. 

We  do  not  call  attention  to  this  boastingly,  but  beeause  it  is  supposed  that  specialists 
are  employed  in  endowed  institutions  only.  A  more  complete  Liorary  than  is  found  in 
any  other  Normal  School  has  been  furnished,  and  an  aoundanoe  of^ apparatus  for  the 
elucidation  of  OTcry  subject  has  been  supplied.  In  abort,  no  expense  has  been  spared  in 
proTiding  cTerythlng  that  would,  in  any  way,  advance  the  interest  of  students. 

THE  ABRANOEKENT  OF  THE  WORK  IS  SATISFACTOBY.  While  we 
hare  regular  courses  of  study,  and  where  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  student  will  do  well  to 
pursue  some  one  of  thein,  yet  the  school  realises  that  there  are  THOUSANDS  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  MOT  THE  MONEY  NOR  THE  TIME  to  take  a  regular 
course,  but  wish  to  pursue  special  subjects,  and  must  attend  school  at  such  times  ss  are 
ooDTenient  for  them.  THE  LABOfi  MAJOBITY  OF  TEACHERS  are  engsged  in  their 
profession,  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  but  desire  to  improTc  their  vacations,  by  con- 
tinuing a  course  of  study,  or  in  reviewing;  again,  the  school  meets  the  wants  of  a  large 
class  of  People  who  have  not  had  the  Opportonl^  of  Attending  Sohool  while 
young.  These  reallsingtbe  need  of  some  education,  and  knowing  that  they  must  COM- 
HENCE  AT  THE  VERY  BEGINNING  OF  ARITHMETIC  GRAMMAR,  etc. ,  yet  hsT- 
ing  an  arersion  to  entering  the  primary  classes  in  the  public  sohoola  can  come  here  and 
enter  classes  composed  of  students  of  their  own  age,  and  stage  of  sdvanoement.  To  ac- 
commodate all  of  these  different  grades,  we  organise  at  the  beginning  of  every  term,  snd 


not  at  the  beginning  only,  but  at  different  periods  during  the  term.  Beginning,  Ad- 
vanced, Regular,  Special,  and  Review  Classes 

STUDENTS  CAN  ENTEK  AT  ANY  TIBfE,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  STUDIES, 
BEGIN  WHERE  THEY  WISH  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DE- 
SIRE. These  are  adyantages  which  can  not  be  offered  IN  SCHOOLS  THAT  HAVE 
A  SMALL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Expenses  aze  Mnoh  Less  Than  at  Any  Other  Flaoel 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  have  erected  numerous  boarding  houses  and  have 
arranged  and  furnished  the  rooms  such  as  no  uninterested  parties  would  do.  Good  board 
and  well-furnished  rooms,  $1.70  to  11.90  per  week^noTor  exceeding  the  latter.  Tuition, 
18  per  term.  No  other  institution  in  the  land  furnishes  equal  accommodations  at  any- 
thing like  ss  low  rates.  We  iuTite  the  most  thorough  iuTestigation.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  student  has  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  Jttoat  Complete  Businesa  Col- 
lecos  in  the  liandy  Without  Jb^ztra  Charge. 

while  many  schools  advertise  a  business  course  In  connection  with  their  work,  yet 
none  of  them  have  ever  attempted  anything  like  as  extensive  a  coarse  ss  Is  found  here. 

The  result  of  all  these  advautagee  is  that  no  other  school  of  equal  age  that  has  one- 
third  as  many  studenU  FILLIN(}  RESPONSIBLE  POSITIONS,  and  that  the  demand 
for  teaeheia,  and  business  men  trained  here  is  always  far  greater  than  we  can  supply. 

Second  Winter  term  will  open  January  16;  Spring  tenn,  March  20;  Summer  term, 
Jane  t;  Fidl  term,  August  90. 
For  farther  information  send  for  Gstalogne,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
34t         Address,  H.  B.  BROWN,  Prinelpal,  or  0.  P.  KIHSBY,  Astoaiate  Prin. 


S  O  TJT  H  ! 
J.  M.  &I.  RAILROAD. 

Shortest  .Beet,  and  Most  Popular  Line  to 

LoaisTille,  Nashville,  Meiophis,  Chattaoooga,  Atlanl^  Mobile  &  New  Orleans. 

It  U  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  to  purcbase 
tickets  bj  the  direct  route.    The  facilities  offered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  elegant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  St.  Louis  and  Lonift- 
yille  daily.     These  are  rare  advantages.    Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  will 
answer,  '*yes,  always  take  the  old  reliable'* 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R. 

For  information;as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  pleas*  ap- 
ply to  H.  R.  DERING,  Ass't  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Office  northeast  comer  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House. 

JAS.  McCREA,  Manager,  Columbus,  O. 
6-71  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE    FISHING   LINE. 

o 
TATm   TXZS 

Grand  •♦•  J^apids  •♦•  ^  •♦•  Iiidiana  •♦•  {Railroad, 

'lUE  DtRECi   KOU'IB    JO 
TRATEBSE  CITT,  PETOSKET,  MACKINAC,  MARQUSirTE, 

And  other  LMsligbtlul  Health  and  bummer  ResoiU  of 

NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 

Aud^thc  Celebrated  Troui  and  Grayling  bireams,  Brauiiful  Lakes  and  Grand 
Forests  of  this  Famous  Country . 

Thb  WATsas  of  Northern  Michigan  are  unsurpassed,  if  equaled,  in  the  nbuadanoe 
and  neat  variety  of  fish  contained. 

BaooK  Trout  abound  in  the  streams,  and  the  famous  Ambkicaii  Gbaylino  ia  fiMuid 
only  in  these  waters.  ^  .  «,      ^ 

Thb  Trout  Sbason  begins  May  ist  and  ends  September  xst.  Thb  Gbavlimg  Sbasoh 
opens  June  xst  and  ends  November  xst. 

Black  Bass,  Pikb,  Pickbkbl,  and  Muskalohgub  also  abound  m  large  numbers  in  the 
many  lakes  and  lakelett  of  this  territory. 

Takb  Youa  Family  with  You.  The  scenery  of  the  North  woods  and  Lakes  is  very 
beautiful.    The  air  U  pure,  dry  and  bracing .  .  ,.  .,      ^ 

Thb  Climatb  is  peculisurly  beneficial  to  those  suffering  with  Hajf  Ftvfr  and  Asthmmtie 
Afffciiofu,  ^        ,  J  ,. 

Nbw  Hotbls  with  all  modem  improvements  have  been  erected,  as  well  as  many  ejctea- 
sive  additions  to  the  older  ones,  which  will  guarantee  ample  Acc«mmodatmu/*r  Ati, 

The  completion  of  this  line  to  Mackinaw  City  forms  the  most  direct  route  to  Mackinac, 
St.  Ignace,  and  in  connection  with  the  Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marouette  R.  R.  to  Ho«Kgh« 
ton,  Hancock,  Marquette,  Negaunee,  L'Anse,  and  all  points  in  the  Upper  Peaiasnlaof 


Michigan. 

Ounng  the  season  Rvund  IripExcursion  Tickett  wil  bt SoU  ai  Lmn  JltUes,  and  at- 
tractive train  facilities  offered  to  Tourists  and  Sportsmen. 

For  Touriau'  Guide,  Time  Cards  and  Folders,  giving  full  informaiion,  addrcsft, 

C*  !«•  IXM3K  iw^OODf 

^  Gtifl  Pm4»*r  Agent,  CroMd  Knpiat,  Atkk, 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COONTY,  IND. 

Spiinff  Term  beirins  Mareh  81,  1884. 

lUl  Term  be^iiis  Sept.  4,  1884.        Winter  Term  Jan.  5,  1886. 


THRBB  COLLBQIATB  COUR8B8. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,   a   Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year^  Thursday 
Morning,  September  4,  1884.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselres  two  days  earlier. 

TlltlOB  Free.     Contingent  Fee,  I3  per  term.     Library  Fee  required  of  all, 

50  cents.    Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treoiurer,  LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 

WM.  W.  SPANGLER,  Secretary.  9.iy 

TO  TE,A,OSZBS^S- 

BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  I1.35 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  I1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  [far Sunday-school  TeacJun) 

By  John  HaU,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  oUiers,  I1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  75 

W«  ]»▼•  the  burfMt  stock  of  Books  ia  the  Sfate,  and  will  be  glad  to  tead  our  sMntUy 
list  of  aev  books  to  asr  «>m  ■ending  his  addren. 

t-4t  18  West  Washington  Street. 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailcrs 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gfents'  Fumishmg  Gfoods^  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS.  I  NO. 


JMsM<tA«4fal8n. 
Bap«iterBtfto«r  ~ 


0Mrt  irMMM^JM^Iwrn, 


Tm»tt  OMfei,  CMm«,  iM.     rally 
Wemuned. 

XUMiraMd  CaMtocM  Mat  Ptm. 

TA  Xf>raC3f  A  TIfT, 

lefMt  HH  Mill  ■■■■■<  ■l„CH— w<«li 


I  saw 


4H      £ 


m  gufhi  through  noun 


BETWEEN    THE 

EAST.  WEST.  NORTH,  and  SOUTH. 

The  Great  Through  Routi;  i?  now  Completed  ind  m 
Full  Oprratiorj,  Knnninj; 

ta^ii  mmm  mm  ui 

THREE  SOLID  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  IndUnapoIU  and  Peotia. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Indianapolis  and  ]>ecatnr. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Indianapolis,  Peoria  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Dayton  and  Cincinnati 
THREE  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Springfield  and  Columbus. 
FOUR  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Springfield,  Dayton  and  Cinrinnari. 
T  A'O  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Springfield,  IndmnaMlis  ft  Ckicago. 
With  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars  on  Night  Trains,  and  Elegant  Parlor  and  Mod- 
em Day  Coaches  on  Dav  Trains.    lu  track  is  laid  with  Heavy  Steel  Rafl, 
thoroughly  bsilasted.  with  easy  grades  and  few  curves. 
Traversing  as  it  does  the  heart  of  the  three  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  II]iBois» 
uniting  in  close  business  relationship^  the  capital  cities  of  the  first  and  second,  with  the 
second  citjr  of  the  third,  and  passing  through  a  large  number  of  the  most  impCMrtant  diies 
and  towns  in  each,  and  withal  its  central  location,  makes  it  the 

Shortott  and  Moft  Desirable  Route  between  the  East  and  West. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  and  BAGGAGE  CHECKS  to  all  PRINCIPAL  POIKTS, 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  BABT  and  WESTt, 

can  be  obtained  at  any  ticket  office  of  the  I.,  B.  ft  W.  R'y,  also  via  this  route  at  all  rafl 
road  offices  throughout  the  country.  Rates  always  as  low  as  the  lowest.  Don't  pvurcbaM 
tickeu  to  any  point  without  without  first  consulting  the  agents  of  the  I.,  B.  ft  W.  R'y. 
Particular  advantages  offered  to  Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourist  Tickets  to  all 
points  reached  by  any  line. 
Passenger  Trains  leave  Indianapolis  as  fellows : 

Peoria  Division^  7:45  a.  m.,  1:30  P.  m.,  xz:i5  p.  m. 
St„  Louis  Division,  Kao  a.  m.,  zi:xo  p.  m. 
Middle  Division,  4:40  a.  m.,  ix:s5  a.  m.,  7:00  p.  m. 

C.  H.  HENDERSON,  H.  M.  BR0N80N, 

General  Manager.  GenenI  Ticket  Act. 

T-tf  GEO.  BUTLER,  General  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  . 


Indianapolis,  Ind., 
WHEN   BLOCK 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  Bryant 

.t  Stratton  College,  we  offer  to  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  unrivaled 
Tacilities  to  acquire  a  thorough  business  education.  No  other  business  school  equal  t» 
Bryant's.  Special  inducements  to  school  teachers  throughout  the  Sute.  For  terms, 
>p*rimen*  of  Penmanship,  etc.,  address  THOS.  J.   BRYANT,  Prbsidbht.       a-iy 


9-lf 


CHICAGO  AGEHGY  MILTOH  BRADLEY  k  CO*S 

KINDERGARTEN 
SUPPLIES. 

For  beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List,  address  Thomas  Charles, 
335  WabasH  Avenue,  Chicago.  Agent. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COLNTY.  IND. 

Bpiinff  Term  begins  March  80^  1886« 

iUl  Term  beglBB  Sept.  8,  1886.        Winter  Term  Jan.  6^  1888. 


THRBB  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

4.  The  Coane  in  Andent  Clusics;  a.  The  Coane  in  Modern  OaMicii 

3.  The  Coane  in  General  Science. 

Aleoy  a  Preparatory  Conree. 


Hw  lUl  Term  b^m  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thundaj 
Morning,  September  3,  1885.    Students  to  be  examined  ihodd  pwient 
*    themselTet  two  dayi  eariier. 

Vnlllen  Free.    Contingent  Fee,  I5  per  tenn.    Lifarprf  Fee  reqaived  of  all, 

8i.oa    Fees  most  1^  paid  itricUy  in  advance. 
Wemen  Admitted  to  all  Connes  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catelogne,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Trttumrtr.  LEMUEL  MOSS»  Pnsidmi. 

WAf.  W.  SPANGLER,  Secreiary.  9.IT 


if^OIE3ijBIc^S» 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  $iai 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  Ix.jo 

FREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (fir  Sunday^hool  TiocMdn) 

By  John  HaU,  Francis  L,  Fatten,  and  oUiers,  |L7S 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  yc 

W*  ]»▼•  the  Isifwt  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  sad  will  be  tiad  to  send  oorsMatUr 
4l8t  of  aew  books  to  aDf  ene  eendinc  his  eddxosB. 

i-tt  18  West  Washington  Street 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailcrs 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Oents'  Furnishing  Gfoods^  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

nJCaUB  YB  BEIX  POVlillST. 

MauMUkU  in  1(37. 
8«p«ttor  B«iii  of  Copper  ead  Tla. 

tacs,  for  CAvrdkM.  ScAooC^TmS^ 


-_^^    Ctoeto,  CAfaMi,  «le.     ViiUy 
Warranted. 

lUutmad  CatiJaga*  hM  Vrw. 
TAlTDlTZElf  ATIFT« 


The  Cincinnati  Course  of  Study. 

REVISED  ECLECTIC  SERIES. 


[From  Report  of  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  and  Tezt-Book%  and 
Committee  on  Special  Studies.] 

Oincinnati,  August  4,  1884. 

To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen  : — In  order  to  carry  out  the  rules  of  the  Board  lately 
established,  and  requiring  the  publication  of  an  authorised  list  of 

TBXT-BOOKS   FOR  EXCLUSIVE  USE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  THIS 

CITY,  we  respectfully  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  as 
such  authorized  text-books,  viz.: 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS, 

McGUFFEY^S  REVISED  SPELLER, 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  PRIMER, 

RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS, 

HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS. 

NEW  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES, 

NEW  ECLECTIC  PENMANSHIP, 

ECLECTIC  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY, 

ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING. 

[Signed]  Joseph  Mosks,      Thos.  McLaughun, 

A.  S.  Babbitt,       George  Eiiig, 

Committee  on  Course  of  Study, 

We  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Eclectic  Industrial 
Drawing,  by  Miss  Christina  Sullivan. 

[Signed]  M.  J.  Boughbn,      George  Kreh, 

Thos.  Knight,      John  Eggsrs, 

Committee  on  Special  Stmdieu 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  c»f  the  Ciiy  ^ 

Cincinnati,  held  Monday  Eveningr,  Aut^st  4th,  1884,  ^^^  abov^ 

report  of  the  Committees  on  Text'Books  and  Special  Studies  was 

adopted  by  almost  unanim&us  vote  Qo  to  4,') 

Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price-List  on  application, 

VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Gin.  dt  New  York. 


An  Immediate  Popui^ar  Success  : 

Eclectic  Physiology 
AND  Hygiene. 


By  Dr.  Eli  F.  Brown. 


DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES. 

1.  Prepared  with  special  reference  to  use  in  schools. 

2.  Only  such  matter  presented  as  will  fairly  enable  the  pupil  to  inast<;r  the 
subject. 

3.  Much  useful  supplementary  matter  given  in  the  Notes. 

4.  The  succession  of  topics  is  such  as  has  been  proven  the  best  after  long 
experience  in  teaching,  and  is  based  on  a  plain  order  of  dependence. 

5.  Topical  Ouilines  and  suggestive  Questions  annexed  to  each  chapter. 

'    6.    Attention  first  given  to  structure  and  use  of  parts  of  the  body ;  Hygiene 
then  follows. 

.   7.     Language  plain  and  didactic  in  style,  and  the  details  of  Anatomy  sub- 
ordinated to  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

8.     Much  attention  given  to  proper  sanitary  condition  in  the  home,  and  to 
habits  of  healthfutness  in  ordinary  life. 

•  9.     Emphasis  given  to  discussion  of  such  habits  as  lead  to  pain  and  disectse. 
la     Effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  on  the  body  and  mind  are  set  forth 
plainly  and  fully.    The  character  of  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  opium,  etc, 
receive  special  attention. 

II.     Numerous  superior  engraved  illustrations  and  four  full  page  colored 
plates. 

HopR  Normal  School  and  Business  College,  \ 
Hope,  Ind.,  April  29th,  1884.     f 

I  have  examined  the  advance    Proof  Sheets  of  the   new   ECLECTIC 
PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE, 
The  book  will  be  the  Leading  School  Physiology  of  this  country ; — 
— leading  in  the  number  of  important  illustrations, 
— leading  in  the  clear  and  distinct  character  of  its  illastrations, 
—leading  in  the  arrangement  of  Topics, 
— Pleading  in  the  easy,  popular  style  of  presenting  facts, 
— Pleading  in  all  the  essential  features  of  a  first-class  Physiology, 

John  Micklsborougr,  Ph.  D.,  Principal, 

{^Formerly  Prin.  ^  Cincinmati  Normal  School.) 

THE  ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

already  adopted  for  the  following  Counties  in  Indiana : 

ALLEN  COUNTY, 

TIPPECANOE  COUNTY, 
OHIO  COUNTY, 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

MONROE  COUNTY, 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

KOSCIUSKO  COUNTY. 
Introdnctioo  and  Sample  Copy  Price,  60  cts. ;  ExchAnge  Plice^  36  cts. 

VAI AITWEBP,  B&IOG  k  00.,  PnbliBhen,  Oindnnati  and  Hew  Tork. 
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Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 


BARNES'    BRIEF 


The  most  instructive  and  entertaining  work  of  the  kind  ever 

S laced  before  the  educational  public.   Elegantly  printed,  beautifallf 
lustrated,  and  substantially  bound.    Contains  632  pages,  240  illus- 
trations, and  34  chromo  maps. 

Just  selected  over  all  competition  for  Teachers*  Reading  Circle  of 
the  State,  to  the  members  of  which  copies  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  01 
receipt  of  |i.6o.    Address, 

A.  8.  BABNBS  &  CO..  Pabliahen^ 
9  54  &  36  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


IB&W 

1 
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THE  GRFHT  THROUGH  ROUIf 

^^^ 

BETWEEN   THE 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTH,  and  SOUTH. 

The  Great  Thrfjtigh  Route  i*  now  Completed  aQd  ia 
Fu[l  OperjlioD,  Xunainf 

TbrnoglirASSESmmillSBuI;,: 

s 

w 

THREE  SOLID  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Cclumbut.  Indianaiiolis  and  P««m. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus.  Indianapolis  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky.  Indianapolis,  Peoria  and  Decntvr. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Dayton  and  CtncinnatL 
THREE  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky.  Springfield  and  Cokimbns. 
FOUR  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Spnngfieid.  Davton  and  anctnaalL 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus.  Springfield,  Induuiapolis  ft  Chicaio. 
With  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars  on  Night  Trains,  and  Elegant  Parlor  and  Mod- 
em Day  Coaches  on  Day  Trains.     lu  track  is  laid  with  Heavy  Steel  Rail, 
thoroughly  ballasted,  with  jeasy  grades  and  few  curves.  ' 
Traversing  as  it  does  the  heart  of  the  three  great  Sutes  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Hfinoi^ 
nniting  in  close  business  relationship  the  capital  cities  of  the  first  and  second,  with  the 
second  dtjr  of  the  third,  and  passing  through  a  large  number  of  the  most  impcwtant  dties 
and  towns  in  each,  and  withal  its  central  location,  makes  it  the 

Shortest  and  Most  Desirable  Route  between  the  East  and  West. 
THROUGH  TICKETS  and  BAGGAGE  CHECKS  to  aU  PRINCIPAL  PJINTS» 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  BAST  and  WEST, 
can  be  obtained  at  any  ticket  office  of  the  I.,  B.  &  W.  R'y.  als6  via  this  route  at  all  riB 
road  offices  throughout  the  country.  Rates  always  as  low  as  the  lowest.  Don't  purchsM 
tickets  to  any  point  wiihout  without  first  consulting  the  agenu  of  the  I..  6  ft  W.  R*y. 
Particular  advantages  offered  to  Wesurn  Emigranu.  Land  and  Tourist  Tickets  Is  si 
pmnts  reached  by  any  line. 

Passenger  Trams  leave  Indianapolis  as  follows : 

Peoria  Division,  7:45  a.  m.,  1:30  r.  M.,  11:15  r.  m. 
St..  Louis  DiviMon,  8:20  a.  m.I  xi:io  p  m. 
Middle  Division,  4:40  a.  m.,  ix\»s  a.  m.,  7:00  p.  m. 
C  H.  HENDERSON,  H.  M.  BR0N80N, 

General  Manairer.  General  Ticket  Ast. 

7-tf  GEO.  BUTLER,  General  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


^77  T»  .C>»  'hr^rj  A  -j'A  cy  ■»«  wtteBdrely  aaed  by  imotloal  tMohan  fcr  eoodaotfiic  • 
KyLOf  A^O/ tC/CC  .^1  LCLJb  iQ  Mod  quiet  order.  Bet  Ne.  1  inoladee  13  la^eii,  nlegani,  ar- 
tiado  ohnmie  exoelilor  oarda,  60  large.  bMQtltai  cold  »*d  tinted  ehromo  neiit  earda,  mad  IBO  prettr  cbrtnao 
credit  oarda,  price  per  aet  9i  -75 ;  balf  aet  tl.  ffet  No.  I  Inoladea  IS  large  elegant  floral  obromo  axoeialor  carda, 
&0  pretty  floral  merit  oarda  »ad  190  oredlf  earda,  prioe  per  aet  tl ;  half  ael  00  cents ;  earaplea  »o.  000  new  de 
siffD«  of  beaatitul  obromo  and  flonl  aobool  revard  earda.  No.  S,  birda  and  flowers,  small  diev,  prices  per  do'ra 
3c;  No.  S,  animals,  birds,  etc.,  &c;  So.  14.  hands,  baskets,  and  flowers,  lOo;  No.  48,  lllllea.  flowers,  eto  ,  l.!c  : 
No.  S4,  pinks  and  roses,  lOe;  No.  SO.  medinm  sites,  girls,  boys,  and  flowers,  ISe;  No  IS,  baud  boquets,  Uc  : 
So.  45,  roaes.  ferget-me'boU.  etc  ,  20o;  No.  IT,  bleomlnr  roses,  15o;  No.  M,  roses,  strawberrlcj,  etc  .16c;  Nn. 
»,  blooming  rases  ou  golden  card,  20c;  No.  44,  hands,  boqneu,  flowers,  etc,  SOo;  No.Oi,  large  fine*,  bird 4 
eggs,  fttatbera,  Oeweia,  eto  ,  SOo;  No.  ll,  full  blooming  roses,  lillies,  etc  ,  SOo:  No.  60,  ladies' allppera and  flow- 
ers, S5e ;  No.  IS,  variety  of  flowers  in  baskeu,  SOo ;  No.  60,  railety  of  birds,  Bowers,  branches,  etc.,  25c ;  Ko. 
58,  spriec,  snmsMr,  fhll,  and  winter,  3&o:  No.  SS,  fbll  bl'HMiiBg  roees.  daisies,  eto.,  SSc ;  No.  8  ,  pansiee,  pious 
and  lillies  on  gold  card,  40c ;  No-  54,  Tarlety  of  flowers,  ehlMren,  rabblu,  etc..  Me ;  No.  SS,  large  moes  rosss  sud 
flowers,  60e ;  No. :  5,  full  blooming  moss  rosea  on  geld  eard,  60e ;  No.  ST,  book  marks,  Tarlety  uf  bl'ds  and  tl«»a  • 
—  ~^  Large  set  samples,  15o.  AH  post-paid  by  malL  Stamps  uken.  Onr  sioek  is  fine  and  complete. 
». ..._.._  ■»  — Qg,j,3 r.    _ 


Please  send  a  trial  order. 


PH08NIX  PUBLISH  WO  CO.,  WaBBSN.  Pa. 


Will  send  full 


lO-ly 


Taihatt  Blocks 
Comer  Pennsylvania  and  Market  Streets,  Indianapolis^  Ind, 
particulars  and  specimens  of  Penmanship  to  any  address ,  free, 

i2-tf  Jhos.  y,  Bryant,  Pres. 

CHICAGO  AGBHGY  MILTOR  BRADLEY  A  CO'S 

KINDERGARTEN 

SUPPLIES. 

For  beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 

Price  List,  address  THOMAS  Charles, 

9-tf  335  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Agent. 


ROBERT  CLi^RKK   &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

EooMlei^  Moners  and  Importers,  Printers  aoJ  Mm, 

Nos.  61»  63,  and  65  W.  4tli  St.,  ClneinnaU,  O. 
BOOK  DEPABTMKNT. 

Books  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  published  price.  Public 
and  Private  Libraries  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms ;  and  correspon- 
dence is  invited  with  Committees,  Teachers,  Professional  Men,  and  book 
buyers  generally.  Particular  attention  ^veB[to  the  importation  of  foreign 
books,  periodicals,  etc.  Orders  dispatched  weekly.  Catalogues  of  Mis- 
cellaneous, Juvenile,  School,  Medical,  Law,  Theolo^cal,  and  Scientific 
Books  supplied  on  application. 

8TATIOKERT  I>EPABTBII:NT. 

Staple  and  Counting  House  Stationery  of  all  kinds  in  great  variety.  Fine 
English,  Amencan,  and  French  Writing  Papers  and  Envelopes  in  the 
newest  styles.  Monograms,  Crests,  etc.,  designed  and  engraved  to  order. 
Initial  Stamping,  plain  and  colored.  Wedding  and  Invitation  Printing 
and  Engraving  executed  in  the  best  manner. 

PBINTINO  AXD  BINDING. 

In  connection  wi»h  onr  Book  and  Stationery  Department,  we  have  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  Printing  and  Binding  Establishments  in  the 
country.  All  work  in  these  departments  will  be  executed  promptly,  and 
in  the  very  best  style  at  the  lowest  rates.  Estimates  promptly  given  on 
application. 

BOOKSXXLBBS»  DBUOOISTS,  COUNTBT  MKBGHANTS,  and  other 
wholesale  buyers,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  for  prices,  terms,  etc.  Our  facilities 
are  unsurpassed  for  suppl>ing  In  the  largest  quantities  and  at  the  lowest  rates,  all  articles 
required  In  the  Book  and  Stationery  Trade.  Our  Stock  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  in  all  the  departments  in  the  country,  enabling  dealers  to  make  tbetr  entire 
purchases  at  one  lionae  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

BOBEBT  CLABSS  ft  CO.,  61, 63, 66  W.  1th  St..  CINCINNATI. 
S  i-it 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AND  BX78X1VE88   XlVSTrTXTTK. 

TAIiPAKAISO,  INDIANA, 

Wlihw  Ita  patioDt  and  all  interested  In  the  Caiue  of  Education, 

To  the  School  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  anasual  prosperity,  and  the  pwepecis  far 
the  futnxe  were  never  more  flattering.  wi-»-»^  ^f 

The  InsUttttion  has  enjored  a  grovth  and  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  hWory« 
■ehools.  It  was  organiaed  September  16th,  1873,  with  85  students  in  attendance.  Tne 
nomber  has  grown  until  now  this  is  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
For  this  remarkable  growth  there  are  many  reasons.    The  principal  one,  however,  la  that 

The  Sohooi  Aooommodates  itself  to  the  Wants  of  the  People. 

Instead  el  compelling  them  to  accommodate  themselves  to  it.  To  esUblish  such  an  u»- 
stitntioo  Three  Thlnga  Were  Neoessary  t 

1st.  That  the  School  possess  the  same  advantages,  and  that  the  work  be  as  thoroach  a" 
ai^the  older  and  endowed  institutions.  2d.  That  the  work  be  properly  anangHl.  acr 
That  the  expenses  be  made  less  than  at  any  other  place.  That  we  have  »coompliaiiea 
these  three  points  is  acknowledged  by  all. 

THE  FOIXOWINO  COURSES  OF  STUBT  HAVE  BEEN  AXBJLSGXDi 
Pr«parttory,  Teaehers',  Collegiate,  Special  Science,  Engineering,  P^nmansliip,  Elo- 
•ution.  Ho*  Art.  Muslo,  Uw»  Uterature.  Telegraphic,  Phonographie  and  Bfview- 
Each  Department  is  independent  within  itself,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  other  de- 
partments than  the  Teachers',  makes  this  none  the  less  a  Speoial  Sehool  for  Teacn- 
en. 

The  same  is  true  of  each  department.  While  each  is  independent  of  the  othera,  yw 
the  student  may  select  a  part  of  his  studies  from  one  department,  and  a  pari  from 
another,  without  extra  charge.  This  Is  a  feature  that  is  especially  commendable  Frosa 
the  beginning  of  the  school  none  but  experienced  teachers  have  been  employed.  Now 
Speelaliata  ere  FroTided  for  eacli  Department. 

We  do  not  call  attention  to  this  boastingly,  but  becHuse  it  is  supposed  that  spedBUsta 
are  employed  in  endowed  institutions  onlv.  A  more  complete  Library  than  Is' found  in 
any  other  Normal  School  has  been  furnished,  and  an  abundance  of  apparatus  for  the 
elucidation  of  every  subject  has  been  supplied.  In  short,  no  expense  has  been  spared  in 
providing  everything  that  would,  in  any  way,  advance  the  interest  of  students. 

THE  ARKANOEMENT  OF  THE  WORK  IS  SATISFACTOBT.  While  we 
have  regular  courses  of  study,  and  where  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  student  will  do  wdl  to 
puisne  some  one  of  them,  yet  the  school  realises  that  there  are  THOUSANDS  OF 
TOUNO  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  THE  MONEY  NOB  THE  TIME  to  take  a  regular 
eourse,  but  wish  to  pursue  special  subjecte.  and  must  attend  school  at  such  times  as  are 
convenient  for  them.  THETLABGE  MAJOBITY  OF  TEACHEBS  are  engaged  in  their 
profession,  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  but  desire  to  improve  their  vacations,  by  cen- 
linuina  a  conrae  of  study,  or  in  reviewing;  again,  the  school  meets  the  wants  of  a  lai)ge 
class  of  People  who  haye  not  had  the  Opportonltj  of  Attending  School  while 
young.  These  reailzlDg  the  need  of  some  education,  and  knowing  that  they  must  OOK- 
MENCE  AT  THE  YEBY  BEOtNNlNQOF  ABITHliBTIC,  GBAMMAB,  etc.,  yet  hav- 
ing an  aversion  to  entering  the  primary  classes  in  the  public  schools,  can  come  here  and 
enter  clssscw  composed  of  students  of  tneir  own  age,  and  stsge  of  advancement.  To  sc- 
commodate  all  of  these  diflhrent  gradea.  we  organize  at  the  beginning  of  every  term,  and 
not  at  the  beginning  only,  but  at  different  periods  during  the  term,  BeglniilDgf  Ad- 
vanced, Regular,  Special,  and  Review  Classes. 

STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANT  TIME,  SELECT  THEIB  OWN  STUDIBBb 
BEGIN  WHEBE  THEY  WISH  AND  ADVANCE  AS  BAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  UB- 
8IBE.  These  are  advantages  which  can  not  be  offered  IN  SCHOOLS  THAT  HAYE 
A  SMALL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Ezpenaes  aie  Hnoh  Less  Than  at  Any  Other  Flaoel 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  have  erected  numerous  boardina  housM  and  hsve 
arranged  and  furnished  the  rooms  such  as  no  uninterested  parties  would  do.  Good  board 
and  well-furnished  rooms,  $1.70  to  $1.90  per  week— never  exceeding  the  latter.    Tuitkn , 


1 


lecea  in  the  Land,  Without  Hxtra  Chsu^re. 

While  manv  schools  advertise  a  business  course  in  connection  with  their  work,  yet 
none  of  them  nave  ever  attempted  anything  like  as  extensive  a  coarse  as  is  found  here. 

The  result  of  all  these  advantages  is  that  no  other  school  of  equal  sge  that  has  one- 
third  ss  many  students  FILLING  BESPONSIBLE  POSITIONS,  and  that  the  demand 
for  teachers,  and  business  men  trained  here  is  always  t»x  greater  than  we  can  supply. 

Second  Winter  term  will  open  January  IS;  Spring  term,  March  80;  Summer  term, 
Jvne  Z;  Fall  term,  August  26. 
For  farther  Infornation  send  for  Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
f4f  Address,  H.  B.  BROWV,  Frioelpal,  or  0.  P.  RIVSEY,  AsMeiate  Prla. 


FOB  THE  CHART  CLASS, 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL, 

AND  THE  LITTLE  ONES  AT  HOilE 

Something  to  Jieep  the  little  folks  busy. 

Work  that  the  children  can  do. 
EVERY  CHILD  CAN  STUDY  ITS  LESSON 
Little  fingers  are  kept  out  of  ini'schief. 

t  Children  advance  more  rapidly. 

They  learn  more  accurately 
No  trouble  with  p's  and  q%  b's  and  <d's,  n*s  and  u's 
Work  is  easily  and  rapidly  inspected  by  the  teacher 

♦  /  TESTIMONIALS. 

Lebanon,  Ind.,  June  21,  t883. 
Friend  Hunter— The  Alphabet  Cards  enable  the  youngest  pupils  to  study.    N 
school  material  is  more  useful..  D.  D.  BLAKEMyVN,  Sup't, 

Danville,* Ind.,  June  21,  1883. 
Prof.  D.  E.  Hunter,    Washinjfton,  Ind.— I   h^ive  introduced    your  Alphabf 
Cards  to  hundreds  of  teachers,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  of  dissatisfactior 
I  consider  some  such  cards  invaluable  to  the  primary  teacher.        Verv  trnlv, 

A.  KATE  HURON,       * 
Teacher  of  Training  Class,  Central  Normal  College. 

WASHfNGTON,  Ind.,  Juue  26,  1883. 
I  have  used  Hunter's  Alphabet  Cards,  or  "Spelling  for  Fun,"  in  the  schoc 
room  for  three  years,  and  find  them  invaluable  in  keeping  the  little  ones  quiet  am 
aiding  them  in  preparing  their  lessons.  My  pupils  take  unbounded  interest  in  th 
exercises,  and  are  able  to  make  promotion  to  the  first  reader  much  sooner  wit! 
than  without  the  cjirds.  ALICE  C.  EVANS,  Teacher  Primary  School. 

From  Tfie  Educational  Weekly,  Indianapolis: — We  have  seen  no  contriyanc 
which  so  coQipletely  and  easily  furnishes^profitable  employment  for  very  youn; 
children  as  Hunters  Alphabet  Cards.  They  cost  but  a  trifle,  while  the  benefit 
derived  from  their  use  are  exceedingly  great. 


WHErfE  CAN  WE  GET  THEM  ?~A  box  containing  over  20( 
large  lower  case  letters,  properly  proportioned,  printed  on  heavy  six- pi: 
card  board,  four  colors,  suitable  for  children  to  use  at  their  desks  or  oi 
a  table  at  the  recitation,  sent  by  mail  for  25  cents.  Liberal  reduction  t( 
scliools  and  dealers. 

D.  E.  HUNTER, 

Washingtonp  Daviess  Co.,  Indiana 
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THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COLNTY,  IND. 
Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  h  1881.        Winter  Term  Jan.  4,  1882. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;   2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Classics; 

3,  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,   a    Preparatory   Course. 


Tlie  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday 

Morning,  September  i,  i88i.     Students  to  be  examined  should  present 

themselves  two  days  earlier. 
ToltiOQ  Free.     Contingent  Fee,  I3  per  term.     Library  Fee  required  of  all, 

50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
Womea  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer,  LEMUEL  MOSS,  President, 

Angust  18,  1881.  l9-ly) 

TO   TE.^fi.CH:EISS- 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  I1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  |L50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  [for  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Half,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  $1.75 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

Wd  have  the  buyeBt  atock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  tend  our  monthly 
list  of  new  books  to  ani  «ne  tending  his  addreM. 

Bo-nren.,  Staixraxt  &  Oo., 

f-tt  18  West  Washington  Street 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merohant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qfents'  Furnishing  Qfoods^  Trunks  h  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


KAJCMA:irife:  bixi<  foithdbt. 

BtiaUitktd  in  lb37. 
Sapcrtor  Bciu  of  Copper  and  Tin 
mouaud  Willi  iksteat  BotanrHana- 
inga,  Ibr  C*«rcA«.  tfdkoote,  ^«niS. 
/acforira,  Comn  Doutet,  Fin  AUmnm, 
Ttiwar  CiodkM,  Ckimu»,  «<c.  rnllj 
Warranted. 

lIliutraMd  CaulogiM  Mat  Frw. 
T  AHBCXEK  A  TEFW^ 
10ian«  104  *■-■ ■«,«i-^ — ^ 


McShane  Bell  Foundry 


Mi 


Uaaafkoiura  tbote  o»le. 
bnt«d  BeUi  an4  ChinM 
for  SehooU,  CoII«fM,  fto. 
Prieci  and  oauiof  a«  asat 
ttf.    Addrtfaa 

iHcSHANE  &  CO., 
iQ-tf  BaltinAre,  Md. 


I.B&W 


THE  GRFtT  THROUGH  ROUTE 


BETWEEN   THE 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTH,  and  SOUTH. 

The  Great  Through  Route  is  now  Completed  and  in 
Full  Operation,  Running 

Mi\  mmm  mm  Saiiy, 

A.S   mOI-LOTVS: 

THREE  SOLID  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Indianapolis  and  Peona. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus.  Indianapolis  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Indianapolis,  Peoria  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Dayton  and  Cincinnati. 
THREE  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Springfield  and  Columbu*. 
FOUR  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Springfield,  Davton  and  anctnnati. 
V  "VO  TRAIN8  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Springfield,  Indianapolis  &  Chicago. 
With  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Can  on  Night  Trains,  and  Elegant  Parlor  and  Mod- 
em Day  Coaches  on  Day  Trains.     Its  track  is  laid  with  Heavy  Steel  Rail, 
thoroughly  ballasted,  with  easy  grades  and  few  curves. 
Traversing  as  it  does  the  heart  of  the  three  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and   Illinou. 
tiniting  in  close  business  relationship  the  capital  cliies  of  the  first  and  second,  with  the 
second  city  of  the  third,  and  passing  through  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  cities 
and  towns  in  each,  and  withal  its  central  location,  makes  it  the 

Sliortest  and  Most  Desirable  Route  between  the  East  and  West. 
THROUGH  TICKETS  and    BAGGAGE  CHECKS  to  all  PRINCIPAL  POINTS. 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  BAi!»T  and  WEST, 
can  be  obtained  at  any  ticket  office  of  the  I.,  U.  &  W.  R'y,  also  via  this  route  at  all  rail 
road  offices  throughout  the  country.  Rates  always  as  low  as  the  lowest.  Don't  purchase 
tickeu  to  any  point  without  without  first  consulting  the  agents  of  the  I..  B  &  w.  R'y. 
Particular  advantages  offered  to  Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourist  Tickets  to  all 
points  reached  by  any  line. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  Indianapolis  as  follows: 

Peoria  Division,  7:45  a.  m.,  1:30  p.  m.,  11:15  ^'  m. 
St..  Louis  Division,  8:30  a.  m.,  zx:io  p.  m. 
Middle  Division,  4:40  a.  m.,  11:95  a.  m..  7:00  p.  m. 
C.  H.  HENDERSON,  H.  M.  BRONSON. 

General  Manager.                                                             General  Ticket  Agt. 
7-tf GEO.  BUTLER,  General  Agent,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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(RICH  IN  SONG.) 

A  Collection  of  Part  Songs  and  Choroses  for  Female  Voi<}*s.    CompHed 

by  S.  LASAR. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  prectical  experience  and  skillful  treatment  must  go  far  in  ac- 
complishing what  is  desired,  an<l  as  the  compilation  and  arrangement  is  the  direct  result 
of  many  years'  labor  of  this  eminent  teacher  in  educating  female  voices  in  the  Packer 
Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  one  of  the  largest  educational  institutions  in  the 
country,  it  follows  that  ''POIiTMNIA*'  should  be  an  improvement  on  other 
works  of  its  kind.  The  selections  embrace  the  most  beautiful  and  effective  coraposttioos 
by  prominent  writers,  and  are  within  the  average  of  vocal  ability. 

Pric^,  $1.00  pir  copy*    $8  oo  per  dozen.    Sample  copy  7j  cents,  post- 
paid ;  Specimen  pages  free. 

Published  by  WILLIAM  A.  POND  &  CO., 

ig.3t Union  Sgnare,  Jf,  Y. 

QONSUMPTION. 

1  hare  aposltlTo  romi-dy  for  tho  above  disease;  by  Its  nso 
thonnands  of  canes  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long  standlnc 
buve  been  cured.  Indeed,  so  strong  la  my  fUth  In  Its  efflcacy. 
that  I  will  sond  TWO  BOTTLBS  FBEK,togetli6r  with  a  YAU 
UABLK  TRKATISB  on  this  dlsessa,  to  aoT  aaflhrer.  Give  Bx. 


THOMAS    KANR  &  OO., 

Largest  Shippers  in  the  World  of 

©QHOOIa     F^urni^ure. 


The  IHPBOYED  YICTOB  FOLDING  AND  LOCK  DESK. 


Wood  &  Iron  Doweled  Together. 

Noiseless   Folding   Lid. 

Gravitation  Lock. 

Noiseless  Folding  Seat. 

Slats  Jointed  with  Tongue  and 
Groove. 


Closed— Book  Box  Lockei 


Opera  and  Church  Chairs;— 30  styles. 

SZKB  701  OnOULASS  TS  TBXSI  SIPABTlflKTO. 


Office  Desks, 
Bank  &  Court  House  Fixtubk^ 


The  Mcdonough  lunar-tellueian  and  cohetabiui 


as  a  tellurian. 


AS  A  LUNARIAN. 


The  above  outs  represent  the  most  complete  Tnstrament  of  Us  kind  ever  invented.  Staple 
in  construction  and  easllj  operated.  Strons.  durable,  and  cannot  get  out  of  order.  All  its  moT^ 
ments  sre  effected  by  cog-wheels  and  pinions  ;  no  bands  or  belts  to  be  slipping,  hence  It  ^ 
perfectly  accurate  in  illustration. 

A  Manual  is  sent  with  each  Instrument  which  shows  just  how  to  use  it,  and  every  thiof 
is  made  so  plain  that  a  child  can  understand  it. 


JOHNSTON'S  MAPS  witli  the  VICTOR  WALL  MAP  CASE. 

The  cheapest,  best  and  most  convenient  Map  Case  made.  A  full  set  of  Maps  on  one  roller. 
Any  Map  desired  can  readilv  be  brought  to  view.    It  works  like  a  charm.  . 

Plain  and  Tripod  Stand  Globes.  Slate  Stone  Blackboards.  Reading  and  Writing  Chart*.  Jow- 
ston's  Illustrative  Charts  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany,  Astronomy,  etc.  Physiological  Chwta 
of  Life,  Erasers,  Liquid  Slating,  etc.,  etc.«  and  all  apparatus  needed  in  the  school-room.  Send  for 
special  circulars. 

THOMAS  KANE  &  CO.,  137  &  139  Wabash  Are.,  Chietgo. 


Indianapolis,  Ind., 
WHEN   BLOCK. 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  Beyamt 

&  Stratton  College,  we  offer  to  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  unrivaled 
Ikdlidcs  to  acquire  a  thorough  busiaeM  educatloo.    No  other  busineM  school  equal  te 
Bryaot'a.    Special  iDdocements  to  school  teachers  throughout  the  State.    For  term 
Specimens  of  Peaaianship,  etc  ,  address  THOS.  J.  BRYANT,  PaBsiDBHT.       i-iy 


i3Nmoza-t 

CONDENSEDCYCLOPEDIA 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

A  HAKDT  YfnjTMX  FOB  QUICK  BEFEBBNOB. 

40,000  Subjecfs,  with  Eight  Hundred  Diagrams  and 
Wood  Cuts,  and  Ten  Excellent  IMaps. 

Library  Style,  Plain  Leather,  $6.50.  Half  Morocco,  $7.00. 

SOLD  ONLY  ON  SUBSCRIPTION  • 
Address  WALTEB  H.  NICOI.E8,  State  Ac«nt, 

Agbmts  Wantsd.  [»itf  ]  4  East  Washington  St.,  IndianapoHs,  Ind. 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

KBBOMf  SULLIVAH  OOUHTT,  DTI). 


DBPABTMENTS:    CLASSICAL-6  year*.    SCIENTIFIC-^  years. 

BIBLICAL-3  years.    ACADEMIC-e  years* 
NORMAL  CLASS-Each  Sprfaic  Term.    MUSICAL— Instrumental  and  Vocal. 
DRAWING  and  PAINTING. 

WS^  Equal  Advantages  to  both  Sexes.  ^^ 

BZPBmDES  I    Tnitien  N  per  Term-payable  in  CoUege  Script  or  Cash.    Incidental 
fee  $5  per  Term,  payable  in  advance.    Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

Fall  Tcnn— 19  weeks— begins  September  5, 1883. 

Winter  Term — 13  weeks— begins  December  5, 1883. 

Spring  and  Normal  Term— is  weeks^begina  March  19, 1884. 

For  further  partictthurs,  address  Rbv.  E.  MUDGE,  President,  or 

lo-tf  '      Paop.  B.  F.  McHENRY,  Secr«tary. 

CEITBAL  lOBHAl  COLLEGE. 

DANVILUS,  HENDRICKS  CO.,  IND. 
The  moat  Thorough  I  The  most  Beonomloall 

ADVANTAGES:  Send  foe  a  Catalogue* 

No  Saloons  nor  other  demoralizing  influences. 
Free  Reading-Room  and  Library. 

All  students  room  in  good  private  houses. 

An  experienced  and  successful  faculty. 

Classes  of  proper  size  and  of  all  grades. 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time. 
A  strong,  healthy  normal  sentiment  pervades  and  controls  the  entire  inad- 
tation. 

Expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

J.  A.  Steele,  ^^ce-Pres.  i-tf  ORA  ADAMS,  Pees. 


—OF — 

Brown'sEnglishGrammars 

THOROUGHLY  REVISED 

HENRY  KIDDLE,  A..  MI., 

Late  SupL  of  Schools  of  New  York  City. 

As  the  Publishers  of  Browk*s  Grammars,  we  take  fUasmre  m 
announcing  that  these  Popular  Standard  Tbxt-Books  have  bem 

THOROUGHLY  REVISED  AND  ADAPTED  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDUCATIOKAL 
DEMANDS. 

While  we  have  constiantly  endeavored  to  add  to  these  books  all  the 
improvements  which  the  latest  experience  and  study  have  devised  or 
suggested,  we  have  also  striven  to  retain  the  grammatical  system  of 
Goold  Brown,  in  all  essential  particulars,  virtually  intact.  This  we 
believe  will  still  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  this  new  edition ;  although 
very  decided  changes  have  been  made  in  certain  important  respects, 
besides  the  addition  of  matter  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  reviser. 

With  these  alterations  we  hope  that  these  worss  will  be  found  more 
useful  to  the  public,  and  will  prove  a  more  valuable  aid  to  teachers 
in  imparting  instruction  in  this  really  important  branch  of  education. 

Copies  of  the  new  edition  of  the  "  First  Lines  '*  will  be  sent  by  mail 
to  those  who  desire  to  examine  it,  on  receipt  of  2^  cents ^  and  of  the 
"  Institutes  '*  on  receipt  of  jo  cents. 

The  (rrammar  of  English  Grammars, 

With  An  Introduction  ^  Historical  and  Critical,  by 

GOOLD   brown;, 

Amihor^  The  ltntiiute9  0/ English  Grammar ,  Tk4  First  Unit  of  Englitk  Grmm9m»r,eie, 
A  TAI.UABLB  BOOK  OF  BBFJBRBKCB. 

The  Standard  Authority  in  the  Correct  Use  of  the 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
Tenth  Bdition— Revised  and  Improved. 

ENLARGED  BY  THE  ADDITION  OF 

A  COPIOUS  INDEX  OF  MATTER, 

BT  SANUBL  U.  BBRBIA.N,  A.  M. 
iioo  Paget.     Royal  OcUvo.     Price,  bound  in  Leather,  $5;    Half  Morocco,  $6.^ 

A  NEW  TEXT-BOOK  ON  PHYSICS. 

Br  HENRY  KIDDLE,  A.  M. 

LATB  8UPBKINTBNDBNT  OF  SCHOOLS,  NBW  VOBK  CITV. 

BEING 
A  SHORT  AND  COMPLETE  COURSE 

BASED  UPON  THE  LARGER  WORK  OF  GANOT, 
FOR  THE  USE  OF  ACADEMIES,  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  Etc. 
Illustrated  by  Three  Colored  Plates  and  Two  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
Five  Woodcuts.    Send  for  circulars  and  specimen  pages. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  COMPANY, 

56  AND  58  Lafayette  Place, 

a-at  KBW  TOBK. 


THE  ECLSCnC  EDUCATIONAL  SBUES. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  A  GO'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

JDeserlptlTe  Circulars  will  be  ■•at  to  any  address  oa  applleatloa. 


I.  Ready  January  1st:   Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra,  BeyiBecL 

By  A.  Schuyler,  LL.  D.  i2ino.  Half  roan,  396  pp.  Inlroduction  and 
sample  copy  price,  |i.oo.     Exchange  price,  60  cents. 

a.  Now  Ready:   Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  Lanffuage.  ByjAs. 

E.  Murdoch,  Actor  and  Teacher  of  Elocution.  An  invaluable  aid  to 
every  teacher  of  Reading  and  Elocution.  Sample  copy  and  Introduction 
price,  ;^i.oo. 

3«  New  EclectiO  QeographieS.  Two  Book  Series.  Entirely  new 
mapstytext,  and  pictorial  illustrations.  Incomparably  superior;  the  latest  and 
best.  Already  introduced  into  the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Loui«,  Cleveland, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Joliet,  Akron,  Burlington,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Hot 
Springs,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  100  other  cities  and  towns 

4.  White's  New  Arithmetica    New  Two  Book  Series. 

S*  New  Eclectic  Copy  Books.     Revised  and  re-engraved. 

6,  Thalheimer's  General  History,  Revised.  Enlarged  and  im* 
proved  by  the  addition  of  new  matter.  Sample  copy  and  Introduction 
price,  ;^ 1. 20.    Exchange  price,  75  cents. 


The  Popular  Standards: 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER, 
RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOKES  NORMAL  GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES, 
KIDD'S  NEW  ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION, 
SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc,  Etc,  Etc 


VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cin.  &  New  York 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  CObNTY.  IND. 
iUl  Term  begins  Sept.  1,  1881.        Ifiiter  T«rm  Jaiu  4,  1882. 


THRBB  COLLEQIATB  COUR8B8. 
I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  a.  The  Course  in  Modem 
3.  The  Coarse  in  Genend  Science. 
Alto,   a  Preparatory  Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  CoU^  Tear,  Thnnday 
Morning,  September  i,  1881.  Students  to  be  examined  skoold  present 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 

Tftlttea  Free.    Contingent  Fee,  ^3  per  term.     Libraiy  Fee  required  of  all, 

50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  adyance. 
WemeH  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

A.  R.  HOWE,  Treamrtr.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  PnsidemL 

Aagast  18, 1881.  I9-I7] 


iE3jc^S. 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Qarke,  I1.35 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  I1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (for Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hafl,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others.  |i.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

We  haTft  the  lufMt  acock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  w^l  be  find  to  aead  ear  aoBtklf 
list  ci  new  books  to  esv  ene  tending  his  addren. 

Boi3D-aB^  Staixraxi  &  OOi^ 

i-4t  18  West  Washington  Street 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merohant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Cents'  Furnishing  Qoods^  Trunks  &  Yaliaea 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


JhMMMkMl  in  183T. 

Bella  ef  Copper  and  TtB. 

««uBiad  with  the  beM  BotiaTBaair 


.  Cvmn  Botum,FifAtmrma, 
^^ —  Clodu,  CMmm,  fCe.  VaUj 
Warranted. 

lllimrwd  CaUkf  twUFr— b 
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MoShane  Bell  Fonndry 
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iMcSUANEft  CO.. 
zo^  Baltinore^  lid. 
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THE  GRFAT  THROUGH  ROUTE 

BETWEEN   THE 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTH,  and  SOUTH. 

The  Great  Through  Route  is  now  Completed  and  in 
Full  Operation,  Running 

Mi\  ?AsssxBE&  mm  Uj, 


'T 


IS 


TxS 


JLB   mOLXiOTV^S: 

THREE  SOLID  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus.  Indianapolu  and  Peoria. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Indianapolis  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Indianapolis.  Peoria  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky.  Dayton  and  Cincinnati. 
THREE  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Springfield  and  Columbus. 
FOUR  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Springfield.  Dayton  and  andnnati. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Springfield,  IndianapoliB  &  Chicago. 
With  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars  on  Night  Trains,  and  Elegant  Parlor  and  Mod- 
ern Day  Coaches  on  Day  Trains.    lu  track  is  laid  with  Heavy  Steel  Rail, 
thoroughly  ballasted,  with  easy  grades  and  few  curves. 
Traversing  as  it  does  the  heart  of  the  three  great  Sutes  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
aniting  in  close  business  relationship  the  capital  cities  of  the  first  and  second,  with  the 
«econd  city  of  the  third,  and  passing  through  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  citiet 
and  towns  in  each,  and  withal  its  central  location,  makes  it  the 

Shortest  and  Most  Desirable  Boate  between  tbe  East  and  West. 
THROUGH  TICKEIS  and   BAGGAGE  CHECKS  to  all  PRINCIPAL  PjlNTS, 

NORTH,  SOUTH.  EAliiT  and  W£ST, 
can  be  obtained  at  any  ticket  office  of  tha  1.,  U.  &  W.  R'y,  also  via  this  route  at  all  rail 
road  offices  throughout  the  country.  Rates  always  as  low  as  the  lowest.  Don't  purchase 
tickets  to  any  point  without  without  first  consulung  the  agents  of  the  I.,  B  &  W.  R'y. 
Particular  advantages  offered  to  Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourist  Tickets  to  all 
poinu  reached  by  any  line. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  Indianapolis  as  follows : 

Peoria  Division,  7:45  a.  m.,  1:30  p.  m.,  11:15  p.  m. 
St..  Louis  Division,  8:ao  a.  m.,  11:10  p  m. 
Middle  Division,  4:40  a.  m.,  zi:ss  a.  m.,  7:00  p.  m. 
C.  H.  HENDERSON,  H.  M.  BRONBON, 

General  Manager.                                                         General  Ticket  Agt. 
y-tf  GEO.  BU ILER,  General  Agent.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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POLYMNI^. 


»» 


A  Cellection  of  Part  Songs 


(RICH  IN  SONG.) 
ana  Ghoroses  for 


Fen&ale  Toiees*   Compiled 


It  will  be  conceded  that  practical  experience  and  skillful  treatment  must  go  far  in  ac- 
complishing what  is  desired,  and  as  the  compilation  and  arrangement  is  the  direct  result 
of  many  years*  labor  of  this  eminent  teacher  in  educating  female  voices  In  the  Packer 
Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  largest  educational  institutions  in  the 
country,  it  follows  that  "POLTMNIA**  should  be  an  improvement  on  other 
works  of  its  kind.  The  selections  embrace  the  most  beautiful  and  effectiTe  compositions 
by  prominent  writers,  and  are  within  the  average  of  vocal  ability. 

/yice,  Si.oo  Pir  copy,    S8  00  per  dozen.    Sample  copy  /j  cents,  post- 
paid  ;  Specimen  pages  free. 


ia-3t 


Published  by  WILLIAM  A.  POND  &  CO., 

' Union  Sqnare,  N. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Thavt  apoeltlT*  remedy  n>r  the  above  dissessToy  its  a 

thousands  oCcMee  of  tho  wont  kind  sad  of  * ' — "■ 

httvebeenenrsd.  Ind 

that  I  will  send  TWO 

VABLBTEBATin  on  tbls 

ptMsAf;  aaddxees.  PB.T^A. 


I  of  the  wont  kind  sad  of  kmg  ffiitlirr 
Tndee<LM  strong  Is  my  Mth  In  Re  eflleeef« 
mo  ItOfTLBS  PKBBliogettier  with  a  TAlZ 
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The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


AMD  BXTSUrSSS   XXrSTZTXTTK. 

▼Alf  ABAISO,  DOOIANA, 

Wishes  Its  patrons  and  all  interested  in  the  Cause  of  Edacation, 

Tb  the  School  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  anusual  prosperity,  and  the  j 
the  future  were  nerer  more  flattering. 

The  institution  has  enlored  a  grovth  and  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  liiatorTaff 
schools.  It  was  orsanlaea  September  16th,  1878,  with  85  students  in  attendance.  Tte 
number  has  grown  until  now  this  is  the    . 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

For  this  remarkable  growth  there  are  many  reasons.    The  principal  one,  bowever,  la  that 

The  School  Aocommodatet  Itself  to  the  Wants  of  the  People, 

Instoui  of  compelling  them  to  accommodate  themselves  to  it.    To  establiah  aaoi  an  Id- 
atitution  Three  Things  Were  N eeeaaary  t 

1st.  Th::t  the  School  poaseas  the  same  adTantages,  and  that  the  work  be  aa  thoroa^  a* 
at  the  older  and  endowed  iostitutions.  2d.  That  the  work  be  properly  arrmngpd.  3d* 
That  the  expenses  be  made  less  than  at  any  other  place.  That  we  hare  aooompJishei 
these  three  p  lints  ia  acknowledged  by  all. 

THi:  FOLIiOWING  GOIJB8ES  OF  STUDY  HATE  BEEN  ARRANQEDs 
Preparatory.  Teachers',  Collegiate,  Special  seienee,  Engineering,  Penmanslili^  Efc»- 
eution.  Fine  Art,  Music,  Law,  Literature,  Telegrsphle.  Phonographie  and  Re~' — 
Each  Department  is  independent  within  itself,  and  tbe  fact  that  there  are  othi 
partmenu  than  the  Teachers',  makea  this  none  the  less  a  Special  Sehool  for 


The  same  is  true  of  each  department.  While  each  is  independent  of  tbe  otbcxn.  yet 
the  student  may  select  a  pan  of  his  studies  from  one  department,  and  a  part  trom 
another,  without  extra  charge.  This  Is  a  feature  that  Is  especially  oommendable.  F^roa 
tbe  b«>glnning  of  the  school  none  but  experienced  teachers  hsTS  been  employed.  Kow 
Speciallata  are  ProTided  for  each  JDepartment. 

We  do  not  call  atrention  to  this  boaslingly,  but  beaiuse  it  is  supposed  that  epeciallsts 
are  employed  in  endowed  institutions  only.  A  more  complete  Librarj  than  ia  found  ia 
any  other  Kormal  School  has  been  furnished,  and  an  abundance  of  apparatus  for  the 
elucidation  of  every  subject  baa  been  supplied.  In  abort,  no  expense  baa  been  qnred  is 
providing  everything  that  would,  in  any  way,  adranoe  the  interest  of  studenta. 

THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  WORK  IS  SATISFACTORT.  While  we 
have  regular  courses  of  study,  and  where  it  is  at  all  ponaible,  the  student  will  do  well  to 
pursne  some  one  of  them,  yet  the  acho4*l  realises  that  there  are  THOUSANDS  OF 
YOUNO  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  MOT  THE  MONEY  NOR  THETIME  to  take  arcgaiar 
course,  but  wish  to  pursue  special  subjects,  and  must  attend  school  at  auch  limes  aa  are 
convenient  for  them.  THE  LARGE  MAJORITY  OF  TEACHERS  are  engaged  in  their 
profession,  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  but  desire  to  improve  their  vacatlona,  bj  ooii> 
tinuing  a  course  of  studv,  or  in  reviewing;  again,  the  school  meets  the  wanta  of  a  lanss 
*-       -       -     ■  ^  -  '       IwhS 


ing  an  aversion  to  entering  tbe  primary  classes  in  the  public  schools,  can  come  here  and 
enter  classes  composed  of  students  of  tncir  own  age,  and  stage  of  advancement.  To  ac- 
commodate all  of  these  different  gradeiu  we  organise  at  the  banning  of  every  term,  and 
not  at  the  beginning  only,  but  at  different  periods  during  the  term,  Beglnnlngt  Ad- 
vanced, Regular,  Special,  and  Review  Classes. 

STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  AST  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  STUDIES, 
BEGIN  WHERE  THEY  WISH  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  UB- 
SIRE.  These  are  advantages  which  can  not  be  oiTered  IN  SCHOOLS  THAT  HA  YE 
A  SMALL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Ezpenaes  aie  Hnoh  Less  Than  at  Any  Other  Place  I 

In  order  to  aeoompHsh  this  we  have  erected  numerous  boardlna  houses  and  have 
arranged  and  furnished  tbe  rooms  such  aa  no  uninterested  parties  womd  do.  Good  boezd 
and  well-furnished  rooms,  $1.70  to  $1.90  per  week— never  exceeding  the  latter.  Toltioo, 
$S  per  term.  No  other  institution  in  the  land  furnishes  equal  acuommodationa  at  any- 
thing like  as  low  rates.  We  invite  the  most  thorough  investigation  In  addition  to  tlM 
above,  the  student  has  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  Moat  Complete  Bvelneee  Col- 
leges in  the  Itundf  Withoat  Jbxtra  Cbargw. 

While  maiiv  schtols  advertise  a  business  course  in  connection  with  their  work,  yet 
none  of  them  have  ever  attempted  anything  like  aa  extenaive  a  coarse  as  ia  found  heve. 

The  reault  of  all  these  advantages  is  that  no  other  sehool  of  equal  age  that  haa  one- 
third  as  many  students  FILLING  RESPONSIBLE  POSITIONS,  and  that  the  demand 
for  teachers,  and  buslDsss  men  trained  here  is  always  far  greater  than  we  can  aupply. 

Second  Winter  term  will  open  January  IS;  Spring  term,  March  86;  Summer  tarm^ 
June  8;  Fall  term,  August  26. 
For  lurther  information  send  for  Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
5^  Address,  H.  B.  BROWH,  Prineipai,  or  0.  P.  RIRSBY.  Asseeiate  Pria. 


S  iti-Emii  limtu  NoiHti  Sm 

AND  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 
VERSAILLES,  IND. 

Thorough,  Practical,  Progressive. 

Spring  Term  Opeiu  Tnesday,  April  16, 1884,  and  Oontinnes  12  Weeks. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Introductory,  Preparmtory,  Scientific,  Clatsic,  Teachers',  Commercial,  Engineerings 
Penmanship,  Musical,  Drawing,  Literature,  and  Review. 

These  Departments  are  independent  of  each  other,  yet  the  student  may  select  his 
studies  from  any  of  them  without  extra  charge.  His  tuition  admits  him  to  any  or  all  of 
the  classes  of  the  institution.  He  can  take  a  course  of  study  as  laid  down  hy  the  school, 
or  he  may  pursue  a  course  of  his  own. 

None  but  the  Brst  Teacheni  are  employed  in  any  Department.  Recognizinir  the 
fact  that  The  Saccesi  of  a  School  Depends  apon  the  Qaality  of  In«trnctlon» 
we  have  engaged  only  teachers  who  have  a  Wide  R«*putatioii  as  Educators*  and 
who  are  Especially  Adapted  to  the  Work  Assis^ned  them. 

The  students  have  Free  Access  to  a  g^ood  Reference  Iiibrary»  and  Apparatus 
has  been  Provided  for  the  elucidation  of  every  subject. 

Thousands  of  Toung:  Men  and  Women  have  not  the  time  or  means  to  take  a 
regular  course.  The  majority  of  Teachers  arc  compelled  to  teach  during:  the  win- 
ter months  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  can  only  Attend  School  during:  their  Summer 
Vacations.  To  all  such  we  say  come.  You  can  enter  at  any  time,  take  such  studies 
as  you  wish,  and  pursue  them  as  long  and  as  rapidly  a»  you  desire.  We  receive  students 
iof  any  advancement.  Even  if  you  desire  to  study  Primary  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and 
Geography,  come.  We  have  a  class  for  you.  If  you  desire  to  study  Higher  Matkemat- 
cs,  The  Sciences,  or  The  Classics,  come.     You  will  find  a  class  suited  to  your  wanu. 

EXPENSES  AS  liOW  AS  THE  liOWEST. 

We  do  not  advertise  the  lowest,  but  the  popular  rates.  Ctood  Table  Board,  $150 
per  week.  Well  Furnished  Rooms >  50  cents  per  week.  Tuition,  $8  per  Term,  of 
10  weeks. 

HOW  TO  REACH  VERSAIIXES. 

Versailles  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthy  little  towns  in  Southern  Indiana.  It 
is  the  countv-seat  of  Ripley  county,  and  is  situated  five  miles  from  Osgood,  the  nearest 
Station  on  the  O.  &  M.  K.  R.  Four  hacks  run  daily  between  the  two  places.  Studenu 
can  arrive  on  almost  any  train  and  find  a  hack  in  waiting. 

Spring  Term  of  1884. 

Opens  Tuesday.  April  15,  1884,  and  continues  xa  weeks.  Tuition  for  the  Term  cf  xa 
weelcs,  $10,  in  advance. 

This  Term  will  give  Teachers  a  splendid  opportunity  to  review  the  Common  Branches 
and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of 
teaching  and  school  management,  while  a  thorough  review  of  all  the  branches  will  be 
given,  thus  preparing  teachers  for  the  fall  examination  and  their  duties  in  the  school-room 
the  coming  wiutrr.  Those  desiring  to  take  any  of  the  regular  courses  next  year  can  come 
in  now  and  make  ample  preparation  so  that  they  can  enter  upon  their  studies  the  next 
term  with  n*newed  strength  and  vigor.  In  short,  no  matter  what  study  you  may  wish 
to  pursue,  you  can  enter  this  term  and  you  will  find  a  clsus  to  luii  yau^ 

CAI^ENDAB. 

Spring  Term  of  xa  weeks „„..,..  ,.,^.bKgin*  April  j|,  tSftf. 

Fall  Term  of  10  weeks ^ b^gifl^  September  t,  i8fi4. 

First  Winter  Term  of  10  weeks„ .^■.,--.beirini  November  ji,  iftA^ 

Second  Winter  Term  of  10  weeks„ ,^ breiu^  Jatiuarv  i»>,  lHS« 

Spring  Term  of  10  weeks «»,.K',.^^..beem4  Mar<;K  |i,  tgg^. 

Summer  Term  of  8  weeks.. **.,.,. .......bfj^nx  Jui»«  ^  t88$. 

Annual  Commencement .........^..,. .,.-..■ »,. July  ^ojtnd  %i^  tiS^, 

For  further  information, 
3-it  Address,  W,  p,  llABTt  Prinfllpal* 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COONTY,  IND, 

Sprtngr  Term  begrins  March  81,  1884. 

Fall  Term  begrlns  Sept.  4,  1884.        Winter  Term  Jan.  6,  1886. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 
I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;   2.  The  Coarse  in  Modem  Classics; 
^  3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,   A    Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  Collie  Year,  Thnisday 
Morning,  September  4,  1884.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselves  two  days  earlier.  , 

Taitloa  Free.     Contingent  Fee,  $3  per  term.     Library  Fee  required  of  all, 

50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  informatioUi  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  Prtsidtni. 

WM.  W.  SPANGLER,  Secretary.  9-IV 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  H.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana.  $1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH.  Uar  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall.  Francis  L,  Patton.and  others,  $1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  7S 

We  have  the  largest  ttock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  aontkly 
list  of  new  books  to  aoy  «ne  sending  his  address. 

i-tt  18  West  Washington  Street 

PEIER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qfents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  &  ¥alises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BircaUSTE  BIXI.  POI7HI»BT. 

AtaUiMksd  In  i&l. 
BapOTtor  Bells  of  CopMr  end  Tln^ 
Mounted  with  the  bestSotarjHaai- 
inffS,  for  Chttreket,  JBoAoob.  Furwu, 
^aetorUt,  Comrt  Botuet,  Ftn  Atarm». 
Tower  Oodht,  Ckimm,  etc.  Vallj 
warranted. 

IllutraMd  CetalefM  Mai  rrw. 

TAlfDUZEIV  dk  TIFT, 

lOSaad  lOi  iMtSMoad  8L.C)iBriaii«ll. 


McShane  Bell  Foundry 


Msaataatara  tibam  oelft. 
brmted  B«1U  mad  CMbih 


Prieea  aad  oatakna*  Mai 
fkM.    AddrCM 

iMcSUANKft  CO.. 

zo-kf  Baltimore^  M d. 


Indianapolis,  Ind., 
WHEN   BLOCK. 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  Bryani 
Sc  Stratton  College,  we  c.fier  to  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  unrivaled 


facilities  to  acquire  a  thorough  business  education.  No  other  business  school  equal  te 
Bryant's.  Special  inducements  to  school  teachers  throughout  the  State.  For  term- 
Specimens  oi  Penmanship,  etc  ,  address  THOS.  J.   BRYANT,  Prbsidbnt.       a-iy 


CONDENSEDCYCLOPEDIA 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

A  HANDY  TOLUME  FOB  QUICK  BEFERENCE. 

40,000  Subjects,  with  Eight  Hundred  Diagrams  and 
Wood  Cuts,  and  Ten  Excellent  IMaps. 

Library  Style,  Plain  Leather,  $6.50.  Half  Morocco,  $7  00. 

SOLD  ONLY  ON  SUBSCRIPTION. 
Address  WAI<T£B  H.  NICOLES,  State  Agent, 

Agents  Warted.  [^'tf  ]  4  East  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

HEBOM,  SULLIVAN  GOUITT,  IHD. 


DEPABTKEMTS:    CLASSICAL-6  years.    SCIENTIFIC-4  years. 

^  BIBLICAL— 3  years.    ACADEMIC— a  years. 
NORMAL  CLASS— Such  Sprinir  Term.    MUSICAL— Instrumenul  and  Vocal. 
DRAWING  and  PAINTING. 

19*  Equal  Advantages  to  both  Sexes.  1^ 

EXPENSES  I    Tuition  fa  per  Term— payable  in  College  Script  or  Cash.    Incidental 
fea  $5  per  Term,  payable  in  advance.    Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

Fall  Tem-^is  weeks— begins  Septembers.  1883. 

Winter  Term— 13  weeks— bccins  £>ecember  5,  1883. 

Spring  and  Normal  Term — 1%  weeks -begms  March  xa,  1884. 

For  further  particulars,  address  Rev.  E.  MUDGE,  Pre<(ident,  or 

xo-kf  Prof.  B.  F.  McHENRY,  Secretary. 

CEITBAL  SOBHAL  COLLEGE. 

DANVII.I.E,  HENDBICKS  CO.,  IND. 

Annual  Enrollment*  lOOO  Different  Pupils. 

The  moat  Thorough  t  The  most  Eeonomienl  t 

ADVANTAGES:  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

No  Saloons  nor  other  demoralizing  influences. 
Free  Reading-Room  and  Library. 

All  students  room  in  good  private  homes. 

An  experienced  and  successful  faculty. 

Classes  of  proper  size  and  of  all  grades. 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time. 
A  strong,  healthy  moral  and  religious  sentiment  pervades  and  controls  the 
entire  institution.      COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT    UNEXCELLED. 
Time  required  20  weeks.   Diplomas  granted.   Expenses  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
J.  A.  Steele,  Vice-Pres.  i  tf  Mrs.  F.  P.  ADAMS,  Pres. 


THE  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SEEDS. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  ft  GO'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

OeseiiptiTe  Clrcalan  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  appUeattoa. 


1.  Ready  January  ist:   Bchuyler's  Complete  Algebra,  Reviaed. 

By  A.  Schuyler,  LL.  D.  i2mo.  Half  roao,  396  pp.  InlrodactioD  and 
sample  copy  price,  $1.00.     Exchange  price,  60  cents. 

2.  Now  Ready:   Murdoch's  Plea  for  Bpokexx  Language.    ByjAs. 

£.  Murdoch,  Actor  and  Teacher  of  Elocution.  An  invaluable  aid  lo 
every  teacher  of  Reading  and  Elocution.  Sample  copy  and  Introduction 
price,  1 1. 00. 

3.  New  Bclectic  Gtoographies.    Two  Book  Scries.     Entirely  new 

maps,  text,  and  pictorial  illustrations.  Incomparably  superior;  the  latest  and 
best.  Already  introduced  into  the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Joliet,  Akron,  Burlington,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Hot 
Springs,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  100  other  cities  and  towns 

4.  White's  New  Arithznetics.     New  Two  Book  Series. 
5*  New  Eclectic  Copy  Books.     Revised  and  re-engraved. 

6.  Thalheixner's  General  History,  Revised.  Enlarged  and  in- 
proved  by  the  addition  of  new  matter.  Sample  copy  and  Introductioii 
price,  1 1. 20.     Exchange  price,  75  cents. 


The  Popular  Standards: 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER, 
RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S  NORMAL  GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES, 
KIDD'S  NEW  ELOCUTION, 
SMITH'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION, 
SCHUYLERS  SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY, 
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EAST,  WEST,  NORTH,  and  SOUTH. 

The  Gr^at  Through  Route  is  now  Completed  and  in 
Full  Operation,  Running 

m\m\\  HAiNs  yj. 

AJ&   inOLX.OTV'S: 

THREE  SOLID  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus.  Indianapolis  and  Peoria. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus.  Indianapolis  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  SAndusky,  Indianapolis.  Peoria  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Dayton  and  Cincinnati. 
THREE  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Springfield  and  Columbus. 
FOUR  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Springfield.  Davton  and  Cincinnati. 
T^O  I'RAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Springfield,  Indianapolis  &  Chicago. 
With  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars  on  Night  Trains,  and  Elegant  Parlor  and  Mod- 
em  Day  Coaches  on  Day  Trains.    Its  track  is  laid  with  Heavy  Steel  Rail, 
thoroughly  ballasted,  with  easy  grades  and  few  curves. 
Traversing  as  it  does  the  heart  of  the  three  great  Sutes  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
uniting  in  close  business  relationship  the  capital  cities  of  the  first  and  second,  with  the 
second  city  of  the  third,  and  passing  through  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  cities 
and  towns  in  each,  and  withal  its  central  location,  makes  it  the 

Sboriett  and  Most  Desirable  Route  between  the  East  and  West. 
THROUGH  TiCKEIS  and   BAIJGAGE  (.HECKS  to  all  PRINCIPAL  PjINTS, 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAiST  and  WEST, 
can  be  obtained  at  any  ticicet  office  of  the  I  ,  U.  &  W.  R'y,  also  via  this  route  at  all  rail 
road  offices  throughout  the  country.  Rates  alwaysas  low  as  the  lowest.  Don't  purchase 
tickets  to  any  point  without  without  first  consulting  the  agents  of  the  I.,  B  &  W.  R'y. 
Particular  advantages  offered  to  Western  Emigranu.  Land  and  Tourist  Tickets  to  all 
points  reached  by  any  line. 
Passenger  Trains  leave  Indianapolis  as  follows : 

Peoria  Division,  7:45  a.  m.,  1:30  p.  m.,  11:15  P*  m. 
St..  Louis  Division,  8:30  a.  m..  xi:io  p  m. 
Middle  Division,  4:40  a.  m.,  11:25  a.  m.,  7:00  p.  m. 
C.  H.  HENDERSON,  H.  M.  BR0N80N, 

General  Manager.  General  Ticket  Agt. 

7.tr  GEO.  BUILER,  General  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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■emiratory,  Teachers',  Collegiate,  Special  beience,  Engineering,  Pennaanship.  f  lo* 
ition.  Fine  Art,  Music,  law,  Literature,  Telegraphic,  Phonographic  and  Review. 
ich  Department  is  independent  within  itaeir,  ana  tbe  fact  that  there  are  other  de- 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AND  BUSIXVBSa    nvSTZTUXE. 
TAIiPA&AISO,  INDIANA, 

Wiabea  its  patrons  and  all  interested  In  the  Cause  of  Education, 

To  the  School  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  protperitT,  and  the  proapecu  for 
the  future  were  never  more  flatter! Dg. 

The  lostitotion  has  enloved  a  crowth  and  prosperity  nnparalleled  in  the  hiatorr  of 
schools.  It  was  orgaDixed  Septemoer  asth,  1878,  with  85  students  in  attendance.  Tfa* 
number  has  grown  unr.il  now  this  is  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UN  TED  STATES. 

For  this  remarkable  growth  there  are  many  reasons.    The  prtocipal  one,  howerer,  la  thai 

The  School  Aooommodatet  Itself  to  the  Wants  of  the  People, 

Instead  of  cimpeliinR  them  to  accnmmodaie  themselves  to  it.    To  t-stabiish  Miob  au  in- 
btltution  Three  Thloura  Were  Necesaarj : 

1st.  Thjt  the  School  poasefis  the  same  advantages,  and  that  the  work  be  aa  thorougb  a> 
at  the  older  aud  endowed  institutions.  2d.  That  the  work  bo  properly  airangf^.  3d- 
That  the  expenses  bp  made  less  than  at  any  other  place.  That  we  have  Mocompllahed 
th^w  three  p  »ints  is  acknowledged  by  all. 

THK  FOLI.OWINQ  COUBSES  OF  STUDY  HAT£  BEEN  AB.BANGEI>s 
Prep 
eutk 
Each 

partments  than  the  Teaebers',  makes  this  none  the  leas  a  Special  School  for  Tench- 
era. 

The  same  is  true  of  each  department.  While  each  is  independent  of  the  othera,  yet 
the  student  may  select  a  part  of  his  studies  from  one  department,  and  a  part  frvn 
another,  without  extra  charge.  This  Is  a  feature  that  is  especially  commendable  Trom 
the  ly^ginnlng  of  the  school  none  but  exp<»rlenced  teachers  have  been  employed.  Kow 
Specialiata  are  Provided  for  each  Department. 

We  do  not  call  attention  to  thia  boastingly,  but  bectuse  It  is  supposed  that  apedaliata 
are  employed  in  endowed  institutions  only.  A  more  complete  Library  than  ia  found  in 
any  other  Normal  School  has  been  furnished,  and  an  aoundance  of  apparatus  for  tbe 
elucidation  of  every  sut>ject  baa  been  supplied.  In  short,  no  expenae  has  been  apared  in 
providing  everything  that  would,  in  any  way,  advance  the  interest  of  Rtodenta. 

THE  ABRANOEBIENT  OF  THE  WOBK  IS  SATISFACTOBY.  While  we 
have  rettular  courses  of  study,  and  where  it  is  at  all  pos»ible,  tbe  student  will  do  well  to 
pursue  some  one  of  them,  yet  the  scho<il  realises  that  there  are  THOUSANDS  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  THE  MONEY  NOR  THETIME  to  take  a r^^vlar 
eoiurse,  but  wish  to  purvue  special  subjects,  and  must  attend  school  at  such  times  aa  are 
convenient  for  them.  THE  LARGE  MAJORITY  OF  TEACHERS  are  engaged  in  their 
profession,  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  but  desire  to  improve  their  vacations,  by  con- 
tinuing a  course  of  study,  or  in  reviewing:  asain,  the  school  meeta  the  wants  of  a  large 

'~       "       ■     "  '^  ns  School  while 

t  tbey  muat  COM- 
IK,  etc,  yet  hav- 
ing an  aveimion  to  entering  the  primarv  clwaea  in  the  public  schools,  can  come  here  and 
enter  claases  composed  ot  students  of  their  own  age,  and  stage  of  advancement.  To  ac> 
commodate  all  of  these  dilTerent  g^ade^  we  organize  at  the  beginning  of  every  term,  and 
not  at  the  beginning  only,  but  at  difflerent  periods  during  the  term,  Beainning,  Ad- 
vaneed.  Regular,  Special,  and  Review  Classes.  ^ 

STUDENTS  CAN  ENTEB  AT  ANY  TI9IE,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  STUDIES, 
BEGIN  WHERE  THEY  WISH  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  I'E- 
SIRE.  These  are  advantages  which  can  not  be  offered  IN  SCHOOLS  THAT  HAVE 
A  SMALL  ATTEN  DANCE. 

The  Expenses  are  Mnoh  Less  Than  at  Any  (Kher  Flaoe! 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  have  erected  numerous  boarding  housea  and  have 
arranged  and  furnished  the  reoms  such  as  no  uninterested  partlea  would  do.  Good  board 
and  well-furnished  rooms,  $1.70  to  91.90  per  week— never  exceeding  the  latter.  Tuition, 
t8  per  term.  No  other  institution  in  the  land  iurniahes  equal  aoeommodatlona  at  any* 
thing  like  as  low  rates.  We  invite  the  most  thorough  investigation.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  student  has  the  advantago  of  one  of  the  Moat  Complete  Bualneaa  Coi- 
legea  in  the  I^and,  Without  I:jctra  Chargrc. 

While  maiiv  seh<  ols  advertise  a  business  course  in  connection  with  their  work,  yet 
none  of  them  h.ive  ever  attempted  anything  like  as  extensive  a  course  aa  is  found  here. 

The  result  of  all  these  advantages  is  that  no  other  pchool  of  equal  age  that  haa  one- 
third  as  many  atiidents  FILLING  RESPONSIBLE  POSITIONS,  and  that  the  demand 
for  teachers,  and  business  men  trained  here  is  always  far  greater  than  we  can  aupply. 

Second  Winter  term  will  open  January  16;  Spring  term,  March  26;  Summer  term, 
June  8;  Fall  term,  August  26. 
For  further  information  send  for  Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
S-tf  Address,  H.  B.  BROWH,  Prineipal,  or  0.  P.  KIHSEY,  Assoeiat«  Prin. 


daaa  or  People  who  have  not  had  the  Opportunity  of  Attending  School  while 

Joung.    Theae  realiziniE  tbe  need  of  some  education,  and  knowiog  that  tbey  muat  COM- 
[ENCE  AT  THE  VERY  BEGINNING  OF  ARITHMETIC,  GRAMMAR,  etc,  yet  hav. 


BRl^AXX   A7<IO  SXRA'n^ON    BUSINKSli  COLI^ECiK, 

Hftvlni^  rt'suini  I  .  L  .rcr^:.  ,4  i(it^  JVijitiHiitiiHi,  whirh  l  IVuitsileil  tliirty  yvaf^  ago,  1117  uii 
lim€  will  ii€  liev.  i.>j  ant!  ik»  i-iliut  will  l»ti  i^pared  to  give-  pupils  llie  un>iirpnwt.Ml 

VaniHgcisof  the  n  :,» st,  runwl  fliiHtingli  imtl  must  prsirtu^nl  Jt.^  w<?ll  «»  the  host  kiv 

faciiUy  ami  iijJiliuitt<ifj  nl  line  kind  in  tbe  Wt^st, 

Knowing  from  in ti mate  artjtiniotiau^  with  tht?  chjties*  of  caunting  housc-s  arnl  long 
iMsHenL*  tn  tHimJii*  ting  li^nilitijy  liiiMiut'jii.H  <.li»ll<?p^efi  here  nrid  elwewln^re.  ihur  {tiir  fourfc 
jEiiiiriictinu  Ik  »u|K'rif>r  hi  every  rn^jitcrt  tn  I  he  theories  tnughl  111  wjcnUeil  Noniiid  Srlif 
am)  ihut  it  will  t\i\A  muvvr^til  jtppniViil  wU^ri'Vcr  tenlfd,  mui  U^4\i}g  jiH!*iirt'fl  ihnt  iht 
tniind  tor  otii*  jginnhiat^-H,  :t8  ai  ruijntjini«,  r<(*i»orWr«  Hnj  If^HclHTH  *tf  tN'tittuiiiKliip,  will  ext 
tht*  supply,  wv  wilt  rt'tnivt*  (;it  luiy  time  prior  to  Mfiy  1hi»  1884J  two  htmdrt'il  pupih,  ' 
&r*?  ^oful  in  the  Eniflifciti  lirjiO'hrs,  for  tht;  r<fmpkae  hnfliursj  rourHf,  itiit  months  al  ^l 
em'h,  Arty  lejuhernr  iiMnishT  hriogiufc^  *lirec  or  mort'jHipils  k»r  ihiK  conrrvi'  wil)  \*V' p 
lltp  fourth  sc'holjj rah ip  for  *o  ticnnj?.  BcicK  grinlmiti*  will  r^ueivc  n  dipiutntt  thiit  wil 
reatllly  rei.'ijgui£^A  in  rvt^ry  purt  of  the  llultni  as  a  [H>hJli^*e  evhlem'f  t*f  the  i^tiaHfiealio 
its  holder* 

Our  Penmantihip  Dc>|iarIiJient  oW^m  v«jrf  suiierior  fiu?Uitie»  to  ludiea  and  gentleinen 
wi*ili  to  niHwlt'r  tlnf  hi  ItiK  *•  or  boronie  k-ncherN, 

The  PUoiirj^^'nipliii  l^rfpurtnu'Ot  wiU  Im  in  rdiarge  of  Joseph  K.  (ohJ_v  ihft  w*?l|-icnowii 
porter  J  jt>urimli&L  iinii  teneher,  and  re  I  u  live  d^parimenlia  will  ho  ni  an  aged  by  leat 
KpertHli»t&, 

EloeulJon,  Vocal  TLilture  jintl  the  Prcparatorj  ritpartmenl  will  h&  in  charge  «>(  Mr^ 
E.  Hiirriit,  vim  \h  wt-U  known  thrnagWut  sev^rsil  Htates  08  asuecesafuJ  teaehLT,  ossbled 
prominent  sjieeinlif^U. 

Afl  we  hiive  the  heat  outfit  untl  teneher  of  Telegraphy,  lh«s  entire  i-'ourw©  will  Ik?  tat 
forSlW.oO, 

We  a«ii<'        '  I  lltijff  Hchuhirsliijis  and  Uuliont»erlp  of  tkbMiool,  «nd  iIk'  hul 

thereof  nre  -ted  10  present  Mteh  claims^  at  the  earliest  date  possible,  not  1 

th»n  H**ptpni.M  i    i    .-  ',. 
a  N.  Hahh^tos,  Socretjiry.  THOMAS  J.  BRYANT,  Pkesidkn 


BRYANT'S   PB.NMANSHIF'. 


5f.  Bn'ant's  Lord's  Prayer  is  a  facsimile  of  his 

aanship,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  neatest 

best  designed,  as  well  as  the  most  wonderful, 

mens  of  penmanship  we  have  ever  beheld.— 

2tck,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

is  is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 

tastefully  and  beautifully  executed.    Bryant  is 

►roprietor  of  the  Business  College,  which  has  no 

rior.— Cen/roZ  Christian  Advocate, 

iliop  D.  \V.  Clark  said:    "It  should  supersede 

f  the  Marrijige  CertifieateH,  Family  Records  and 

ograph  Albums  I  have  seen."    "  Every  Sabbath 

ol  should  have  it." 

is  executed  in  pen  work  by  Thos.  J.  Bryant,  and 

equently  engraved.    The  whole  is  beautifully 

;ned  and  executed,  and  has  become  very  popu- 

-iStundarcl,  Chicago. 

i  regret  our  inability  to  describe  this  beautiful 

:  of  art.    We  are  sure  it  will  soon  be  adorning 

vails  of  many  of  the  homes  in  our  l&nd.—&jng 

*ngcr,  Chicago. 

is  a  marvel  of  skill  and  beauty.    The  design  is 

happy  and  is  wrought  out  with  exquisite  taste  : 

more  beauties  in  it  the  more  I  study  it. 

Rbv.  E.  R.  Hendrix,  Pres.  Cen.  Coll.,  Mo. 
OS.  J.  Bryant  sends  us  a  beautiful  piece  of  pen 
:,  The  design  is  strikingly  unique  and  in  good 
.  It  forms  a  beautiful  ornament  for  the  house. 
'Stem  Penman. 

e  entire  device  is  appropriate  and  beautiful,  and 
(liilerent  parts  are  admirably  blended  in  both 
;n  and  execution.  Kkv.  ¥.  C.  IIolliday. 

m  much  pleased  with  it;  its  mottoes  are  holy,  its 
JUS  chaste — all  tending  to  in.spire  gravity  and 
ideration.  S.  K.  llosiiouu. 

M.  Lkftwick,  D.  D.,  says:  "The  entire  design 
execution  of  this  specimen  is  superior  to  any- 
g  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw." 

sjiy  that  it  vva.s  beautiful  would  not  express  our 
ion.  It  is  exquisite,  and  will  require  study  to 
t  rightly.— r//.c  Wreath. 

4hop  E.  R.  Ames  says:  "A  copy  of  it  should  be 
.ed  and  placed  in  every  sitting-room,  parlor  and 
>ath  school." 

th  the  design  and  execution  are  superior  to  any 
lar  publication  that  we  have  seen.— Walj?/i'«  Bih- 

Quarttrly. 

;  congregation  regard  my  best  sermon  as  taken 
I  this  truly  artistic  piece  which  I  love  to  study. 
Dr.  Maxwell,  4th  Pres.  Church. 

is  admitted  to  be  the  nicest  thing  of  the  kind 

publ i sh ed . — ChriMian  Record. 
lave  seen  nothing  equal  to  the  design  of  Prof. 

,nl.  ROBT.  MiLLIGAN, 

Pres,  Bible  College,  Lexington,  Ky. 
J  have  .seen  nothing  that  compares  with  \i.-North- 
•rn  Farmer. 

ey  are  beautifully  executed  and  admirably 
tied.  Rev.  H.  T.  Andeiwon. 

hink  it  far  the  nicest  thing  of  the  kind  I  have 

PKOK.  J.  O.  HOI'KINS. 

»  all  admire  your  beautiful  design  much. 

A.  R.  Benton. 


Dr.  R.  J.  Breckenridge:  "I  txui  pleajsed  wi:i  t<-_ 
the  design  and  execution,  and  regard  it  as  a:-»:i' 
passed." 

A  Work  of  Art.— The  original  waa  de*ic7»e4  "-r 
Prof.  Bryant,  and  executed  with  a  pea,  nn-l  ia  tr^- 
a  marvel  of  beauty,  and  evidence  of  wliat  ca.n  be  k 
complished  with  the  pen  when  it  is  in  the  ha:^  i-  : 
a  master. —  Watchmwi,  Bethany,  Mo. 

Bryant's  Business  College  h>  eon<lncte«l  by  th-.-  rt- 
eniu  penman,  teacher  and  acconnt-iint.  who  i-  »:<».. 
known  that  his  diploma  is  a  reavly  plt'^.-I>o^t  to  t'sv 
ness  in  every  part  of  the  West.  Ue  is  mcK«t  abj* 
sisted  by  experionce<l  and  practical  teaelicrs  iu  r»  r: 
dei»artment,  and  the  course  of  instruction  i«  jr.T*c: 
upon  the  actual  practice  and  count ing-hiiU^j  y-r- 
cii>le;  so  tliat  while  it  is  thonmgh,  it  is  tDiin-^-.T 
practical.  The  rooms  are  the  very  best  in  ine  >..:^ 
well  lighted  nnd  ventilated,  and  excellenUy  ri- 
nished  throughout.  The  walls  are  adomf.d  w-.i: 
many  of  the  finest  specimens  of  |>eiimaxi'*h.:p  lla 
were  ever  produced.— /;i<Z<Vi/iapofw  Uazcitr. 

As  we  announced  a  few  days  ago,  Bryant  ^  (>,- 
purcha.sed  the  Bryant  <fc  Stralt«)n  Colleere.  Jlr.rt-Ur- 
tliis  instiiution  and  the  (.ne  recently  .siAritKl  hs  M.- 
Bryant in  Talbott's  Block,  will  be  conducted  a^r  .r 
This  coml)i nation  makes  this  the  most  sub-tnnja. 
Business  College  in  this  country,  wheiiier  con»>iilt..-»-d 
j  financially  or  otherwise.  3Ir.  Bryant  po«<><*s-<-->  U.^* 
a«hnlrable  traits:  Honesty  of  purpose  iu  \u>  irt 'i 
candor  in  liis  statements,  ftnd  pnjiupme>i*>  in  iht^  pay- 
ment of  his  bills.  As  we  personally  know.  ihi<  s«:b  vl 
is  worthy  of  the  fullest  confidence  and  the  moti  lit- 
eral patronage.— //J<iHi»apo/i«  Sentinel. 

Bryant's  Busincvvs  College  is  the  finest  commercta. 
college  in  the  city,  and  is  conducted  jion-^mallv  1} 
the  veteran  [)roi<'SS()r  Thos.  J.  Bryant,  who'*<»  naiuei^ 
a  guarantee  for  the  mo>t  thorough  and  8y«iemdti«' in- 
struction b«.^ng  given  to  all  pupils.  The  penmans^f' 
tJiught  in  this  (jollege  is  most  elegant,  and  haiid- 
somer  than  mastered  by  anyone  else. — Induinap.iii 
BxiUetin. 

Bryant's  Business  College  is  a  good  instituiioa. 
and  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  public. — Imi<»- 
apoUti  Journal. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Ang.  15.  1S^^ 

Friend  C.  N.  Hamilton  .--As  you  shoulder  the  '"quiU  " 
and  go  forth  to  labor  for  the  useful  and  beautiful  a« 
of  penmanship,  I  wish  you  God  speed.  If  y(mr^a^ 
cess  is  in  i>roportion  to  your  merit  as  a  p<'aiiii:i, 
teacher  and  gentleman,  then  there  will  be  cnywiLsof 
I  people  everywhere  that  you  go  filling  your  sclii«:)'- 
rooms  to  overtlowing.  I  heartily  commend  you  to 
the  p\iblic.  Cordially  yours. 

P.  R.  Si'EN-CEX. 

Professor  Hamilton  has  no  superior  anywhere:  And 
whether  you  aspire  to  ornamental  writing,  s^^roll 
work  and  pen  hllering,  or  wi.sh  to  acquire  a  plain 
and  simple  biisiness  hand,  he  will  carry  you  surely 
and  mpidly  Uj  perfection.— H'.  W.  Granger' n  JSru^toei* 
Eflucdtor. 

What  admirable  work  may  be  done  with  Uie  pen, 
both  in  writing  and  fancy  drawing,  is  shown  by  Prof. 
C.  N.  Hamilton.— //idtanapoZus  News. 

C.  N.  Hamilton  writes  a  handsome  letter,  in  which 
he  encloses  skillful  flourishing  and  card  writing.— 
Penman's  Art  Journal. 


TheNewStandardTiml 

A  FULL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  NEW  TIME-STANDARD. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  NEW  COLORED  MAP,  WILL 

BE  FOUND  IN  THE  HIGHER:NUMBER  OF 

APPLBTONS' 

^njericai]  Standard  Geograpl^ies 

A  Comprehensive  Course,  in  two  Books,  for  Graded  Schools. 

APPLBTONS'  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY    -    -    $0.35    $0.55 
APPLETONS'  higher  GEOGRAPHY .75       i.aS 


APPT.TrrO'W'fl'  'flPilflUAPirrRR  were  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
views  uf  advanced  teachers. 

AFFLETOlfB*  GEOGRAFHIEB  conuin  just  the  amount  and  kind  of  knowU 
edge  on  this  subject  that  should  be  given  in  a  school  course. 

AFFLETOH 8'  GEOOBAFHIEB  give  especial  prominence  to  leading  indus- 
tries and  commerce,  and  their  relation  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
country. 

AFFLETOH 8*  GEOGBAFEIEB  introduce  topics  according  to  their  logical 
development,  so  as  to  make  each  step  forward  intelligible  to  the  pupil* 

AFFLETOHS'  GE0G&AFHIE8  combine  beauty  of  illustration  and  typo- 
graphy with  every  element  of  mechanical  superiority. 

AFFLETOHB'  QEOGSAFHIES  retain  the  useful,  discard  tbe  useless. 

AFFLETOH 8*  GEOOBAFHIEB  embody  a  natural  and  philosophical  system 
ot  instruction. 

AFFLETOH 8'  GE0GBAFHIE8  ^re  up  to  date,  statistically,  artistically,  and 
educationally. 

AFFLETOHB'  GEOGRAFHIEB  promptly  record  all  geographical  changes* 

AFFLETOH 8'  QE0GBAFEIE8  Are,  in  the  best  and  highest  sense,  the  books 
of  the  periuO. 

AFFLETOVB'  GEOGRAPHIES  have  already  become  what  their  title  indi- 
cates, the  standard. 


A  specimen  copy  of  Appletons'  Higher  Geography,  containing  tbe  New  Ttme<4Staad- 
ard,  for  exanlnation,  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  introducbon  price. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

3-3t  New  Yorky  Boston^  Chicago^  San  Francisco, 


Indianapolis,  Ino., 
WHEN   BLOCK. 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  BRYAirr 

&  Stratton  Collrge,  wc  offer  to  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  anrivaled 
facilities  to  acquire  a  thorough  bunnera  education.  No  other  business  school  eqoal  t» 
Bryant's.  Special  inducements  to  school  teachers  throughout  the  State.  For  tera^ 
Specimens  ot  Penmanship,  etc  ,  address  THOS.  J.   BRYANT,  PaasiDsirT.       *-iy 


CONDENSED  CYCLOPEDIA 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

A  HANDY  YOLUHnS  FOB  0CICK;^BBFBREKCS. 

40,000  Subjects,  with  Eight  Hundred  Diagrams  and 
Wood  Cuts,  andfTen  Excellent  IMaps. 

Library  Style,  Plain  Leather,  $6.50.  Half  Morocco,  $7.00. 

6d?£Z?  OJVL  y  OS  SUBSCRIPTION. 
Address  WAI.TEB  H.  NICOLES,  State  Acaat, 

Agbnts  Wanted.  [^-tf  ]  4  East  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  lad. 


UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

MESOM,  SULLIVAN  GOUiriT,  IVD. 


DBPABTBUSNTS:    CLASSICAL-^  years.    SCIENTIFIC-^ 

BIBLICAL-3  years.    ACADEMIC— • 
m.    MUSICAL-.Ini  *-      ' 

3RAWING  and  PAINTING. 

Equal  Advantages  to  both  Sexes. 


NORMAL  CLASS—Eiich  Spring  Term.    MUSICAL— Instrumental  and  VocaL 
DR/ • 


^     .       Tuition  f  9  per  Term— payable  in  College  Scrii>t  or  Cash, 
fee  $5  per  Term,  payable  in  advance.    Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  "" 


Fall  Tern — 19  weeks— begins  September  5, 1883. 

Winter  Term — 13  weeks— begins  December  5,  x88^. 

Spring  and  Normal  Term — x*  weeks— begins  March  xs,  1884. 

For  further  particulars,  address  Rav.  E.  MUDGE.  President,  or 

lo-tf  Paor.  B.  F.  McHENRY,  Secretary. 

CEITBAL  HOBHAL  COLLEGE. 

DANVII.IJB,  HBNDBIOKS  CO.,  IMD. 

Annual  Enrollment^  1000  Different  Paplla. 

The  moat  Thoroosht  The  moat  Beonomleni  I 

ADVANTAGES:  Send  for  a  Catauoguk. 

No  Saloons  nor  other  demoralizing  influences. 
Free  Reading- Room  and  Library. 

All  students  room  in  good  private  homes. 

An  experienced  and  successful  faculty. 

Classes  of  proper  size  and  of  all  grades. 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time. 
A  strong,  healthy  moral  and  religious  sentiment  pervades  and  contiok  the 
entire  institution.      COMMERCIAL   DEPARTMENT   UNEXCELLED. 
Time  required  20  weeks.    Diplomas  granted.   Expenses  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
J.  A.  Steele,  Vice-Pres.  i  tf  Mrs.  F.  P.  ADAlfS,  Pus. 


I.B.&W 


tlH 


/;i',5. 


THE  GREAT  THROUGH  ROUTE 

BETWEEN   THE 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTH,  and  SOUTH. 

The  Great  Through  Route  is  now  Completed  and  in 
Full  Operation,  Running 

nron^ii  mmm  mm  04 

THREE  SOLID  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Cdumbut.  lodianapolit  and  Peoria. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Indianapolis  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Indianapolis.  Peoria  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Dayton  and  Cincinnati. 
THREE  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky.  Sprinsfield  and  Columbus. 
FOUR  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Spnngneld.  Davton  and  andnnati. 
T^O  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Springfield,  Indianapolis  &  Chicago. 
With  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cart  on  Night  Trains,  and  Elegant  Farlor  and  Baod> 
em  Day  Coaches  on  Dav  Trains.    Itt  track  is  laid  with  Heavy  Steel  Rail, 
thoroughly  ballasted,  with  easy  grades  and  few  curves. 
Traversing  as  it  does  the  heart  of  the  three  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 


wiiting  in  close  business  relationship  the  capital  cities  of  the  firat  and  second,  with  the 
second  city  of  the  third,  and  passing  through  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  cttiet 
and  towns  in  each,  and  withal  iu  central  location,  makes  it  the 


ghoitait  and  Most  Desirable  Route  between  the  East  and  West. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  and  BAGGAGE  CHECKS  to  all  PRINCIPAL  PJINTS, 

NOBTH»  SOUTH,  SAST  and  WEST, 

can  be  obtained  at  any  ticket  office  of  the  I.,  B.  &  W.  R'y,  also  via  this  route  at  all  rail 
road  offices  throughout  the  country.  Rates  always  as  low  as  the  lowest.  Don't  purchase 
tickets  to  anv  point  without  without  first  consulting  the  agenu  of  the  I.,  B  &  W.  R'y. 
Particular  advantages  offered  to  Western  Emigranu.  Land  and  Tourist  Tickets  to  all 
points  reached  by  any  line. 
Passenger  Trains  leave  Indianapolis  as  follows : 

Peoria  Division^  7:45  a.  m.,  1:30  p.  m.,  11:15  p.  m. 
St..  Louis  Division,  8:ao  a.  m.,  11:10  p  m. 
Middle  Division,  4:40  a.  m.,  11:25  a.  m.,  7:00  p.  m. 
C.  H.  HENDERSON,  H.  M.  DRONSON, 

General  Manager.  General  Ticket  Agt. 

T^tf  GEO.  BUTLER,  General  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CHICAGO  AGENCY  MILTON  BRADLEY  A  CO'S 

KINDERGARTEN 
SUPPLIES. 

For  beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 

^  .     Price  List,  address  Thomas  Charles, 

335  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Agent. 


9-tf 


SOtTLBS  FBUMbfeClier  with  a  TAU 
thla  disease,  to  aa/irafllner.  eiveBs. 
DB*  T.  A.  SLOOUiq  Itmart  St.,  K.  T. 


THE  BCUBCnC  BDnUTIINAL  SERDB. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  ft  GO'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

OetcrlptlTe  Ciroulan  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  applicatloit. 


I.  Ready  January  ist :  Schuyler's  Complete  Alfifebra,  Revised. 
By  A.  Schuyler,  LL.  D.  i2mo.  Half  roan,  396  pp.  Introducdon  aod 
sample  copy  price,  |i.oo.    Exchange  price,  60  cents. 

a.  Now  Ready:   Mux*doch'8  Plea  for  Spoken  Language.    ByjAs. 

K  Murdoch,  Actor  and  Teacher  of  Elocution.  An  invaluable  aid  to 
every  teacher  of  Reading  and  Elocution.  Sample  copy  and  Introductioa 
price,  1 1. 00. 

3.  New  Eclectic  Geoffraphies.  Two  Book  Series.  Entirely  new 
maps,  text,  and  pictorial  illustrations.  Incomparably  superior;  the  latest  and 
best.  Already  introduced  into  the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  CleveUiid, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Joliet,  Akron,  Burlington,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Hot 
Springs,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  100  other  cities  and  towns. 

4*  White's  New  Arithmetics.    New  Two  Book  Series. 

$•  New  Eclectic  Copy  Books.     Revised  and  re-engraved. 

6,  Thalheimer's  General  History,  Revised.  Enlaiged  and  lis- 
proved  by  the  addition  of  new  matter.  Sample  copy  and  Introdactian 
price,  ^1.20.    Exchange  price,  75  cents. 


The  Popular  Standards: 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER, 
RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 
WHITE'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS, 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 
HOLBROOK'S  NORMAL  GRAMMARS,   • 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES, 
KIDD'S  NEW  ELOCUTION. 
SMITH'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
GREGORY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 
ANDREWS'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION, 
SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS, 
SCHUYLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY, 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Gin.  &  New  York. 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AND  BUSCKSSS   rBI8TZX'C7X3B. 
TAU^ABAISO,  INDIANA, 

Wishes  its  jMtrons  and  all  Interestsd  In  the  Qiuse  of  Education, 

To  the  School  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  an  usual  prosperity,  and  the  prospecta  for 
the  future  were  neTer  more  flattering. 

The  insUtntion  has  enlored  a  growth  and  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  historyoi 
Mhools.  It  was  organised  September  16th,  1878,  with  85  students  in  attendance.  The 
number  has  grown  until  now  this  is  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UN  TED  STATES. 

For  this  remarkable  growth  there  are  many  reasons.    The  principal  one,  however,  Is  that 

The  School  Accommodates  Itself  to  the  Wants  of  the  People, 

Instead  of  compelling  them  to  accommodate  theraselves  to  it.  To  establish  such  an  in* 
stitution  Three  ThingB  Were  Neoessazj  t 

1st.  Thit  the  School  possess  the  same  advantages,  and  that  the  work  be  as  thorough  a 
al  the  older  and  endowed  iostitutions.  2d.  That  ihe  work  be  properly  arranged.  8d. 
That  the  expenses  be  made  less  than  at  any  other  place.  That  we  have  Hcoompllshed 
these  three  points  is  acknowledged  by  all. 

THE  FOIXOWINe  COUBSES  OF  8TUI>T  HATE  BEEN  ABBANOEDi 
Preparatory,  Teachers',  Collegiate,  Special  selenee,  Engineering,  Penmensblp,  Ilo* 
eution.  Floe  Art,  Musle,  Uw,  Literature.  Telegraphic.  PhoDegrephle  and  Review. 
Each  Department  is  independent  within  itself,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  other  de- 
partments than  the  Teachers',  makes  this  none  the  less  a  Special  BehooL  for  Teach- 
ers. 

The  same  is  true  of  each  department  While  each  is  independent  of  the  others,  yet 
the  student  may  select  a  part  of  his  studies  from  one  department,  and  a  part  from 
another,  without  extra  charge.  This  It  a  feature  that  is  especially  commendable.  Fh>m 
the  banning  of  the  school  none  but  exeerlpuced  teachers  hare  been  employed.  Now 
flpeciallate  are  Provided  for  each  Mpartment. 

We  do  not  call  attention  to  this  bosstingly,  hut  becMuse  it  Is  supposed  that  specialists 
are  employed  in  endowed  institutions  only.  A  more  complete  Library  than  is  found  in 
any  other  Normal  School  has  been  furnished,  and  an  abundanoe  of  apparatus  for  the 
elucidation  of  every  subject  has  been  supplied.  In  short,  no  expense  has  been  spared  in 
providing  everything  that  would,  in  any  way,  advaooe  th^  interest  of  students. 

THE  ABBANOEIIEMT  OF  THE  WOBK  IS  SATISFACTOBT.  While  we 
have  regular  courses  of  study,  and  where  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  student  will  do  well  to 
pursue  some  one  of  them,  yet  the  school  realises  that  there  are  THOUSANDS  OF 
YOUNQ  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  THE  MONEY  NOB  THE  TIME  lo  take  a  regular 
course,  but  wish  to  pursue  special  subjects,  and  must  attend  school  at  such  times  as  are 
convenient  for  them.  THE  LABOE  MAJORITY  OF  TE  ACHEB8  are  ei^saged  in  their 
profession,  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  but  desire  to  improve  their  vacations,  by  con- 
tinuing a  course  of  study,  or  in  reviewing;  acain,  the  school  meets  the  wants  of  a  large 
class  ofPeople  who  have  not  had  the  Opportanitar  of  Attending:  School  while 
young.    These  realising  the  need  nf  some  education,  ana  knowing  that  they  must  COM- 


enter  dsBMs  cempoasd  of  students  of  their  own  see,  and  stsge  of  advancement.    To  ac- 
commodate all  of  .these  diflbrant  grades,  we  organise  at  the  beginning  of  every  term,  and 


young.  These  realising  toe  need  nx  some  education,  and  knowing  that  they  must  OOM- 
HENCE  AT  THE  YERY  BEGINNINOOF  ABITHMBTIC,  GRAMMAR,  etc ,  yet  hav- 
ing  an  aversion  to  entering  the  primary  classes  in  the  public  schools,  can  come  here  and 

i?      ,  ^   -        •     '  oftheirow  -' ^ 

^  •d«5»  we  ori,  „         ^ 

not  at  the  beginning  only,  but  at  different  periods  during  the  term,  Beglnnliig,  Ad- 
▼aneed,  SeguUr,  Special,  and  Review  Classes* 

STUDENTS  CAN  EKTEB  AT  ANT  TDIE,  SELECT  THEIB  OWN  STUDIES, 
BEGIN  WHEBE  THEY  WISH  AND  ADVANCE  AS  BAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  UE- 
SIBE.  These  sre  advantages  which  can  not  be  oflinred  IN  SCHOOLB  THAT  HAVE 
A  SMALL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Expenses  are  Mnoh  Less  Tlian  at  Any  (Kher  Flaoe! 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  have  erected  numerous  boarding  houses  and  have 
arranged  and  fnmlahed  the  rsoms  sech  as  no  uninterested  parties  would  do.  Good  board 
and  well-furnished  rooms,  $1.70  to  91.90  per  week->never  exceeding  the  latter.  Tuition, 
98  per  term.  Ne  other  iastltation  in  the  land  furnishes  equal  aceommodations  at  any- 
thing like  as  lew  rates.    We  invite  the  most  thorough  inyestlgatlon     In  addition  to  the 

^  "     t  has  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  Jfoet  r •--->—- «-- 

ind»  Withoat  J-xtra  Ghar] 
many  scb«>ols  sdvenlse  a  bustniss  cfm 
none  of  them  have  ever  attempted  anvthlng  like  as  extensive  a  coene  as  is  found  here. 


abore,  the  student  has  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  if oet  Complete  Boeinees  Col- 
iMrae  In  the  l4Uid»  Withoat  J-xtra  Charge. 

While  many  sc1m>o1s  sdvenlse  a  bustniss  ctmne  in  connectkMi  with  their  work,  yet 


The  result  of  all  these  advantages  is  that  no  other  school  of  equal  i^ 
-third  as  many  studento  FILLING  BE8P0NSIBLE  POSITIONS,  and  I 
for  teachers,  and  business  men  trained  here  is  always  far  greater  than  i 


I  is  that  no  other  school  of  equal  age  that  has  one- 
».^.^..,.,.*.w  «  -v^v.,,«-.^^.«       ^  g^^  ^^  demsnd 

I  we  can  supply. 

Second  Winter  term  will  open  January  16;  Spring  term,  March  05;  Summer  term, 
June  8;  Fall  term,  August  28. 

For  farther  information  send  for  Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 

S-tf  Address,  H.  B.  BROWS,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  KIHSEY,  AssoelaU  Prin. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COhNTY,  IITD. 

Hpringr  Term  begrlns  March  81,  1884. 
Fall  Term  begrins  Sept.  4,  1884.        Winter  Term  Jan.  hj  1885. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Clasncs; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,   a   Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thocsdaf 
Morning,  September  4,  1884.     Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 
Taltlon  Free.     Contingent  Fee,  ^3  per  term.     Library  Fee  required  of  aU^ 

50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  TVeasurer.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  Frtndent. 

WM.  W.  SPANGLER.  Secretary.  9-IT 


sses. 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  ^1^5 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana.  $i-Sc> 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (far Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  f  1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER.  75 

We  have  the  larg eet  etock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  and  wUl  be  glad  lo  tend  our  laon^ly 
list  of  new  books  to  aoi  «ne  sending  his  address. 

BoiDcrttzi,  S-baiocraarb  &  Oo^^ 

t>ft  18  West  Washinsrton  Street 

PEIER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailcrs 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qfents'  Furnishing  Qfoods,  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


EtttMuktd  in  IST. 
Bopartor  B«Ui  of  Copper  end  Tin, 
Mvuoted  with  tb«  bwiBotarjHuuf 
«~  for  CAmtcAm.  Ae»o«to.  Amu, 
ie«.  Crart  ITetMM.  Ftn  Alarm*, 
CloetB,  CMmm,  ate  I*nUj 
'Warranted. 

IiivMimwd  Cstti1«cM  Met  Ttm. 
TAMDI7ZEM  dk  Tin, 


MoShane  Bell  Foxmdry 

^^^Sk  XuiBllMteie  tkew  oti^ 

^^■^  brued  B*l]a  ud  CUmb 

^^^■U  fta'8etaaab,0»lla«M.*K. 

M^^^B  PrteoiMidoBtAhsveBMM 

J^^^M^ftw.    AddrlM 

I^^BSlCcSHANE  &  Ca, 

lo-kf  Baltiinon,  M d. 


American  Normal  Coflege, 

LOGANSPORT,  INDIANA. 


Without  advertising,  the  above-named  institution  began  its  Preliminary 
Session  April  1st,  with  an  enrollment  of  58  students,  which  number  is  being 
constantly  increased.  It  occupies  the  magnificent  four-story  Smithson  College 
building,  Sox  140,  erected  in  1870  by  the  Universalists,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000. 
The  structure  is  a  marvel  of  strength  and  architectural  beauty.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  refitted  by  the  generous  people  of  Logensp)nrt,  and  made  one  of 
the  most  desirable  school  properties  in  the  West.  The  Campus,  overlooking 
the  city,  is  a  natural  grove  of  12  acres,  lying  142  feet  above  Eel  River,  and 
supplied  with  refreshing  shade  and  gurgling  springs  of  purest  water. 
'  The  next  scholastic  year  will  open  August  s6,  1884,  and  will  consist  of  four 
ten  weeks'  terms  and  one  of  six.  Arrangements  have  already  been  made  to 
run,  in  a  mo<it  satisfactory  manner,  the  following 

£.  DEPARTMENTS :— Preparatory,  Teachers',  Business,  Music,   Phono- 
graphic, Scientific,  and  Classic. 

Distinguishing  Features :  i.  Xn&iTuciion /AorougA,  prac/ica/,  systematic, 
and  progressive.  2.  Its  curriculum  a  compromise  between  the  modem  hop- 
skip-and-jump  normal  school  and  the  old  time  serving  college.  3.  It  will 
occupy  advance  grounds  on  all  educational  questions.  4.  Students  can  enter 
at  any  time,  find  suitable  classes,  and  graduate  from  any  course  whenever  its 
work  is  satisfactorily  completed,  5  Thoroughness  and  efficiency^  not  mere 
numbers,  objects  aimed  at.  6.  None  but  trained  and  skillful  instructors  in  all 
departments. 

Special  Announcement:  Commencing  July  15,  1884,  a  Teachers' 
CoNGRiiSS  will  be  held  in  the  college.  It  will  continue  six  weeks,  and  will 
afford,  by  regular  im>truction  in  common  and  higher  bianches  and  by  lectures 
from  leading  educators  and  thinkers,  what  the  teachers  of  Indiana  need.  No 
better  place  for  spending  the  summer  vacation  can  be  had.  Menial,  social, 
and  professional  improvement  will  be  happily  blended  with  needed  recreation. 
Airy  rooms,  large  halls  and  corridors,  and  the  sports  of  a  sylvan  home  will 
give  new  life  to  the  over  taxed  brain  and  wearied  muscle.  Full  information 
will  be  found  in  our  new  circulars,  which  are  sent  free  to  any  address. 

To  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  seek  to  enter  upon  a  regular  coune  of 
study  next  year,  the  American  Normal  College  will  present  superior  opportu- 
nities. With  a  Hoard  of  Trustees  of  reputation  and  influence,  it  will  give  di- 
plomas to  those  who  thoroughly  complete  ai.y  prescribed  course.  Correspond- 
ence from  all  such  is  respectfully  solicited.  AdHress  all  inquiries  to 
5  tf  J.  FBAISE  RICHARD,  PrMldent. 
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25  Volumes  in  one  constitute  the 

TEACHERS'  AND  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 

PULL!    RELIABLE!    STANDARD  J 
By  H.  B.  Bkown,    G.  D.  Lind,     F.  P.  Adams,     Etc. 

This  invaluable  work  first  published  two  years  ago,  has  taken  its  place  along  with  the 
Btackdoard  SkXid  the  Ihctiouary  9A^  necessity  to  every  Ltve  School  Jeacker.  It  offers 
more  for  the  money  than  any  other  work  ever  published  for  teachers.  Figures  vill  not 
lie,  and  the  printers'  fieures  prove  this  statement.  Contents— The  Common  Branches, 
Natural  Sciences,  Civil  Gov't,  School  Law,  Composition  and  Rhetbric.  Parliamentary 
Usages.  Methods  of  leaching.  School  Management,  Gen.  Hist.,  U  S.  Hist ,  Bookkeep- 
ing, Gen.  Lit..  How  to  study  and  use  books.  Ail  the  systems  cf  outlining  in  use.  Thousands 
of  test  questions  Motif ix  for  parking,  for  analysis  f'lr  solutions  in  mental  and  writtea 
Arith  ,  Letter  Writing,  etc  ,  etc.,  a  copious  Index  referring  to  every  subject  in  the  Itook, 
and  a  Glossary  ofdifticult  terms  and  Biographical  facts,  etc.  One  large  octavo  ▼ol.» 
6SSS  pp>»  clear  type  and  excellent  print.  L  he  teacher  who  is  preparing  for  exasi- 
ination,  or  who  is  over-worked,  can  accomplish  more  with  this  work  in  a  short  time  thaa 
m  any  other  way  Text-books  on  each  of  the  subjects  given  would  cost  $30;  this  book 
costs  only  %\  No  fact  n^cfssary  lo  an  exreUffnt  undfrstanding^  o/tach  sufy'ecf  is  owrittfd. 
Endorsed  by  20  State  Sapts.»  by  the  Bdacational  Press  of  the  Union,  and  by 
Hundreds  of  Kducators.  "  This  book  is  a  monument  to  the  patient  labor  of  Mr.  Lind 
and  his  associates.  In  short,  tke  book  is  an  Encyclopedia  and  text-book  of  knowledge  re- 
quired by  the  teacher  and  of  practical  modes  ofpreaentation  as  practiced  by  the  auth- 
ors."— tUinois  School  yournnl  "  Last  Autumn  1  examined  the  work  and  gave  it  a  hearty 
commendation  Further  examination  has  only  added  to  my  high  opinion  of  its  valae.  I 
know  of  no  single  work  containing  more  important  and  valuable  information  for  the  teacb- 
er." — N.  A.  Luck,  sy^/r  Supt.  Pub  Inst  ,  Maine.  "  It  is  even  better  than  recommended. 
All  teachers  and  advanced  students  should  have  a  copy  "—E.  M  Rutkambl^  Ca  As//. 
hranklin  Co.^  III.  "  I  know  of  no  other  work  that  gives  within  the  same  limits  so  Urge 
an  amount  of  varied  and  valuable  information."— A.  Cow/«ru.  State  Suj^t  Educatton,  ^.  C 
"  It  is  edited  by  live  tf>achers.  and  the  methods  are  the  best." — C.  T  Bbach,  Sn^i.  Mori- 
gomrry  co  ,  /Can.  "  Will  meet  a  very  general  demand  among  teachers,  and  welfdescrves 
their  confidence."-  D.  L  Kikhlr,  .state  .Supt.,  Minn.  A  very  large  and  continuous  sale 
shows  what  the  public  think  of  it.     It  is  a  necessity. 

Price— Cloth,  Beveled  Boards,  Marbled  Edges,  •3.00.  Library  Leather,  Marbled 
Edges.  $3.7.1. 

AGKNTSy  you  can  make  money  during  vacation.  Do  not  think  the  territory  has  all 
been  worked  ;  dozens  of  counties  are  un  worked,  and  it  will  sell  even  better  where  sone 
copies  have  been  sold  to  recommend  the  book.  Write  at  once.  Terms,  Specimen  Pages. 
etc.,  free.  [5  6tJ  T.  8.  DKNISON,  Metropoliun  Block,  Chicago,  llT. 
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THOMAS  KANE  SCO. 


Largest  and  Most  Complete  Kactory  in  the  World  of 

And  kindred  Goods.     Victar  Desks,  Teliuric  Globes,  Common 
Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and   Blabk  Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc.,  etc 
AGENTS  WANTED.  [5-6i>-xo]  CHICAGO, 
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Brown'sEnglish  Grammars 

THOROUGHLY  REVISED 

HENRY  KDDLE,  A..  M., 

Late  Supt.  of  Schools  of  New  York  City, 

As  the  Publishers  of  6K0W^'s  Grammars,  we  fake  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  these  Popular  Standard  Text-Books  have  been 

THOROUGHLY  REVISED  AND  ADAPTED  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL 
DEMANDS 

While  we  have  constantly  endeavored  to  add  to  these  books  all  the 
improvements  which  the  latest  experience  and  study  have  devised  or 
suggested,  we  have  aUo  striven  to  retain  the  grammatical  system  of 
Goold  Brown,  in  all  essential  particulars,  virtually  intact.  This  we 
believe  will  still  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  this  new  edition ;  although 
very  decided  changes  have  been  made  in  certain  important  respectSi^ 
besides  the  addition  of  matter  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  reviser. 

With  these  alterations  we  hope  that  these  works  will  be  found  more 
useful  to  the  public,  and  will  prove  a  more  valuable  aid  to  teachers 
in  imparting  instruction  in  this  really  important  branch  of  education. 

Copies  of  the  new  edition  of  the  "  First  Lines"  will' be  sent  by  mail 
to  those  who  desire  to  examine  it,  on  receipt  of  2^'  cents,  and  of  the 
"  Institutes  '*  on  receipt  of  j<?  cents 

The  (jrammar  of  English  Qrammars, 

With  An  Introduction^  Historical  and  Critical,  by 
GOOLD     BROWN, 

Auiker^Tke/tniituteto/ English  Grammar,  Tk^  ttrst  Lineg  of  Erglith  Grammar,  etc, 
A  VAI4JABLE  BOOK  OF  BKFEBEINCB. 

77ie  Standard  Authority  in  the  Correct  Use  of  the 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
Tenth  Edition—BeviBed  and  Improved. 

ENLARGED  BY  THE  AUDITION  OP 

A  COPIOUS  INDEX  OF  MATTER, 

BY  SABIUBL  U.  BBBBLA.N,  A.  M. 
iioo  Paget.     Royal  Octavo.     Price,  bound  in  Leather,  $5;    Halt   Morocco,  $6.35. 

A    NEW    TEXT-BOOK    ON    PHYSICS. 
By  BENRY  kiddle.  A.  M. 

LATE  SUPBRINTBNDBNr  OF  SCHOOLS,   NEW  YORK   CITY. 

BEING 
A  SHOKT  AND  COMPLETE  COURSE 
BASED  UPON  THE  LARGER  WORK  OF  GANOT, 
FOR  THE  USE  OF  ACADEMIES,  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  Etc. 
Illustrated  by  Three  Colored  Plates  and  Tvio  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
Five  Woodcuts.     Send  for  circulars  and  specimen  pages. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  COMPANY, 

56  AND  58  Lafayette  Place. 
s-«t  NEW  TOBK. 


The  NeWStandardTime. 

A  FULL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  NEW  TIME-STANDARD, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  NEW  COLORED  MAP.  WILL 

BE  FOUND  IN  THE  HIGHERJNUMBER  OF 

APPLETONS' 

Jln^erican  Standard  Geograpfeies 

A  Comprehensive  Course,  in  two  Books,  for  Graded  Schools. 

APPLETONS'  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY    -    -    $0^5     $0^55 
APPLETONS'  HIGHER  GEOGRAPHY .75       i-a5 


AFFLET0N8'  GISOGRAPEIES  were  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 

viewb  uf  advanced  teachcis. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  contain  just  the  amount  and  kind  of  knowl- 
edge on  this  sultject  that  should  be  given  in  a  school  coun«e. 

AFFLETOITS'  GEOGBAFHIES  &^^  especial  prominence  to  leading  indio- 
tnes  and  commerce,  and  their  relation  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
country. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  introduce  topics  according  to  their  logical 
development,  so  as  to  make  each  step  forward  intelligible  to  the  papiL 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  combine  beauty  of  illustration  and  typo- 
j^raphy  with  every  element  of  mechanical  superiority. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  retain  the  useful,  discard  the  useless. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  embody  a  natural  and  philosophical  system 
ui  iiisirucuun. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  ^^  up  to  date,  statistically,  artistically,  and 

eoucaiionally. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  promptly  record  all  geographical  changes. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  are,  in  the  best  and  highest  sense,  the  books 
ol  ihe  peruni. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  have  already  become  what  their  title  indi- 
caiea,  me  gtondardi 


A  specimen  copy  of  Appletons'  Higher  Geography,  containiog  the  New  Time^Stasd- 
ard,  for  examination,  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  introductioa  price. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

3-3*  -A^-w  Vor/kj  Boston,  Chicago^  San  Fratuisc9. 


Indianapolis,  Ind., 
WHEN   BLOCK 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  Bryant 

&.  Stratton  Collkge,'  we  offer  to  youn^  ladiei;  and  genflemen  unrivaled 
facilitits  to  acquire  a  thorough  business  education.  No  other  business  school  equal  to 
Bryant's.  Special  inducements  to  school  teachers  throughout  the  State.  For  terms. 
Specimens  or  Penmanship,  etc  ,  address  THUS.  J.   BRYANT,  Prbsidbnt.       9-iy 


CONDENSEDCYCLOPEDIA 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 
A  HANDT  voLUBiE  FOR  quick;;refi:bence. 

40,000  Subjects,  with  Eight  Hundred  Diagrams  and 
Wood  Cuts,  and  Ten  Excellent  IMaps. 

Library  Style,  Plain  Leather,  $6.50.  Half  Morocco,  $7  00. 

SOLD  ONLY  ON  SUB^^CKIPTION. 

Address  WALTER  H.  NICOLES,  StAte  Aflreut, 

Agbnts  Waktbd.  [^tf  j  4  East  Washington  St.,  IndianapoEia^  Jnd. 


UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 


KEBOM,  8ULLIVAH  GOUVTT,  IHD. 


DKPARTMENT8:    CLASSICAL-6  years.    SCIENTIFIC— 4  years. 

BIBLICAU-3  years.     ACADEMIC— i  yesn. 
NORMAL  CLASS— Ettch  Spring  T^rm     MUSICAL— Instrumental  and  VociL 
DRAWING  and  PAINTING. 

Hf^  Equal  Advantages  to  both  Skxes.  "^^ 

BZPKNSES  t     Tuition  ffa  per  Term— payable  in  College  Script  or  Cash.     Incidental 
fee  $5  per  Term,  payable  in  advance.     Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting  extra. 

Fall  Term- la  weeks— begins  September  5  1883. 

Winter  Term— 13  weeks— begins  December  5,  1883. 

Spring  and  Normal  Term — x%  weeks -begms  March  xa,  1884^ 


For  further  particulars,  address 

lO-tf 


Rbv.  E.  MUDGE.  President,  or 
Pkof.  B.  F.  McHENRY,  Secreury. 


CEHTBAl  BOBHAL  COLLE&E. 

DANVILLE,  HENDRICKS  CO.,  IND. 

Annual  Enrollment,   lOOO  DUferent  Papils. 

The  mont  Thoroofl^lil  The  most  Econonaicall 

ADVANTAGES:  Sknd  for  a  Catalchiue, 

No  Saloons  nor  other  demoralizing  influences. 
Free  Reading-Room  and  Lii)rary. 

All  students  room  in  go<»d  privale  homes. 

An  experienced  and  successful  faculty. 

Classes  of  proper  size  and  of  all  grades. 
Students  can  enter  a*  any  time. 
A  strong,  healthy  moral  an<l  religious  seniiment  pervades  and  controls  the 
entire   institution       COMMERCIAL    DKPARTMENT    UNEXCKLLED. 
Time  required  20  ^e^ks.    Diplomas  granted.    Exi)enses  reduced  toa  minimum. 
J.  A.  Stbelr,  Vice  Pres.  i  if  MkS   F.  P.  ADAMi;,  Prks. 
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The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AMD  BXJSXNTKSS    ZMrSTlTtJTTE. 
TAJLPABAISO,  INDIANA, 

WlBhes  Its  patrons  and  all  Intt^rested  in  the  Cause  oi  Edticatioo, 

To  the  School  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  un  isuol  prosperity,  and  the  pixwpecta  for 
the  fulure  were  nevtrr  more  flatterit)g. 

The  instiiution  has  enioyed  a  growth  and  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
schools.  It  was  orgHnized  Se|»teinber  16th,  1873,  with  85  studenu  in  attendance.  The 
numb«r  has  grown  until  now  this  in  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UN  TED  STATES. 

For  this  remarkable  growth  there  are  many  reasons.    The  principal  one,  howeTer,  is  thai 

The  Sohool  Acoommodatea  Itself  to  the  Wants  of  the  People, 

Instead  of  compelling  them  to  accoramodaie  themselves  to  it.  To  establish  such  ao  id- 
Btltution  Three  Thlnffs  Were  Neceasarj  i 

1st  Th  ^t  the  School  possess  the  same  advaotagea,  and  that  the  work  be  as  thorou^  a 
at  the  oiuer  and  endowed  insiiiutiuns.  2d.  That  the  work  be  properly  arranged.  Sd. 
That  the  expenses  be  made  lew  than  at  any  other  place.  That  we  have  m otomplidked 
these  three  p  »ints  is  acknuwledKed  by  all. 

THE  FOLLOWING  COUBSES  OF  STUDY  HATS  BEEN  ABRAKGIED: 
Preparatory,  Teachers',  Collegiate,  Special  bcience,  Engineering,  Penmanship.  Elo- 
eution.  Fine  Art,  Music,  law,  Literature,  Telegraphic,  Phonographie  and  Reviev. 
Each  Departmeut  is  independent  within  itself,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  other  de- 
partments than  the  Teachers',  makes  this  none  the  less  a  Special  School  for  Teach- 
ers. 

The  same  is  true  of  each  department.  While  each  is  independent  of  the  others,  ;et 
the  Dtudent  may  select  ti  pan  of  his  studies  from  one  department,  and  a  part  tnm. 
another,  without  extra  charge.  This  is  a  feature  that  is  especially  oommeodable  FVok 
the  b«>ginn{ngof  the  school  none  but  experi^'nced  teachers  hare  been  employed.  Now 
Spedaliflts  are  Provided  for  each  Department. 

We  do  not  call  attention  to  this  buastingly,  but  bee  luse  it  is  supposed  that  apecialisii 
are  employed  in  endowed  institutions  onl^.  A  more  complete  Library  than  is  fvand  in 
any  other  Normal  School  ban  been  furnished,  and  an  abundance  of  apparatus  for  the 
elucidation  of  every  suV>ject  has  been  supplied.  In  short,  nu  expense  has  been  spared  ia 
proTiding  eTeryihing  that  would,  in  any  way,  advance  the  interest  of  students. 

THE  ABBANGEMENT  OF  THE  WOBK  IS  SATISFACTOBT.  While  wc 
have  re(;n]ar  courses  <>f  study,  nud  wheie  it  i/ai  all  pOHvible,  the  student  will  do  well  to 
pursue  some  one  of  them,  yet  the  school  realises  that  there  are  THOUSAKDS  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  THE  MONEY  NOR  THE  TIME  to  take  arcgidar 
course,  but  wish  to  purijiiie  H))eciHl  subjects,  and  must  attend  school  at  such  times  as  axe 
conTcuient  for  them.  THE  LARGE  MAJORITY  OF  TEACHERS  are  engagtd  in  their 
profe8^ion,  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  but  desire  to  improve  their  vacations,  by  con- 
tinuing a  course  of  study,  or  in  reviewing;  asain,  the  school  meets  the  wauis  of  a  largB 


ing  an  aversion  to  entering  the  priinarv  classes  in  the  public  schools,  can  couie  here  and 
enter  clnasen  compoMcd  nt  students  of  their  own  age,  and  stage  of  advancement.  To  •e- 
commodate  all  of  those  diiferent  grade.s  we  organise  at  the  b^inning  of  every  ferm,  and 
not  at  the  beginning  only,  but  at  different  periods  during  the  term,  BaginDiDfL  Ad- 
vanced, Regular,  Special,  and  Review  Classes. 

STUDENTS  CAN  ENTEB  AT  ANY  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  STUDIES. 
BEGIN  WHERE  THKY  WISH  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  l>E- 
8IRE.  These  are  advantages  which  can  not  be  offered  IN  SCHOOLS  THAT  HAVE 
A  SMALL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Expenses  are  Muoh  Less  Than  at  Any  (Hher  Place ! 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  have  erected  numerous  boarding  houses  and  have 
arranged  and  furnished  the  ruoius  such  as  no  uninterested  parties  would  do.  Good  board 
and  well-furDished  rooms,  SI. 70  to  SI. 90  per  wt>ek— never  ezoeedlng  the  latter.  Tuiiioo, 
98  per  term.  No  other  ins^titution  in  the  land  lurnisbes  equal  accommodations  at  any- 
thing like  as  low  rates.  We  invite  the  most  thorough  investigation  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  student  has  the  ari vantage  of  one  of  the  Most  Complete  Bvatoeaa  Col- 
leges in  the  liand,  Withoat  J'.xtra  Charg^e. 

While  many  schfoJs  advertise  a  business  course  in  connection  with  their  work,'yel 
none  of  them  have  ever  attempted  anything  like  as  extensive  a  course  as  is  found  here. 

The  result  of  all  these  advantages  is  that  no  other  school  of  equal  age  that  has  one- 
third  ns  msny  students  FILLIN<i  RESPONSIBLE  POSITIONS,  and  that  the  demand 
for  teachers,  and  business  men  trained  here  is  always  far  greater  than  we  can  supply. 

Second  Winter  term  will  open  January  10;  Spring  term,  March  25;  Summer  term, 
Jane  3;  Fall  term,  August  26. 
For  further  information  send  for  Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
S-tf  Address,  H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  AssociatA  Prin. 
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THE  GRFiT  THROUGH  ROUTE 

BETWEEN   THE 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTH,  and  SOUTH. 

The  Great  Tbrough'Route  is  n  ->w  Completed  and  in 
Full  Operation,  Running 

Tbn^h  mmm  mm  suiy, 

AS   mOLLOTVS: 


THREE  SOLID  T  v' AINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus.  Indianapolis  and  Peoria. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Indianapolis  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  IndianapoU*.  Peoria  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Dayton  and  Cincinnati. 
THREE  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky.  Spnnsfield  and  Columbus. 
FOUR  TRAI>NS  EA<H  WAY  between  Columbus,  Springfield.  Davton  and  Oncinnati. 
T  ^O  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Springfield,  Indunapolis  &  Chicago. 
With  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars  on  Night  Trains,  and  Elegant  Parlor  and  Mod- 
ern Day  Coaches  on  Day  Trains      Its  track  is  laid  with  Heavy  Steel  Rail, 
thoroughly  ballasted,  with  easy  grades  and  frw  curves. 
Traversing  as  it  does  the  heart  of  the  three  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
uniting  in  close  business  relationship  the  ctpital  cities  of  the  first  and  second,  with  the 
second  city  of  the  third,  and  passini;  through  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  cities 
and  towns  in  each,  and  withal  its  central  location,  makes  it  the 

Shortest  and  Moat  Desirable  Route  between  the  East  and  West. 

THROUGH  TICKET'S  and   BAGGAGE  CHECKS  to  all  PRINCIPAL  PJINTS, 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EA.ST  and  WEST, 

can  be  obtained  at  any  ticket  ofl^ce  of  the  1  ,  U.  &  W.  R'y,  also  via  this  route  at  all  rail 
road  offices  throughout  the  country.  Rates  always  as  low  as  the  lowest.  Don't  purchase 
tickets  to  any  point  without  without  first  convulting  the  agents  of  the  I.,  B  &  W.  R'y. 
Particular  advantages  offered  to  Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourist  Tickets  to  aU 
points  reached  by  any  line. 

Pstssenger  Trains  leave  Indianapolis  »%  follows : 

Peoria  Division,  7:45  a.  m.,  1:^0  p.  m..  11:15  p.  m. 
St..  Louis  Divi.«ion,  8:20  a.  m.'  xi:io  p  m. 
Middle  Division,  4:40  a.  m.,  11:35  a.  m.,  7:00  p.  m. 
C.  H.  HENDERSON,  H.  M.  DR0N80N, 

General  Manager.  General  Ticket  Agt. 

T-tf  GEO.  BUTLER,  General  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CHICAGO  AGENCY  MILT  ON  BRADLEY  4^  GO'S 

KINDERGARTEN 
SUPPLIES. 

For  beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List,  address  THOMAS  Charles, 
335  Wabasii  Avenue^  Chicago.  Agciu* 


9-if 


Fhare  aposltlvo  remedy  for  the  abore  disease;  bylts  nso 
thoDBanda  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long  standing 
hayebeenenred.  Indeed,  so  strong  Is  my  fUtta  In  Its  eflkeaej', 
that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  FKBl,  together  with  a  TAL' 
VABLB  TBBATI8S  on  tbts  disMse,  to  anj  safltoer.  Olre  Xx. 
pnss  «  r»  0.  address.  PK.  T.  A.  BLOOUl^  M  FMrt  St.,  M.  Y; 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 

Kprinir  Term  begring  March  81,  1884. 

FaU  Term  beflrhts  Sept.  4,  1884.        Winter  Term  Jan.  6,  1886« 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;   2.  The  Course  in  Modern  Clasacs; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,   a   Preparatory   Course. 


TII6  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College'  Year,  Thonday 

Morning,  September  4,  1884.     Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 

Taltlon  Free.     Contingent  Fee,  ^3  per  term.     Library  Fee  required  of  all, 

50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  TreatHrer.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  JPrtadent. 

WM.  W.  SPANGLER,^5>fr^/ary.  9-»y 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  $1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana,  %uy^ 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Half,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others^  $1.75 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

We  have  the  largest  «tock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  end  will  be  glad  to  send  our  BMrnd^f 
list  of  new  books  to  an;  «ne  sending  his  address. 

Bomroxi,  Stenvarb  &  Oo-, 

i-tt  18  West  WashinKton  Straet 

PE  I ER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Ofgnts'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


1IUC1££Y£  BEXI.  FOi:in>BT. 

JKUaUUkad  inltST. 
Bnperler  Bella  of  Copper  nnd  Tin 
OiuuDicdviib  ibcbe*tSot«rjBan«- 
InffS,  for  Churcket.  SchPoU,  Farwu, 
Factories,  Court  Boutn,  Fin  Alamu, 
Tnwrr  Cloeku,  CiktatM,  tfc.  folly 
Warranted. 

lliiuirAUMl  CatAlecne  Mot  Free. 

TANDUZEN  ATtFT, 

lot  ud  lIM  KMlScooDd  Bl..GUMl«aML 


McShane  Bell  Foundry 


^^■^  br»t«d 
^^^^U  for  Sol 
WW^^U  trifles 

H^BSlMcSl 


Maaafbetors  tkaaa  eria. 
bratad  Bella  aad  CidBM 
for  Sohooto.  Oaltavw,  4a. 


fbM.    Addrias 
ilMcSHANE  &  CO., 
lo-tf  Baltimore,  Md. 


American  Normal  College, 


LOGANSPORT,  INDIANA. 


Without  advertising,  the  above-named  institution  began  its  Preliminary 
Session  April  ist,  with  an  enrollment  of  58  s'udenis,  which  number  is  being 
constantly  increased.  It  occupies  the  magnifirenl  four-story  Smithson  College 
building,  80  x  140,  erected  in  1870  by  the  Universalists,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000. 
The  structure  is  a  marvel  of  strength  and  architectural  beauty.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  rtfitted  by  the  generous  people  of  Logcnspnrt,  and  made  one  of 
the  most  desirable  school  properties  in  the  West.  The  Campus,  overlooking 
the  city,  is  a  natural  grove  of  12  acres,  lying  142  feet  above  Eel  River,  and 
supplied  with  refreshing  shade  and  gurgling  springs  of  purest  water. 

The  next  scholastic  year  will  open  August  26,  1884,  and  will  consist  of  four 
ten  weeks'  terms  and  one  of  six.  Arrangements  have  already  been  made  to 
run,  in  a  mo«t  satisfactory  manner,  the  following 

DEPARTMENTS -.—Preparatory,  Teachers*,  Business,  Music,  Phono- 
graphic. Scientific,  and  Classic. 

Distinguishing  Features :  i.  lr{9XT\ic\\on  iharough^  practical^  ivstematiCf 
tJif\  progressive.  2.  Its  curriculum  a  compromise  between  ihe  modern  hop- 
skip-and-jump  normal  school  and  the  old  time  serving  college.  3.  It  will 
occupy  advance  grounds  on  all  educational  questions.  4.  Students  can  enter 
at  any  time^  find  suitable  classes,  and  graduate  from  any  course  whenever  its 
work  is  satisfactorily  completed.  5.  Thoroughness  and  efficiency ^  not  mere 
numbers^  objects  aimed  at.  6.  None  but  trained  and  skillful  instructors  in  all 
depar»  men's. 

Special  Announcement:  Commencing  July  15,  1884,  a  Teachers' 
CoNGKKSS  will  be  held  in  the  college.  It  will  continue  six  weeks,  and  will 
afford,  by  regular  instruction  in  common  and  higher  b;anches  and  by  lectures 
from  leading  educators  and  thinkers,  what  the  teachers  of  Indiana  need.  No 
better  place  for  spending  the  summer  vacation  can  be  had.  Mental,  social, 
and  professional  improvement  will  be  happily  blended  with  needed  recreation. 
Airy  rooms,  large  halls  and  corridors,  and  the  sports  of  a  sylvan  home  will 
give  new  life  to  the  over  taxed  brain  and  wearied  muscle.  Full  information 
will  be  found  in  our  new  circulars,  which  are  sent  free  to  any  address. 

To  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  seek  to  enter  upon  a  regular  courfe  of 
study  next  year,  the  American  Normal  College  will  present  superior  opportu- 
nities. With  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  reputation  and  influence,  it  will  give  di- 
plomas to  those  who  thoroughly  complete  ar.y  prescribed  course.  Correspond- 
ence from  all  such  is  respectfully  solicited.  Address  all  inqtiiries  to 
5  tf  J.  FBAISE  RICHARD,  President. 
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TheNewStandardTime 

A  FULL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  NEW  TIMESTANDARD, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  NEW  COLORED  MAP.  WILL 

BE  FOUND  IN  THE  HIGHER  NUMBER  OF 

APPLETONS' 

^njerican  Staijdard  Geographies 

A  Comprehensive  Course,  in  two  Books,  for  Graded  Schools. 

APPLETONS'  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  -  -  $0.35  $0.55 
APPLETONS'  HIGHER  GEOGRAPHY .75   W5 


APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  were  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  advanced  teachers. 

AFPLETOirS'  GEOGRAPHIES  contain  just  the  amount  and  kind  of  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject  that  should  be  given  in  a  school  coarse. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  give  especial  prominence  to  leading  indus- 
tries and  commerce,  and  their  relation  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
country. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  introduce  topics  according  to  their  logical 
development,  so  as  to  make  each  step  forward  intelligible  to  the  pupil. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  combine  beauty  of  illustration  and  typo- 
graphy with  every  element  of  mechanical  superiority. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  retain  the  useful,  discard  the  useless. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  embody  a  natural  and  philosophical  system 
ot  instruction. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  are  up  to  date,  statistically,  artistically,  and 
educaiionally. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  promptly  record  all  geographical  changes. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  are,  in  the  best  and  highest  sens«,  the  books 
ul  I  he  period. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  have  already  become  what  their  tide  indi- 
cates, the  Btondard. 


A  specimen  copy  of  Appletons'  Higher  Geography,  containing  the  New  Time-Stand- 
ard, for  examination,  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  introdnctioa  priee. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

3-3^  A>w  Yorij  Boston,  Chicago^  San  J*ranasc9^ 


T.S.L 


25  Volumes  in  one  constitute  the 

TEACHERS'  AND  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 

FULL  I    RELIABLE  t    STANDARD! 
By  H.  B.  Brown,    G.  D.  Lind,     F.  P.  Adams.    Etc. 

This  invaluable  work  first  published  two  years  agro,  has  taken  iu  place  along  with  the 
Bfackboatti  and  ihe  Dictionary  as  a  necessity  to  every  Livt  School  'Jracher.  It  offers 
more  for  the  money  than  any  other  work  ever  published  for  teachers.  Figures  will  not 
lie,  and  the  printers'  figures  prove  this  statement.  ConteDts— The  Common  Branches, 
Natural  Sciences,  Civil  Gov't,  School  Law,  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Parliamentary 
Usages,  Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Management,  Gen.  Hist.,  U.  S.  Hist.,  Bookkeep- 
ing, Gen.  Lit.,  How  to  study  and  use  books.  All  the  systems  of  outlining  m  use,  Thousands 
of  test  questions  Modfi»  for  parsing,  for  analysi.^  for  solutions  in  mental  and  written 
Arith.,  Letter  Writing,  etc  ,  etc.,  a  copious  Index  referring  to  every  subject  in  the  book, 
and  a  (Uoisary  of  difficult  terms  and  Biographical  facts,  etc.  One  larfire  octavo  vol.» 
582  pp. I  clear  tjrpe  and  excellent  print.  I'he  teacher  who  is  preparing  for  exam- 
ination, or  who  IS  over-worked,  can  accomplisb  more  wiih  this  work  in  a  short  time  than 
in  any  other  way  Text-books  on  each  of  the  subjects  given  would  cost  $30;  this  book 
costs  only  #3  No/act  n'crsiary  to  an  txrefltnt  untierslandimg  0/ e>*ck  subjfd  ts  otnitttd. 
Endorsed  by  20  State  Sapts.,  by  the  Edacational  Press  of  the  Union,  and  by 
Handrf*ds  of  Kdacators.  **  This  book  is  a  monument  to  the  patient  labor  of  Mr.  Lino 
and  his  associates,  in  short,  the  book  is  an  Encyclopedia  and  text-book  of  knowledge  re- 
quired by  the  teacher  and  of  practical  modes  of  presentation  as  practiced  by  the  auth« 
OT%."—/ttinois  School  yournni  "  Last  Autumn  1  examined  the  work  and  gave  it  a  hearty 
commendation  Further  examination  has  only  added  to  my  hi^h  opinion  of  its  value.  I 
know  f  f  no  single  work  containing  more  important  and  valuable  information  for  the  teach- 
er."—N.  A.  LucB,  State  Supt.  l^b  Imt  ,  Maine.  '*  It  is  even  better  than  recommended. 
All  teachers  and  advanced  students  should  have  a  copy  "— E.  M.  Rotrambl,  Co  Supt. 
tranktin  C«p.,  ///.  "  1  know  of  no  other  work  that  gives  within  the  same  limits  so  large 
an  amountof  varied  and  valuable  information." — A.  Coward.  State  Sup t  Education,  ..S.  C. 
**  It  is  edited  by  live  t<>achers.  and  the  methods  are  the  best." — C.  T  Beach,  SuM.  Mont' 
gomiry  c  o  ,  Kan.  "  Will  meet  a  very  general  demand  among  teachers,  and  welldeserves 
their  confideuce."-  D.  L  Kiehlb,  iitute  ^upt.y  Minn.  A  very  large  and  continuous  sale 
shows  wh»t  the  public  think  of  it.     It  is  a  necessity. 

Price— Cloth,  Beveled  Boards,  Marbled  Edges,  83.00.  Library  Leather,  Marbled 
Edg-s.  $S.7S. 

AG^fTSy  you  can  make  money  d*«ring  vacation.     Do  not  think  the  territory  has  all 
*been  worked  ;  dozens  of  counties  are  unworked,  and  it  will  sell  even  better  where  some 
copies  have  been  sold  to  recommend  the  book.     Write  at  once.    Terms,  Specimen  Pages, 
etc.,  free.  Ls  6tJ  T.  8.  DENISON,  Metropoliun  Block.  Chicago,  IU. 
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THOMAS  KANE  SCO. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory  in  the  World  of 

And  kindred  (ioods.     Vict*r  l>esks,  Telluric  Globes,  Confimon 
Globes.  Slate,  Stone  and   Blabk   Boards,   Liquid  Slating,  Crarons,   Erasers,  etc.,  etc. 
AQKNTS  WANTED.  [5-^«oJ  CHICAGO. 
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THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  CObNTY,  JND. 

HprlDiT  Term  beflrins  March  81,  1884. 

Fall  Term  begrins  Sept.  4,  1884.        Winter  Term  Jan.  6,  1884. 


THREE  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;   2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,   a    Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursdaj 
Morning,  September  4,  1884.     Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 
Taltlon  Free*     Contingent  Fee,  ^3  per  term.     Library  Fee  required  of  all, 

50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer,  LEMUEL  MOSS,  President, 

WM.  W.  SPANGLER.  Secretary.  9-ly 

TO  a:E-A.ozzBS^s- 

BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  #1.25 

■GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana,  #1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  #i.7S 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER.  75 

W6  have  the  largest  etock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  moatk^ 
4ist  of  new  books  to  any  «ne  sending  his  address. 

SoTxrwa,  S-barirarb  &  Oo^ 

(-«     '  18  West  Washini^on  Street. 

PE I ER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merohant  Tailcrs 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Ofgnts*  Furnishing  Gfoods^  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


BVCKf:\i^  BEXI.  FOUIIDBT. 

i^Mtabiuhtd  in  lb37. 

Btipnior  iseiii  of  Copper  and  Tin. 
Tbri'UDtMt  wtih  thcbeiiBotaryEanc* 

,^.^..r&nfj,  Cbyn  Houmm,  rtf  Atarwu, 

Wa,rrant*td. 

"  kLik[r4i«d  Catalogne  MBt  Free. 
TA7VBI7ZE2f  A  TIFT, 

Itrz  u  [1  m  CMtSMODd  St^OlDoiiiaatL 


McShane  Bell  FoTindr7 


Mi 


MaaafMtvre  tteae 

hTMd  B«1la  kBd  CkteM 
for  Seboola,  C«I1«km,  te. 
Prtooa  aod  otukcow  mbS 
ft«6.    AddrdM 


iMcSHANE  &  CO., 
zo-tf  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AND  BXJSXXVESa    ZlVSTITtJTE. 
VALPARAISO,  INDIANA, 

Wishes  its  patrons  and  all  Interested  in  the  Cause  of  Education,     . 

Tn  the  School  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  prosperity,  and  the  prospects  for 
the  future  were  never  more  flattering. 

The  institution  has  enlnved  a  srowth  and  prosperity  onparalleled  In  the  history  of 
fchooh.  It  was  organized  Septeiuoer  16th,  1878,  with  85  students  in  attendance.  The 
number  has  grown  until  now  tbis  is  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UN  TED  STATES. 

For  this  remarkable  growth  there  are  many  reasons.    The  principal  one,  however,  is  that 

The  Sohool  Acoommodatea  Itself  to  the  Wants  of  the  People, 

Instead  vl  i-ompelllne  ihem  to  acoomm<xlaie  themselves  to  it.  To  establish  such  an  in- 
fetitution  Three  Things  Wer«  Necessary  t 

iRt  Th  t  the  School  iKMsess  the  same  advantages,  and  that  the  work  be  as  thorough  a 
at  the  oluer  and  endowed  institutions.  2d.  That  the  work  be  properly  arranged.  8d* 
That  the  expenses  be  made  l&«s  than  at  any  other  place.  That  we  have  ncoomplished 
these  three  p  'ints  is  acknowledsed  by  all. 

THE  FOLLOWING  COUKSES  OF  STITDT  HATE  BEEN  ARRANGED! 
Prenaratory.  Teachers',  Collegiate,  Special  ^clence,  Engineering,  Penmanship.  »lo« 
cution,  Fine  Art,  Music,  taw.  Literature,  leiegr^phic,  Phonographic  and  Review. 
Each  Department  is  independent  withiu  itself,  ana  the  fact  that  ihere  are  other  de- 
partments than  the  Teaehent',  makes  this  none  the  less  a  Special  School  for  Teach- 
«r8. 

The  same  is  true  of  each  department.  While  each  is  independent  of  the  others,  yet 
the  student  may  select  a  part  of  his  &tudie»  from  one  department,  and  a  part  from 
another,  without  extra  charge.  This  is  a  feature  that  is  especially  commendable  From 
the  b--sr1nn{ng  of  thescbo^tl  none  but  experienced  teachers  have  been  employed.  Now 
Special  Is  tn  are  Provided  for  each  Department. 

We  do  not  call  atiuution  to  this  boasiingly,  but  beciuse  it  is  supposed  that  specialists 
are  employe<1  in  endowed  institutions  onlv.  A  more  complete  Library  than  is  found  in 
any  other  Normal  School  has  been  furnished,  and  an  abundance  of  apparatus  for  the 
elucidation  of  every  subject  has  been  supplied.  In  short,  no  expense  hai*  been  spared  in 
providing  everything  that  would,  in  any  way,  advance  the  interest  of  students. 

iteS  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  WORK  IS  SATISFACTORY.  While  we 
have  regular  course*  of  study,  und  where  it  is  ai  ail  poN^lble,  the  student  will  do  well  to 
pursue  some  one  of  them,  yet  the  schocil  realizes  that  there  are  THOUSANDS  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  THE  MONEY  NOR  THETIME  to  take  a  regular 
•course,  but  wish  to  pur^ne  special  subjects,  and  must  attend  school  at  such  limes  as  are 
convenient  for  them.  THE  LARGE  MAJORITY  OF  TEACHERS  are  engaged  in  their 
prnfesfion,  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  but  desire  to  improve  their  vacations,  by  con- 
tinuing a  course  of  siiidv,  or  in  reviewing;  amin,  the  school  meets  the  wants  of  a  larae 
class  of  People  who  have  not  had  the  Opportanlty  of  Attending  School  while 
young.  These  realixiiitf  tiie  need  of  some  eiiucation,  and  knowing  thai  they  must  COSi- 
'-ENCE  AT  THE  VERY  BE<iINNINGOF  ARITHMETIC.  GRAMMAR,  etc.,  yet  hav- 


youn 


ing  an  aversion  to  entering  the  primary  cla>ses  in  the  public  ^chool8  can  come  here  and 
enter  classes  composed  nt  students  of  tneir  own  age,  and  stage  of  advancement.  To  ac- 
commodate all  of  these  different  grades,  we  organise  at  the  b^inning  of  every  term,  and 


not  at  the  iMsfdnning  only,  but  at  different  periods  during  the  term.  Beginning,  Ad- 
vanced, PeguUr,  Special,  and  Review  Classes 

STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  STUDIES. 
BEGIN  WHERE  THEY  WISH  AN1»  Al>VANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  l»E- 
«IRE.  These  are  advantages  which  can  not  be  offered  IN  SCHOOLS  THAT  HAVB 
A  SMALL  ATTENDANCE 

The  Expenses  are  Muoh  Less  Than  at  Any  (Hher  Place ! 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  have  erected  numeroun  buaruiug  houses  and  have 
arranged  and  furnished  the  ruoms  sach  as  no  uninieresled  parties  would  do.  Good  board 
and  well-furnlsbed  room.s  91.70  lo  Si  90  per  week— never  exceeding  the  latter.  Tuition, 
f8  per  term.  No  other  institution  in  the  land  furnishes  equal  aooommodations  at  any- 
thing like  as  low  rates.  We  invite  the  must  thorough  i n vest igxt ion  In  andition  to  the 
aliove,  I  he  student  has  the  n<lvsntage  of  one  of  the  Most  Complete  Busineea  Col- 
teffes  in  the  Land,  Without  Jhztra  Charsre. 

While  many  sch- ols  adveriiae  a  buMntss  ciiurse  In  connection  with  um  ir  wmk.  yet 
none  of  them  have  ever  attempted  anything  like  as  extensive  a  course  as  i^^  fnupid  ber«. 

The  result  of  all  these  advantages  is  that  no  other  Fch'tol  of  equal  age  thkLt  h:ui  q^^ 
third  as  many  students  FILLING  RESPONSIBLE  POSITIONS,  and  tliiiT  ihe  deiuaiid 
tor  teachers,  and  busineas  men  trained  here  is  alwaya  far  greater  than  we  c^u  Aujjply, 

Second  Winter  term  will  open  January  IS;  Spring  term,  March  2,1;  Summer  term. 
June  8;  Fall  term,  August  26. 

For  lurther  information  send  for  Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 

S-tf  Address,  H.  B.  BROWN,  PHncipal,  or  0.  P.  RINSEY,  Aisoeiale  PrEti. 
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TH[  GREIIT  THROUGH  ilOUTE 

BETWEEN   THE 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTH,  and  SOUTH. 

The  Great  Through  Route  is  now  Completed  and  in 
Full  Operation,  Running 

Mi\  mmm  trains  OaOy, 

JL&   mOLLOTVS: 

THREE  SOLID  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus.  Indianapolis  and 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Indianapolis  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Indianapolis.  Peoria  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky.  Dayton  and  Cincinnati. 
THREE  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Springfield  and  Columbus. 
FOUR  TRAINS  EAtH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Springfield.  Davton  and  dncinnad. 
T^O  TRAINS  EACH  ^AY  between  Columbus.  Springfield,  Indianapolis  &  Chicapx 
With  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars  on  Night  Trains,  and  Elegant  Parlor  auid  Mod- 
em Day  Coaches  on  Day  Trains      Its  track  is  laid  with  Heavy  Steel  Rail, 
thoroughly  ballasted,  with  easy  grades  and  few  curves. 
Traversing  as  it  does  the  he  trt  of  the  three  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  IIHbobs, 
uniting  in  close  business  relationship  the  capital  cities  of  the  first  and  second,  with  the 
second  city  of  the  third,  and  passing  through  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  dties 
and  towns  in  each,  and  withal  its  central  location,  makes  it  the 

Shortest  and  Bf  oat  Desirable  Route  between  the  East  and  W«stf 

THROUGH  TICKETS  and   BAGGAGE  CHECKS  to  all  PRINCIPAL  P  JINTS» 
NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST, 

can  be  obtained  at  any  ticket  office  of  the  I  ,  B.  &  W.  R'y,  also  via  this  route  at  all  rafl 
road  offices  throughout  the  country.  Rates  always  as  low  as  the  lowest.  Don't  purchase 
tickets  to  any  point  without  without  first  consulting  the  agents  of  the  I..  B  &  W  R'j. 
Particular  advantages  offered  to  Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourist  Tickets  to  all 
points  reached  by  any  line. 
Passenger  Trains  leave  Indianapolis  as  follows : 

Peoria  Division.  7:45  a.  m.,  1:30  p.  m.,  11:15  p.  m. 
St..  Louis  DiviMon.  8:ao  a.  m.   xi:io  p  m. 
Middle  Division,  4:40  a.  m.,  11:^5  a.  m.,  7:00  p.  m. 

C.  H.  HENDERSON.  H.  M.  BRONSON, 

General  Manager.  General  Ticket  Agt. 

T^tf  GEO.  BUTLER,  General  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,        | 
WHEN    BLOCK. 

Since  the  purchase  of  ihe  BryaniI 
&  Stratton  Collkgk,  we  t-tier  lo  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  unnvalerll 
facilities  to  acquire  a  thorough  business  educat1r<n.  No  other  business  school  equal  t«[ 
Bryant's.  Special  inducements  to  school  teachers  throuehout  the  State.  For  terms^i 
Specimens  Of  Penmanship,  etc  ,  address  THOS.  J.    BRYANT,  Presidknt.        a-iy 


Thniu^ndjorciuut  of  iiio  w-irftn  i^ma  and  of  loarf — *' — 
L J vo  biHi^n  eu rf cL   I n dot- iL  Si  1  vi nmu  id  mt  f^lUi  la im 
(tiAt  I  Till  B*  n*l  TWO  |HlfTr.^dFHE2,tugethcnrw|tti  a  TA|^ 
VA  BLt  1  a  liAT  t »  a  LJQ  th  1 B  diiMM,  to  any  aiim?  ro  r.  ei«  ftx. 


Now   READY: 

Eclectic  Physiology 
AND  Hygiene. 


By  Dr.  Eli  F.  Brown. 


DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES. 

1.  Prepared  with  special  reference  to  use  in  schools. 

2.  Only  such  matter  presented  as  will  fairly  enable  the  pupil  to  master  the 
subject. 

3.  Much  useful  supplementary  matter  given  in  the  Notes. 

4.  The  succession  of  topics  is  such  as  has  been  proven  the  best  after  long 
experience  in  teaching,  and  is  based  on  a  plain  order  of  dependence. 

5.  Topical  Outlines  and  suggestive  Questions  annexed  to  each  chapter. 

6.  Attention  first  given  to  structure  and  use  of  parts  of  the  body;  Hygiene 
then  follows. 

7.  Language  plain  and  didactic  in  style,  and  the  details  of  Anatomy  liub- 
ordinated  to  Physiology  and  Hygiene9 

8.  Much  attention  given  to  proper  sanitary  condition  in  the  home,  and  to 
habits  of  hcalthfulness  in  ordinary  life. 

9.  Emphasis  given  to  discussion  of  suck  habits  as  lead  to  pain  and  disease. 

10.  Effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  on  the  body  and  mind  are  set  forth 
plainly  and  fully.  The  character  of  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco^  opiuoif  etc., 
receive  special  attention. 

11.  Numerous  superior  engraved  illustrations  and  four  full  page  colored 
plates. 

Hope  Normal  School  and  Business  CoLLEut,  \ 
Hope,  Ind.,  April  29th,  18S4.      f 

I  have  examined  the  advance  Proof  Sheets  of  the  new  ECLECTIC 
PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

The  book  will  be  the  Leading  School  Physiology  of  this  country ; — 

— leading  in  the  number  of  important  illuKtrations, 

— leading  in  the  clear  and  distinct  character  of  its  Ulustralions, 

— leading  in  the  arrangement  of  Topics, 

— leading  in  the  easy,  popular  style  of  presenting  facts, 

— Pleading  in  all  the  essential  features  of  a  first-class  Physiology. 

John  Micklkborough,  Ph.  D.,  Principal 

{Icrmer/y  Prim.  ^ Cincinnmti Nt^mai  Sck^L\ 

On  examination  of  advanced  Proof  Sheets  the  new 

ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

was  adopted  for  the  following  Counties  in  Indiana,  May   lit,   i3S4r 
ALLEN  COUNTY, 

OHIO  COUNTY, 

PUTNAM  COUNTY, 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY, 

KOSCIUSKO  COUNTY, 

Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygirne. 

About  189  pp.     Full  cloth.     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  Price,  S5  ct«^ : 
Exchange  Price,  50  cents. 

YAH  AITWEBF,  BBAOG  ft  (».,  Poblishm,  Oinoinn^ 


American  Normal  College, 

LOGANSPORT,  INDIANA. 


•■/: 'iT,  ^^^ 
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Without  advertising,  the  above-named  institution  began  its  Pr^Iiminarr 
Session  April  Ist,  with  an  enrollment  of  58  students,  which  numbe^  is  being 
constantly  increased.  It  occupies  the  magnificent  four-story  Smithson  College 
building,  80  x  140,  erected  in  1870  by  the  Universal ists,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000. 
The  structure  is  a  marvel  of  strength  and  architectural  beauty.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  refitted  by  the  generous  people  of  Logansport,  and  made  one  of 
the  most  desirable  school  properties  in  the  West.  The  Campus,  overlooking 
the  city,  is  a  natural  grove  of  12  acres,  lying  142  feet  above  Eel  River,  and 
supplied  with  refreshing  shade  and  gurgling  springs  of  purest  water. 
'  The  next  scholastic  year  will  open  August  26,  1884,  and  will  consist  of  foar 
ten  weeks'  terms  and  one  of  six.  Arrangements  have  already  been  made  to 
run,  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  following  *^ 

DEPARTMENTS :— Preparatory,  Teachers',  Business,  Music,  Phono- 
graphic, Scientific,  and  Classic. 

Distinguishing  Features :  i.  liaimction /Aorau^Ay  ^actica/,  sYSi^matu, 
and  progressivi.  2.  Its  curriculum  a  compromise  between  the  modem  hop- 
skip-and-jump  normal  school  and  the  old  time  serving  college.  3.  It  will 
occupy  advance  grounds  on  all  educational  questions.  4.  Students  can  €»icr 
at  any  tinu^  find  suitable  classes,  and  graduate  from  any  course  whenever  its 
work  is  satisfactorily  completed,  5.  Thoroughness  and  efficiency^  not  men 
numbers^  objects  aimed  at.  6.  None  but  trained  and  skillful  instructors  in  all 
departments. 

Special  Announcement:  Commencing  July  15,  1884,  &  Teacueis' 
Congress  will  be  held  in  the  college.  It  will  continue  six  weeks,  and  will 
afford,  by  regular  instruction  in  common  and  higher  branches  and  1^  lectires 
from  leading  educators  and  thinkers,  what  the  teachers  of  Indiana  need.  No 
better  place  for  spending  the  summer  vacation  can  be  had.  Mental,  social, 
and  professional  improvement  will  be  happily  blended  with  needed  recreation. 
Airy  rooms,  large  halls  and  corridors,  and  the  sports  of  a  sylvan  home  will 
give  new  life  to  the  over  taxed  brain  and  wearied  muscle.  Full  information 
will  be  found  in  our  new  circulars,  which  are  sent  free  to  any  address. 

To  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  seek  to  enter  upon  a  regular  coun e  of 
study  next  year,  the  American  Normal  College  will  present  superior  opportu- 
nities. With  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  reputation  and  influence,  it  will  give  di- 
plomas to  those  who  thoroughly  complete  any  prescribed  course.  Correspond- 
ence from  all  such  is  respectfully  solicited.  Address  all  inquiries  to 
5tf  J.  FBAIS£  RICHARD,  PrMideot. 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Ready  in  May: 

ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.  Entirely  New.  By 
Prof.  E.  F.  Brown.  Profusely  Illustrated  with  engravings  and  colored  plates. 
Adapted  to  Common  and  High  Schools.  About  208  pp.  Full  Cloth.  Intro- 
duction and  sample  copy  price  80  cents.     Exchange  price  50  cents. 

Ready  in  June: 

ECLECTIC  PRIMARY  HISTORY  op  the  UNITED  STATES.  By 
Edward  S.  Ellis.  The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  primary  history  pub- 
lished. More  than  100  illustrations  by  the  best  artists.  About  208  pp.  Square 
12  mo.,  hf.  roan,  cloth  sides.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price  50  cents; 
exchange  price  30  cents. 

Ready  in  June: 

ECLECTIC. SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING.  Industrial  and  Free  Hand 
Drawing.  By  Miss  Christina  Sullivan,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Schools.    In  12  Numbers. 


NOW  READY: 

Hand  Book  of  "Sew  Eoleotio  PenmaiiBhip, 

Eewett's  Pedagogy, 

Bohnyler's  Seyised  Algebra, 

Bay's  New  Test  Examples  in  Aiithmetio, 

ICiudooh's  Plea  for  Spoken  Langoage, 

Thalheimer's  Oeneral  Histoiy,  reyised, 

Kidd's  New  Eloontion, 

NEW  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES.     Thfo  Book  Series. 

best.    Adopted  for  St.  Louts,  Qeveland,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Jersey 
City,  etc. 

WHITE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS.     Tufo  Book  Sen'es.    Uniting  Oral  and 
Written  Processes,  and  Embodying  the  Inductive  Method. 

NEW  ECLECTIC  PENMANSHIP.     RevUed  and  re-engraved. 


IntrHbicthH  ami 

SmmfU  Cofy  Fria. 

8    60 

100 

100 

35 

100 

120 

100 

The  latest  and 

The  Popular  Standards: 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS,  SPELLER  and  CHARTS, 
RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES, 
SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS,  etc. 
GATAUIOVS  VBBB  OM  APPUCATION. 


VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cin.  &  New  York. 


S  O  TJ_T  H  ! 
J.  M.  &I.  RAILROA.D. 

Shortest  .Best,  and  Most  Popular  liine  to 

Louisville,  Nashville,  Memphis,  Chatknooga,  Atlaota,  Mobile  &  New  Ite 

It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  to  purchase 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.    The  facilities  ofiered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Can  and  eL'gant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  sad 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  St.  Louis  and  Louis- 
ville daily.     These  are  rare  advantages.     Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  or ^r  the  "Jeff"  and  they  will 
an^iwer,  "  yes,  always  take  the  old  reliable  *' 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R. 

For  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ap- 
ply to  H.  R.  DERING,  Ass^t  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  In<i- 
Ofhce  northeast  comer  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  Hoose. 

JAS.  McCREA,  Manager,  Columbus,  O. 
6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  GenU  Pass.  Agt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PAN-HANDLE    ROTJTE^ 


Time  Table  of  Throngh  and  Local  Trains. 

Corrected  to  February  ijtk,  1884. 
TRAIKS  liBAVB  UiaOK  DEPtTT,  nTBIANAPOLIS,  AS  FOLU>W8: 


Central  Time. 


Leave 
ladianapoKs 

Arrive 
Cambridge  City.. 

Richmond 

Dayton  .......^..... 

Piqua 

Urhana.. 


Fast  Line. 


MaU. 


Umited 
Expreaa. 


Columbus ... 

Newark 

Steuben  viUe 
Wheeling 


Pittsbttrgh....... 

Hanrisburg ..... 

Baltimore........ 

Washington.... 

PhiladeTphla... 

New  York.. 

Boston. ........... 


*4  S5  a.  m. 

6  so  a.  m. 
65a  " 
«57  " 
85^  " 
9  5«  " 
1130  " 
la  5a  p.  B. 
f  09  " 
6  3«  " 
70s  " 
4  15  a.  m. 

?S  ". 
.IS  " 

8  35  P  «' 


fxo  45  a.  m. 

IS  50  p.  m. 
«  37  '• 
3  3»  . 
3  47  " 
A  St  " 
640     •' 


*4  55  p.  ». 

6  41  p.  m. 
7XS  " 
8  57  " 
859  " 
959  " 
XX  ao  «' 
IS  37  a.m. 
4H  •• 
80a     " 

6«7  " 
•  sop.  m. 
^10  •* 
6so  *' 
5  IS  " 
73»  " 
730^  "^ 


t4  0op.s 


15  p.  s 
sops 


«  Dally,     t  Daily  except  Sunday. 
Pullman's  Palace  Drawing  Room,  Sleeping  and  Hotel  Cars  through  to  Pittabaifh, 
Harrisburg,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  without  change.    Only  one  change  of  csrsts 
BakimorerWashington  and  Boston. 

Through  tickets  to  all  Eastern  cities  on  sale  at  all  principal  ticket  offices  in  the  Weil, 
at  Union  Ticket  Office,  No.  x6  North  Meridiaa  strset,  and  at  Uak»  Depot  Ticket  Ofioc 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sleeping  Car  Berths  may  be  secured  in  advance  by  applying  to  Ticket  Agentt  st  Citr 
Office  or  union  Depot,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

E.  A.  FOBD, 
JAMBS  MoOBKA,  Manager,  Gea'l  Pass,  and  Ticfcot  Ag«t, 

Columbus,  Ohio.  Pittsburgh,  P«- 

«-7t  H.  B.  DSBINOf  Pass.  Agent,  IndianapoKs. 


THE   FISjaiNG-    LINE. 

Graiid  •♦•  Ifapids  •♦•  ^  •♦•  Indiaija  •♦•  i^ailroad, 

Tf/E  DIRECT  ROUTE  TO 
TRAVKBSB  CTTT,  PETOSKKr,  MAOKIMAC,  BfARQUBTTE, 

And  other  Delightfal  Health  and  Summer  Resorts  of  * 

NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 

And  the  CcletMrated  Trout  and  Grayling  Streams,  Beautiful  Lakes  and  Grand 
Forests  of  this  Famous  Country. 

Thb  Watbrs  of  Northern  Michigan  are  unsurpaiaed,  if  equalfd,  in  the  abundance 
•nd  great  variety  of  fish  contained. 

BaooK  TaouT  abound  in  the  streams,  and  the  famous  Ambbican  Gbavuno  is  found 
oolr  in  these  waters. 

THB  Tbout  S  bason  begins  May  ist  and  ends  September  ist.  Thb  Gbaylimg  Sbason 
opens  Jane  ist  and  ends  Norembcr  ist. 

Black  Bass,  Pikb,  Pickekbl,  and  Muskalohgub  also  abound  in  large  numbers  in  the 
many  Ukes  and  Ukelets  of  this  territory. 

Takb  Youb  Family  with  You.  The  scenery  of  the  North  Woods  and  Lakes  is  very 
beautifuL    The  air  is  pure,  dry  and  bracing. 

Thb  Cumatb  is  pecuUariy  beneficial  to  those  suffering  with  Hay  Fever  and  Attkmatic 
Affectiomt* 

Nxw  HoTBLS  with  all  modem  improvements  have  been  erected,  as  well  as  many  exten- 
sive additions  to  the  older  ones,  which  will  guarantee  ample  AccommodmH0nt /or  AtL 

The  completion  ol  this  line  to  Mackinaw  City  forms  the  most  direct  route  to  Mackinac, 
St.  Iffoace,  and  in  connection  with  the  Detroit^  Mackinac  &  Marquette  R.  R.  to  Hough- 
too,  Hancock,  Marquette,  Negaunee^  L'Aase,  and  all  points  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  i  f 
Michican. 

During  the  season  Round  1  ripExcnrsion  Tickeit  will  be  Sold  at  Levi  Raiet^  and  at- 
tractive train  focilltlcs  offered  to  Tourists  and  Sportsmen. 

For  Toorisu'  Guide,  Time  Cards  and  Folders,  giving  full  iofomaiion,  address, 

C.  I<.  LOCKWOOD, 

66t Gen* I  P«u**r  Atemt,  Grand  Rnpids^  Afkk, 

XljCOSCXhCO»JX>  JSrognVTATa  fllO^OOX^ 

RICHMOND,  IND. 

A  School  for  Thorough  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachtrs^ 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  THREE  YEARS. 

FiBST  Ybab  covers  all  work  required  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools,  besides  Mor- 
als. Book-keeping,  Drawing,  and  School  Law. 

Second  Ybab  covers  adattlonal  work  required  for  Eight-year  Professional  License. 

Thibd  Ybab  covers  additional  work  for  btate  or  Life  License. 

Students  are  graduated  from  each  year's  work  when  it  is  completed. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  complete  course  can  select  studies  for  which  they  are  prepared. 

Spring  Tema.— A  special  course  of  one  term's  work  has  t>een  arranged  for  teachers 
who  wish  to  review  the  Common  Brancket.  The  most  importent  parts  of  each  subject 
will  be  selected  in  logical  order,  and  thorough  work  done.  Persons  attending  this  term 
can,  if  they  desire,  and  are  prepared,  enter  classes  in  the  regular  course. 

Metkod*  »/  Instmetiom  and  Observation  in  tke  Model  Sekool  importent  features. 

A  Siunnier  Term  of  six  weeks  will  be  held  for  those  who  can  not  attend  during  a 
regular  term.  Thorough  and  practical  work  will  be  given  in  all  the  common  brancket, 
and  in  Ikeery  and  Practice^  besides  such  other  work  as  mav  be  desirable. 

h\%o  frequent  kctute*  on  historical,  literary,  educationsl,  and  scientific  subjecu,  the 
last  finely  illustrated  with  apparatus 

No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  profiteble  Summer 
Schools  ever  offf  red  to  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

Tuition  for  regular  terms  $io;  for  Summer  Term  16.  Boarding,  in  dubs,  from  Is  to  $3 
per  week ;  in  families,  from  S3. 50  to  $4  50.    These  figures  cover  all  necesf.irv  cxpcjitet. 

Write,  for  further  information,  to  CYRUS  W.  HODGIN,  Fjrindpul.  or 

3-if JAMES  B.  RAGAN,  AMr<iaic  Prin. 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE; 

MEBOM,  SULLIVAN  GOUNTTi  DTD. 
DKPABTMENT8:    CLASSICAL>6  years.    SCIENTIFIC--^  years, 

BlBLICAL-3  years.    ACADBMrC— 1  ymx%. 
NORMAL  CLASS— Eatch  Spring  Term.    MUSICAL— Instrumental  and  Vocal. 

DRAWING  and  PAINTING.    Equal  Advantages  to  both  Senri 

BXPENSESi    Tuition  Sa  per  Term— payable  in  College  Script  or  Cash.     Incident 


fee  $5  P«r  Term,  payable  in  advance.    Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Fj^iacing  extra. 
Fall  Term— IS  weeks— begins  September  «.  1883. 

Winter  Term— 13  weeks— begins  December  5,  1883. 

Spring  and  Normal  Term— 1»  weeks -begins  March  11.  fS34. 
For  further  particulars,  address  Rav.  E.  MUDGE,  Prciddeot,  or 

K>-tf  Pbop.  B.  F.  McHENRY.  Secretary. 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AMD  BXJsnrKSS  nvBTZTrm. 

Wishes  its  patrons  and  all  intenstad  in  the  Onaa  of  Education, 

To  tha  S4A100I  tha  paat  yaar  haa  baan  one  of  anoaual  prosperitj,  and  (he  praspecla  lor 
the  future  were  nerer  more  flattering. 

The  institntlon  baa  ealoyed  a  nowth  and  prosperitj  nnparallaled  in  tha  hSatarr  af 
aehools.  It  was  ocganiied  Septemoer  16th,  1878|  with  85  students  In  attaodanoa.  The 
number  has  grown  until  now  this  is  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UN  TED  STATES. 

For  this  remarkable  growth  there  are  many  reasons.    Tha  principal  one,  hovaTer,  is  that 

The  Sohool  Aooommodatet  Iteelf  to  the.  Wante  of  the  People, 

Instead  of  cnmpelling  them  to  accommodate  themselves  to  it.  To  establish  such  an  ia- 
tititution  Thr«e  Tbuiga  Were  Keoeaaary  1 

l8t.  ThJt  the  School  possess  the  same  advantages,  and  that  the  work  be  aa  thorough  a 
at  the  older  aud  endowed  iostitotions.  2d.  That  the  work  be  properly  arrangfd.  Sd' 
That  the  expenses  be  made  less  than  at  any  other  place.  That  we  have  aoeompllsbcd 
these  three  pAnta  is  acknowledged  by  all. 

THB  FOIXOWING  COURSES  OF  STUDY  HAVB  BEEN  ABBAITGBD: 
Preparatory,  Teachers',  Collegiate,  Special  Science,  Engineering,  Penmanship,  Elo- 
cution, Fine  Art,  Music,  Law,  Literature,  Telegraphic,  Phonographic  and  Reviev. 
Each  Department  is  independent  within  itself,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  other  de- 
partments than  the  Teachers',  makes  this  none  the  less  a  Special  School  for  Teas- 
ers. 

The  same  is  true  of  each  department.  While  each  is  independent  of  the  others,  yet 
the  student  may  select  a  part  of  his  studies  from  one  department,  and  a  part  fran 
another,  without  extra  charge.  This  is  a  feature  that  is  especially  oommendaue  From 
the  b«>giDniog  of  the  school  none  but  experienced  teachers  have  been  employed.  Now 
Speciallata  are  Provided  for  each  Department. 

We  do  not  call  attention  to  this  boastingly,  but  becHUse  it  is  supposed  that  ^edalisti 
are  employed  in  endowed  institutions  onlv.  A  more  complete  Liorary  than  ia  found  in 
any  other  Normal  School  has  been  furnished,  and  an  abundance  of  spparatoa  for  the 
elucidation  of  every  subject  has  been  supplied.  In  short,  no  expense  has  been  apared  in 
prorlding  everything  that  would,  in  any  way,  advance  the  interest  of  studenta. 

THE  ABBANOEMEKT  OF  THE  WOBK  IS  SATISFACTORY.  While  v» 
hsve  regular  courses  of  study,  and  where  it  is  at  all  posnible,  the  student  will  do  w^  to 
pursue  some  one  of  them,  yet  the  school  realises  that  there  are  TH0U8AKD6  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  MOT  THE  MONEY  NOR  THE  TIME  to  take  a  regular 
course,  but  wish  to  pursue  specisl  subjects,  and  must  att«>nd  school  at  such  timea  as  are 
convenient  for  them.  THE  LARGE  MAJORITY  OF  TEACHERS  are  engaged  in  their 
profession,  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  but  desire  to  improve  their  vacatlona,  hy  con- 
tinuina  a  course  of  study,  or  in  reviewing;  afcain,  the  school  meets  the  wanta  01  a  laife 


ing  an  aversion  to  entering  the  primarv  clssses  in  the  public  schools,  can  oome  here  1 

enter  clssses  composed  oi  students  of  their  own  sge,  and  stage  of  advancement.  To  ar- 
commodate  all  of  these  different  grades,  we  orgsniae  at  the  beginning  of  every  terns,  and 
not  at  the  beginning  only,  but  at  different  periods  during  the  term.  Beginning,  Jhd- 
vanced,  Regular,  Special,  and  Review  Classes 

STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  8TUDIE8. 
BEGIN  WHERE  THEY  WISH  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  LrB- 
8TRE.  These  are  advantages  which  can  not  be  offered  IN  SCHOOLS  THAT  HAVE 
A  SMALL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Expenses  are  Huoli  Less  Than  at  Any  Other  Place  I 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  have  erected  nuraeroun  boarding  houaea  and  hava 
arranged  and  furnished  the  rooms  such  aa  no  uninterested  partiea  would  do.  Good  bond 
and  well-furnished  rooms,  $1.70  to  $1.90  per  week^never  exceeding  the  latter.  Tuitkm, 
$8  per  term.  No  other  inetitntion  in  the  land  furnishes  equal  aceommodationa  at  any- 
thing like  as  low  rates.  We  invite  the  most  thorough  Investigation  In  addition  to  tha 
above,  tha  stndent  has  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  Moat  Complete  Boalness  Col* 
legea  in  the  I«and»  Withoiit  t-xtm  Charire. 

While  many  schools  advertise  a  business  course  in  connection  with  their  vork,  yet 
none  of  them  have  ever  attempted  anvthing  like  as  extensive  a  coune  aa  ia  found  ben. 

The  result  of  all  these  advantages  is  that  no  other  school  of  equal  age  that  haa  ooe- 
third  as  many  students  FJLLINd  RESPONSIBLE  POSITIONS,  snd  that  the  demnnd 
for  teachers,  and  busineas  men  trained  here  is  always  far  greater  than  we  can  aupply. 

Second  Winter  term  will  open  January  16;  Spring  term,  March  25;  Summer  term, 
June  8;  Fall  term,  August  26. 
For  further  information  send  for  Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
S-tf  Addreas,  H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  KIMSEY,  Assoeiata  Pria. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON.  MONROE  CObNTY,  IND. 

Spring  Term  begins  Mareh  81,  1884. 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  4,  1884.        Winter  Term  Jan.  by  1885. 


THRBB  COLLBQIATB  COUR8BS. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modern  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,   a   Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday 
Morning,  September  4,  1884.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 

Tnltion  Free.     Contingent  Fee,  I3  per  term.     Library  Fee  required  of  all, 

50  cents.     Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treamrer,  LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 

WM.  W.  SPANGLER,  Secretary.  9-IV 
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BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke, 
GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana, 
PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others.  I1.75 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER,  75 

We  have  the  largest  «tock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  monthly 
list  of  new  books  to  any  «ne  sending  his  address. 

f-tt  18  West  Washington  Street. 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailcrs 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qfents'  Furnishing  Qfoods,  Trunks  h  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


IIJGMJET£  BEIX  POITXl^BT. 

mnoMaUi  *i  18S7. 
S«p«rlar  Bella  of  Copper  and  Tin. 
Mouaiad  with  Um  bMiXotaiyHaac- 
ln«a,  for  Chmtkm,  SeJkMte.  fWvu, 

" '      Cffmrt  ITotMM,  /Iw  Jlormc, 

^  idb,  ClttMt,  «<c     I'uUj 

Warranted. 

liloMnMd  CataloffM  Mat  Ftm. 


mand  104  ■>■<  a«o>ad  at,Olartiia>iL 


MoShane  Bell  Foimdry 
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brfl1«d  Hall!  a.ai  Cblm^t 
for  %i2iimIi,  OaBnftd,  tti, 

free.     Ai  -i  F^iti 

Mt:SHAN£&  CO., 
Baitinion.  M^ 
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THE  GREAT  THROUGH  ROUTE 

BETWEEN   THE 

EAST.  WEST,  NORTH,  and  SOUTH. 

The  Great  Through  Route  is  now  Completed  and  in 
Full  Operation,  Running 

nmeii  mmm  mm  BuIj. 

JL&   mOLLOTyS: 

THREE  SOLID  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Indianapolis  and 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Indianapolis  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Saodnsky,  Indianapolis,  Peoria  and  Decatv. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Dayton  and  Cincinnati. 
THREE  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Springfield  and  Columboa. 
FOUR  TRAINS  BACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  SpnngAcld.  Davton  and  rs*^^— i-^ti. 
T4VO  TRAINS  BACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Springfield,  IndiknaMlU  &  Cliaoam. 
With  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars  on  Night  Trains,  and  Elegant  Parlor  and  Mod- 
em Day  Coaches  on  Day  Trains.     Its  track  is  Uid  with  Heavy  Steel  RnO, 
thoroughly  ballasted,  with  easy  grades  and  few  curves. 
Traversing  as  it  does  the  heart  of  the  three  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indtana  and  Ilfimoii^ 
nnitmg  in  close  business  relationship  the  capital  cities  of  the  first  and  second,  whk  tke 
second  citjr  of  the  third,  and  passing  through  a  large  number  of  the  most  importsmt  cidcs 
and  towns  in  each,  and  withal  its  central  location,  makes  it  the 

ShortMit  and  Most  I>esirable  Route  between  the  Eaet  and  Weat. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  and  BAGGAGE  CHECKS  to  all  PRINCIPAL  POINTS, 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST, 

can  be  obtained  at  any  ticket  office  of  the  1.,  U.  &  W.  R'y,  also  via  this  route  at  all  nd 
road  offices  throughout  the  country.  Rates  always  as  low  as  the  lowest.  Don't  pmcbaae 
tickets  to  any  point  without  without  first  consulang  the  agents  of  the  I.,  B  8tW.  R'y. 
Particular  advantages  offered  to  Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourist  Ticketa  to  aB 
points  reached  by  any  line. 
Passenger  Trains  leave  Indianapolis  as  follows : 

Peoria  Division,  7:45  a.  m.,  1:30  p.  m.,  11:15  p.  m. 
St..  Louis  Division,  8:ao  a.  u.',  11:10  p  m. 
Middle  Division,  4:40  a.  m.,  11:35  a.  m.,  7:00  p.  m. 

C.  H.  HENDERSON,  H.  M.  BR0N80M, 

General  Manager.  General  Ticket  Ag^t. 

7.^  GEO.  BUTLER,  General  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Indianapolis,  Ind., 
WHEN    BLOCK. 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  Bryani 


&  Stratton  College,  wc  offer  to  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  unrivalcr' 
facilities  to  acquire  a  thorough  business  education.  No  other  business  school  equal  t« 
Bryant's.  Special  inducements  to  school  teachers  throughout  the  State.  For  terms.! 
Specimens  of  Penmanship,  etc  .  address  THOS.   J.   BRYANT,  Prbsidskt. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Business-Standard  Copy  Books. 

PRIMARY  COURSE.  Nos.  1-7,  per  dozen 84 

COMMON  SCHOOL  COURSE,  Nos.  1-7.  per  dozen $1  20 

Printed  from  Steel  plates.  No  flourishes,  no  complicated  forms  of 
analysis.  Dt^plicate  copy  in  middle  of  each  page.  A  new  departure 
in  teachin^r  writing. 

PowelPs  Language  Series. 

HOW  TO  TALK 42 

HOW  TO  WRITE 60 

These  are  text-books  for  actual  use  by  pupils — profusely  illus- 
trated— the  result  of  many  years  of  successful  effort  in  training  young 
•children  to  talk  and  write  correctly. 

Their  use  has  everywhere  been  attended  by  unexampled  enthusi- 
asm and  success. 

Monroe's  Supplementary  Readers. 

MONROE'S  NEW  PRIMER 15 

MONROE'S  ADVANCED  FIRST  READER 20 

MONROE'S  ADVANCED  SECOND  READER 30 

MONROE'S  ADVANCED  THIRD  READER 42 

MONROE'S  ADVANCED  FOURTH   READER 66 

MONROE'S  ADVANCED  FIFTH  READER 84 

Monroe's  Keaders  are  pronounced  by  disinterested  teachers  every- 
where as  the  vciO'sx  practical  2.ii6.  best  series  ever  published. 

In  these  new  books  advantage  has  been  taken  of  all  recent  im- 
provements in  typography  and  engraving 

The  lessons  in  the  lower  books  are  mostly  original  stories  in  nat- 
ural history,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  sprightly  conversation,  arranged  to 
prevent  the  monotonous  hum-drum  style  of  reading  often  heard  in 
the  school- room. 

The  selections  in  the  higher  books  have  been  made  with  reference 
to  their  acknowledged  literary  merit,  and  Ui  ulTard  practice  \\\  etocu- 
tion. 

Powell* s  Language  Series  and  Monroe's  Rt*adt?r^  are  no'w  used  in 
ihe  Indianapolis  Schools  and  give  great  sati^Jactton 

Correspondence  with  school  officers  and  intelligent  teachers  who 
•desire  thfe  best  text-books^  and  fiom  places  where  merit  alone  and 
nothing  else  controls  adoption,  earnestly  solicited.  None  atk^n 
need  apply,  \ 

Catalogues  mailed  free.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction  and  ex- 
change.   Address, 

F.  S.  BKLDEN", 

153  Wabash  AvcnuCf  ChicapO^ 
COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Philacelphia,  PutlisiKers.  M 


The  Cincinnati  Course  of  Study, 

REVISED  ECLECTIC  SERIES. 


[From  Report  of  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  and  Text-Books,  and 
Committee  on  Special  Studies.] 

Cincinnati,  August  4,  1884. 

To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen  : — In  order  to  carry  out  the  rules  of  the  Board  l&tely 
established,  and  requiring  the  publication  of  an  authorised  list  of 

TEXT-BOOKS   FOR   EXCLUSIVE  USE  IN   THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THIS 

CITY,  we  respectfully  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  as 
such  authorized  text  books,  viz  : 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS, 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  SPELLER, 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  PRIMER, 

RAY'S  ^EW  ARITHMETICS, 

HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS. 

NEW  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES, 

NEW  ECLECTIC  PENMANSHIP, 

ECLECTIC  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY, 

ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING. 

[Signed]  Joseph  Mosks,      Thos.  McLaughlin, 

A.  S.  Babdi'it,       Georgk  Emig, 

CommitUe  on  Course  of  Sttuiy. 

We  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Eclectic  Industrial 
Drawing,  by  Miss  Christina  Sullivan. 

[Signed]  M.  J.  Boughbn,      Georgk  Kreh, 

Thos.  Knight,      John  Eggers, 

CommitUe  on  Special  Studies^ 

At  a  regrular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  ike  City  of 

Cincinnati,   held   Monday   Evfnin^.   Au^ist  4th,  1S84.  the  aboife 

report  of  the  Committees  on   Text- Books  and  Sfiecial  Studies  tvas 

adopted  by  almost  unanimous  imte  (jo  to  4) 

Descriptive  Catalogue  and  "Price- List  on  application* 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Gin.  &  New  York. 
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An  Immediate  Popui^r  Success  : 

Eclectic  Physiology 
AND  Hygiene. 


By  Dr.  Eli  F.  Brown. 


DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES. 

1.  Prepared  with  special  reference  tn  u^e  in  schools. 

2.  Only  such  matter  presented  as  will  fairly  enable  the  pupil  to  master  the 
subject. 

3.  Much  useful  supplementary  matter  given  in  the  NoTEi* 

4.  The  succession  of  topics  is  such  as  has  Ixren  proven  the  X^n^i  aflcr  long 
experience  in  teaching,  and  is  based  on  a  plain  order  of  dcfx^mlence, 

5.  Topical  Ouiiines  and  sui^gestive  Questions  annexed  lo  estch  chapter, 

6.  Atteniion  first  given  to  structure  and  use  of  parts  of  the  body;  Hygiene 
then  follows. 

7.  Language  plain  and  didactic  in  style,  and  the  detaiU  of  Anatiimy  sub- 
ordinated to  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

8.  Much  attention  given  to  proper  sanitary  condition  in  the  home,  and  ta 
habits  of  healthfulness  in  ordinary  life. 

9.  Emphasis  given  to  discussion  of  such  habits  as  lead  to  pain  and  disease, 
10      Effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  on  the  body  and  mind  are  set  forth 

plainly  and  fully.     The  character  of  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  opium,  etc., 
receive  special  attention. 

II.    Numerous  superior  engraved  illustrations  and  four  full  page  colored 
plates. 

Hope  Normal  School  a'nd  Businfss  Collegi:,  \ 
Hope,  Ind.,  April  291  h^  1SS4.      f 

I  have  examined  the  advance    Proof  Sheets  of  the   new    ECLECTIC 
PHYSiOLOGY  AND  HVGIENE. 

The  book  will  be  the  Leading  School  Physiology  of  this  country  ; — 

— leading  in  the  numl)er  of  important  illustrations, 

— leading  in  the  clear  and  distinct  character  of  its  illustration £4 

— leading  in  the  arrangement  of  Topics, 

— leading  in  the  easy,  popular  style  of  presenting  facts, 

— leading  in  all  the  essential  features  of  a  first-class  Physiology. 

John  Mickleborough,  Ph.  D.,  Principal^ 

{Formtriy  Prin,  qf  CincinnAti  Ni^rmat  Si/tcfff.} 

THE  ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

already  adopted  for  the  following  Counties  in  Itulbna : 

ALLEN  COUNTY. 

TIPPECANOE  COUNTY, 
OHIO  COUNTY, 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY, 

KOSCIUSKO  COUNTY. 

Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  Price,  60  cts.;  Exchange  Price^  36  ci*, 

TAN  AHTWEKP,  BRAOO  &  00.,  Pablisliers,  Oinoinnati  uid  Hew  York. 
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Barlham  College, 

RICHMOND,  nSTD. 
Fall  Term  begins  September  3,  1884. 

Three  courses  of  study,  viz  :  Classical,  Latin  and  Scientific, 
and  Scientific. 

All  three  courses  open  on  like  conditions  and  with  equal  advan- 
tages to  both  MEN  and  women. 

Superior  advantages  in  English.  French  and  German,  and  in 
the  Natural  Sciences. 

The  Cabinet  is  large  and  constantly  increasing,  and  for  the  edu- 
cational value  of  its  geological,  mineralogical.  and  zoological  collec- 
tions has  few  superiors  in  the  West. 

Excellent  facilities  for  practical  work  by  students  in  Chemistry, 
Astronomy,  and  Surveying. 

Students  have  access  to  Libraries  aggregating  15.000  volumes. 

Classes  in  Philosophy  and  Methods  of  Education  arc  organ- 
ized for  the  benefit  of  college  students  desiring  to  teach. 

Preparatory  School  under  charge  of  experienced  and  compe- 
tent instructors. 

For  Catalogue  and  other  information,  address 

J.  J.  MILLS,  President. 
ALLEN  JAY.  Treasurer.  8-2t 

HOPE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

«  —AND— 

HOP£,   BABTHOLOMBW  CO.,  IND. 

The  Columbus,  Hope  &  Greensburg  R.  R.  passes  near  ihe  Campus,  thus 
making  the  Institution  readily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Grounds  Beautiful— Buildings  Commodious — Apparatus  Nkw. 

The  following  Dep>irtments  are  now  in  successful  operation:  Normai^ 
Commercial,  Music,  Fine  Art  (Oil  Painting),  Wood  Carving,  Photog- 
raphy.   Instrumental  Music  and  Telegraphy  will  be  added  during  Fall  Term. 

In  this  institution  the  Normal  Course  meets  the  wants  of  Teachers  who 
are  just  entering  the  profession  ;  nf  Teachers  who  are  desirous  or  stadytng 
their  profession,  and  who  regard  thorough  cholastic  preparation  as  an 
€ssential  condition  for  success,  or  those  who  aspire  to  advanced  positions  in 
which  a  higher  and  broader  culture  is  required.  The  Commercial  Course 
thoroughly  prepares  young  men  and  women  for  the  various  departments  of 
business ;  it  embraces  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Law,  Penmanship, 
Book-keeping,  Banking,  Railroading,  etc. 

Many  young  people  find  their  education  deficient,  because  they  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  good  school  in  e«rly  life. 

Beginning  and  advanced  classes  in  the  common  branches  are  arranged 
for  those  who  would  be  embarrassed  in  similar  classes  in  the  public  schools. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  select  subjects  from  the  Nor- 
mal and  Commercial  Departments  without  extra  charge. 

Tuition  for  a  Term  of  Ten  Weeks  ^8.  Board  from  ^1.70  to  $t  90  per 
week.     Furnished  room  from  80  to  50  cents  per  week. 

Fall  Term  begins  Aug.  19,  18S4.    First  Winter  Term  begins  Oct.  28,  1884. 

Catalogue  sent  free.     Address  JOHX  IIGELKBOROCGR,  Pk.  %  hiiebd 

8-3I  formiriy  Principal  Cincinnati  NormtU^cksoL 


The  Riverside  Literature  Series. 

Averaging  about  70  Pages,  l6mo,  Paper  Covers. 

BACH  NUMBER.  15  CENTS. 


1.  LONGFELLOW'S  EVANGELINE.    With  Biographical  Sketch, 

Historical  Sketch,  and  Notes. 

2.  LONGFELLOW'S  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH.  With 

Notes. 

3.  LONGFELLOW'S  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH.   Dra- 

matized, for  Private  Theatricals  in  Schools  and  Families. 

'The  play  i&  divided  into  seven  scenes ;  the  poem  is  followed  as  closely  as  possible ;  the 
descriptive  passages,  which  form  no  part  of  the  action,  are  printed  in  brackets.  Id 
the  stage  directions  for  scenery,  costumes,  and  properties,  historical  accuracy  ha» 
been  carefully  sought,  and  a  lively,  pleasant  historical  pUy  has  been  made  from  the 
poem ;  a  play  that  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  managerss  of  school  theatricals^ 
and  simple  dramatic  performances  at  home.  Captain  Standlsh  himself,  small,  hot^ 
tempered,  brave,  and  trustful ;  John  Alden,  who  made  the  mesenger  so  much  more 
attractive  thrtn  the  message,  but  who  is  not  quite  the  ideal  friend;  and  Priscilia 
the  Puritan  maiden,  who  not  only  knew  what  she  wanted,  but  did  not  hesitate  t, 
take  the  most  direct  means  to  get  it,— all  three  are  capital  characters  for  amateuo 
actors  to  %tudy,"—B0StoH  Advtrtiser. 

4.  WHITTIER'S  SNOW-BOUND  and  AMONG  THE    HILLS 

With  Notes 

5.  WHITTIER'S  MABEL  MARTIN.  COBBLER  KEEZAR,  and 

MAUD  MULLER,  and  other  Poems.  With  Biographical 
Sketch  and  Notes,    [Nearly  ready.] 

6.  HOLMES'S  GRANDMOTHER'S  STORY,  and  other  Poems. 

With  Biographical  Sketch  and  Notes. 

7.  HAWTHORNE'S  TRUE  STORIES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND 

HISTORY,  1620-1692:  Grandfather's  Chair,  Part  I.  With 
Questions. 

8.  HAWTHORNE'S  TRUE  STORIES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND 

HISTORY,  1692-1760:  Grandfather's  Chair,  Part  IL  With 
Questions. 

9.  HAWTHORNE'S  TRUE  STORIES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND 

HISTORY,  1760-1803:  Grandfather's  Chair,  Part  III.  With 
Questions. 

10.  HAWTHORNE'S    BIOGRAPHICAL   STORIES:      Benjamin 

West,  Sir  Isaac-  Newton,  Samuel  Johnson,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Benjamin  PVanklin,  Queen  Christina.     With  Questions. 

11.  LONGFELLOW'S  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR,  THE  WIND- 

MILL, The  Three  Kings,  and  many  other  Poems,  with  several 
Prose  Selections.  With  a  Portrait,  Biographical  Sketch,  and 
Notes. 

12.  STUDIES  IN  LONGFELLOW.    Containing  Thirty-two  Topics 

for  Study,  with  Questions  and  References  relating  to  each 
Topic.     By  W.  C.  Gannett. 

Other  Humbert,  including  Longfellow* s  Hiawatha,  in  two  Parts, 
in  preparation. 

For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  hj 
the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY. 

8-at  ^Ofil^FOSr, 


Barlham  CoUeg'e, 

RICHMOND,  JNT>. 
Fall  Term  begins  September  3,  1884. 

Three  courses  of  study,  viz  :  Classical.  Latin  and  Scienxific, 
and  Scientific. 

All  three  courses  open  on  like  conditions  and  with  equal  advan- 
tages to  both  men  and  women. 

Superior  advantages  in  English.  French  and  German,  and  is 
the  Natural  Sciences. 

The  Cabinet  is  large  and  constantly  increasing,  and  for  the  edu- 
cational value  of  its  geological,  mineralogical.  and  zoological  collec- 
tions has  few  superiors  in  the  West. 

Excellent  facilities  for  practical  work  by  students  in  Chkmistry, 
Astronomy,  and  Surveying. 

Students  have  access  to  Libraries  aggregating  15.000  volumes. 

Classes  in  Philosophy  and  Methods  of  Education  are  organ- 
ized for  the  benefit  of  college  students  desiring  to  teach. 

Preparatory  School  under  charge  of  experienced  and  compe- 
tent instructors. 

For  Catalogue  and  other  information,  address 

J.  J.  MILLS,  President. 
ALLEN  JAY,  TreaBurer.  S  zt 

HOPE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

«  —AND— 

HOPJB,   B..1BTHOLOMEW  CO.,  IND. 

The  Columbus,  Hope  &  Greensburg  R.  R.  passes  near  the  Campus,  thus 
making  the  Institution  readily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  Stale. 

Grounds  Beautiful — Buildings  Commodious — Apparatus  New. 

The  following  Dep<irtments  are  now  in  successful  operation:  Normai, 
Commercial,  Music,  Fine  Art  (Oil  Painting),  Wood  Carving,  Photog- 
raphy.   Instrumental  Music  and  Telegraphy  will  be  added  during  Fall  Tenn. 

In  this  institution  the  Normal  Course  meets  the  wants  of  Teachlrs  who 
are  just  entering  the  professi<»n ;  of  Teachers  who  are  desirous  01  studying 
their  profession,  and  who  regard  thorough  cholastic  preparation  as  an 
essential  condition  for  success,  or  those  who  aspire  to  advanced  positions  in 
which  a  higher  and  broader  culture  is  required.  The  Commercial  Course 
thoroughly  prepares  young  men  and  women  for  the  various  departments  of 
business ;  it  embraces  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Law,  Penmanship, 
Book-keeping,  Banking,  Railroading,  eic. 

Many  young  people  find  thrir  education  deficient,  because  they  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  good  school  in  e^rly  life. 

Beginning  and  advanced  classes  in  the  com.mon  branches  are  arranged 
for  those  who  would  be  embarrassed  in  similar  classes  in  the  public  schools. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  select  subjects  from  the  Nor- 
mal and  Commercial  Departments  without  extra  charge. 
•    Tuition  for  a  Term  of  Ten  Weeks  ^8.     Board  from  I1.70  to  $1.90  per 
week.     Furnished  room  from  80  to  50  cents  per  week. 

Fall  Term  begins  Aug.  19,  1884.    First  Winter  Term  begins  Oct.  28,  1884. 

Catalogue  sent  free.    Address  JOHN  IKJKLEBORODGH,  Pk.  D.,  FrmcU 

8-3t  formtrty  Principal  Cincinnati  Normal  ^ckecL 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY, 


Fall  Term  begins  Thursday,  September  llth,  1884, 

/.  A  Course  in  Agriculture.    2,  A  Course  in  Practical  Mechanics 

and  Mechanical  Engineering,    j.  A  Course  in  Industrial 

Arts,    4.   A  Course  in  General  Science* 

EXAMINATIONS  for  admission  will  be  held  in  each  county,  by  the 
-County  Superintendent,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  July,  and  at  the  University 
September  9th,  1884. 

TUITION  FREE,  Expense  for  board,  room,  light,  fuel,  and  washing, 
about  $50.00  per  term.  Incidental  expenses  about  I5.00  per  term.  One  Hun^ 
dred  and  :sixiy  Dollars 'w'xW  pay  all  necessary  expenses  for  cne  year  at  the 
University.  Women  are  admitted  to  all  departments.  The  University  Acad- 
emy will  receive  students  and  thoroughly  fit  them  for  entrance  to  the  Univer- 
sity classes. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue  to  Registrar  Purdue  University,  or  to 

JAMES  H.  SHABT,  President  Purdue  UniTersily, 

THE    GRE^T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh  Railway. 
Pittsburgh*  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Bailwav. 

-IS  THE- 

SHOBTEST,  aUICKEST  AND  BEST 

-LINE  GOING- 
EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 


Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service.     Superior  Equipment     Prompt 
Connections  in  Union  Depot. 

PULLMAN  CARS   THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREAT 

COMMERCIAL   CENTERS, 

Pittsburgh,    Harrisburg,   Baltimore,  Washington,   Philadelphia,  New  York, 

Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  Louisville. 

The  advantages  offered  to  Passengers  via  Pan-Haodle  Route  are  uneqoalled.  Tha 
rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  any  other  line.  All  modern  improvements  coi  duce  to  speed, 
■comfort  and  safety.  Baggage  cnecked  through  to  destination.  Superior  service  in  every 
respect.  Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  in  regard  to  trains, 
•connections,  and  raUfS  of  fare.  H.  R.  DEERING, 

AsB't  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jambs  McRka,  Bianager,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
6-7t  £.  A.  FORD,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Pituburgb,  Pa. 


THOMAS  KANE  SCO. 


Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory  in  the  World  of 

And  kiqdred  Goods.    Victor  Desks,  Telluric  Globes,  Common 
Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and  Blabk  Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc.,  etc 
AGENTS  WANTED.  [5-^10]  CHICAGO. 
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Polytechnic   Institute, 

TERR£  HAUTE.  IND. 
A  School  of  Enuineenng ;  Manufacturing  Machine  Shops.     Entrance  Ex- 
aminations June  26  and  Sept.  16.     Address  Preset  CHAS.  O.  THOMPSON. 

NEW    EWGIJiWD  __„_.^ 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

IM  IT  S I C  •  Vocal  and  lustrumental  and  Toning. 
AHT.  Drawing,  Pain  ling,  Modelinc  and  Portraiture. 
*  €»RATOR¥.  I«lter«taro  and  lAnsmairea. 
noytK*  Kleiraiit  aooommodotions  for  600  lady  stnUcnU 
FALLi  TEBML  begins  Sept.  11th.  Beantifullyllltl 
Cnlcndor  free.  Addresa  E.  TOURJKR.  Director. 
FKAnrKUH  S4II7ARE:,  BOSTON,  MAfilS 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY, 

Fall  Term  begins  Thursday,  September  llth,  1884. 

'E'GXnS,  COTTESSS   OIF   STTTIDir. 

/.  A  Course  in  Agriculture,    2.  A  Course  in  Practical  Mechanics 

and  Mechanical  En^neering,    j.  A  Course  in  Industrial 

Arts,    4,   A  Course  in  General  Science, 

EXAMINATIONS  for  admission  will  be  held  in  each  county,  by  the 
•Couniy  Superintendent,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  July,  and  at  the  University 
September  9th,  1884. 

TUITION  FREE.  Expense  for  board,  room,  light,  fuel,  and  washing, 
about  $50.00  per  term.  Incidental  expenses  about  f  5.00  per  term.  One  Hun^ 
4ired  and  i>ixty  Dollars  vi'xW  pay  all  necessary  expenses  for  cne  year  at  the 
University.  Women  are  admitted  to  all  departments.  The  University  Acad- 
emy will  receive  students  and  thoroughly  fit  them  for  entrance  to  the  Univer- 
sity classes. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue  to  Registrar  Purdue  University,  or  to 

JAMES  H.  SHABT,  President  Pardne  UniTersily, 

8-at  riiW:F'^YBia?a?B3,   IND. 

THE    GRE^T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh  Hailway. 
Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Hallway. 

-IS  THE- 

SHOETEST,  aUICKEST  AND  BEST 

-LINE  GOING- 
EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 


Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service.     Superior  Equipment      Prompt 
Connections  in  Union  Depot. 

PULLMAN  CAPS   THPOUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREAT 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 

Pittsburgh,    Harrisburg,   Baltimore,  Washington,   Philadelphia,  New  York, 

Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  Louisville. 

The  advantages  offered  to  Passengers  via  Pan-Handle  Route  are  unequalled.  The 
rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  any  other  line.  All  modem  improvements  coi  duce  to  speed, 
•comfort  and  safety.  Baggage  coecked  through  to  destination.  Superior  service  in  every 
respect.  Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  in  regard  to  trains, 
-connections,  and  rates  of  fare.  H.  R.  DEERING, 

Ass*!  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jambs  McRba,  Manager,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
6-7t  £.  A.  FORD,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HOPE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

HOPJB,   BABTHOLOBIEW  CO.,  IND. 

The  Columbus,  Hope  &  Greensburj^  R.  R.  passes  near  the  Campos,  thus 
making  the  Institution  readily  accessible  from  ail  parts  of  the  State. 

Grounds  Beautiful — Buildings  Commodious — Apparatus  New. 

The  following  Departments  are  now  in  successful  operation:  Normal^ 
Commercial,  Music,  Fine  Art  (Oil  Painting),  Wood  Carving,  Photog- 
raphy.   Instrumental  Music  and  Telegraphy  will  be  added  during  Fall  Term. 

In  this  institution  the  NoRBiAL  Course  meets  the  wants  of  Teachers  who 
are  just  entering  the  profession;  of  Teachers  who  are  desirous  of  studying 
their  profession,  and  who  regard  thorough  -  CHOLASTic  preparation  as  an 
essential  condition  for  success,  or  those  who  aspire  to  advanced  positions  in 
which  a  higher  and  broader  culture  is  required.  The  Commercial  Course 
thoroughly  prepares  young  men  and  women  for  the  various  departments  of 
business ;  it  embraces  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Law,  Penmanship^ 
Book-keeping,  Banking,  Railroading;,  etc. 

Many  y^ungpeople  find  their  education  deficient,  because  they<had 
not  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  good  school  in  early  life.  ' 

Beginning  and  advanced  classes  in  the  common  branches  are  arranged 
for  those  who  would  be  embarrassed  in  similar  classes  in  the  public  schools.   ^ 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  select  subjects  from  the  Nor- 
mal and  Commercial  Departments  without  extra  charge. 

Tuition  for  a  Term  of  Ten  Weeks  ^8.  Board  from  I1.70  to  ^1.90  per 
week.     Furnished  room  from  80  to  50  cents  per  week.  "^ 

Fall  Term  begins  Aug.  19,  1884.   First  Winter  Term  begins  Oct.  28,  1884, 

Catalogue  sent  free.    Address  JOHS  llflELIBOROUGH.  PL  D^  Priidnl- 

8-3t  p0rm*riy  Principal  Cincinnati  Normal  ^kml. 
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Chicago,  St.  Lcuis  and  Pittsburgh  Ksdlway. 
Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Bulwav. 

—18  THE— 

SHOETEST,  aUICKEST  AND  BEST 

-LINE  GOING- 
EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 


Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service.     Superior  Equipment.     Prompt 
Connections  in  Union  Depot. 

PULLMAN  CARS   THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREAT 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 
Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  Yoric^ 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  LouisTille. 
Th«  advantages  offered  to  Passengers  via  Pan-Handle  Route  are  unequalled.  The 
rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  anv  other  line.  All  modem  improvements  conduce  to  ipccd^ 
comfart  and  saaety.  Baggage  checked  through  to  destination.  Superior  service  in  even- 
respect.  Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  in  regard  to  trmiitf» 
connections,  and  rates  of  fare.  H.  R.  DEERING, 

Asb'C  Gen'I  Pass.  Agent,  IndianapoHs,  lod. 
Jaitbs  McRba,  Manager,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  PitUburgh.  Pw 


S  O  TTTT  131  I 
J.  M.  ^I.  RAILHOAD. 

Shorteet  .Best,  and  Most  Popular  Line  to 

Louisville,  Kashville,  Hempliis,  ChatkDooga,  Atlanta,  Mobile  &  New  Orleans. 

It  is  obviottsly  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  to  purchase 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.    The  iacililies  offered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  elegant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  St.  Louis  and  Louis* 
"Till©  daily.     These  are  rare  advantages.     Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  will 
answer,  ''yes,  always  take  the  old  reliable" 

J.  "M.  &  I.  R.  R. 

For  infomiation;as  to  rates,  rcute,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ai>- 
ply  to  .  *       H.  R.  DERING,  Ass*t  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  Ii^ 

Office  northeast  corner  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House. 

JAS.  McCREA,  Manager,  Columbus,  O. 
6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE    FISIilN^G-    LINK. 

Graqd  •♦•  i(apids  •♦•  ^  •♦•  Iiidiana  •♦•  Railroad, 

7///1    DIRECT  KOUiF.    JO 
TBAVEB8S  CITT,  P£TOSK£Y,  MACKINAC,  MARQUSTTB, 

And  other  Delighilul  Health  and  Summer  Rcsott.s  of 

NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 

Ana  the  Celebrated  Tniut  and  (»raylmg  Sire;«m^,  Beauiiful  Lakes  and  Grand 
Forests  of  this  Famous  Couniry. 

Thr  Watbrs  of  Northern  Michigan  are  unsurpasMd,  if  equaled,  in  the  abundance 
and  great  vari-ty  of  fish  contained. 

Bkook  Tbout  abound  in  the  streams,  and  the  famous  Amkrican  Gkavling  is  found 
onlv  in  these  waters. 

'I  HB  Trout  Skason  begins  May  ist  and  ends  September  ist.  Thb  Grayling  Sbason 
opens  June  ist  and  ends  November  ist. 

Hlack  Bass,  Pikk,  Pickhkkl,  and  Muskalongub  also  abound  in  large  numbers  in  the 
many  lakes  and  lacelets  of  this  territory. 

Takit  Your  Family  wtTH  You.  The  scenery  of  the  North  Woods  and  Lakes  is  yery 
beautiful.    The  air  is  i>ure,  dry  and  bracing 

'I  HR  Climatb  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  those  suffering  with  /fa0  Ftvrr  and  Asthmatic 
Afffctions 
^  Slew  HoTBLS  with  all  modern  improvements  have  been  erected,  as  well  a«  many  exten- 
tiye  additions  to  the  older  ones,  which  wll  guarantee  ample  Accommoaaft'ttfu/ffr  ^f/. 

The  completion  of  this  line  to  Mackinaw  City  forms  the  most  direct  route  u>  Mackinac, 
St.  Ignace,  and  in  conneciion  with  the  Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marquette  R.  K.  to  Hough- 
ton, Hancock,  Marquette,  Negaunee,  L'Anse,  and  all  points  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

During  the  season  K^mmi  'Iri^  Exmrsicn  Ttckets  will  be  Sold  at  Low  Satrs,  and  at- 
tractive tr-iin  facilities  offrrcd  to  Tourists  and  Sportsmen. 

For  Teurists*  Guide,  Time  Cards  and  Folders,  giving  full  information,  ar^dres*, 

C.  L.  LOCKWOOD, 

6-6  Cen't  PassW  A^ent,  Grand  Hnpia*^  JfieJk, 


HOPE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

—AND— 

HOP£,   BARTHOLOMEW  CO.,  IND. 

The  Columbus,  Hope  &  Greensburg  R.  R.  passes  near  the  CampuSy  thus 
making  the  Institution  readily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Grounds  Beautiful — Buildings  Commodious — ^Apparatus  Nkw. 

The  following  Departments  are  now  in  successful  operation:  Normal,. 
Commercial,  Music,  Fine  Art  (Oil  Painting),  Wood  Carving,  Photog- 
raphy.   Instrumental  Music  and  Telegraphy  will  be  added  during  Fall  Term. 

In  this  institution  the  Normal  Course  meets  the  wants  of  Tsachrrs  who 
are  just  entering  the  profession ;  of  Teachers  who  are  desirous  of  studying 
their  profession,  and  who  regard  thorough  *  CHOLASTic  preparation  as  an 
essential  condition  for  success,  or  those  who  aspire  to  advanced  positions  in 
which  a  higher  and  broader  culture  is  required.  The  Commercial  Coursb. 
thoroughly  prepares  young  men  and  women  for  the  various  departments  of 
business ;  it  embraces  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Law,  Penmanship, 
Book-keeping,  Banking,  Railroading,  etc. 

Many  y^ungpeople  find  their  education  deficient,  because  theyfhad 
not  the  opportun.ty  of  attending  a  good  school  in  early  life.  * 

Beginning  and  advanced  classes  in  the  common  branches  are  arranged 
for  those  who  would  be  embarrassed  in  similar  classes  in  the  public  schools.  ^ 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  select  subjects  from  the  Nor- 
mal and  Commercial  Departments  without  extra  charge. 

Tuition  for  a  Term  of  Ten  Weeks  ^8.  Board  from  I1.70  to  I1.90  per 
week.     Furnished  room  from  80  to  50  cents  per  week.  "^ 

Fall  Term  begins  Aug.  19,  1884.    First  Winter  Term  begins  Oct.  28,  1884, 

Catalogue  sent  free.    Address  JOHH  llOKLKBOEOOGH,  Ph.  D.,  Priien]- 

8-3t  formerly  Principal  Cincinnaii  NermalSck^L 

THE    QIIEA.T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh  Railway. 
Fittsburgh.  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Hailway. 

—IS  THE— 

SHOBTEST,  amCKEST  AND  BEST 

—LINE  GOING— 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 

Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service.     Superior  Equipment.    Prompt 
Connections  in  Union  Depot. 

PULLMAN  CARS   THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREAT 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 
Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  LonisYiUe. 
The  advantages  offered  to  Passengers  via  Pan-Handle  Route  aire  uneqaalle4.  The 
rates  are  always  as  low  aa  by  any  other  line.  All  modem  improvements  conduce  to  speedy 
comfort  and  safety.  Baggage  checked  through  to  destination.  Superior  service  in  every 
respect.  Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  in  regard  to  tnins^ 
connections,  and  rates  of  fare.  H.  R.  DEeRING, 

Ass't  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Jambs  McRba,  Blanager,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
6*7t  £.  A.  FORD,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


S  O  TJ_T  131  I 
J.  M.  ^I.  RAILHOAD. 

Shortest  .Best,  and  Most  Popular  Line  to 

LoQisville,  Nashville,  Heniphis,  Chatlaoooga,  Atlanta,  Mobile  &  New  Orleans. 

It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  to  purchase 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.    The  facilities  offered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  elegant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  St.  Louis  and  Louis* 
^Tille  daily.     These  are  rare  advantages.   .Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  will 
answer,  "yes,  always  take  the  old  reliable" 

J/M.  &  I.  R.  R 

For  infonnation;as  to  rates,  rcute,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ap- 
ply to  .  *       H.  R.  DERING,  Ass*t  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  fSd. 
Office  northeast  corner  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House* 

JAS.  McCREA,  Manager,  Columbus,  O. 
6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gtn'l  Pass.  Agt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE    FISHING-   LUSrJb:. 

Graiid  •♦•  I(apids  -t-  ^  •♦•  Iiidiana  •♦•  I(ailroad, 

7//^  DIRECT  KOUIE    lO 
TBATBBSIE  CITT»  P£TOSK£T,  MACKINAC,  MARQUSTTK, 

And  <»ther  Dttlighilul  Heahh  and  Summer  RcS4)tt.s  of 

NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 

And  the  Celebrated  Trout  and  (ir.iylmg  Siie:.m^,  Bcauiiful  Lakes  and  Grand 
F<»res!s  of  this  Famous  Country. 

Thr  Watbrs  of  Northern  Michigan  are  unsurpassed,  if  equaled,  in  the  abundaoc* 
and  great  vari'tv  of  fish  contained. 

Bkook  Tbout  abound  In  the  streams,  and  the  famous  Amkrican  Gkaylino  is  found 
onW  in  these  waters. 

'I  HB  Trout  Skason  begins  May  ist  and  ends  September  ist.  Thb  Grayling  Sbasom 
opens  June  ist  and  ends  November  ist. 

Black  Bas<.,  Pikk,  Pick »-nrl,  and  Muskaloncub  also  abound  in  large  numbers  in  the 
many  lakes  and  Ucelets  of  this  territory. 

Takk  Your  Family  With  You.  The  scenery  of  the  North  Woods  and  Lakes  is  very 
beautiful.     The  air  is  inire,  dry  and  bracing  . 

'I  hr  Climatb  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  those  suffering  with  Ha0  F*vrr  and  Asthmatic 
A^^cticHS 

Nkw  Hotrls  with  all  modern  improvements  have  been  erected,  as  well  a«  many  exten- 
sive additionH  to  the  older  ones,  which  wll  guarantee  ample  Accommoaatiensjor  A'/. 

The  completion  ol  this  line  to  Mackinaw  City  forms  the  most  direct  route  tu  Mackinac, 
St.  Ignace,  and  in  connection  with  the  Detroit,  M'Ckinac  &  Marquette  K.  K.  to  Hough- 
ton, Hancock,  Marquette.  Negaunee.  L'Anse,  and  all  points  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

During  the  season  K^mntt  'Irik  Exmrswn  Tickets  will  be  Sold  at  Lew  Ktttn^  and  at- 
tractive tr'«in  facilities  offrrcd  to  Tourist*  and  Sportsmen. 

For  Teurisu'  Guide,  Time  Cards  and  Folders,  giving  full  informsMon,  ar^dresw. 

C.  L.  JLOCKWOOD, 

64  Gen' I  Pass'r  A^ent,  Grand  Hapias,  MicK 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AND  BXJBnVESS    ZOTS-riTXJTE. 
VAI.PARAISO,  INDIANA, 

Wisbei  iu  pfttTons  and  all  interested  In  the  Cause  ol  Educfitlon, 

To  the  School  the  pest  year  hue  been  one  uf  an  tsiial  prosperity,  and  the  proepect&  for 
the  fuinre  were  never  more  flatteting. 

The  iniitiiutlon  has  enloyed  a  growth  and  prosperity  anparalieled  In  the  bistory  ol 
•chools.  Tt  wsM  orgHnizt'd  bepteuiber  16ih,  187S,  with  85  students  in  attendance.  The 
number  has  grown  until  now  this  is  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UN  TED  STATES. 

For  this  remarkable  growth  there  are  many  reasons.    The  principal  one,  however,  ia  that 

The  School  Aocommodates  Itself  to  the  Wants  of  the  People. 

InateMl  of  coiupelling  thf'm  to  accommodate  themselTea  to  it.  To  establish  such  an  lo- 
stitution  Tlir«e  Thlnga  Were  Necessary  < 

1st.  Th  .t  the  School  possess  the  same  advantagps,  and  that  the  work  be  as  thoroogb  a 
at  the  older  and  endowed  institutions.  2d.  That  ihe  work  be  properly  arrangf^.  Sd 
That  the  expenses  bo  made  lewi  than  at  any  other  place.  That  we  have  Hooompllslied 
theee  thrt^  p  •ints  is  acknowledged  by  all. 

THB  FOLLOWING  COURSES  OF  STUI>T  HATE  BEEN  ABBAKGEDi 
Preparatory,  Teachors',  Collegiate,  Special  science.  Engineering,  Penmans|iip.  kl»- 
eution.  Fine  Art,  Music,  Law,  Literature,  leiegrspnic.  Phonographic  and  Review. 
Each  Department  is  independent  within  itself,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  oiher  de- 
partments than  the  Teachers',  miikes  this  none  the  less  a  Special  Sehool  for  T^anA^ 
era* 

The  same  is  true  of  each  department.  While  each  Is  independent  ol  the  othera.  yet 
ib9  studeijt  may  select  a  pan  of  his  studies  from  one  department,  and  a  part  Cram 
another,  w  iihuut  extra  charge.  This  is  a  feature  that  is  especially  epmmeudable  FVom 
the  beginning  of  the  school  none  but  ezperienoed  teachers  haTe  been  employed.  Kow 
Speeialiata  are  Provided  for  each  Department. 

We  do  not  chII  attention  to  tliis  boastingly,  but  bectuse  it  is  suppoeed  that  spedaliata 
are  employed  in  endowed  institutions  only.  A  more  complete  Library  than  ia  found  la 
any  other'Normal  Sohortl  has  been  furnished,  and  an  abundance  of  apparatua  flbr  the 
elncidalion  of  eyery  su)>ject  has  been  supplied.  In  short,  no  expense  has  been  spued  io 
providing  everything  that  would,  in  any  way,  advance  the  interest  of  studeoie. 

THE  ABBANOEMENT  OF  THE  WOBK  IS  SATISFACTOBT.  While  we 
have  regular. courses  of  study,  and  where  jt  is  at  all  pOMdibie,  the  student  will  dn  well  uy 

?ursue  some  one  nf  them,  yet  the  school  rvalises  that  there  are  THOUSANDS  OF 
OUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  THE  MONEY  NOIt  THETIME  lo  uke  arcgnlar 
course,  but  wish  to  purine  apecial  subjects,  and  must  attend  school  at  such  times  as  arc 
convenient  for  them.  THE  LARGE  MAJORITY  OF  TEACHEBS are  engagnl  in  their 
profesidon,  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  hut  desire  to  itnpmve  their  vacations,  by  coo- 
tinning  a  course  of  sturtv,  or  In  reviewing;  airain,  the  school  meets  the  waiita  of  a  large 
class  ofFeople  who  have  not  had  the  Opportonitj  of  Attendingr  Sehool  while 
young.  These  realiisint;  the  need  of  somo  education,  and  knowing  that  they  must  OOMo 
HENX:E  at  THE  VERY  BEGINNING  OF  ARITHMETIC,  GRAMMAR,  etc ,  yet  hav> 
ing  an  averaiou  to  emering  the  primary  classes  in  the  public  hchools.  can  come  here  and 
enter  clRB<teH  oomp^iscd  nt  students  of  inoir  own  a|(e,  and  stage  of  advancement.  To  acv 
oomuiodaie  ab  of  thc^e  dlflTerent  grade*,  we  organian  at  the  beginning  ox  every  term,  and 
not  at  the  hetrinning  only,  but  at  ditfen^nt  periods  during  the  term.  Beginning;  Ad- 
vanced, Peqular,  Special,  and  Review  Classes 

STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME,  SELECT  THEIR  OWN  STUDIES, 
BEGIN  WHiCRETHICY  WISH  ANl>  Al>VANe:E  A8  RAPIDLY  A8  THEY  MAY  LK- 
.SIRE.  These  are  advantages  which  can  not  be  offered  IN  SCHOOLS  THAT  HAVB 
A  SMALL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Expenses  are  Hnoh  Less  Than  at  An?  Other  Plaoe! 

In  orrler  to  accomplish  this  we  liHve  urectt-d  nuuierouK  boaraiitg  houses  and  have 
arranged  and  furnished  the  r«ioms  sm'h  as  no  uninferesled  parties  would  do.  Gor^d  board 
and  well-furni8hed  rooms,  $1.70  to  f  1.00  per  w^ek— never  exceeding  the  latter.  Taitioo, 
8S  per  term.  No  other  InKiiMiiiou  in  thi'  1-ind  lurnishes  equal  accommodations  at  any- 
thing like  as  low  rates.  We  invite  Die  most  thorough  inveaiigation  In  addition  to  tha 
al)oye,  the  student  \ms  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  Moat  Complete  Bnain^a  Col- 
legrea  In  the  Laud,  Without  J*xtra  Charge. 

While  many  scli  oiM  ndvi-riise  a  liu.simsM  c<»urse  In  connection  with  their  worlc,  yet 
none  of  them  have  eve  attempted  anything  like  as  extensive  a  course  as  Is  found  here. 

The  result  of  all  these  s<dvrtfitage»  Is  that  noofhT  school  of  equal  age  that  has  on«- 
thirdas  many  studoniA  FILLINil  KESI'ONSIHLE  POSITIONS,  aiid  that  the  demand 
for  teachers,  and  business  men  trained  here  is  always  far  greater  than  we  can  supply. 

Second  Winter  terui  will  open  January  16;  Spring  term,  March  25;  Summer  teirm, 
June  8;  Fall  term,  August  26. 
For  further  information  send  for  Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
5-tf  Address,  H.  B.  BROWH,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  RINSEY^  Assoeiate  Prfn. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

Announcements: 

BMipto  Cep7  vaA 
lalndaatwB  Priatk 

Murdoch's  Analytic  Elocution,  (i)        .        -        .        .  $i  oo 

Eclectic  Complete  Book-keeping,  (2)          ...  50 

Norton's  Chemistry — Complete,  (3)        •                 -        -  i  zo 

White's  Oral  Lessons  in  Number,  (4)      •        -        -  60 

Eclectic  School  Geometry,  (5) 60 

Ray's  New  Astronomy,  (6) i  ao 

(I)  Now  Ready,  Analytic  Elocution,  hy  the  well-known  veleran 
Actor,  Reader,  and  Instructor  in  Elocution,  James  E.  Murdoch,  author  of 
A  Plra  for  Spoken  Language.  A  complete  and  praciical  exposition  of 
the  only  true  and  scientific  method  of  developing  the  speaking  voice.  Fully 
illustrated  by  numerous  extracts  from  the  best  sources,  to  which  are  added 
seventy  pages  of  selected  Readings.     1 2mo.,  cloth,  half  roan,  504  pages. 

{7.^  Now  Ready.  ECLECTIC  Complete  Book-krkping.  By  Ira  Mayiihw. 
The  cheapest  and  most  practical  w>rk  yet  oftered  on  this  subject.  lis  meth* 
odt  have  been  tested  by  25  years  experience.  Double  Entry  is  cleai  ly  eluci- 
dated. Many  new  and  valuable  special  forms  suggested.  156  pnges,  half 
roan.    Key  and  Blanks  also  nearly  ready, 

(3)  Now  Ready.  New  edition  of  Norton's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  com" 
pleted  by  the  addition  of  chapters  on  Organic  Chemistry,  Half  roan,  504 
pages,  i2mo. 

(4)  Ready  December  \^,  Oral  Lessons  in  Number.  For  Teachers.  By 
E.  E.  Whitk,  a.  M.  This  work  is  not  simply  a  Manual  for  Teachers,  but 
an  exhaustive  treatise  containing  the  Exercises  to  be  used  by  the  Teacher  in 
the  instruction  of  primary  classes  in  Number.  It  is  a  Complete  and  practical 
Guide,  indispensable  to  every  teacher  of  Arithmetic. 

(5)  Eclectic  School  Geometry.  A  revision  of  Evanses  School  Geom- 
etry^ by  J.  J.  Burns,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dayton,  O.,  formerly 
Ohio  State  School  Commissioner.  In  this  revision  the  work  is  made  to  con- 
form to  the  *'  New  Geometry,"  and  is  especially  adapted  to  High  Schools  by 
the  addition  of  numerous  exerciaei  and  original  demonstrations.  i2mo.,  half 
roan,  155  pages.  * 

(6)  Ready  Jan.  I,  1885.  Ray's  Astronomy,  revised  by  the  author,  S.H. 
Peabody,  Regent  of  University  of  Illinois,  and  adapted  to  the  progress  of  as- 
tronomical science.  All  recent  established  discovaiies  are  included,  especially 
those  relating  to  solar  and  planetary  physics.  I2mo.,  half  roan,  about  350 
pages. 

VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cin.  &  Nev*  ^ork. 

l9«fl 


LiTTELL's  Living  Age. 

^  rpHE  UVINO  AGE  has  been  published  for  more  thaa  forty 
I  X.   years,  and  has  met  with  continuous  commendation  and  success. 
A  WBEKI.T  M AOAZDnS, 
it  gives  fifty- two  numbers  of  sixty-four  pages  each,  or  more  than 

Three  and  a  Quarter  ThooMuid 
double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading>matter  yearly.     It  presents 
in  an  inexpensive  form,  considering  its  amount  of  matter,  and  with  a 
combined  freshness  and  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted. 

The  kit  Ksttjg,  Reritwi,  OritiaiBi,  Seriti  ud  Shot  Storiei,  &ketchn  tf  Tnnl  iii 

DiMorery,  Poetry,  Seieitifie,  Biognphieal,  Historical  uA  Political  hforBBtiN, 

from  the  entire  body  of  Foreigi  Periodical  Litenture,  ud  Ithi  tke 

FOREMOST  LIVING  WRITERS. 

The  ablest  and  must  cultivated  Intelleots,  in  every  department  of  Literatur^ 

Science,  Politics,  and  Art,  find  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe,  and 
especially  of  Great  Britain. 

The  JAving  Age*  /ormtHg  four  large  volumes  a  year^  furnishes,  from  the  great  sad 
generallv  inaccessible  mass  of  this  literature,  the  onlv  compilation  that,  while  within  the 
reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  it  embraces  whaterer 
is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent  value. 

It  \%  therefore  IndlspeDsable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  eTeoB 
or  intellectUHl  progress  oithe  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  general  int^H 


<^TS>^xk±!0\ 


gence  and  literary  taste. 


"  Nearly  the  whole  world  of  authors  and  writers  appear  in  Thk  Living  Age  in  their 
"best  moods  .  .Art,  science,  and  literature  find  fresh  and  eloquent  expression  in  irs  pages 
from  the  pens  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day ;  and  the  reader  is  kept  well  abreast  of  ue 
current  thought  of  the  9.ge.*'— Boston  yournal. 

"  It  has  now  for  manv  years  held  the  first  place  of  all  our  serial  publications.  .  .The 
only  possible  objection  that  could  be  urged  to  it  is  the  immense  amount  of  reading  it  gives. 
There  is  nothing  noteworthy  in  science,  art,  literature,  biography,  philosophy,  or  religioa. 
that  can  not  be  found  in  it.  .  .  Its  readers  are  supplied  with  the  best  literature  of  the 
dav. "—  TAr  Ckurckman,  Nnv  York. 

**  It  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  attractive  literary  companions  of  the  time,  and  it  may 
be  truthfully  and  cordially  said  that  it  never  offers  a  dry  or  valueless  page." — New  York 
Tribune. 

*'  Biography,  fiction,  science,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  travels,  whatever  men  are  iater- 
-ested  in.  are  all  found  here ;  and  it  is  truly  a  panoramic  exhibition  of  the  Living  Age. . .  k 
furnishes  more  for  the  money  it  costs  than  any  other  periodical  within  our  knowledge." 
—  The  H^aichman,  Boston, 

**  With  each  revolving  year  it  increases  in  value. . .  No  other  periodical  gives  to  divcrsi- 
■fied  a  view  of  current  literature." — Presbyterian  Banner.  Pittsburgh, 

"There  is  nothing  like  it.*'— Christian  at  IVork.  Sen-  Ycrk. 

**  It  has  for  us  an  interest  and  value  beyond  those  of  any  other  publication  Coming 
•once  a  week,  it  gives,  while  yet  fresh,  the  productions  of  the  foremost  writers  of  the 
Avf."— Montreal  Gazette 

*'  Through  its  pages  alone,  it  is  possible  to  be  as  well  informed  in  current  literatore  as 
oy  the  perusal  of  a  lonK  list  of  moTith\icn.'*—PAiladel/kia  M^irer. 

"  It  enables  the  reader  to  keep  pace  with  the  best  thought  and  literary  work  of  oar 
time'* — Christian  Union,  New  York. 

••  Foremost  of  the  eclectic  periodicals  "—New  York  World. 

"  Tt  furnishes  a  complete  compilation  of  an  indispensable  literature  "—Ckicago  Exfeming 
yournal. 

**  It  saves  not  only  time,  but  mone  •." — Pacific  Churchman,  San  francisco. 

**  It  has  become  iudispensable. "  —New  York  Obsetver. 

**  It  still  keeps  to  the  front,  as  the  best  of  all  magazines.  If  limited  to  but  one  publica- 
tion, we  vtrouli  infinitely  prefer  rH-<  Living  Age  to  all  others ...  It  stands  alone  in  its 
excellence." — Morning  Star,  ii^i/mington,  N.  C 

*'  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age.  "—Spectator,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

Published  wbskly  at  $8  oo  a  year,  free  of  postage. 

UarTO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  the  year  1895,  remitting  before  January  ut, 
the  numbers  of  1884  issued  after«the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions,  will  be  s^cnt  gratis. 

Olnb-PrioeB  for  the  Best  Home  and  Foreign  Literature. 

["  Possessed  of  Thb  Living  Agb  and  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  moatih- 
lies,  a  subscriber  will  find  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation" — PkUeuUipkkk 
Evening  Bulletin  ] 

For  $10.50,  Thb  Living  Agb  and  any  one  of  the  American  $4.00  Monthlies  (or  Hmrfer*M 
Weekly  or  Baaar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  postpaid:  or,  for  $9.50,  Thb  Livirg  Agb  vbA 
the  St   Nicholas  or  Lippincott's  Monthly,  

is-it  Address,  L1TTEI.I.  ft  CO.,  Boiiton. 


S  O  TJ_T  IK  I  • 
J.  M.  &I.  R-AJELRO^D. 

Shortest  ,9est,  and  Most  Popular  Line  to 

Loaisville,  Nashville,  Memphis,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  Mobile  &  New  Orleans.. 

It  is  obvifusly  to  the  advantaj^e  of  passrnf^ers  going  South  to  purchase 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.     The  facilities  offered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  eL'gant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  St.  Louis  and  I^uis— 
Tille  daily.     These  are  rare  advantages.     Speed  and  safely. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  will 
answtr^  **y€9,  always  take  the  old  relialile'* 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R. 

For  in  fur  mat  ion,  as  to  rates,  rcuie,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ap- 
ply to  H.  R.  DERING,  Ass't  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapoli>,  Ind. 
Office  northeast  comer  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Hates  Huuse, 

JA.S.  McCREA,  Manager,  Columbus,  O. 
6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE    FISHING-    LINE. 

Graiid  •♦•  Rapids  •♦•  ^  •♦•  Iiidiaiia  •♦•  i(ailroad, 

THE  DIRECT  ROUTE   TO 
TBAVEBSB  CITT,  PETOSKBT,  BCACKINAC,  MABQITICTTK, 

And  (;ther  Delightful  Health  and  Summer  Resorts  ni' 

NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 

And  the  Celebrated  Troui  and  Grayling  Streams,  Beautiful  Lakes  and  Grand 
Forests  of  this  Famous  Country. 

Thr  Watkrs  of  Northern  Michigan  are  unsurpassed,  if  equaled,  in  the  abundance 
,  and  great  variety  of  fish  contained. 

Brook  Trout  abound  In  the  streams,  and  the  famous  Ambrican  Grayuko  is  found 
only  in  these  waters. 

THR  Trout  Skason  begins  May  ist  and  ends  September  zst.  Thr  Grayling  Srason 
opens  June  ist  and  ends  November  ist. 

Huack  Bass  Pikr,  Pickhrel,  and  Muskaloncur  also  abound  in  large  numbers  in  the  ' 
many  lakes  and  laKelets  of  this  territory. 

Tak  V  Your  Family  with  You.  The  scenery  of  the  North  Woods  and  Lakes  is  very 
beautiful.    The  air  is  pure,  dry  and  bracing 

Thr  ClimaTR  is  peculiarly  beneficial  t«  those  suffering  wiib  Hay  Fivtr  and  Asthmatic 
Aff^tiont 

Nkw  Hotrls  with  all  modem  improvements  have  been  erected,  as  well  as  many  extan- 
cive  additions  to  the  older  ones,  which  will  guarantee  ample  Accommodationt /or  All, 

The  completion  ot  this  line  to  Mackinaw  City  forms  the  most  direct  route  to  Mackinac, 
St.  Ignace,  and  in  connection  with  the  Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marquette  R.  R.  to  Hough- 
ton,  Hancock,  Marquette.  Negaunee,  L'Anse,  and  all  poinU  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michi^n. 

Uunng  the  season  Round  Trip  Excursion  Tickets  will  b*  Sold  at  Low  Rates,  and  at- 
tractive tmin  facilities  offered  to  Tourists  and  Sportsmen. 

For  Tourists'  Guide,  Time  Cards  and  Folders,  giving  full  information,  address, 

C.  L.  IX>GKWOOD» 

6^  Cfn'l  Pass'r  Agents  Grand  Rapids,  Mick, 


T 


Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 


BARNES'    BRIEF 


The  most  instructive  and  entertaining  work  of  the  kind  ever 
placed  before  the  educational  public.  Elegantly  printed,  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  substantially  bound.  Contains  632  pages.  240  illus- 
trations, and  34  rhromo  maps. 

Just  selected  over  all  competition  for  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  of 
the  State,  to  the  members  of  which  copies  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  jti.6o.     Address. 

A.  S.  BABNES  &  CO..  Publishers. 

9  34  &  36  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


I.B.&W 


THE  6RFIIT  THROUGH  ROUn 

BETWEEN   THE 

EAST.  WEST,  NORTH,  and  SOUTH. 

The  Great  Throui^h  Route  is  n  -imt  Completed  and  in 
Full  Operation,  Kunning 

j\mii  mmm  turn  Saiij, 

AS   mOLLOTVS: 


1.  ^ 


:^l*,.'^. 


i«.\.' 


/Ar 


THREE  SOLID  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Indianapolis  and  Peoria. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus,  Indianapolis  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Indianapolis.  Peoria  and  Decatur. 
TWO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky.  Dayton  and  Cincinnati. 
THREE  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Sandusky,  Springfield  and  Columbus. 
FOUR  1  RAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columhus,  Spnngfield,  Davton  and  anciniiatL 
T»VO  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  between  Columbus.  Springfield,  IndfanapolU  &  Chicago. 
Witji  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars  on  Night  Trains,  and  Elegant  Parlor  and  Mod- 
eru  Day  Coaches  on  Day  Trains      Its  track  is  laid  with  Heavy  Steel  Rail, 
thoroughly  ballasted,  with  easy  grades  and  few  curves. 
Traversing  as  it  does  the  heart  of  the  three  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  IlUnoa, 
uniting  in  close  business  relationship  the  capital  cllies  of  the  first  and  second,  with  tke 
second  city  of  the  third,  and  passing  through  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  citiet 
and  towns  in  each,  and  withal  its  central  location,  makes  it  the 

Shortest  and  Most  Desirable  Boute  between  the  £ast  and  West. 
THROUGH  TICKETS  and   BAGGAGE  CHECKS  to  all  PRINCIPAL  PJINTS, 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  W£8T, 
can  be  obtained  at  any  ticket  office  of  the  I,  B.  &  W.  R'y,  also  via  this  route  at  all  rafl 
road  oflSces  throughout  the  country.  Rates  always  as  low  as  the  lowest.  Don't  purchaie 
tickets  to  any  point  without  without  first  consulting  the  agents  of  the  I.,  B  ft  W.  R'y. 
Particular  advantages  offered  to  Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourist  Tickets  ts  aB 
points  reached  by  any  line. 
Passenger  Trains  leave  Indianapolis  as  follows : 

Peoria  Division^  7:45  a.  m.,  1:30  p.  m.,  11:15  '•  **• 
St..  Louis  Division,  8:ao  a.  m.|  zi:io  p  m. 
Midrlle  Division,  4:40  a.  m.,  11:25  a.  m.,  7:00  p.  m. 
C.  H.  HENDEliSON,  H.  M.  BR0N80N, 

General  Manager.  General  Ticket  A   1. 

7-tf  GEO.  BUTLER,  General  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THH  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  CObNTY,  IND. 

Springr  Term  begrins  Mareh  80,  1885. 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  8«  1885.  .      Winter  Term  Jan.  5,  1885. 


THR££  COLL£GIAT£  COUR8£S. 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;   2.  The  Course  in  Modern  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,    a    Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday 
Morning,  September  3,  1885.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present 
themseWes  two  days  earlier. 

Tuition  Free.     Contingent  Fee.  I5  per  term.     Library  Fee  required  of  all, 

1 1. 00.     Fees  must  h^  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer,  LEMUEL  MOSS,  President, 

WM.  W.  SPANGLER,  Secretary.  *  9-iy 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  $1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  $1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  [Jor  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Fatten,  and  others,  II.75 
WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER.  75 

W6  have  the  largest  «tock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  moAthly 
lUt  of  new  books  to  an?  one  sending  his  address. 

i-tt  18  West  Washington  Street 


PElER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailcrs 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Ofgnts*  Furnishing  Goods^  Trunks  &  ValisQa 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BvciuBiri!:  Bf:i.i.  fouhdbt. 

BUiMi»hU  in  1C37. 
Baperlor  Bella  of  Copper  nad  TIzl 
Bouatcd  with  the  besiSotaryKanc- 
Inga,  r«r  Chmrtke;  ScHooU,  /Viniu, 
FactoriM,  (VHft  BouMa,  Fin  Alarmt, 
Tomr  Clodb,  Cktmut,  Me.  VnllT 
Warranted. 

llliuiraiaa  CAtalegM  Mai  FrM. 

TAHBITZEIf  A  TIFT, 

m  »ad  IM  BMt  8«Mod  8«^0lailaaaL 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

AND  BXJSXJNJSSa    11V»7X7U7S. 
VALPARAISO,  INDIANA, 

Wisbflft  Its  pairon*  and  all  Interested  In  the  Canim  o[  f'Ain^twn^ 

To  the  School  the  past  year  has  been  one  uf  uiilbujuJ  |>rvM|»eKtr,  acid  ih*  pruaf^^ct*  iir 
the  faiure  were  neyt- r  more  flallcriug. 

The  institution  has  eoioved  a  Krowth  and  pr(j*fHTllv  uiifmrstlleled  in  thf^  hitta^jdl 
■ohooLf.  It  was  orgHDiieJ  September  16th,  187a,  with  35  i»tudeiit«  tn  atieEHiitiioa.  TW 
number  has  grown  until  now  this  is  the 

LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UN  TED  STATES, 

For  this  remarkable KTowi h  there  are  manjr  reamii.K:.    Tli4i  [irlnnlr^il  >>ne,  httwevvT^  ^  thai 

The  School  Aocommodates  Itself  to  the  Wantt  of  the  People, 

Instead  of  •-•luiM'liine  iht'm  tn  aci'ommodate  tb^ni>H-Jvk->  tt;  tin  Ti)  vbitiiiLiiiti  •mvit  ui  la- 
stltutioo  Three  Thinga  Were  Neoeaaary : 

Ist  Th  t  the  School  (KMsen  ihe  same  advaijLiigi*^,  am]  iliat  I  he  work  Una  »h«ircMjfk  fta 
at  the  «>1Ut>r  and  endowed  institution!).  2d.  Th:it  thii  irark  hr*  prui-i-rlir  ftrraii|;t-«L  M 
That  the  exiK'nses  be  made  lewi  than  at  any  other  nUva,  TLmi  w»  h«V«  —  -  ■j-^-'irl 
these  three  p  'ints  is  acknowledsed  by  all. 

THB  FOLLOWING  COURSES  OF  SXrOV  HA%"l!:  BEE^  ARlL.%XaKDl 
Preparatory.  Teachers*,  collegiate,  Special  ieif^rrce,  Engineering,  Penineiislilp.  i|^ 
eution.  Fine  Art,  Music,  law.  Literature,  '<ejegriphic  i^honagr^phic  and  Ile«ie«; 
Each  Department  is  independent  withiu  itself,  &ii4  ihe  f.ict  ibut  iln-fr'  nrm  oiher  d^ 
partmeuts  than  the  Teaeberb',  makes  this  none  ttae  leits  a  Spe«tnl  School  for  T 


The  same  is  true  of  each  department.  While  tiiuh  ta  indepenrlf^nt.  of  the  oLh^TiN,  y^ 
the  Ktudent  may  select  a -pari  of  his  »tudies  frun  one  iti^paritueiit,  and  a  part  Iwvm 
another,  without  extra  charge.  This  is  a  ft-ature  tfrne  in  v»^i^in\it  c^tumetMliihte  Vntm 
the  h*irinningof  thesctioo]  none  but  ex p^ri*'n(?e4  tHii^h^ni  hav^)  tteen  empK^yed.  Nev^ 
gpedaliata  are  Provided  for  each  Department. 

We  do  QUI  ctUi  atientioo  Ut  this  buasiingly,  but  [y^r.  .u<«e  U  U  nuppuned  that  nr  i  i  ti1te>i 
are  employed  in  endowed  institu I iunsouly.  A  nj>»r^Lx^iHplt^te  Library  EhMD  is  f^^uhd  |E 
any  other  Normal  School  has  been  furnished,  au<1  an  iibuTadnnrv  of  apfr^rfltt^  ftrr  tbt 
elucidation  of  every  subject  lias  been  supplied.  In  sbori,  tni  ejcpieBae  ha^  bc^n  apansd  la 
proTiding  everything  that  would,  in  any  way,  ^dvani^  the  fntut^est  of  i<ilstdeuii^ 

THB  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  WOBK  18  SATISFACTORY.  WT^Lle  W9 
have  roKuliir  course?*  <f  ittudy,  und  where  it  is  ui  ml  po^Hbii-,  ilji-  ttudt^nE  wiij  d<^  vt:h  w 
pursue  irmie  one  of  them,  yet  the  school  reati/'^"  tlm!  iht'^^r^  are  TU0U8ANIjS  Of 
YOUNO  PEXJPLE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  THE  MlJ^  EY  NiAl  THt  TIML  u>  lake  Krcguly 
course,  but  wish  to  purMie  s|>eciHl  subicts,  anrt  tiiii-^c  »r(Hri>)  h;  Ui.y«l  ai  i^uch  L}nin>  ««  ai« 
convenient  for  them.  THE  LARGE  MAJOKITY  i  ih'  TKaC  HEtlH  eir.^  engag'^  lit  tlt^ 
profession,  the  greater  putiou  of  the  year,  but  d^  ^^n'  i<<  iiij|iir<iVit  tLuLlr  ^a^tiod!!,  by  fnm' 
tlnuluft  a  course  of  stiidr,  orin  reviewing;  auHiri,  ihi'  f%  IhhiI  riieei^  Uie  iraiir«  Mf  m  tmftfff 
daas  of  People  who  have  not  hid  the  OpikortuiiLty  of  Attending  School  vblif 

Joiing.  The4e  realiKiiik!  l lie  need  of  Home  ediiaiiiMC],  and  koowtipi?  ihm  tti«*y  lutiii  COII- 
[ENCE  AT  THE  VERY  BE<ilNNING OF  AiUTH METIC,  UKAMM A  K,  rt*. .  y^S  har- 
im;  an  MTersion  to  entering  the  piiiuarv  classes  hi  ihe  jMihJic  N^hivjU  c^iii  I'viMf^  bele  ma4 
enter  clHSsen  compfieed  of  students  of  their  own  ;i^^'-,  and  afage  of  a4t}irif-«m^T<t.  To  a^ 
eommodate  :ili  of  theite  ditl'erent  >mtdej<,  we  ory^.tn-r.-  ai  the  begtuiitnit  of  <  Terv  '«nn,  t^ 
not  at  the  iM'Kluning  only,  but  at  ditferent  pi^nxMl!;  during  ihv  lertu,  Sogihflina,  lui^ 
vanced.  Peaular,  Special,  and  Review  Classci 

STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIMK,  SKI. RCT  THEIR  OWN  ?^TUr>EaL 
BEUIN  WHERE  THEY  WISH  ANl»  ADVAN4JK  A^  KAPUtLY  AH  THET  MAY  l^fc> 
SIRE.  Tht^>be  are  advantages  which  can  not  be  ofR^rril  I2i  SCHOOLS  TiiAT  HAYS 
A  SMALL  A TTEN DANCE 

The  Expenses  are  Hnoh  Less  Than  at  Aut  Other  Place ! 

In  order  t4>  acc-otuplisb  this  we  liave  erecii-d.  liumeroLi^  ^irjiir<'ii»g  hi)ii-S<>^  and  hmfm 
arranged  and  fumiKhed  the  i«^mii  sucm  as  no  uiiiu^eri^iHU  ji^irii*^  miuld  do.  (rrkod  ^cw^i 
and  weH-fiiriii«hed  rooms,  $1.70  «o  f  I  90  per  w«»ek— never  exr^-^+flin)!  fht*  laiter*  TujLii.ie, 
|R  |ier  form.  No  other  ini-t  Hut  Ion  in  rh"  land  uMiish^^  >^  •|ii.t1:  mvr>intnr><Ul&iiui  at  ani^ 
thing  like  ii*  low  rates.  We  invite  tha  most  l>uir  .ui^'b  loTvMiKiM"n  In  4d<{iiSoii  tn  tlb» 
ab<»ve,  ihest(id<-nt  hii;*  the  ad  Tan  luge  of  one  of  tHi*-  Jllojtt  i,'auip1«i«  HitJilu«a«  Col- 
leffea  In  the  Land,  Without  »  xtra  CharK^^ 

While  many  seh  ols  advrrilse  a  bu.«du<8S  c«"Ui!v  in  ri^niiriiion  with  the:1i  work,  r«l 
Qone  of  them  hrtve  ever  attempted  anvthing  llkt-  .is  4'KU!oaiTe  a  Qnurse  u  1«  found  lin% 

The  result  of  all  these  advantages  is  that  no  aHi^r  Mjh'ni^l  of  tqtidt  itae  that  hiia  oo^- 
third  as  many  students  FILLING  RF^PONSthLK  POSITIOK^,  ant^  Uiat  ibe  dii^mfiA 
for  teachers,  and  busineee  men  trained  here  is  alwiiy»  fit  greater  t-han^we  can  cLifipTy 

OA.t.  H31JT1DA.R 

Second  Winter  term  will  open  January  16;  Spring  term,  March  30;  Sqiuchs 
June  8;  Fall  term.  August  26. 
For  further  Infonnatioo  send  for  Catalogne,  which  wlU  be  mulled  frt^e. 
9^  Address,  H.  B.  BROWN.  PrinalpaU  ^r  Q,  P.  RIH5EY,  Aj»«lftie  Fris« 
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PUBLISHES  THE  OFFIOAL   DECISIONS    OF  THB 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

<««- ►■  ■■  -^ »» 


Our  Superintendents  of  Public  Inslruc-  \ 
t'on.     H.   M.  Skinner * 

A  few  Hours  with  Educational  Journals  i 

Hon.  E.  E.  While ^   ' 

Primary  Arithmetic.     Carrie  B.  Sharp...  12 

Concerning  Pronunciation.    Emma  Mont.  I 

McRae ^ **    I 

Primary  DEfAKTMENT—  , 

Primary  RcadinK '^    | 

How  to  keep  the  little  ones  employed 

during  study  hours  ^'     i 

DEPARTMgj^T  or  Pruagoc;y  — 

Answers  to  .Statclio.ir.l  Qu^^^'^"' '^4 

^ver-CoverniPK  

Aimless  Criticfini 

1'he  Theory  of  Method  in  Ke;.d.ng-n 


Houiird  S.^ndison    

Oral   Kc,uii..g-in.      Jceph  Carharl.. 

Sub,cHptfon  Price,    .^^1  r.O  Per  Annunu 


OFKiciAL  Dhpartmen  r— 

Pay  for  Attending  To-jvuship  TniUtule*  55 
State  or  Life  License  ....,,...-.,... -».*.-*"■   35 

Editorml — 

blaic  Normal ..•-•^ * "'"'  "^ 

This  Number -. -  -    ■   3^* 

"Professor" ^' 

Sliade  Trees 3^ 

Answers  to  Slate  Board  Questions    y} 

QUKSTIONS  AND  ANSWEHS  — 

Stale  Board  Questions 4° 

Answers  to  Slate  Board  Questions 4^ 

Miscellany — 

Programme  for  Township  Inslitutes 5* 

27     I     Personal '^ 

..  28    i    O'-ituary  — Piof.  S.   K.   Ho^hnir  -M 

Popular  Si  ieiKc 

H.K.lc    I 


53 


3'^     I      Imi   innss  Nouses , 

33  Nuv.    Allvcrtl^>•-•|Jl<-•»'l^ 


• 64 

6-j  t'-  li 


Five  or  more  Copies,  $1.25  each 
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Tbe  Potter  Blackboard  Material  it  upplied  on  the  brown  mobtab  on  the  wall,  in  the  same  mam 
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Th  E  N  Ew  Stan  dardT  i  me. 

A  FULL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  NEW  TIME-STANDARD. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  NEW  COLORED  MAP,  WILL 

BE  F^OUND  IN  THE  HIGHER,NUMBER  OF 

APPLETONS' 

^nierican  Standard  Geograpl^ies 

A  Comprehensive  Course,  In  two  Books,  for  Graded  Schools. 

APPLETONS'  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY   .-     >- _  $0.35  .   $0.55 
APPLETONS'  HIGHER  GEOGRAPHY    -----       .75        i.as 


APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  ^^ere  consuucied  in  accordance   wiih  ihe 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  contain  ju^l  ihe  Limoiuu  ami  kind  ot  knowU 
eilj^e  on  ihi^  suLjcui  ii  i»i  vhuiild  be  given  in  a  school  course. 
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APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  cnmbine  l)eaiity  of  illustralion  and  typo- 
graphy with  every  element  of  mechanical  superiority. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  retain  the  useful,  discard  the  useless. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  embody  a  natural  and  philosophical  system 

t>i  iiiNiiiiclion. 
APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  are  up  to  date,  statistically,  artUlically.  and 

e<tuc.itii»Haiiy. 
APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  promptly  record  all  geographical  changes. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  are,  in  the  best  and  highest  sens«,  the  books 

ol  ihe  periv^i. 
APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  have  already  become  what  their  title  indi- 

caio,  me  standard. 


A  specimen  cc  py  of  Appletons'  Higher  Geography,  containing  the   New  Tiine-5tAnd- 
ard,  for  examination,  will  be  forwarded,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  introduction  price. 
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The  Putter  Blackboard  Matt-riul  is  uppH^^^  on  the  bbown  mortar  on  the  wall,  in  the  same  manner 
Iho  ordinary  Hard  Finish,  making  a  superior  BlacklKmrd  of  the  thickness  of  one-eighth  of  ^^^^^^^ 
d  the  difficulty  now  met  with  in  cracking  and  scaling  of  the  painted  or  liq^iid  dated  board  is  en   re  y  | 
ercome. 

OLD  BOARDS  can  be  made  as  good  as  new  by  using  this  material.  ^^^^ 

It  is  put  up  in  packages  of  various  sizes,  requiring  about  six  pounds  of  the  material  to  a  aqua 
ird  of  surface,  and  can  be  successfully  applied  by  any  good  plasterer. 

We  make  the  following  claims  for  the  Totter  Blackboard  over  all  others:  ^^^^ 

Ist.  CHEAPNESS.    Its  co^t  compares  favorably  i^lih  the  ordinary  painted  or  liquid  da  ^^ 

2d.    DURABILITY.  It?  thickness  will  insure  its  lasting  for  a  long  period  of  years  withou  rene 

3d.  13UPEBIOBITY.   It  makes  a  5w»^f/t  and  perfect  marking  surface,  and  the  chal    vuAt 
ally  and  completely  eniaefl,  causing  710  divit  in  the  .ichool-nM/m. 

We  recommend  the  CougJilin  Kraser  with  Cotton  Pad  for  use  on  our  Board. 
For  further  information,  address, 

\MER1CAN  SOAPSTONE  FINISH  CO.,1 
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a«  the  ordioary  Hard  Flniah,  making  a  superior  BIackl>oard  of  the  thickness  of  one-eighth  of  an  Indi, 
and  the  dllHculty  now  met  with  in  cracHng  and  icoLing  of  the  yairded  or  Uq}iid  tUited  board  la  entirelj 
overcome. 

OLiD  BOABDS  can  be  made  aa  good  as  new  bj  ualog  this  material. 

It  la  put  up  in  packages  of  various  sites,  requiring  about  six  pounds  of  the  material  to  a  sqaar 
yard  of  stirface,  and  can  be  ancceaaf  ully  applied  by  any  good  plasterer.    Price  6  cents  per  pound. 
We  make  the  following  claims  for  the  Potter  Blackboard  over  all  others: 

lat.  CHEAPNESS.    Its  cost  cemparea  favorably  wUh  the  ordinary  painted  or  liquid  sUted  board 
2d.  I>UBABIUTT.  lu  thickness  will  insure  ita  lasting  for  a  long  period  of  years  without  renewa 
3d.  BUPEBIOBITT.  It  makea  a  mcoth  and  perfect  marking  surface,  and  the  chalk  mark  can  I 
easily  and  completely  erased,  causing  no  dutt  in  the  Mchootrroom. 

We  recommend  the  Congblio  Eraser  with  Cotton  Pad  for  use  on  our  Board. 
For  farther  information,  address, 

AMERICAN  SOAPSTONE  FINISH  CO 


P.  O.  BOX,  S5. 


I^fovidenoe,    H«   !• 
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Eclectic  Educational  Scnifs. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Rtiiif  Ut  ivf   . 

J'. 

Ri!s4y  m  Juno: 

En 

BXi:..    '■ 

flc«dj  In  June : 

''-              uHfL  >cn  IHU, 

la  ti  Nsuj 

NOW  HKADV; 

Hand  Book  nf  IT^wBoJertic  iv^Riiiiaiij 
Bchv.  r       "  viRflf}  Algebra,      , 

^i4d*B  Now  I> 


'norj^  rDYifltiiJ 


^n^UMHTTr 


NEV. 


The  Popular  Standards: 


aiuvL, 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  4  CO.,  Publishers,  Gin*  4  New  VorH 


msmwif;^^ 


Kumber  6. 


PUBUSHXS  THK  OFFICIAL  DSaSIONS  OF  THB 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


-^mr 


-^^^ 


-H^TATITiTC  OTT  CONTTESNXS— 


Our'Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction. 

George  Washington    Hoss,   LL.    D. 

Hubert  M.  Skinner 295 

Some  old  EnglisH  Schoolmasters— Alcuin. 

James  Baldwin 3o» 

Health  of  the  Teacher;  How  impaired, 

How  Preserved.    Geo.  L.  Curtis 310 

D«FAKTM«HT  OF  PEDAGOGY 

Elemenury  Instruction 3«5 

Teachers'  Reading  Circle 317 

Transitions 3»** 

Defects  in  Language  Instrucuon 319 

What  Was  it? « i^x 

Peimabv  Dbpaktmbmt— 
The    Kindergarten— Its    Relation    to 
Pubhc  Education.   Mrs.  A..  K.  Cooper 

Blaker 3" 

OrriciAL  Dbpaetmbnt— 
Taxes  of  Persons  Transferred  for  School 

Purposes « 31° 

Recovery  of  Unpaid  Taxes  of  Trans- 
ferred Persons 331 

Subacr/pt/on  Prtat,  $1.60  Per  Annum, 


Editoeia  l— 

Items ...^ 33« 

National  Educational  Association 33a 

The  State  Superintendency 333 

Official  Letter  to  Trustees » 334 

Northern  Indiana  Norn.<«.  335 

Questions  and  Answbbs— 

Sute  Board  QuesUons 33^ 

Answers  to  State  Board  Questions »..339 

Gems  of  Thought 34» 

Miscellany— 

Brief  Items 34' 

Sute  Normal  School  Notes 344 

Normal  Institutes... ...jl 33' 

Grammar  or  What  T 344 

Personal 34S 

Book  Table 34^ 

Business  Notices 34' 

Ftfm  or  mora  Ooplw,  $1,26  •aoh 


Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

W.  A.  BELL,  Editor  ^  Publisher, 

aBO.  p.  BROWN,  Associate  Editor. 

Centered  ««  '*  Seeond-ClMi  Matter,"  at  the  Pott-Office,  Indi*&apolU,Ind.3 


55chool  De  .     t  Appai*; 


1(1  r  ^fo;rtTi  ,rmT  M^[4:rt»i 


tiJ/      -'TTR 


HRASSia& 
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PURCHASER 


^  our  r 


THh(M'KAhFril\(V 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Ready  in  May: 

ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.  Entirely  New.  By 
Prof.  E.  F.  Brown.  Profuseljr  Illustrated  with  engravings  and  colored  plates. 
Adapted  to  Common  and  High  Schools.  About  208  pp.  Full  Cloth.  Intro- 
duction and  sample  copy  price  80  cents.     Exchange  price  50  cents. 

Ready  in  June: 

ECLECTIC  PRIMARY  HISTORY  of  thb  UNITED  STATES.  By 
£dward  S.  Ellis.  The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  primary  history  pub- 
lished. Move  than  lOO  illustrations  by  the  best  artists.  About  208  pp.  Square 
13  mo.,  hf.  nmn,  cloth  sides.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price  50  cents; 
exchange  price  30  cents. 

Ready  in  June: 

ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING.  Industrial  and  Free  Hand 
Drawing.  By  Miss  Christina  Sullivan,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Cin- 
cnnuati  Public  Schools.    In  12  Numbers. 


KOW  READY:  im/^C^M^. 


Hand  Book  of  IFew  Eoleotio  P(mman8liip» 


Hewett'8  Pedagogy, 

BclLiiyler'B  BeriBod  Algefara, 

Bay's  Sew  Teat  Examples  in  Arithmetic, 

Murdooli'a  Plea  for  Spoken  Language, 

Thalheimer's  Qeneral  History,  revised, 

Sadd's  ITew  Elocntion,     .       .       . 

NEW  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES.     Tmo  Book  Series, 

best.    Adopted  for  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Jersey 
City,  etc. 

WHITE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS.     Two  Book  Serits,     Uniting  Oral  and 
Written  Processes,  and  Embodying  the  Inductive  Method. 

NEW  ECLECTIC  PENMANSHIP.     Revised  and  re-engraved. 


8     50 


100  _ 
100 
36 
100 

1  ao 

100 

The  latest  and 


The  Popular  Standards: 

McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS,  SPELLER  and  CHARTS, 
RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
THALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES, 
SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS,  etc. 
CATALOGUE  FBKK  ON  APPLICATION. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cm.  ANewYork. 


Sheldon'<XtCo's  New  Text-Bool 


1      ^         ^- 


MODERN  SCHOOL  READEI 


Olit 


gMKNr*;  or  Gn 


J K A  I'll  k  I 


M  I  r; 


i_fi.'. 


MP. 


JUIiT. 


/ 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

««; »— ^ m^^^ 


Our  SupeH  a  ceil  dents  ar  Public  [nstrnctionK 
B^mtab^s   Com II    Hobbs.     Hubert  M 
Skinner.,... ^«,, «....,.. '-3^9 

Health  of  the  Teacher;  How  Impalredj 
How  Preserved.     Rev.  Geo.  L.  Curiis  357 

AHitoJ   Experience,     I?\  Treudley^ *-^^3 

PRIfrMaV  DEPARTMalfT— 

Gcographicjul  Study 3,65 

Devices  for  Primary  Work  , .....366 

DepaHTMIMT  of   PH&AOOGV 

The  Recitation.. 5^5 

The  Rcadm^f  tjrcic *...,.,...„. «,-37<? 

On  Teaching  Geography...,,,. jja 

Official  DHt*ARTS<HwT— 
The  Age  of  ApplicinCs  foi-  License  ....  374 
Examinatioii  in  Larec  Ouei "-374 

Rights  of  Teachers. ..*... „..,..„ »..„.. 37s 

State  SupftrintendcnlK.  *,,..,.. .., .376 


N alio nal  Ed  Licatirtniil  Associaition ^77 

Gems  of  Thought.,,., .,,.....,,....3ja 

Questions  and  AKSwaiia— 

Stale  Bo*rd  Questions.. „. *.» 379 

Aoiwert  to  State  Hoard  Qaeations,. 3^^ 

MlSCBt-LAHY  — 

Brief  Items , 3^5 

StitL-  J4ormaL.. - ^S? 

StAte  Teacher*'  Reading  Circle^. 2,^^ 

Conventi  JR  cf  Coumv  Superinte(ideiiti..j9'5 

Answers  to  Board  Questions «-39* 

Course  of  Study ...„.«.« -39' 

Personal..,,.. ....^-^KS 

Popular  Scieuce.  ..** "— - — ■  - ^^"^ 

Normal  Institute*... ,*.-..-* *"- ^^ 

Book  T*bte --* -—4^' 

Busiiit:^  Noticiss. -* "*^ *^ 

Flv9  or  ffiOM  C0pte3,  97,25  •«€* 


Indianapolis,  Ind-i 

W.  A.  BELL,  Editor  #  Publisher, 

GEO.  p.  BROWN,  Associate  Editor. 


School  Desksf  Appara 


Cil 


BLACKDOAI 


^gj    &RmS£RS. 


PURCHASERS? 

Pianos  niifl  Oraans 


t^t  aor  priceii  and  ttnxi^ 
is  the  liUfesi  bi  tbe  5tAte  m* 

.;«  or  wrHe  (or  |uir 


THE0.PFAFFL1N&LO.J 

u2  aitd  84  North  Penntylr^nin  %u^*'^ 


JULY. 


/ 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


— ►T-AJ3LK   OW   CON'TJffiI»^TS*— 


Our  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction. 
Barnabas    Coffin    Hobbs.     Hubert  M. 
Skinner 349 

Health  of  the  Teacher;  How  Impaired, 
How  Preserved.     Rev.  Geo.  L.  Curtis  357 

A  Bitot  Experience.     F.  Treudley 363 

Primary  Department— 

Geographical  Study 365 

Devices  for  Primary  Work 366 

Department  of  Pbdagggy- 

The  Recitation 36S 

The  Reading  Circle... 370 

On  Teaching  Geography 372 

Official  Departmrnt— 

The  Age  of  Applicants  for  License 374 

Examination  in  Large  Cities 374 

EditoriaI'— 

Rights  of  Tc.ichers 375 

State  Superintendents 376 

Subterfpthn  Price,  $1.60  Per  Annum, 


National  Educational  Association 377 

Gems  of  Thought 378 

Questions  and  Answers— 

State  Board  Questions 379 

Answers  to  State  Board  Questions^ 382 

Miscellany — 

Brief  Items 385 

State  Normal - 3^7 

State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 388 

Convention  of  County  Superintendents. .390 

Answers  to  Board  Questions 391 

Course  of  Study 39^ 

Personal 395 

Popular  Scieuce 399 

Normal  Institutes 4°* 

Book  Table  „ ~ 4o» 

Business  Notices 4°* 

Five  or  mor9  Copies,  $h26  each 


Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

i^^  W.  A.  BELL,  Editor  ^  Publisher, 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  Associate  Editor. 

CEnlffed  u  "Becontl-Clajis  Slatter,"  at  the  PoHt-Offlcc,  IndianapoU»,Ind.] 


Sheldon  &  Go's  New  Text-Books. 

SHBLDOisr  &  0O.?8 

MODERN  SCHOOL  READERS, 

Ana  containing  about  one-third  more  reading-matter  than  any  other  fire-Book  Series^ 
Bound  in  our  New  Patent  Binding,  all  the  leaves  are  secured  by  riveU  passed  thitmi^ 
plates  of  mefal.  They  will  WKAR  AB  irr  twice  as  lonc  as  books  bound  in  tbe  orduuzy 
way.  All  NEW  words  in  the  lower  Readers  in  Black-faced  Tsrpe.  TThe  series  is 
UNUSUALLY  WELL  GRADED.  The  Language  Lessons  and  Elliptical  Exercises  are  of  the 
greatest  value.  A  COMPLETE  VOCABULARY  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Third« 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  Readers.  The  Illustration?  are  yery  elegant.  The  Memory  Gems 
are  very  valuable. 

II. 
SHELDON'S  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC.    First.  Book.     With  from 

3,000  to  4,000  well  graded  examples,  suiuble  for  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Grades. 

Introductory  price,  30  cents. 
Second  Book,    With  from  5,000  to  6,000  well  graded  examples,  suited  for  Sixth,  Seventh, 

and  Eighth  Grades.    Introductory  price,  35  cents. 
These  books  contain  examples  of  every  nature  and  kind,  and  ought  to  have  a  place  in 
all  our  schools. 

III. 
PATTERSON'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR.    With  I  ractical  Exercises.    Intro- 

ductory  price,  50  cents. 
PATTERSON'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  SPELLER.    Introductory  price,  x8  cents, 
COLTON'S   NEW.  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,     Bound  in  full  cloth,  and  with 

our  new  patent  binding. 
OLNEY'S  ARITHMETICS.     (Two-Book  Series.) 

H  I  G  H'ER'To  O  K  S. 
I. 

SHAW'S  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN   LITERATURE. 

Revised  Edition. 
JttstMeady:    THE  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.    EnHrefy  new.    The  whole  book 

brought  down  to  date  and  greatly  improved.     Introductory  price,  $i.2C. 
SHAW'S  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,     $1.35. 

»'  •«  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.     $1.20. 

II. 

Avery's  Complete  Series  on  the  Natural  Sciences. 

AVERY'S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.     (In  Press.^ 
**  ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,     ^i.io. 

"  «  CHEMISTRY.    |i.io. 

"  COMPLETE  CHEMISTRY.    Embracing  Organic  Chemistfy.     ^140. 

Teachers*  Handbook  for  both  the  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  have  been  prepared. 

HILL'S  RHETORIC  AND  LOGIC. 

HILL'S   ELEMENTS  OF   RHETORIC  AND  COMPOSITION.       (New   Edition 

just  ready.)     $1.00. 
HILL'S  SCIENCE  of  RHETORIC,  ^i.oo.    HILL'S  ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC,  |i.oa 

OLNEY'S  NEW  GEOMETRY.    $1.25.    It  is  the  most  elennt  and  best  Geometiy 
ever  published.     The  diagrams  are  in  white  lines  on  a  black  ground. 

OLNEY'S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  ALGEBRA.     72  cents. 

"  COMPLETE    *'  •*  "  New  Edition.     $1.10. 

»«"Send  for  CiAulars,  Catalogue*,  and  Specimen  Pages. 

SHELDON"  &  COMI*.AJSr5r 
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CHEAPEST, 

'       MOST  DURABLE, 

BEST. 

INDORSED  BY  ALL  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

WHEREVER  USED. 


The  Potter  Blackboard  BCaterial  ia  appUed  on  the  bsown  mobtar  on  the  wall,  in  the  same  rnannei 
ai  the  ordinary  Hard  Finiah,  making  a  superior  Blackboard  of  the  thicknesa  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
and  the  dlAcaltj  now  met  with  in  crooking  and  scdUng  of  the  painUd  or  liquid  Omt^d  board  ia  entirely 
ovensome. 

OLD  BOABDS  can  be  made  as  good  as  new  by  using  this  material. 

It  ia  pat  up  in  packages  of  rarioas  slses,  requiring  abont  six  pounds  of  the  material  to  a  sqnara 
yard  of  surface,  and  can  be  successfully  applied  by  any  good  plaaterer.    Price  6  cents  per  pound. 

We  make  the  following  claims  for  the  Potter  Blackboard  oyer  all  otheia: 

lat,  CCOGAPNBSS.    Its  cost  cempares  favorably  with  the  ordinary  painted  or  liquid  slated  board. 

2d.   pUBABIUTT.  Its  thickness  will  Insure  its  lasting  for  a  long  period  of  years  without  renewaL 

3a,  SUPERIOBITY.  It  makes  a  sfnooth  and  perfect  marking  surface,  and  the  chalk  mark  can  be 
easily  and  completely  erased,  causing  no  dust  in  l?u  soAooJ-rtwni. 

We  recommend  the  Goughlin  Eraser  with  OoUon  Pad  for  use  on  our  BoBrd« 

For  farther  infonnation,  address, 

A.  H.  ANDRE\AAS  &  CO.. 

Gen'l  ^g'ts,     Chicago,  111. 

F.  O.  BOX,  S5.  ^"•^ 


School  Desks!  Apparatus. 


F0l,01>i«:  TOf  Dft&IC. 


Otir  cekhrated  Tritiraiph  Dovetailed  Desks,  bolh 
stationary  and  fol ding-lid,  continue  to  take  the  lead. 
Fully  guaranteed  against  geltini;  loose  or  brijken. 

This  J>esk  has  a  *'  Re- 
cord "  we  wjjl  send  to  any 
desiring  it 

GLOBES 

(€0  Varl€tfflsJ 
^including  the  new  Tellu- 
i^-^rian   Globe,  which  shows 
change  of  seascin  &  causes, 
THiDMPHSTATiowARVTOP.      phertomena    of    the    mid- 
night sun,  twilight  belt,  etc,  etc. 

BLACKBOARDS,  (4Dkmds,)  LIQUID 'slating,  MAPS,  POINTERS. 

ANDREWS'  DUSTLESS  ERASERS, 

The  best  in  the  world  and 
the  cheapesL  Wear  longer 
than  any  other,  as  the  wear 
conies  on  ihc  edge  of  the 
hea¥y  felt. 

All  the  alx>ve  and  f^'^fyihiftj^  for  schools  manuractured  by 

A.  H,.JLNDB£WS  ^  CO,* 

a-iy  19^  Waha'ih  Ave,  diica^fl.  III 


:_.    ii 


PURCHASERS 


[Pianos  and  Organs 

Will^do  well  10  get  our  prices  and  terms  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Our  assortment  35  the  largest  in  th^  Slate  and  our  terras  are  within 
the  reacb  of  alh 

Call  and  see  ys,  or  write  for  particulars. 


THEO.PFAFFLIN&CO., 

%2  and  84  Nor'h  Pennsylvanfa  Street. 

2-1  n  (OPFOSITE    DENtSON    HOTEL.) 
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M  i  rton    Bled  toe   Hopk  in  t  --  A  Texaad  rr 

Campbell    Hopkins.      By    Huhert  M. 

Sle  inner „.,..,,.,,,.., „ .......,^*...^oS 

The  New  Botan>\    LiJIic  J.  Martir....^,.  410  ' 
The  belt  method  of  con ductirtf  c>cerci!%es         ' 

m  C  Dirt  posit  ion.     Etse  E.  Hisseli 414   | 

The  Teach e/a  Hfghcit  Work.    By  E.  E,  \ 

Smith..... ,  .„. ,415 

The  Aft  of  Teaehiojf,   E.E,  White.. 417 

PftlMARV  DkFAATMAKT—  ' 

Firit  Lessor,^  in  Gcciigraphy...„....i..  „....<ti9 

Firit  Steps  in  Ln  n£ nag e  Lessons.,., ^zi    . 

Operiojt  Ej£crci'ves.^,.,p ^-4*3    ; 

DKrAllTMKNT  OF  J^EDJICOGV—  | 

County  InsiJtutes. .,....4»S   | 

Knowledjfc  sntl  Power ....,., ,.-„,4S7    , 

Teachers'  Readmit  1  ircle ,.,. ...4^ 

Theory  of  Mcchods  i"  Rcadingr... 430 

Thm  School  Rooftr—  I 

Sen«eles«  Answer*.. ...... <........-..  ....... .433 

Ech(^. ......... ..„„.. ,„. .......454 

Svhsorifithn  Frie^  $1.60  Per  Artnum. 


Hsttids 

Dictation  Eaercbes 

Ttio  Much 

Indiana  and  the  NjnionaH :on«ntion 

Tbe  Postal  Law .^...... J^^ 

Will  U  P*y  to  Take  Note*...*....,*,,.. 4^« 

1  he  Great  t'onverttion  |p „..«....,.- 44» 

L,i*t    of    Hooks    for   Chitdreti'i  Bomi' 

Reading  " *** 

Gecnst  of  Thought -^^^ 

State  Boifd  Quest lous - '♦^S 

AHiwcr*  to  State  Board  Q uMtiom. 45^ 

MlaCaLLAXV— 

Report  of  N.  Ind.  Teacher*'  As«>c  ti...4S5 

Li*t  of  Jnstituiei  to  be  Held *., 4&7 

Personal .X --* '^^ 

Book  Tabic.- * - "'"^5i 

|tii^ine*a  Noticei.,.....,-.-*.  ■**■'■"* 


iNDiANAPOLtd,  Ind.: 

BE3LL,  Editor  ^  Publisher, 

BRo^WN,  Associate  Editor. 

ClAiB  Wi*tttT,  '  Hi  the  PoH-nifllr<*i  Trirt3i.n*poUa,ltnl.] 


Sheldon  &,  Go's  New  Text-Bookb. 

SttELDON  <fc  CO.'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  READERS. 


way.     A's 

tia?     A  COMPLETE  V 

..4  Fifjh   keadttfA,     The   [J, 
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!!XAui[4r< 
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111. 

PATTERSON  S  FXPMEKTS  OF  GRAMMAK. 
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PA' 

HIGHER    BOO  KS. 
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SHAWNS  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGIJHfi 

i   I    AMEHICAN  Uli 
SHAW'S  SPKCIMKXs  OF  < 

•  II, 

AVERV'S  Fl!-  '  '•     ■•    ■     ■         '     •    '■  '  i  '■•■■>    ■       '    ^ 
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!  *•  COMPLETE  CD 
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HILL'S  RHETORIC  AND  1. 

HILLS   FXEMENTS  iW   RHETORK:  ANP  CDMPOaiTIi 

jMM  riady.)     fl.OO- 

niLUSSClENOE  OF  RHETORIC,  |t^.    HILLS  KLtUidlENTS  t 

I  V. 
DLNEV  S  NEW  ceo: 

ever  puhtUhed.     Th.. 
OLNEY^S  FIRST  PRINCIPLLS  UK  ALUEliKA*     ? 
*^  COMPLETE     *•  **  •*  N 

^^Send  foe  CifCulari^  C&tjJo|[UtA,  An4  Sp«ci«UA  fif«** 

SHELDON  &  COM^.>Vlsnr 


MIOUTDCiAidiTin-BW! 

If  so,  it  will  cost  nothing  to  examine,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  any  one 
of  the  following  series.  In  ordering  copies  for  examination,  please  state  the 
•  number  of  pupils  in  the  class  or  school  for  which  the  book  is  being  sought. 


ALLEN  &  OBBENOUaH'S  LATIN  8ESIEB. 

More  than  one  handred  schools  in^ew  England  have  recently  introduced 
this  grammar,  and  it  is  gaining  quite  as  rapidly  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  EDITION  OF  EITHER   GRAMMAR  OR  TEXTS. 

W.  D.  Whitney,  Professor  ol  Comparative  Philology,  Yale  College,  Conn.: 
'■I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Allen  &  Greenough*s  Grammar  has  im- 
pressed me  more  favorably  than  any  other  I  have  seen  that  fs  published  in 
this  country." 

Wentwoi-th's  Mathematical  Series. 

During  the  six  years  since  the  publication  of  the  Geometry  in  1877,  we  have 
paid  copyright  on  53,278  copies,  of  which  1,157  were  sold  during  the  first 
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a  copyright  sale  of  4ii745  copies,  of  which  5,780  were  sold  during  the  first 
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G-age's  Elements  of*  P*h.ysics. 

Inductive  in  method,  leading  the  pupils  to  observe,  think  and  formulate 
principles  for  himself.  A  majority  of  the  experiments  can  be  performed  by 
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WHITNEY  &  KNOX  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

The  matter  and  plan  of  these  books  have  been  indorsed  by  leading  ednca* 
ton  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  teachers  using  them 
is  quite  unprecedented. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Johns  Hopkins  University:  At 
present,  when  some  fundamental  principles  of  teaching  the  vernacular  have 
been  opened  for  discussion,  and  involved  in  doubt,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  write 
a  text-book  which  shall  harmonize  and  utilize  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  practical 
advantages  claimed  for  conflicting  theories.  This  is  accomplished  in  these 
admirable  books  to  a  surprising  degree.  They  will  surely  find  wide  accepta* 
tion,  as  they  deserve  to. 
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180  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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Sheldon  &  Go's  New  Text-Books. 
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Ana  containing  about  one-third  more  reading-matter  than  any  other  five-Book  Seri& 
Bound  in  our  New  Patent  Binding,  all  the  leaves  are  secared  by  riTels  paeed  tfanngk 
plates  of  metal.  They  will  wsAR  ab.  ut  twice  as  long  as  books  bound  in  the  ordhoo^ 
way.  All  NEW  words  in  the  lower  Readers  in  Black-faced  Tjrpe.  ThefeiiaB 
UNUSUALLY  WELL  GRADED.  The  Language  Lessons  and  Elliptical  Exerdses  are  of  Ac 
greatest  value.  A  COMPLETE  VOCABULARY  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Third, 
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III. 
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-A.I1  Interestiiig  Conversation. 


Smith,     Gooderening,  Brown. 

Br0tvH,    Good  eveninc,  Mr.  Smith. 

SmUh,  I'yt  been  thinking  some  about  going 
to  school  somewhere  thb  winter,  and  have  come 
oiver  to  tftik  with  you  about  it. 

Bravm.  Well,  I  think  jour  resolution  a  good 
one.  A  younff  man  who  neglects  education  in 
these  times  wiD  miss  it. 

Simtth.  I  have  saved  up  a  little  money,  and 
father  savs  he  can  help  me  if  necessary,  and  I 
hmve  concluded  to  invest  something  in  education. 
Bot  vbere  ahall  I  go,  is  the  question.  So  many 
schools  ere  advertised,  all  claiming  to  be  the  best, 
that  I  am  puzzled  to  decide. 

Brtom.  I  recommend  the  Fort  Wayne  College. 
I  have  been  there  myself,  anid  if  I  had  the  means 

I  TftilM  fpo  Bgtli"i 

Smith,    OhTl  don't  think  I  would  like  to  go 
there. 
Br0WH,    Why  aotT    It  is   certainly  a  good 


Smith.  Well,  in  thd  first  place  the  course  of 
study  in  a  oelle^  is  too  antiquated.  I  can't  ai- 
ford  to  spend  Mur  or  five  years  in  tumiag  over 
the  rubbtah  of  a  coUe|^  course. 

Br^nm*  Now,  my  friend,  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken. The  coarse  of  study  at  the  Fort  Wayne 
CoDeffe  is  emxaently  practical  and  modem.  Bv 
"rubbish  "  I  suppose  you  mean  Lalin  and  Greek 
aad  Hebrew  and  Metaphysics  and  Mythology  and 
so  forth.  Well,  now  in  the  **ColUe*  Prtparatory 
C^mrs*,"  as  they  call  it,  they  t&  drill  them  in 
Latin  mmI  Greek  and  the  other  studies  of  a  clas- 
sical coDem.  and  they  drill  them  thoroughly,  so 
that  if  a  staaenf  wants  to  entnr  DePau  w  or  Bloom- 
ingjton  or  Ann  Arbor  or  Yale  or  any  of  those  old 
coueyes  he  finds  himself  well  prepared  for  en- 
trance. But  if  you  want  only  a  good,  soUd  busi- 
ness edttcatioo,  you  will  eater  the  ** Academic 
C&mrsf,"  Here  you  will  find  all  the  modern 
studies  taught  by  the  best  modem  methods. 

Smith.  Yes,  but  how  long  will  it  take  me  to 
grndttatef  I  understand  that  ia  these  colleges 
the  way  to  teach  is  se  poorly  understood  that  the 
student  cravls  along  at  a  snail's  pace,  and,  by  the 
time  he  gets  to  the  end  of  a  study,  he  has  forgot- 
ten the  beginning  of  it.  How  is  it  that  some 
schools  carry  the  scholar  over  a  whole  college 
course  of  seven  years  in  the  spatce  of  three  vears  T 
Time  is  money,  and  I  can't  afford  to  spend  six  or 
seven  years  in  college  when  i  can  get  a  better  ed- 
ucation in  three  years  at  some  other  kind  of  a 


Btvnm.  Now,  Smith,  you  are  a  school  teacher 
yourself  and  a  man  of  sense.  You  have  some- 
times, I  presome,  rushed  your  scholars  over  a 
suMect  so  fisst  that  they  Culed  to  comprehend  it, 
aaa  your  term's  work  went  for  nothing ;  then  you 
swung  to  the  other  extreme,  and  detained  your 
class  so  long  that  they  became  disgusted  with  the 
subiect;  there  is  a  roItUm  mean  between  toe  fast 
woA  too  Miaw,  and  I  believe  they  travel  in  the 
golden  mean  at  Fort  Wsyne.  The  Academic 
course  of  study  would  perhaps  occupy  you  four 
years,  but  if  you  can  f  o  faster  you  will  not  be  kept 
back  by  a  cast^ron  clsss  system. 

Amfth,    Caa  I  take  ss  msay  studies  as  I  chose  f 

BrmifM,    Yes. 

SttHh,    Can  1  enter  at  any  tunaT 

Browm.  Yes,  though  of  course  the  beginning 
of  the  term  is  best. 


Smith.  If  I  have  to  stay  out  and  teach  a  term 
or  two  can  I  make  up  the  studies  in  class  f 

Brown.  You  can ;  classes  in  the  same  subject 
begin  several  times  each  year. 

Smith.    Are  they  very  strict  ia  government? 

Bro^vn.  Moderately  so.  Students  are  required 
to  attend  classes  and  chapel  and  to  be  fully  occu- 

K'ed  in  school  and  studj  hours  with  school  work, 
otorlously  idle  or  vicious  studenU,  after  expos- 
tulation fails,  are  quietly  dismissed.  All  rules  are 
made  for  the  good  of  the  student,  and  not  for  the 
convenience  of  the  teacher. 

Smith.    Probably  the  expenses  are  great. 
•    Browh.    Not  at  all.    $8.75  to  $3  50  per  week 
will  pay  all  expenses  of  Board,  Room,  aad  Tu- 
ition. 

Smith.    The  buildings  are  old,  I  hear. 

Bro^H.  They  were  old^  but  now  a  augaifieeat 
brick  and  stone  building  is  going  up,  which  will 
afford  large,  well-ventUated  recitation  rooms, 
chapel,  library,  laboratory,  offices,  and  diaing 
room.  The  rooms  for  students  are  all  newly  fur- 
nished with  everything  needful. 

Smith.    Can  I  study  music  T 

Brown.  The  music  department  Is  unexcelled. 
ProC  Otto  Schmidt  is  ia  charge.-  New  music 
rooms  entirely  free  from  iatenruptioa  and  neatly 
furnished  have  been  provided. 

Smith.  How  about  the  Teachers'  course  of 
study  t 

Brmvn.  It  is  one  of  the  best ;  send  for  a  cata- 
logue and  read  for  yourself. 

Smith.    How  many  teachers  do  they  have  T 

Brown.    About  ten  or  twelve. 

Smith.    And  hew  many  students. 

Brown.    About  two  hundred. 

Smith.  Pretty  welL  At  that  mte  a  school  of 
sooo  pupils  would  require  lao  teachers. 

Brown.    Yes,  or  else  the  cla«ies  must  be  ^rtrj 


laree. 
Smii 


tith.  Is  Fort  Wayne  a  desirable  place  for  a 
school  f 

Br&um  I  think  so.  It  is  a  city  of  about  30,000 
inhabitants;  all  the  first-class  lecturers  and  con- 
cert companies  visit  it,  and  a  student  caa  hear  ia 
a  single  winter  several  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
world.  The  citizens  uke  interest  in  the  schooL 
The  literary  societies  of  the  college  are  favored 
with  fine  audiences,  and  the  most  Sequent  speak- 
ers and  accomplished  musicians  of  the  city  often 
speak  and  sing  before  the  students.  A  year  at 
two  in  the  city  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  a  young 
man. 

Smith.  How  about  the  morals?  There  are 
probablv  a  great  many  saloons  and  variety  thea- 
ters and  other  bad  places. 

Brown  Yes,  there  are.  But  a  younc  man 
must  encounter  sich  places  everywhere.  I  don't 
knew  where  he  can  more  safely  form  his  charac- 
ter than  under  the  moral  and  religious  influence 
of  such  a  school.  Each  teacher  seems  to  have  a 
special  regard  for  the  moral  growth  of  the  stu- 
dents. A  y.  M  C.  A.is  sust^ed  by  the  pupils 
and  the  associations  are  of  the  very  best  kind. 

Smith.     When  do  the  terms  commence  t 

Brown  October  6th  the  fall  term  begins. 
Later ythan  usual  this  year  because  the  new  build- 
ing and  the  repairs  on  the  old  one  can  not  be 
completed  before  September  aoth,  and  the  Trus- 
tees want  everything  in  first-rate  order  before 
beginning.    Send  for  S  catalogue. 

Smith.     To  what  address? 

Brown.    Send  for  catalogne  to 


"W.  F.  YOOUM,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
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-A-n  Interesting  Conversation. 


Smi/A,  ^Good'evening^,  Brown. 
J%£rcwH*  TGood  evening,  Mr.  Smith.*      ^^_ 

Smf/k,  I've  been  thinking  some  about  going 
to  school  somewhere  this  winter,  and  have  ccme 
everto  talk  with  :^ou  about  it. 

Bronm.  Well,  I  think  your  resolution  a  good 
one.  A  young  man  who  neglects  education  in 
these  times  will  miss  it. 

Smith.  I  have  saved  up  a  little  money,  and 
father  says  he  can  help  me  if  necessary,  and  I 
have  concluded  to  invest  something  in  education. 
Bat  where  shnll  I  go.  is  the  question.  So  many 
schools  are  adverti%d.  all  claiming  to  be  the  best, 
that  I  am  puxzled  to  decide. 

BrwH.  I  recommend  the  Fort  Wayne  College. 
I  have  been  there  myself,  and  if  1  had  the  means 
I  would  go  again. 

Smiik  Oh,  I  don't  think  I  would  like  to  go 
there. 

Brtnun.  Why  not?  It  is  certainly  a  good 
school. 

Smith.  Well,  in  the  first  place  the  course  of 
ttady  in  a  college  is  too  antiquated.  I  can't  af- 
ford to  spend  four  or  five  years  in  turning  over 
the  rubbuh  of  a  college  course. 

Brown.  Now,  ray  friend,  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken. The  course  of  study  at  the  Port  Wayne^ 
College  is  eminently  practical  and  modern.  By 
''rubbish"  1  suppose  you  mean  Latin  and  Greek 
and  Hebrew  and  Metaphysics  and  Mythology  and 
Afoxth.  Wtfki  now  in  the  "CoiU^e  Preparatory 
Course"  as  they  call  it,  they  do  drill  them  in 
Latin  and  Greek  and  the  other  studies  of  a  clas- 
sical college,  and  they  drill  chem  thoroughly,  so 
that  ifa  student  wants  to  enter  DePauwor  Bloom- 
ington  or  Ann  Arbor  or  Yale  or  any  of  those  old 
colleges  he  finds  himself  well  prepared  for  en- 
trance. But  if  you  want  only  a  good,  solid  busi- 
ness education,  you  will  enter  the  "Academic 
Course."  Here  you  will  find  all  the  modern 
studies  taught  by  the  best  m*dern  methods. 

Smith.  Yes,  but  how  long  will  it  take  me  to 
graduate?  I  understand  that  in  these  colleges 
the  way  to  teach  is  so  poorly  understood  that  the 
stadent  crawls  along  at  a  snail's  pace,  and,  by  the 
time  he  gets  to  the  end  of  a  study,  he  has  Torgot- 
ten  the  beginning  of  it.  Hoiv  is  it  that  some 
schools  carry  the  Scholar  over  a  whole  college 
course  of  seven  years  in  the  space  of  three  years? 
Time  is  money,  and  I  can't  afford  to  spend  six  or 
seven  years  in  college  when  1  can  get  a  better  ed- 
ucation in  three  years  at  some  other  kind  of  a 
•chool. 

Brown.  Now,  Smith,  you  are  a  school  teacher 
yourself  and  a  man  of  sense.  You  have  some- 
times, I  presume,  rushed  your  scholars  over  a 
subject  so  fast  that  they  failed  to  comprehend  it, 
and  your  term's  work  went  for  nothing ;  then  you 
swung  to  the  other  extreme,  and  detained  your 
class  so  long  that  they  became  disgusted  with  the 
subiect ;  there  is  a  golettn  mean  between  too  Jast 
m^a  too  slow,  and  l  believe  they  travel  in  the 
goldea  mean  at  Fort  Wayne.  The  Academic 
coarse  of  study  would  perhaps  occupy  you  four 
years,  but  if  you  can  go  faster  you  will  not  be  kept 
fiack  by  a  cast-iron  class  system. 

Smith.     Can  I  take  as  many  studies  as  I  chose  ? 

Browm.    Yes. 

Smith.     Can  1  enter  at  any  time  ? 

Brown.  Yes,  though  of  course  the  beginning 
of  the  term  is  best. 


Smith.  If  1  have  to  stay  out  and  teach  a  term 
or  two  can  1  make  up  the  studies  in  class  ? 

Br.nvn.  You,  can ;  classes  in  the  same  subject 
begin  several  times  each  year. 

Smith.     Are  they  very  strict  in  g^ovemment? 

BrorvH.  Moderately  so.  Students  are  required 
to  attend  classes  and  chapel  and  to  be  fully  occu- 
pied in  school  and  study  hours  with  school  work. 
Notoriously  idle  or  vicious  studenu,  after  expos- 
tulation fails,  are  quietly  dismissed.  All  rules  are 
made  for  the  good  of  the  student,  and  not  for  the 
convenience  of  the  teacher. 

Smith      Probably  the  expenses  au-e  great. 

BroTvh.  Not  at  all.  $2.75  to  Ss  50  per  week 
will  pay  all  expenses  of  Board,  Room,  and  Tu- 
ition. 

Smith.    The  buildings  are  old,  I  hear. 

Brawn.  They  -were  old,  but  now  a  magnificent 
brick  and  stone  building  is  going  up,  wbich  will 
afford  large,  well- ventilated  recitation  rooms, 
chapel,  library,  laboratory,  offices,  and  dining 
room.  The  rooms  for  students  are  all  newly  fur- 
nished with  everything  needful. 

Smith      Can  I  study  music? 

Brown.  The  music  department  is  unexcelled. 
Prof  Otto  Schmidt  is  in  charge.  New  music 
rooms  entirely  free  from  interruption  and  neatly 
-furnitihed  have  been  provided 

Smith.  How  about  the  Teachers'  course  of 
study? 

Brown.  It  is  one  of  the  best;  send  for  a  cata- 
logue and  read  for  yourself. 

.Smith.     How  many  teachers  do  they  have? 

Brown.     About  ten T>r  twelve.' 

Smith.     And  how  many  students. 

Brown.     About  two  hundred. 

Smith.  Pretty  well.  At  that  rate  a  school  of 
2000  pupils  would  require  120  teachers. 

Brown.  Yes,  or  else  the  classes  must  be  very 
large. 

Smith.  Is  Fort  Wayne  a  desirable  place  for  a 
school  ?  I 

Bro7vn  I  think  so.  It  is  a  city  of  about  30.000 
inhabitants;  all  the  first  class  lecturers  and  con- 
cert  companies  visit  it,  and  a  student  can  hear  in 
a  single  winter  several  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
world.  The  citizens  take  interest  m  the  school. 
The  literary  societies  of  the  college  are  favorea 
with  fine  audiences,  and  the  most  eloquent  speaic- 
ers  and  accomplished  musicians  o!  the  city  otten 
speak  and  sing  before  the  students.  A  y«*'^  °' 
two  in  the  city  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  a  young 

^^Smith.  How  about  the  morals?  There  are 
probably  a  great  many  saloons  and  variety  tnca- 
ters  and  other  bad  places. 

Brown  Yes.  there  are.  But  \yO"«f  .^"P^ 
must  encounter  s  ich  places  everywhere.  *  ^on  i 
know  where  he  can  more  .safely  form  h»s  charac 
ter  than  under  the  moral  and  religious  »°fl""»" 
of  such  a  school.  Each  teacher  S'^^™^'^.  «  ^tu- 
special  regard  for  the  moral  g''°:j'S  °L^  oupSs 
dents.  A  r.  M  C.  A.^^  sustained  by  \he  pupils 
and  the  associations  arc  of  the  very  best  kiaa. 

S^nith.      When  do  the  terms  comraeiiceT 

Br.wu      October   6th    the    f^^^  rhl^ew  b^Ud- 
Later  than  u^ual  this  i-^'^  because  the  new  bm 
ing  and   the  repairs  on  the  old  on*  can  not 
completed  before  ^eptember  :,oth    and  the  ^1^^^^^ 
tecs  want    evcrvthing  »"   first-raie  oraci 
beginning.      Send  for  »  catalogv««- 

Smith.     To  what  address? 

Brown.     Send  for  cat^lognc  to 


^W.  F.  YOCUM,  Kort  \Vayiie,  IncL 
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j^n  Interesting  Conversation. 


Smiik,    Good>v«EdBC.  Browa. 

Mrmtm,    Good  wentav.  Mr.  Soatli.l 

Sm^A,  I't«  bees  thlokm^  tooae  atout  going 
to  school  fomewKere  this  wiaur,  and  haTO  com* 
cnrcr  to  talk  witk  yoa  about  it. 

Jfrwmm.  W«n,  I  thiak  your  retolation  a  good 
one.  A  younc  m^a  wko  aegtectt  edacatioa  la 
these  times  wiU  oaiss  it. 

&ttifk.  I  have  sabred  up  a  little  money,  and 
fiither  saTS  he  can  help  oio  if  necessary,  and  I 
have  concluded  to  invest  sometbiag  ia  education. 
But  where  shall  I  go.  is  the  question.  So  many 
schools  ate  adrertt^ed,  all  claiming  to  be  the  best, 
that  I  am  paaaled  to  decide.  •"^?      ^ 

Brum,  t  recommend  the  Fort  Wayne  College. 
I  have  hoea  there  myself,  and  if  I  had  the  means 
I  would  no  again. 

Sknit^  Ohi  I  ^l*tt'«  thinb  I-  woal*  hke  to  go 

Br^vm.  Why  uotT  It  is  certainly  a  good 
schooL 

Smith,  Well,  in  the  first  place  the  course  of 
.  study  in  a  college  is  too  antiquated.  I  can't  af. 
.  ford  to  spend  four  or  live  years  ia  turnmg  orer 
the  rubwsh  of  a  colleke  course. 

h^0-mH.  Now,  my  friend,  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken. The  cottrs«  of  study  at  the  Port  Wayne 
Odlege  Is  eminently  practic  il  and  modem.  Bv 
"  mbbish  "  I  supoose  you  mean  Latin  and  Greek 
'  and  Hebrew  and  Metanhyslcsand  Mythologyand 
so  forth.  Well,  now  ia  tne  **C9iUg*  Pr^aratory 
Oji«'#r."  aa  they  call  It,  they  d0  drill  them  ia 
Latin  and  Greek  aad  the  other  studies  of  a  clas- 
sical coOoge.  and  they  drill  them  thoroughly,  so 
that  if  a  student  wants  to  enter  DePaow  or  Bloom- 
ittgtoa  or  Ann  Arbor  or  Yale  or  any  of  those  old 
eolleges  he  finds  himself  well  prepared  for  en- 
trance. But  if  you  want  oaly  a  good,  sohd  bu^i- 
nesa  education,  you  will  eater  tke  **Ac*dtmie 
Cftt^w*."  Here  you  will  find  all  the  modem 
studies  taught  by  the  best  modem  methods. 

Smith.  Yes,  but  how  long  will  it  take  me  to 
graduate?  I  understand  that  in  these  colleges 
the  stay  to  teach  is  so  piorly  understood  that  the 
student  crawls  along  at  a  snail's  pace,  and,  by  the 
time  he  gets  to  the  end  of  a  study,  he  has  forgot- 
ten the  beginning  of  it.  Ho  v  u  it  that  some 
schools  carry  the  scholar  over  a  whole  college 
course  of  seven  years  in  the  space  of  three  years  f 
Time  is  money,  and  I  csn't  afKird  to  spend  six  or 
seven  years  la  college  when  t  can  get  a  better  ed- 
ucation In  three  years  at  some  other  kind  of  a 
school. 

Br0ixm.  Now,  Snuth,  you  are  a  school  teacher 
yourself  and  a  man  of  sense.  You  have  some- 
times, I  presume,  rushed  your  schobirs  over  a 
sutriect  so  fast  that  they  failed  to  comprehend  it, 
sad  your  term's  work  weat  for  nothing :  thea  you 
swuag  to  the  other  extreme,  and  detained  your 
clasa  so  long  that  thry  became  disgusted  with  the 
sabicct :  there  b  a  t^faen  m^am  bttwt^m  to^  fast 
sad  /«#  #/ms,  aad  1  believe  they  travel  ia  trie 
goldea  moan  at  Fort  Wayae  The  Acadensic 
coarse  of  study  would  perhaps  occupy  you  four 
ytarsi  but  if  you  can  co  faster  you  will  »ot  be  kept 
back  by  a  casl^roa  suss  sjrstcoL 
5fas/f  4.  Caa  I  take  as  maay  studies  as  I  chooe  T 
B^m^m*    Yes. 

SwwA    Caaleatarataaythsor 
Jrtfam.    Yes,  though  of  eonrsa  tho  begi«aia# 
ollho 


Smith.  If  I  havo  to  stay  out  and  teach  a  torm 
or  two  can  I  mako  up  the  studies  ia  chusf 

Brantm.  You  caa ;  classes  In  the  same  smUoct 
begin  several  times  each  year. 

Smith.    Are  they  very  strict  ia  govomnmat  t 

Browm.  Moderately  so.  Students  am  required 
to  auead  classes  and  chapel  and  to  be  fully  occu- 

Ged  in  school  and  study  hours  with  school  work, 
otoriously  idle  or  vicious  students,  after  expos- 
tulation fails,  are  quietly  dismissed.    All  rales  am  « 
made  for  the  good  of  the  student,  and  not  for  tho 
convenience  of  the  teacher. 

Smith.    Probably  the  expenses  am -great. 

Browh.  Not  at  all.  $3.75  to  |k  50  per  week 
will  pay  all  expenses  of  Board,  Room,  aad  Tu- 
ition. 

Smith.    The  buildings  are  old,  I  hear. 

Br^nuM.  They  s^ivrr  old^  but  now  a  magniicoat 
brick  and  stone  buffdlagts  g^ng  up,  which  will 
afibrd  lame,  weli'vendlated  rec*lation  rooau, 
chapel,  library,  labomtory,  ofices,  aad  diaing 
room.  The  rooms  for  students  am  all  aewly  fur* 
nished  with  everythiag  aeedfuL 

Smttk.    Caa  I  study  music  f 

Bravm.  The  music  department  is  uaexcellod. 
Prof.  Otto  Schmidt  is  ia  charge.  New  musio 
rooms  eatirely  free  from  iatorruptioa  aad  neatly 
fnmi«hed  have  been  provided. 

Smith.    How  about  the  Teachori*  courso  af 


study  t 


Jrwm.  It  is  one  of  the  best;  send  for  a  cati^ 
logue  and  read  for  yourself. 

Smith.    How  many  teachers  do  they  have  f 

Brawm.    About  ten  or  twelve. 

Smith.    And  how  maay  studeats. 

Brawn.    About  two  hundred. 

Smith.  Pmtty  weU.  At  that  rate  a  school  of 
sooo  pupils  would  require  lao  teachers. 

Brawn.    Yes,  or  else  the  classes  must  bo  very 


large. 
Smii 


lith.    Is  Fort  Wayne  a  desimble  plaeo  for  a 
school? 

Bramm  I  think  so.  It  is  a  city  of  about  «o.ooo 
inhabitants;  all  the  first-class  lecturers  and  con* 
cert  companies  visit  it,  and  a  student  can  hear  in 
a  single  winter  several  of  the  celebrities  of  tho 
world.  Tho  cltiseas  take  iaterest  in  the  school. 
Tho  litcmry  societies  of  the  college  am  tavorod 
with  fiaeaudieaces,  and  the  most  eloquent  sp^k- 
ers  and  accomplished  musicians  ol  the  oty  often 
speak  and  sang  befom  the  studcnm.  A  year  or 
two  in  the  city  U  worth  a  great  deal  to  a  youag 

Smith.  How  about  t»e  momlsT  Them  am 
probably  a  great  many  saloons  and  variety  taoa- 
ters  and  other  bad  places. 

Brawm      Yes,  there  am.    But  •  TO«M  «™ 
must  encounter  s  ich  places  everywhere,    i  ooa  c 
know  where  he  can  mom  safely  form  his  chaia^ 
ter  than  under  the  moral  and  mhgious  inOueaco 
of  such  a  school.    Bach  teacher  •««"y*.**T?_* 
special  regard  for  the  moral  growth  «  we 
dents.     A V.  M  CA.iM  suttJaed  ^^'•Pt- 
and  the  associations  are  of  the  very  best  Ksaa. 
Smith.     When  do  the  terms  commeacoT 
Brawm     October  6th  the  faU    ^J^^^Wt 
Later  than  usual  thU  J^y^^'^^^Jt^Z^ 
ing  and  the  repairs  on  the  «"  •^ Jf^"fti 
completed  before  Septemboc  •^^  •jj^  JSJ; 
tees  want  everything  in  first.mU  m^ma  assmu 
bee ioniag.     Soud  for  a  catalogao* 
SmithT  To  what  addremt 
Bramm,    S«nd  lor  catalogue  to 


Vr.  F.  YOOUM,  Port  ^V^ayixe.  Ind. 


Schooi  Desks  t  A-pparatua 

Oor  celebrated  Triumph  Dovetailed  Desks,  both 
stationary  and  folding-lid,  continue  t6  take  the  lead. 
Fully  guaranteed  against  getting  loose  or  broken. 

This  Desk  has  a  ••  Re- 
■*"    VW  tr*^  ^S^     coird '   we  will  send  to  any 

'^i-Vn         WKw    desiring  it. 

-v^^fci!     -  '^ALj3.Jj[Xw''"cluding  the  new  Tellu- 

at ^.-ZJ.  ^ii  kt m^fP^^^T^^-  "^"  Globe,  which  sho^irs 

^.P^p^-^J^^t^^^  *     >  /  change  of  season  &  causes, 

TRIUMPH  STATION  A  P¥  TOP.      phenomena    of    the    mid-       roiajiKo  ror  desk. 
night  sun,  twilight  belr,  etc.,  etc. 

BLACKBOARDS,  (40  kinds,)  LIQUID  SLATING,  MAP?  '  *  iTERS. 
ANDREWS*  DUSTLKSS  BRASKRS, 
The  best  in  the  vc  jrldt  and 
the  cheapest.  Wear  longer 
than  any  oiher,  as  the  wear 
comes  on  the  edge  of  the 
heaTy  felt 

it  All  the  above  and  everyt^g  for  schools  manufactured  by 

A.  H.^AlCDRflrVFa  ft  CO., 
s-i  7  *95  Wabash  Are.,  CbicafO,  IB. 

PURCHASERS 

—OF— 

Pianos  and  Organs 

1 1        Will  do  well  to  get  our  prices  and  terms  before  buying  elsewhere. 
Our  assortment  is  the  largest  in  the  State  and  our  terns  are  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

Call  and  see  us,  or  write  for  particulars. 


THEO.PFAFFLIN&CO., 

82  and  84  North  Pennsylvania  Sfrect. .       .  . 
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